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FEXEKOD E STY, commonly miſtaken for baſhfulneſs, is 


M a juſt medium in all. our words and actions, aecord- 

M Ys ing to Cicero; or the golden mean of living: and 

4 — may de juſtly deemed the parent of many other 
N x virtues. 

«Fr the infant ſtate, when the commerce with the world hath 


not obſcured this native virtue, we may — how pleafingly 

_ predominant it ſhoots forth its celeſtial rays; re 

| hood peculiarly amiable and attractive, and commanding admira- 

tion far greater and more tranſcendent than the brilliancy of wit, 
or the moſt refined improvement of art. 


At a more advanced period of life; when a concatenation of 


ehild- 


vices overpowers and effaces this original virtue, pride, incunti- 
nene, ebriety, and a combination of various and deſtructive habits, 


will duly ſucceed: when Modeſty, I ſay, has loſt the dominion 
of the ſoul, farewell to all the comforts that ſweeten the cup of 


life: no langer ſhall we experience the pleaſures allotted the 
truly modeſt ; but, in lieu of them, our bodies become conta- 


minated; nnd, what is infinitely worſe, we muſt conſtantly un- 


dergo the agonizing ſting of a tortured and condemning con- 
ſcience : for, as the wiſe, philoſophical Seneca, has juſtly left on 


record, There is a truſty ſpirit refiding in us, who watches and 
* obſerves both good and evil men, and will treat us after the 


„fame manner that we treat him.” 
Cunopius, born to a large eſtate, and of extenſive W is 


maſter of an uncommon ſhare of wit; but, at the ſame time, 


inſufferably proud and impudent: theugh he certainly poſſeſſes 


an infinite fund of humour, to mortify his pride, and debaſe his 


unequalled aſſurance, no one will allow him even the leaſt pre- 
tenſions to any. When an opinion of Cunopius is ſolicited, it ig 
always given with fuch an air of ſelf- conſequence, as diffuſes un- 


avoidable diſguſt. Cunopius never teflecting that true hu- 
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Mr agreeable to an admired writer, conſiſts in a pleaſantry de- 
rived from nature, in vivacity and mirth without affectation, 
bounded by truth, and aided by good ſenſe,” is ever ſure to injure 
in attempting it. Influenced by haughtineſs, and ſupported by 
effrontery, he converts his wit into ridicule ; and inſtead of be- 
ing exceedingly agreeable, becomes exceedingly offenſive, and a 
total ſtranger both 1a the act of conveying and receiving a pleaſ- 
ing ſatisfaction. Should you fall into company with him, it 
will abſolutely be a miracle if he grants you the privilege of 
ſpeaking, at leaſt without frequently putting your Modeſty to the 
bluſh. The pleaſure of confounding others ſeems to be the 
mark at which Cunopius aims. When a queſtion is debating, 
he will be audacious enough to declare every diſputant knows 
nothing about the matter, and ſo proudly infinuate that he alone 
1s capable of properly treating it. If you covet his acquaintance, 
it muſt be purchaſed at the expence of your underſtanding : no- 
thing renders you more acceptable, or fixes him more ftrenuouſly 
to your intereſt, than ſubmitting implicitly to his haughty beha- 
viour. In fine, impudence and pride have proved Cunopius's 
ruin. It is true, his riches are great, but his perturbation of 
mind is conſiderably greater. Looked upon as a peſt to ſociety, 
and dreaded as the baneful influence of a plague, his friend and 
companions flee from him, and abandon him; and Cunopius, at 
length confcious of his weak demeanour, and the contempt it 
has brought on him, now leads a ſequeſtered life, and is experi- 
mentally affured that miſery and vexation reſult from pride and 
immodeſty. „%% g Z 
Hence, Fam perſuaded, Modeſty has in it all the charms of in- 
nocence, all the advantages of diſcretion, and all the joys of 
friendſhip, It diſpels egotiſm, engages eſteem, and enſures 
happineſs. It renders the proud man humble, the witty agreea- 
ble, and the fair one captivating. W hoever, therefore, has been 
happy enough to preſerve this ineftimable jewel from infancy 
ro a mature age, is, I think, the moſt finiſhed gortrait of virtue 
and felicity that human nature can poſſibly exhibit, and which 
few have judgement ſufficient to conceive. | 
FTtue Modeſty (ſays an ingenious author) does not only re- 
comm end eloquence, but ſets off every great talent a man can be 
poſſefled of, It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul, 


\.£ 


Which makes her ſhrink and withdraw herſelf from every thi 


that has danger in it.” “It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility (adds 
the {ame gentleman) as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of 
every thing which is hurtful.” The perſon thus bleſſed, is, no 
doubt, poſſeſſed of every true excellency; and, as not being ap- 
parently conſcious of poſſeſſing any, he thus admirably rendess _ 
_ them the more conſpicuous; ſhould a queſtion be propoſed te 
him, 
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| him, he always ſhews himſelf diflident of his own opinion; 
though, perhaps, at the ſame time, none underſtands the ſubject 
more perfectly, or can view the queſtion in its truer light: he is. 
never miſguided by pride, N or precipitancy ; and as he 
himſelf is true, he ſeldom fails to judge truly. Should matters 
be diſcuſſed, which the modeſt man finds too intricate, too ele- 
vated for his underſtanding, his very ignorance of them ſerves 
only to multiply the many beauties that embelliſh his character; 
| Which proceeds from nothing elſe but a noble, engaging readineſs 
to acknowledge his inability. os 
Atticus, the maſter of an immenſe fortune, may be truly called 
a modeſt man : never has he been known to tyrannize over his 
inferiors, or ſervilely cringe before his ſuperiors z and, what 
gives an additional ſplendour to his character, he could never 
bear the mortifying idea of corrupting, nay, if in his power, of 
even ſuffering, with impunity, the innocent and the fair to be de- 


ceived or proſtituted. The great characteriſtic of Atticus is 


tafte ; but when he ſays moſt upon a ſubject, he ſtill ſhews that 
he has much more to ſay ; and by this ſeeming reluctancy to tri- 
umpgz, he perſuades the more powerfully. Is Atticus fick or me- 
lancholy, does he figh or weep, all his acquaintances are affected 
and concerned; and when they enquire if any misfortune has 
happened to Atticus, it appears that he only ſighed for the cala- 
mity of another; and therefore a conſciouſneſs of this divine 
ſympathy affects them with greater force, TY 
In the bloom of youth, and amiable beyond expreſſion, Atti- 
cus graces ſociety, and is capable of acquiring a dignity to his 
company: wherever he comes, all, as if by intuitive conviction, 
ſeem to perceive his ſuperiority : when he ſpeaks, he has the de- 
lectable power of inſpiring others with a kind of pleaſure, to 
which, till then, they were totally ſtrangers ; he ſcrupulouſly 
avoids the imputation of reftraint or boldneſs, though few ſur- 
paſs him in true politeneſs and Jaudable gaiety : his gentleneſs 
never degenerates into inferiority ; neither is he ever aſhamed or 
aukward, yet entirely unaſſuming ; for he knows that ſhame and 
aukwardneſs, though often miſcalled Modeſty, are nothing better 
than the offspring of pride; and that they indubitably ſubject © 
their poſſeſſors to a thouſand inconveniencies, and prove a very 
potent obſtacle to their paſſing through life with any real ſatii- 
faction or tranquillity : nevertheleſs, with a refined judgement, 
he has a ſort of exalted timidity ; which, far from rendering 
him contemptible, or ridiculous, highly ſerves to give a meanin 
and majefty to his countenance, and to claim an abſolute aſcen- 
dency. The turbulent and the proud are over-awed by his 
filence and unaſſuming merit: he is a true patriot of his coun- 
try ; nor does the modeity of Atticus impede his 23 
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the throne, and guarding againſt inferior natures, that would 
| overwhelm and enſlave his fellow citizens. | | 
After this humble attempt to delineate the amiableneſs of Mo- 
defty, I ſhall reſpectfully conclude for the preſent with the fol- 
lowing panegyric ; = . Io 
Hail, Modeſty ! thrice humble, lovely maid ! 
Who giv'ſt to ev'ry virtue threefold beauty 
Thou ſtand'ſt in need of none, but all of thee, 
To make their worth the more conſpicuous. 
Thou to the virgin cheeks new luſtre add'ft, 
And mak'ſt the fair poſſeſs a pow'r divine: 
Thou humbleſt pride, and ſetteſt wit a bound, 
Which, if obſerv'd, produces ſterl.ag joy; 
But, treſpaſs'd once, gives birth to loath'd contempt, 
From thee, thou fountain of extatic bliſs ! - 
Flow all the comforts mortals here poſſeſs : 
Inſpir'd by thee, thou ſpark of heav'nly fire! 
We're taught to conquer ev'ry baſe defire, 


— 


Je Hiſtery of Miß Eliza D———, given in a Letter ts 
Miſs Wo — 
NGRATITUDE is a crime, thank Heaven, I have hitherto 
been incapable of committing z and, to avoid it, I ſeize the 


I 


remaining hours of my life, that are allotted me, to return my 


dear Miſs W—— my fincere thanks for the many unmerited. fa» 
yours ſhe has beſtowed upon me. Happy ſhould I now be, had 1 
proved myfelf more worthy of them: but you, my dear Charlotte, 
ever look on the miſconduct of others with a tender ſympathy 
and partiality ; therefore I will venture to lay before you the paſt 
actions of my life, that have been more unfortunate than guilty ; 
though the malevolence of the world will not allow the former, 
and their ill- nature is eyer ready to believe the latter: however, 
to E candour I will entruſt the ſequel of my unhappy, and 
perhaps not unintereſting ſtory. You may remember I haye 
often mentioned that I was deprived very young of my parents; 
they both died before I had reached my third year; too young to 
de ſenſible of the Joſs: but indeed it was well ſupplied by the 
care of my grandfather, My father married againſt the appro- 

batlon of his friends, and they were never reconciled, my motaer 
being but a ſmal! fortune, though in every other point his equal; 
put his father never after took the leaſt notice of bim, and he had 
nothing but a Captain's commiſſion to ſubſiſt on, and at his 
dcath could not entail it on his child; my mother's father, there- 
fore, took me under his protection, and wrote to my other friends, 

| (ar 
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(or more properly kindred) to defire they would contribute ſome- 
thing to my ſupport ; but never being honoured with an anſwer, 
I was entirely dependent on his bounty, which indeed was large : 
he was high in church preferment, and it is the diſpoſition of the 
Clergy generally to live up to it, which he likewiſe did, In the 
pariſh in which we refided were many genteel families, and of 
conſequence we were intimate with them; but my grandfather's. 
whole ftudy and delight was in my education. Nature had been 
laviſh of her favours both in my mind and perſon, and he did all 
in his power to improve and cultivate fo fertile a ſoil : no pains, 
nor any expence were regarded to make me the accompliſhed 
lady: he himſelf taught me the French and Italian languages; 
nor was I any diſcredit to his inſtructions, for at the age of four- 
teen I was perfect miſtreſs of both: muſic, dancing, and draw- 
ing-maſters, attended me, and I made a great proficiency in all 
thoſe accompliſhments. Think not that my head or heart paſſed 
unnoticed ; no, my good grandfather took uncommon pains to 
improve the former, and to enlarge the Jatter ; his library was 
well furniſhed with books well choſen ; and thoſe he thought 
adapted to my capacity, he recommended to my peruſal ; not 
with a view to ſay I had read them, but to underſtand them; and 
I always wrote my remarks on thoſe characters I approved or 
diſapproved, and then had the opinion of my grandfather, which 
more ſtrongly impreſſed them on my memory. And with what 
paternal fondneſs would he clap his Eliza to his breaſt, and warn 
her to ſhun the dangerous allurements that ever attend youth and 
beauty! Often would he relate melancholy inſtances of inno- 
cence that had fallen a prey to vice, through poverty unpitied, 
but not unnoticed by the world. Many of thoſe unhappy crea- 
tures would be preſerved from ruin, if one compaſiionate arm 
was but offered to ſupport their ſinking character; but after one 
falſe ſtep (the female ſex's in particular) it continues inexorable, 
and never countenances thoſe who would wiſh to return to the 
paths of virtue, unleſs their names are graced with Right Ho- 
nourable, or riches are at their command, Often has the tender 
tear of ſympathy ſtolen down his venerable cheek at the relation 
of the lives of ſome, on whom fortune had been neggard or in- 
conſtant of her favours, and, from the height of affluence and 
ſplendour, funk into the deep vale of obſcurity and poverty. 


6+ Therefore, my Eliza. (ſays he) build not too much on thoſe 


imaginary advantages and tranſitory joys which a few hours may 
deprive you of: in the mind alone reſt ſolid joy and true felicity, 
| which will ever make your happineſs independent of the world.“ 
Thus did my days glide on without any interruption : I aroſe 
in content, and lay down in the ſott lap of luxurious eaſe : peace 
attended me, for virtue was my guide. One day I was ſinging to 

| my 
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my grandfather, accompanied by the harpfichord, which was his 
favourite inftrument : I thought he breathed louder than uſual ; 
I topped to fee if he was afleep, but in a moment he fell ſenſe- 
leſs on the floor: I ſprung to the bell, and called for help: the 
ſervants came up in a great fright at hearing ſucha noiſe ; Lin- 
ſtantly ſent for the phyſician and apothecary, whilſt every means 
were uſed for his recovery; but all proved vain. As ſoon as they 
came he was bleeded ; but, alas ! the blood refuſed to flow : they 
then pronounced him dead; that it was an apoplectic fit: I 
feared as much, for he had had one or two before; but I was then 
unprepared for ſuch an event: I ſwooned away; they put me to 
bed ; I had a very indifferent night. I aroſe early, and went to 
the room in which my ever dear grandfather lay: no perſuaſton 
could prevail on me to leave him: I ſat ſeveral hours by his fide, 
quite ſtupified with grief: there was a luxury in it, that it would 
have been cruel to deny me, Thus did I ſpend every day, till he 
was torn for ever from my fight : I could then ſupport myſelf no 
longer: for ſeveral days my appetite was quite gone, and with 
the agitation of my ſpirits I fell ſenſeleſs on the floor: one fit 
| ſucceeded another till three o'clock in the morning: I was then 
in a frenzy fever, which remained on me for five days: if I re- 
coveicd, they feared my reaſon would be impaired : happy for me 
if it had, for then I ſhould have been inſenſible to all the miſery 
that I now feel: but I reproach not Heaven; no; I have long 
learnt the hard taſk of being wretched without repining; and 
my only view in writing this, is to return you my thanks for the 
many acts of friendſhip you have ſhewn me, and that you may 
have an opportunity of vindicating my conduct to the world, 
that has been too ſevere in condemning it; and laſtly, to warn 
you not to reſt too fecure in your own ftrength. Pure and un- 
ſpotted as your ſoul is, yet many a Clariſſa have fallen; and 
ſhould you unfortunately add to the number, mankind would 
then ceaſe to wonder at my misfortunes, —Pardon this interrup- 
tion in my little narrative. 17 5 1 
After a confinement of a month, my friend Lady L——, who 
had been my conſtant attendant, thought if I remained at my 
own houſe, every object would ſerve to renew my melancholy. ; 
me therefore inſiſted on my making her houſe my home: I ao- 
cepted her offer; but I was too weak to ſee company for many 
weeks after, and indeed my ſpirits were too low, J d 
At the expiration of three months, the winter was approach 
ing that they intended to leave the country, and, after many per- 
ſuañons, they prevatled on me to accompany them, which I pro- 
miſed. To Sir Charles L—— I entrutfted my 3 | 
viicd me to fell my furniture, coach, hortes, &c,.&c, which I 
dig ; and; when every expence was paid, I found myſelf in po- 
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ſeſſion of fifteen hundred pounds; a genteel fortune for one who 
had not been accuſtomed to partake of two thouſand a year! 
This, however, gave me but little concern; I was young, there- 
fore could bring myſelf to live in what manner was proper, as it 
placed me above dependency, 

The time came when we bid farewell to the calm pleaſure of a 
country life, to exchange it for the noiſe of the great world; but 
this had no effect on my temper, which was ſtill gloomy. Lady 


 L—— tried every amuſement to divert me: at laſt, after ſome 


time, ſhe prevailed on me to enter into the diverſions of the 


town; which I did, to oblige one who wiſhed to promote my fe- 


licity. | 3 . 

W ben the mind is ſoftened with ſorrow, love finds an eaſy en- 
trance to the heart. I own I was inſenſible to the particular at- 
tention Lord R——d paid to me: he appeared to poſſeſs every 


tender feeling, with every manly virtue; brave, without oſtenta- 


tion ; generous, without parade; and humane, without telling 


mankind what he felt; noble in his perſon, and elegant in his 
dreſs:; (though theſe two laſt qualities are of little conſequence, 
yet they will have ſome power over a female mind;) fueh was 
the man, Miſs W——, who endeavoured to gain the affection of 


your Eliza, A day never paſſed without my ſeeing and con- 


verſing with him: he always behaved with the reſpectfulneſs of 


love, without that foolifh fondneſs which is ſo diſzuftful, 


Lady L—— was vaſtly pleaſed with the happy proſpect that 


lay before me. Lord R—s fortune was conſiderable, and at the 


death of his mother it would receive a great addition: his family 
was antient, and his character, for a Nobleman, very good. From 


the purity of our own hearts, we did not doubt bur his inten- 


tions were honourable ;' for though my fortune was fo very in» 


ferior, yet in every other reſpect I was his equal. 


One day I thought he took greater freedom than was conſiſtent 


with my character, or his ufual delicacy. I rebuked him for it, 
but he ſwore 'twas only to try if I had virtue, as well beauty, ſu- 


perior to the reſt of my ſex. Sach confidence Cid I place in 


bim, that I believed, and pardoned. 

One misfortune ſeldom comes alone: Lady L wag 
ſeized violently with the ſmall-pox, which ran to fo great a 
height, that in a few days it deprived her of that life waich was 


a bleſſing to many. A few hours before her death, fhe took an 


affecting leave of your Eliza, told me in ber I thould lofe a ſteady 
friend, but hoped that loſs would be ſoon ſupplied in Lord R—. 
She begged that I would continue with Sir Charles till I was 
ſettled, or fo long as it was agreeable to me, and gave me many 
inſtruQtions- in regard to my conduct in life. She would have 
ſaid ſomething more; but death, eager of fo lovely a prey, 
{topped 
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ſtopped the power of utterance, and then cloſed the fineſt 
that ever beheld the light, None lamented her more than your 


Eliza, though Sir Charles was tly affected. A week after 


her deceaſe, ſhe was magnificently interred in Weſtminſter. Ab- 
bey. We neither paid nor received viſits for a month, unleſs it 
was Lord R——, who came every day, and every day encreaſed 
| his tenderneſs and affiduitics ; nor had I the leaſt doubt but his 
intentions were honourable, „ 

One evening we went with a large party to a 21 
was Venus, and he Apollo. At eleven o'clock he. came and 
begged I would retire, for he feared I ſhould exert my ſpitics too 


much. Without taking leave of the party I came with; Lattended 


bim, and he conducted me to the carriage: I thought it was Bir 


Charles's, but it proved to the contrary. I often remarked that 
we appeared to be going a great way. Lord R—— called. to the 


cvachman two or three times, but he muttered out an excuſe that 


no one could hear. At laſt the coach ſtopped : the entrance of 


the houſe reſembled Sir Charles's ; nor did I perceize the miſ- 
take till I entered a drawing oom magnificently furniſhed; I 


but found it locked: I then ſuſpected my . ſituation, and fell on 
ny knees, and begged that I might know the reaſon of this ſtrange 
| behaviour : he raiſed me, and ſet me on a ſoſa by his fide. : he be - 
gan to tell me how much he lov'd, and how happy he ſhould. be, 


could he call me his; but unfortunately he had, a mother, whoſe 


prevailing paſhon was avarice ; and if he married againk . her 
Stenz, 1 * would cut off the entail, and leave it to a nephew 
on whom ſhe doted ; and whatever virtue I might paſſeſa, would 
net atone for the want of fortune: that be unluckily had 
fraitened his affairs by gaming, and that it was not in his power to 
Marry me at preſent, but, whenever it was, he ſhould think it the 
_happieft moment of his life: he knew I had a foul ſuperior to the 
little formalities of the world ; that we could live together till 
fortune would prove more kind, and in the ſight of Heaven it 


would be juſt the ſame; that every hour of his life ſhould. be de- 


voted to my ſervice, and every thing that he poſſeſſed ſhould beat 
my command, | i C fa_s 

I ſtarted from him with indignation, and told him that I de- 
ſpiſed him and his inſulting offers: Heaven had placed me above 
dependency, and I hoped it would above contempt. At that in- 
ſtant a ſervant came to the door, and ſaid the coach was ready: 
I then fell on my knees, and begged him, if ever he had a filter 
whom he valued, that he would ſuppoſe her in my ſituation, and 
ſhew that mercy he would wiſh to have ſhewu her. It was all in 


vain 3 


turned round very quick, and told him we were wrong; he put 
faſt the door, and, with a ſignificant ſmile, anſwered we were 
right. 1 Was greatly ſurprized, and attempted to open the door, | 
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vain : he took me in his arms, and ran with me to the conch, 
put me in, and followed. I knew not where I was; the blinds 
were all drawn up. I there uſed every art and perſuaſion I was 


miſtreſs of, that he would conduct me to Sir Charles; that what 


had paſſed ſhould never be revealed. About ſeven o'clock the 
coach” ck: I was too much agitated to obſerve the houſe ; I 


ſa it was in the country. He took me in his arms, almoſt faint- 


ing, and carried me into a parlour, and gave me ſome water; he 
could not prevail on me to take any other nouriſhment ; he de- 
fired me to go to bed; I was conducted to a oom: Ithrew my- 


ſelt on the bed, but ſleep was a ſtranger to my eyes, and tears 
even refuſed to flow. . - 


Lord R ſent to deſire T would come to dinner; I went, 


dut refuſed to eat: he did every thing in his power to amuſe me: 


I till praved and entreated for my liberty, 5 85 
Thus did this day paſs. At eleven I called for a candle to go 


to bed. Lord R promiſed, on his honour, not to diſturb 


me. 'I went to my room, ſecured the door, the windows, and 
every thing; and, after recommending myſelf to the protection 
of that God who is ever good, went into bed. I lay a conſider- 


able time contriving how I ſhould eſcape. At length I deter- 


mined to bribe the ſervant who attended me. Nature, tired with 


the fatigue of the day, required fleep, and I ſunk into a gentle 
flumder: about three o'clock I awoke; but, good Heaven! 


judge of my aſtoniſhment to find Lord R. 


in the room: L 


| ſereamed, and cried for help, but no one came to my affiſtance : 


He begged me to be happy and pacified ; this houſe was his, and 


none dared to interrupt him. I begged, I entreated ; but, ah! 


my Charlotte, it was all in vain. In the morning he left me; 


but I could no longer bear myſelf : I had often attempted to put 
an end tomy being; and, could I have imbibed the principles of 
the old Romans, 
- Meceaſed to be a bleſſing, they had a right to return it to the 
donor z* but my education forbade ſuch thoughts. 
Oſten would my good grandfather ſay, 2 


I certainly ſhould ; they thought that when 


h! my Eliza, as 
you paſs through life, you muſt expect, in gathering the roſes, to 
be pricked with the thorns ; and when you ſip of the honey, 


you will ſometimes be ſtung by the bee: we are ſent into this 


world as a trial for the next: the thoughts of what may happen 
ſhould not make you unhappy ; it ſhould only make you more 


grateful}, that you have not yet experienced them, and ſerve to 
make you more ready to relieve thoſe who are leſs proſperous.” 


But now, indeed, I wanted every conſolation, —As foon as Lord 
K — left me, I locked the door, and ſecured it as well as 1 
coule*;” I then gave vent to my tears, and thought of ways to 
eſcape. . Lord R frequently came to the door, but I made 

Vor. IV, 83. * | him 
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not think it poſſible that it could have ſuch an effect. 
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him no anſwer. At night I was. determined to fly from a perſon 
whom I yet loved, and yet deſpiſed : be ſent to deſire I would 
dine with him; that I refuſed, but would eat ſomething in my 
own room. When the ſervant came, I offered her a nate of 
hand for a, hundred pounds, if ſhe would endeavour for me to 
eſcape, The ſum pleaſed, and ſhe promiſed : one o'clock was 
the appointed hour. At eleven Lord R came, and entreated 
I would let him in: I was obliged to uſe art, which at any other 
time I ſhould have deteſted : I promiſed him the next night, and, 
after a number of perſuaſions, he left me, SHA 

One of the old ſervants came to conduct me to the road; 
ſhe went two or three miles with me, and then we parted. At 
break of day I heard a carriage coming towards me: I was then 


in hopes of being relieved. My hopes were not groundleſs : 
you, my dear Mifs W————, was the perſon that appeared; 


your humanity would not permit you to paſs one who ſeemed diſ- 
treſſed; you ordered the coachman to ſtop: I only told you 1 
was very unhappy and unfortunate ; for I was fearful, if I en- 
tered into particulars, I ſhould be purſued, You immediately 
took me under your protection: my dreſs and figure denoted me 


above the common rank, and freed you of the ſuſpicions of my 


being an impoſtor. To you I am indebted for this ſafe retreat. 


and what tranquillity I now enjoy. However innocent my foul 


n, yet my honour is loſt; and that thought will ever render me 


the moſt miſerable of beings, But my ſtay here will not be 


long. Could you but ſee the havock that ſorrow'has made on a 
form that uſed to excite admiration in every beholder, you would 


Na my face no more is fair, 
My lips retain no red; 
Sunk are my eyes indeath's ſtill glare, 
And love's vain hopes ate fled. 


CF. v * 


| Let my unhap conduct warn you not to put too much confi 


dence in man; for, if you do, you ſurely will be betrayed : nor 
reſt not too ſecure in your own ſtrength. But this caution I hope 


will be needleſs. Sir Charles has been to ſee me, and bebaved 


with the greateſt humanity. Lord R—, I hear, has tried every means 
to find me, and offers large rewards to thoſe who would diſcover 
me. Why will he wiſh to deſtroy the peace of one, whoſe only | 
fault was in loving him too well? Though I deteſt and abbor 
his actions, yet I have ſtill a partiality.—But no more of him: 


_ the remaining hours of my life I dedicate to Heaven; who, I 


hope, will judge by the heart, not the actions of your Eliza, 
Vinditate my conduct to the world, which has been too ſevete. 
In the mean time, my moſt ardent prayers ſhall be for your prę- 
ſervation and happineſs, —Accept the grateful thanks of one h 
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Js indebted to you for that fellcity that ſhe now enjoys 'T am, 
dear Miſs W „your much obliged, ELIZA D— 


De falling Lx TER was written by Moif, DE VOLTAIRE 


10 bir Friend at Amſterdam, after the Defeat of the Spiniards 
before Algiers, 

To VER fince the religious. wars ceaſed, Chriſtian Knights 
EH have become totally uſeleſs. The Knights of Malta, how- 
ever, offered themſelves ſome time ago to ſubdue the States of 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco, at a very eaſy ſubſidy 
from the Maritime States of Europe. But it was Chriftian policy 


that theſe Barbarian neighbours do exiſt, grow powerful, that 


Ehriſtian Kings and mighty nations ſend money and warlike 
ſtores every year to theſe inſignificant, ſavage, and Barbarian 


Deys and Beys. Algiers, which has two men of war of 50 guns 


each, four of 40 guns, and five frigates of 30 guns, is ſole maſ- 
ter of the Mediterranean, and preſcribes law to the Dutch, Eng- 
liſh, French, and Spaniſh nations, each of whoſe navy at leaſt. 
conſiſts of 200 large ſhips of war; and thus we ſubmit to ſee 
our rich merchantmen taken by Algerine barges ; our parents, 
friends, and beſt ſailors, taken. priſoners and ſold for ſlaves. Itis 


_ ridiculous, you will ſay ; but no matter, they will anſwer you it 


is political. I congratulated myfelf, when I found Spain (moſt 

Catholic in cutting throats) fitting out a powerful fleet todeſtroy 
Algiers, that neſt of birds of prey; but, to my great ſorrow, I 
ſdon again beheld ten or twelve thouſand Spaniards ſlaughtered 
before the batteries of Algiers, and the fleet failing home as faſt 
as poſſible. But will not France, Great Britain, and Holland, 
immediately join Spain, and put a period to theſe little, but trou- 


| bleſome Barbarian States? No, by no means; their High Migh- 


tineſſes the Dutch muſt remain neuter, in order to ſell gunpow- 
der and balls, as alſo their cheeſe, to both the Belligerent States. 
Great Britain is juſt engaged in a war of more conſequence with 
her own colonies. Doubtleſs you are defirous to know the cauſe 
of that civil war between mother and daughters, which in the 
very beginning colt the lives of thouſands, and is likely to throw 
the whole Empire into convulfions. It is, in one word, this: the 
daughter colonies ſay, We will ſupply you with every thing in 
our power chearfully, free, and voluntarily.” But the mother- 
country replies, Becauſeye will give every thing chearfully and 
voluntarily, ye are rebels, and your throats muſt be cut.” Perhaps 
you will expect 12,000 men of France, which ſhe ſhould give to 


Spain according to the treaty called the Family Compact, when- 


ever the latter 1s involved in a war ; but, in reply to this, I muſt 


infatm you, that France muſt * excuſed on the preſent * 
5 2 | or 
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for 2 reaſon of ſtill more eonſequence; and which i is, if in caſe 
ſhe ſhould ſend any forces againſt the Mahometan State, her Am- 
baſſador at Conſtantinople would. laſe the. excluive- privilege of 


wearing a coat of green cloth, Sweeden muſt take care of the 
Barbarians at Stockholm. Denmark has been very buſy theſe 


four years, in order to deſtroy every wiſe regulation introduced 
during the Adminiſtration of Count Struenſee. My old friend, 
Cobou, at Berlin, is of opinion, that all this confuſion denotes 
the coming of the Meſſiah ; but this I do not believe, becauſe 


Aly Bey was deſtroyed, and Cheik Daher does not ſucceed e InP 
the Porte. 


DIALOGUES of the LIVING. 
THE LAMENTATION. 


[Scene. Mr. Mildmay in his parlour, reading « news- paper.— 


Miſs Mildmay at her tambour.—A Vi irginian ightingate | in a 
cage near her.] 5 


Mr. M. (laying down his paper. 9 


W effects of civil war 


5 s M. Oh ! my bird, my bird, my bird! 1 
7. M. Bleſs me, V child, what's the matter ? ? 


Mfs M. My bird, papa, my bird has fallen off his perch, and 


is dead, —Oh ! what will become of me:! ? burſting inte tears, 


wringing her hands, and flamping upon the floor. 
Mr. M. [T aling her by * hand.) Why, Kitty, compoſe 
yourſelf, my how; I will allow you to be ſorry for your play- 


thing; but to expreſs your concern in ſo extravagant a manner, 


is certainly carrying it too far, What is your loſs compared wit 

that of the public, in the lives of ſo many brave fellows ; with 

that of ſo many fathers, mothers, wives, and children, now de- 
ploxiog the cruel fate of their dear relations, facrificed to a na- 


tional quarrel, whom we ſhould have had ſufficient reaſon to la- 


ety had they fallen in cating ys againſt our dene ene- 
mies 


Miſs M. Pſhaw! what's that to me? I know nobody in Ame- 


rica whom I care a pin for; and I am ſure I have reafon enough 
to fret, for I ſhall never get ſuch another bird, as they will not, [ 


ſuppoſe, let any nightingales come over from Virginia while we 


ſend ſoldiers to fight againſt them. 


Ar. Al. Really, child, you diſcover a very unfeeling bert, 


_ while you give way to this trifling, when thin ſuch infinite 
; 3 canyot draw off your attention from an infgnificant 
ird. 
3] A. [erying.] Nay” now, papa, it is you who are unfeel- 
1E 1 for you ate not in the lealt bit forry ſor my poor nightin- 
| gale, 


HAT a terrible havock on both fides ! How fatal are the 
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gale, though I have read ſomewhere that even a beetle feels a 
pang as great when it is trod upon, aa when a giant dies; and 
you have often chid me yourſelf far teazing puppics and kittens, 
22 are diſpleaſed with me becauſe I cry for my poor dear 
bird. 5 | | CO lor: 
Mr. M. You ſay right, my dear; I do not by any means ap- 
prove of cruelty to animals; nothing diſcovers a worſe diſpoſi- 


tion; it is cruel to torment the ſmalleſt fly; and I always read 


that paſſage in our immortal Shakeſpeare, to which you allude, 
with particular pleaſure, looking upon it as a ftriking proof of 
his humanity. But though I could never forgive your ee wy 


animals, as they are all ſuſceptible of pain as well as ourſelves, I 


cannot imagine that a beet!e, or even a bird, ſuffers fo keenly or 
ſo long in the agonies of death as a human being : beſides, as 
they are incapable of reflection while they live, and ceaſe to exiſt 
for ever when they die, their death is of courſe of leſs conſe- 
quence, eſpecially to animals of their own ſpecies, by whom 
they cannot be lamented. —But on the other hand, the brave 
fellows who fell in the late bloody action, have many of them, 
no doubt, left families in the greateſt diſtreſs, having not only 
loſt dear relations whom they affectionately loved, but on whom 
they depended for their ſubſiſtence. How many diſconfolate 
widows may be reduced to the moſt degrading ſituations for the 


ſupport of themſelves and their children !—As a father, I can 


particularly feel for thoſe parents whoſe ſons have been torn from 
them in their ſpring of life; I can make their miſery my own. - 
Don't you believe, Kitty, that trifling as you are, I ſhoald be in- 
finitely more concerned for the loſs of you, than you are for the 
toſs of your bird ? —There is no bearing the reflection; and yet 
my child would not, perhaps, mourn for me with more ſorrow 
than ſhe mourns for her nightingale. EEE 

Miſs M. [burſting inta tears, ] Nay, now my dear papa wrongs 
his girl indeed : I lament moſt fincerely the loſs of all the unfor- 
tunate men killed in America, and very. much pity thoſe who 
loved them, and were protected by them; but then [wiping her 


eyes] how happy am I, my dear papa, that you are not of a pro». 
_ feffion which would oblige you to leave'me, Oh! I could not 


bear the thoughts of it: I would give up all the birds upon earth 
to preſerve your life and health ' | 1 


r. H. Stop, my good girl ; the pleaſure which you give me 
is painful, —I had a mind to try you, and am tranſported to ſee 


| you,** tremblingly alive to all the fineſt feelings of the human 

a — „I ſhall from this time be ready to believe, that ſhe Who is 
affected by theTufferings of any part of the animal creation, muſt 
ever be tenderly attached to her relations and her friendz. 


«. 
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On LauvuoDdaBlet AMBITION, 

How vain are all our glories, all our paint, 

Unleſs good fenſe preſerves what beauty pains ! 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; | 

Charms frike the ſight, but merit wins the foul. 

e 

T is ſearce any defect that operates more unfavou- 
1 rably on the ſum of life, than a total inſenſibility to the 
calls of Ambition. Ambition is the wind which ſeems to have 
been meant to keep our natures from ſtagnation. Where this ac- 
tive principle is wanting, we are ſoon overgrown by gloomy and 
ungraceful habits, which render us unfit for all ſociety, but ſuch 
as is coarſe and ſullen as ourſelves, A want of Ambition while 
we are young, confines us to the loweſt friendſhips, and unites 


us in the moſt diſgraceful marriages : it precludes education from 


its uſe, and takes the chief advantage from riches, which they 
would otherwiſe inherit. A perſon totally unambitious, is little 


| better than the fat weed of Shakeſpeare, that rots itſelf in caſe on 


Lethe's wharf. 2 . 

Were thoſe to whom the care of youth is entruſted, diſcover 
this imperfection, their utmoſt power ſhould be exerted to ſupply 
it, The ſpark is ſometimes hidden, though rarely quite extin® ; 


and, by repeated aſſiduities, may at laſt be fanned into a flame. 


o conduct the ſpirit to which he has given motion, as well as 
life, muſt be a taſk peculiarly grateful to a parent, X 
| I was once acquainted with two ſiſters, from whoſe fate in life 
my ſentiments may receive ample illuſtration. Their fortunes 
were exactly equal, nor were their perſons eaſily diſtinguiſhable, 

he elder (as ſoon as the natural obſtinacy in her temper had 


rendered the advice of her parents a fruitleſs interpoſition in her 


fivour) adandoned all cultivation of her mind, and delighted in 
the converfe of thoſe only, who having even leſs advantages than 
herſelf to boat of, could ſcarce be conſidered in the light of ri- 


 yals, When reprimanded by her ſincereſt friends for perfift- 


ing in ſuch mean attachments, ber conſtant anſwer was, that fhe 
Fad no Ambition.  'Thereſult of this weakneſs, to which ſhe ſtub- 


rnly adhered, is now too glaringly conſpicuous, She married 


* 


ent ability to reward, 


That 
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That too many of our females are fitted by education for a 
place in Mahomed's paradiſe, the moſt voluptuous enquirer after 
ſenſual gratificatians muſt allow. They are taught to dance and 
fing, the only accampliſhments required by a Muſſulman, either 
in his real or viſionary ſeraglio. Let my fair countrywomen, 
however, be reminded, that even the circle of empty pleaſure is 
much contracted by a negleR of the reaſoning faculties : that in 
the talents which they cultivate with ſo much ſolicitude, they 


are rivalled by the brute creation: that birds may be inſtructed in 


artificial modulations, and that beaſts are taught to move with 
ſteps correſponding to muſic; nay, that the greater part of the 
very pleaſures which are chiefly valued by their ſex, are enjoyed 
in equal perfection by animals who have not the advantage of 
reafon to ſharpen their ſenſe of fruition. | 3 
To derive quiet from indifterence to more exalted delights, 
ſhould ſee m to be the utmoſt hope of ſuch candidates for matrimo- 
nial happineſs. But even this hope would certainly prove deceit- 
ful; as the ſtormy paſſions that diſturb the tranquillity of life, 
are chiefly miſchievous in uncultivated natures. In paffing aver 
the deſart, the tempeſt meets with no obſtruction. The want of 
Ambition which precludes a young lady from improvement, can= 
not fail to render her unhappy, into whatever connection ſhe may 
be thrown. With tolerable advantages of underftanding, ſhe 
might occaſionally ſoften the ferocity of the moſt ſavage huſband, 
or learn at leaſt to bear his ſeverities with temper and reſolation. 
Without any mental qualifications, ſhe is unable to make her way 
with a partner like herſelf, but by oppoſing violence to violence: 
and when can the conteſt for ſuperiority be decided between thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the reaſonable bounds of the power 
for which they are engaged in endleſs contention ? Such couples 
may oppreſs each other by vociferous altercation ; but when the 
fatigue of it is paſt, the cauſe remains ta be examined again, as' 
frequently as recruited ſtrength, or a freſh accident, ſhall revive 
the old diſpute, or afford opportunity for a new one. To ſuch, 
the concluſion of. exiſtence is the only end of diſagreement, - 
As the world, to thoſe of unthankful natures, appears to relifh 
more of ſorrow than of joy, we are ſometimes told that whatever 
arts contribute to awaken our ſenſibility, are adverſe to our gene- 
ral intereſts : that the fragrance of the roſe is as grateful. to the 
clown, as to the Courtier ; while the callous hand of the former 
1s proof againſt the thorns by which the tender ſkin of the latter 
would be wounded: and laſtly, that all the moſt material duties 
of humanity are but performed by thoſe whoſe perceptions reſt 
in their original ſimplicity, without any additions borrowed from 
art or literature, —T he fickt of theſe remarks is undoubtedly fal- 
1 lacious, 
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lacious, and in the reſt there is little leſs of abſurdity tobede: 


tected. 


thoſe who are too indolent to create new ones, or too ignorant to 
exalt ſuch as are common into excellence, by intellectual chy- 
miſtry, muſt indeed be granted; and yet unlimited are the plea- 
ſures of others who borrow from the wiſdom of ages paſt, what 


their preſent experience could not ſupply ; and fill up every in- 


terval, during which the body is inactive, by beſtowing ornament 
on the mind. When misfortunes happen, from this : 


never- failing conſolations may be drawn, When 
forward, to this alone are we indebted for its refinement and du- 
ration. 


That thoſe who are leaſt acquainted with the extenſive dates 
of humanity, have diſcovered the means to practiſe them with 


the greateſt exactneſs, is a ſuppoſition ſo romantic, that it ſcarce 
deſerves a ſerious refutation. When his aim is right, the moſt 


illiterate ruſtic may be juft ; but ſurely his power to confer bene- 


fits, though not his inclination, will be confined. He cannot be 


_ ſuppoſed to extend his pity to calamities which he is incapable of 


feeling; or to haſten to relieve others from perplexities, through 
which he himſelf was too ill inſtructed to have found his way. 
To be wiſe in ſome degree, when the means of wiſdom are not be- 
yond our reach, is therefore a duty which we owe to the wants of 
ons, as well as to our own. 


If there be one delight which is more eminently entiched than 


8 from the treaſury of the mind, it is LOVE, which rules 


the ſofter ſex, at leaſt till its claims are Gif puted by the variety of 
fubordinate gratifications with which mis age of luxury abounds. 
Without elegance of ideas, that couple towards whoſe union the 


moſt fortunate external circumſtances have concurred, do but half 


enjoy each other. The nicer threads of connection are ſtill want- 
ing between them. The pleaſures which they can either Zive, 
or receive, are of a fugitive kind, as ſome of the neceſſary ties 
are wanting to hold them faſt. Mutual hdelity and good mans: 
ners may preſerve the marriage bond without any appareat flaw ; 


but it is only by the ſtricteſt intimacy. of minds that reaſonable 


and laſting happineſs can be maintained. A woman, in particu- 


lar, who underſtands her own intereſt, will always keep alive a 


laudable Ambition to appear generally amiable ; for a man of 


delicacy is rarely long enamoured of the object which can boaſt 
of no attraction for apy ſenſes beſides his own, 


I am, SIR, 


Your humble feryant, &e. 
An 


That life will ſpontaneouſly offer but a ſcanty ſupply of joys to 


* 


| 


| 
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Hr authintic Copy of @ Clauſe in the Will of the late Chriſtopher 
Nicholſon, Ef; of the County of Meath, in the Kingdom of 
n nr be | 


' Give und bequeath unto Edward Newenham, of the city of 
Dublin, Bart. lately diſmiſſed from his revenue employment, 
one bond executed to me by Guftavus Lambert, of Beaupare, in 
the county of "Meath, Eſq;z{from whoſe hand I acknowledge the 
choiceſt gift man can receive under Heaven) in the penal ſum of 


6671. 78. Ad. and one other bond executed to me by the ſaid 


Guſtavus Lambert, in the penal ſum of 1000!. Both ſaid bonds 
to be to, and for his, the faid Sir Edward Newenham's own. uſe 


and benefit, as my ſhare of tribute for his faithful and ſpirited 


perfarmanct of his Parliamentary truſt, at the riſk, and at length 
the loſs of his purchaſed livelihood, in theſe trying days of anar- 


chy, of preflion, and corruption, —— W heg we fee civil gover- 
nors [who ought to be the Miuiſters of God, to protect the 


rights and preſerve the morals of the ſubject) turn Miniſters, of 
Stag, to fab their rights, deſtroy their morals, and debguch their 
Repreſentatives :—when we ſce the people wickedly and wen- 
tonly loaded with taxes, and their public money diſtributed be- 

fore their faces amongſt a confederacy of pick-pockets, betraying 
and devouring the nation :--whep we fee religion, liberty, and mo- 
rals, in the jaws of death, environed by allaflins, can any thinking 
man of integrity at all live or die without avowing his deteſtation 

of ſuch abandoned malefactors, and their accomplices ? : 


— — 


6 
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1 E ſpirit of detraction, fo frequently met with among 


mankind, certainly owes its riſe to a real want of the prin- 
eiples of candour, generoſity, and juſtice; the conſequence of 
whichas, 2s Solomon ſays, that Their heart ſtudieth deſtruction, 
and their lips talk of miſchief.” A man may ſpeak of things 
with great freedom, without touching a perſon's reputation, 
which ought to be as ſacred by the laws of bumanity, as their 


eftates by the laws of the land: he who violates the former, 


would alſo the latter, were the puniſhment he then incurs out of 
the way.—lt was the advice of Count Teſſin to the young Prince 
of Sweden, Beware of thoſe men who would inſinuate them- 


<< jelves into your favour, by ſpeaking ill of others: ſpurn them 
„ from you, blaft their hopes at once: whatever information 
* they may pretend to bring, their real deſign is to ſerve them- 
* ſelves.” —— Io ſpeak evil of no man, is the advice of St. 
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Innumerable are the vehicles in which this deadly poiſon is 
communicated to the world; tis done by ſo ſubtle and nice an 
infuſion, that it is not to be taſted or diſcovered but by its ef- 
fects. Theſe are like a peſtilence which rageth at noon-day, 
ſweeping all before it, and levelling, without diſtinction, the 
good and the bad. | 

— — , ſlander, 

Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile, whoſe breath 

Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world, Kings, Queens, and States, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 

This viperous ſlander enters. 


' SHAKESPEARE's CYM. 


What ſhall we ſay, then, of this abominable vice ? Can we 
urge one argument in its favour ? No, but many more againſt it, 
were they wanted. Let us then conſtantly pray, with all humi- 
lity, in the language of the Royal Pſalmiſt : Set a watch, O 
« Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my lips: being 
e aſſured, for our encouragement, that he that backbiteth not 
„ with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh 
« up a reproach againft his neighbour, ſhall abide in the taber- 
c nacle of the Lord, and ſhall dwell in his holy hill.” 

If we have ever been guilty of curſed Slander, we ought to 
make ſpeedy reſtitution to the utmoſt of our power, 


e 
— 


The TORRENT and the RIVER, 
Feen La Fontaine. - 
Cuivis poteſt accidere quod cuiquam poteſt. 


Traveller who, on the road, 
A Fled from a gang of thieves behind, 
In hopes of reaching ſome abode, 
Fpurr'd ſarrel till ſhe went like wind. 


Seldom one miſchief comes alone; 
Scarce had he left them out of ſight, 
But, rumbling down its bed of ſtone, 
A torrent puts him in a fright, 


Alas! what muſt Pill Garlick do, 
In midſt of ſo much danger got? 


Waters oppoſe, while rogues purſue ; 
I ſhall be drown'd, or ſhall be ſhort. 


I hear 


Eo . 
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J hear them coming at full ſpeed, 

Venture I muſt—ſo in he ſprung ; 

A plunge or two from danger freed, 
For ſorrel was both briſk and young. 


On came the thieves in full purſuit, 
But find the torrent in their way; 


What then? If yon poor rogue went thro't, 


To us it ne'er ſhall prove a ſtay. 


So ſaid, ſo done, they plunge, they paſs, 


The traveller's again beſet ; 
A river lies before his face, 
Behind he hears their horſes feet. 


Couarage, quoth he, my mare is good 
What need I here of danger dream ? 

Did I not paſs yon foaming flood? 
And ſhall I fear this ſleepy ſtream ? 


Fearleſs at this, he quits the fide, 
Though fatal the adventure be; 
For, ſwiftly as the waters glide, | 
He reach'd the Styx, e're they the ſea, 
„ & un 
Wit ſhould be learn'd at others coſt; 
In mind from hence the moral keep ; 


Diſdain thoſe enemies who boaſt, 
But dread the filent and the deep. 


19 


3 


— 


E 


The FABLIE f tte OLD LION. 
A Lion, who, while vig'rous ſtrength remain'd, 
O'er all the beaſts around terrific reign'd ; 
Where'er his nerceneſs urg'd him raging ſtill; 
His will his law, and cruelty his will ; 
Broke down at laſt with the decays of age, 
His nervous powr's all ſpent, and quench'd his rage, 
Himſelf too weak to make the weakeſt fear, 


And life's concluding period drawing near; 


Th' avengers of his paſt deſtructive ſway, 

His barb'rous deeds are haſt*ning to repay. 

Attacks him firſt with his ſharp fangs the boar, 
And in fierce fury tears and wounds him fore; 
Next to the boar, the bellowing bull ſucceeds; 
Gor'd with his piercing horns, the tyrant beeeds. 


= 4 Then 


\ 


.: ͤU—ÿ—ü «c — 


HNonſtruction. Draw the quadrant 


from the privateer at her firſt ſeeing 


— ä — 
— ͤ — 
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Then the dull afs t'afflict his vengeance flies, 
And ſpurns th' expiring monarch, as he lies 
Lab'ring and groaning under all the pains, 

In theſe ſad hours of anguiſh he ſuſtains : 

His bitt'reſt anguiſh this, that brought thus lowg 
He bears ſuch inſults from ſo mean a fee. 


Let all in pow'r, haw pow'r they uſe,refledt, 
And nat oppreſs their people, but protect, 
For once that time arriv'd, when pow'r is loſt, 
 Thelawleſs tyrant finds it to his cot, 
That all combine t'expreſs their dire diſlike, 
; And nat one hand's fo mean but baſtes to ſtrike. 


— 


* Anſwer , by the Propeſer, W. Litſon, to his Queſtion inſerted 7 
nt eb. 11. | 


Cor quarter circle WAE, and let 
A be the place of the privateer ; then 
draw the W. N. W. and North lines 
AC and AB of any length, which will 
repreſent the bearings of the two ſhips No 


them; alſo draw the N. W. line AD | 
6 miles, her diftance run in two hours; W 3 
then will D be the place the privateer anchored at. Then fe 
D draw the W. by S. and N. E. lines, the two ſhips bearings 
from the privateer at that time, to cut the line AC in C, and the 


line ABin B; then will C and B be the places where the two 


ſhips are at an anchor. Join the points C and B, and 'tis done ; 


for DC is her diſtance to the firſt ſhip, CB her diſtance to the ſe- 


cond, and the angle ACB her courſe from the firſt to the ſecond 
<6 . 
Calculation. In the right-angled triangle ABD is given the 


angle at B, 45 deg. the angle at A 45 dep. and the fide AD 6 to 
find the fide AB, a "IF OM ” | 


= co. ar. 
As the angle at B, 45 deg. 5} 0.1cocte 
Is to the fide AD 6, — — | 82 

So is radius go deg. —_ — — 30.0000c0 
To the fide AB, 8.3 — 1 0.928666 5 


In 


om 
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Ia the triangle ACD is given the angle at A. 22 deg. 30 min. 
the angle at C 33 deg. 45 min. the angle ar D 123 deg, 45 min, 
and the fide AD, 6, to find the fides AC and DE, 


CO, Ar. 
As the angle at C 33 deg. 45 min. — ©.25520r 
Is to the fide AD, 6, — — o llt, 
So is the ſupplement of the angle at D (123 deg. 
45 min.) 56 deg. 15 min. * 9.911246 
— 
To the ſide AC, 9s — — 0.953258 | 
ee | ©; 
As the angle at C 33 dep. 45 min. — ©. 255261 
Is to the fide AD, 6, — — 0.778151 
So is the angle at A 22 deg. 30 min. — 9.582840 
To the fide DC, 4. — — 0.616252 


— OC CCC— 


Bcing the diſtance of the privateer to the firſt ſhip. 
In the triangle ABC is given the fide AB 8.5, the fide AC 9, 
and the angle at A 67 deg. 30 min, to find the angle at B and 
the angle at C, or the courſe from the firſt to the ſecond ſhip, 
and the fide CB their diſtance. 
JJ  .-_ oc co. ar. 
Side AB, 85 As the ſum of the two ſides, 17 5—8.757952 


Sum, 17-5 Is to their difference, 0.5—1.698870 


Diff. 0. 5 
180. o So is the tangent of the half 
67.30 ſum of the two unknown 


am - 


angles, 56 deg, 15 min. -- 10.175107 | 
Halved 112.30 M. F - ED 


1 


To the tangentof half their diffe- 


—ů—ů— ¼—uU—õ— ã —-— 


Their ſum is the angle at B, 58.42 7 


Their diff. is the angle at C, 53.48 


The angle at C being 53 deg. 48 min. or 4. 3 4th points, 
which added to the oppolite point of W. N. W. or bearing of 
the privateer from the ſhip at C when fiſt at A, is E. S. E. 
makes N. E. by E. 1-4th E. neareſt far her courſe from the ſhip 
at C to the ſhip at A | | 


As 
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* 
. : _— -: 

As the angle at B 58 deg. 42 min. — 0.068309. 

Es to the de AC, 9 2 - — 0.954242 


So is the angle at A 67 deg. 30 min, 3 9.985615 


To the fade CB, 9.7 ooo noe 0.938166 | 


Which is the privatter's diſtance from the firſt to the ſecond ſhip. 
Note, As there is but 5 tenths difference in the ſides, you muſt 
take the logarithm of 5 and make the index negative, by placing 
2 daſh over it, as you ſee above, and ſubſtract it from the index of 
the lower line, inſtead of adding it. ; 

From the foregoing ſolution, it appears plain that the priva- 


teer*s diſtance from where ſhe anchored at to the firft ſhip, is 4 


miles, which ſhe'll ſail in one hour in a four knot gale; and 

her courſe from the firſt ſhip to the ſecond N. E. by E. 1-4th E. 

_ eiftance 9.7 miles, which with the ſame gale ſhe'll ſail in two 
houss and twenty-five minutes. Rn : 


—— 4 ” — —ͤ— 0 — OED — 


Silver, by Lambert Bowden, to G. T.: Queftion, inſerted 
nn Fuly 8. b 
8 radius —— 7 —— 8 


: tang. of the lat. 51 deg. 30 min, — 10.099395 


3 5 tang. of the declination, q deg, — — 9-1997 12 


_ » fine of the aſcenſional difference, 11 deg. 29 min. 9.299107 


Which converted into time, is 45 min. 56ſec. this added to 6 
hours makes 6 hours, 45 min. 56 ſec. the time of ſun riſing ; 
and ſubſtracted from 6 hours, leaves 5 hours, 14 min. 4 ſec. the 
time of ſun ſetting. Double the time of ſun ſetting is the length 


of the day==10 hours, 28 min. 8 ſec. and the time of ſun riſing 


doubled is the length of the night==1 3 hours, 31 min, 52 ſec, 


* * We have received the like anſwers from T. Paſmore and 
 Hnfwer, by G. K. to the Queſtion of J. B. inſerted Sept. 12, 1774. 
A T the time that the Moſaic law condemned the perſon our 

tranſlator denominates a Witch to death, there were many 
impoſtors who pretended to foretell future events, and, by their 
cunning arts, perſuaded the people they could do ſo.— This being 
aſſuming to themfelves one of the incommunicable properties of 


the Deity, and thereby robbing him, as it were, of one of his 


glorious attributes, in order to deter them from it, the puniſh- 
ment 


<< - 
2 5 N 8 * 
» d. 


1 8 n 
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Anſwer, by a Shipwright, of Bridgwater, 2 W. Litſon's fecand 


Anſwer, by W. Litfon, of Linton, ts John Gale's Enigma, inſerted | 
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ment pronounced againſt it was Death; but we do not read of 
any inſtances of its being inflicted : however, all ſuch pretenders 
are highly condemned, both in the Old and New T<ftameac. 
That the foretelling of future events was confidered as an indiſ- 


putable mark of the True God, we may learn from the chal- 


lenges given in the name of God by the Prophet Iſaiah to the 
Idols of all the Heathen nations, to foretell what is to come. 


2 


n.... 


ugſtion, inſerted Fuly 15. 
8 all circles are in a duplicate reaſon of their diameters, we 
have this analogy as 11: 7654: : 1. 2.5“: 1.22718, &c. 
the area of the hole in inches; then ſince there are 35.25 ſolid 
inches in a pint ale meaſure, it will be as 1.22718, &c.: 1: : 


35.25: 28.72 inches, the length required. 


* We have received the like anſwers from T. Harris, D. 
Lock, W. Jones, and W. Gifford. „„ | 


9 K ti. 
2 2 W — 3 
1 3 2*“ẽœẽ6⸗—ͥũã% 


1 


Sept. 2. 
T' ſolution, I think, is next to a cat, 
Becauſe tis a GIN to catch mouſc or rat. 


Anſwer, by W. Gifford, % W. Wood's Dueſtion, inſerted 


Fuly 15. 


* OUR queſtion, Sir, I wrought ſo clearly, 
4 And found it TWENTY-ONE MILES nearly. 
Thus, friend Wood, you've ſav'd your bacon, 
- And gain'd the wine, —or I'm miſtaken, 
It is impoſſible to delineate this problem with any degree of 


exactneſs by the plain ſcale, the angles under which the object 
appeared being fo very ſmall. | 


„ We have received the like anſwer from S. B. of Men- 
henniot. ” 4 e 


— — 


— 
"— 


4 QUESTION, by J. Potter, of Broad Cliſt. 


CNN a fair country green there once did ſtand 
A circ'lar rail about a piece of land; 

The greateit part of the rail is now quite gone, 

And the ground-plat defac'd it ſtood upon ; 


Pat 
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But by what' s left T can find the chord-line, 
WE fo pet t the length o'the verfed fine : * 
li 


The chord-line's 2 yards, the other's nine. 
T have order'd a new rail to be made, 


Alſo a circ'lar walk within be laid, 

Whole breadth's twelve feet; the price agreed is known; 
For one yard's length o'the rail to be one crown 

And for one ſquare yard of the gravel way 

I to the workman eighteen pence muſt pay; = 

Now tell to me the whole expence, I pray. 


. 3 


Fs OM/ſthe foreſt I'm brought, rough, naked, and plain, 
Bat to the artiſt that adorns me ſome profit l gain ; 
Sometimes you may ſee me in gorgious attire, 

When perhaps I attend on King, Lord, or * 
At others in robes of ſimplieity dreſt; WO 
*Tis then I reftde where there's peace in che breaſt. 
In innocent whiteneſs I ſometimes am clad, 

At others in {ables quite gloomy and fad. 

Tno' my ſtature is imall, yet many me prize, 

And J am uſed alike by the filly and wiſe, 

Near the repolitory of wiſdom 4 (ation I e 


But my place | refign when my maſter's alleep.. 
Some brethren have who oft near me reſide, 


But with them I never converſe, ſo great is my pride. 
Oft times J am teas'd by a Whimſical ſoe, 


W bo ſqueezes and pteſſes me, and will ſcarce let me S5 
_ *Thll the matter I ferve, whe for me is in pain, 


With A ends or 4 jerk * me freedom again. 


GER Mp. 8H 29% + 24 3 
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An ENIGMA, by J. Jo. a Youth of Wine. | 


FRO Heaven at firſt with Lucifer I fell, 

But left him in his paſſage down' 00 Helf : 
Man entertain'd and lodg'd me in his breaſt, 
And none without can have'or exfe or reſt: 

I am the ſtaff of age, the fick man's — ; 
T he-pris'ner's freedom, and the poor man's . 
And, tho' ſome do call me falſe, atrd others var, 

I lead the way to what all ſeek to gain. 

No man without me would a miſtreſs court, 

Nor croſs the ſeas into a foreign port. 

I've told you what I am, and whence I came, 


Now tell me, if you can, what's my name f 
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4 Lerrex from the GENERAL CONGRESS in America 


tio the People of IRELAND, 
Friends and Fellow Subjefts, : 
WIFYLWRS the important conteſt into which we have been 
oy driven, is now become intereſting to every European 
BY A Ys State, and particularly affects the members of the 


ED 55 Va Britiſh Empire, we think it our duty to addreſs you 


 & FLEX on the ſubject. We are deſirous, as is natural to 
mjured innocence, of poſſeſſing the good opinion of the virtuous 
and humane, We are peculiarly deſirous of furniſhing you with 
a true ſtate of our motives and objects, the better to enable you 
to judge of our own conduct with accuracy, and determine the 
' merits of the controverſy with impartiality and preciſion. 
| However incredible it may appear, that, at this enlightened 
period, the leaders of a nation, which in every age has ſacrificed 
hecatombs of her braveſt Patriots on the altar of Liberty, ſhould 
preſume gravely to aſſert, and by force of arms attempt to eſtab- 
liſh an arbitrary ſway over the lives, liberties, and property 
of their fellow ſubjects in America; it is nevertheleſs a moſt 
deplorable and indifputable truth. 5 | 
' Theſe Colonies have, from the time of their firſt ſettlement, 
for near two centuries, peaceably enjoyed thoſe very rights of 
which the Miniftry have, for ten years paſt, endeavoured to 
deprive them. At the concluſion of the laſt war, the Genius 
of England, and 'the ſpirit of wiſdom, as if offended at the 
ungrateful treatment of their ſons, withdrew from the Britiſh. 
counſels, and left that nation a prey to a race of Miniſters, 
with whom antient Engliſh honeſty and benevolence diſdained 
to dwell. From that period, jealouſy, diſcontent, oppreflion 
and diſcord, have raged among all his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
_ filled every part of his dominions with diftrefs and com- 
plaint. | IE 
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Not content with our purchaſing of Britain, at her own price, 
cloathing, and a thouſand other articles uſed by near three mil- 
lions of people on this vaſt continent; not ſatisfied with the 
amazing profits arifing from the monopoly of our trade, without 
giving us either time to breathe, after a long, though glorious 


war, or the leaſt credit for the blood and treaſure we have ex- 
pended in it; notwithſtanding the zeal we had manifeſted for the 
ſervice of our Sovereign, and the warmeſt attachment to the con- 
ſtitution of Britain, and the people of England, a black and hor- 


rid defign was formed to convert us from Freemen into Slaves, 
from Subjects into Vaſſals, and from Friends into Enemies. 
Taxes, for the firſt time fince we landed on the American 


army, that we wiſhed to ſee diſbanded, was iſſued ; and the le- 
 giſlature of New Vork ſuſpended for refuſing to comply with it. 
Our antient and ineſtimable right of trial by Jury, was, in many 
_ inftances, | aboliſhed ; and the common law of the land made to 
give place to Admiralty juriſdictions. J 


2 Miniſter. New crimes were arbitrarily created; and new 
courts, unknown to the conſtitution, inftituted.— Wicked and in- 
ſidious Governors have been ſet over us; and dutiful petitions 
for their removal were branded with the approbrious appellation of 


ſcandalous and defamatory. Hardy attempts have been made un- 
der colour of parliamentary authority to ſeize Americans, and carry 


them to Great Britain be tried, for offences committed in the Co- 
lonies —Antient charters have no longer remained ſacred—that of 
the Maſſachuſett's Bay was violated, and their form of govern- 
menteſſentially mutilated and transformed.--Onpretenceof puniſh- 
ing a violation of fome private property, committed by a few dif- 
guifed individuals, the populous and flouriſhing town of Boſton 


was ſurrounded. by fleets and armies; its trade deftroyed ; its 


port blocked up, and thirty thouſand citizens ſudjeRed to all the 
miſeries attending fo ſadden a convulſion in their commercial 


metropolis ; and to remove every obſtacle to rhe rigorous execu- 


tion of this ſyſtem of oppreflion, an Act of Parliament was 
paſſed, evidently calculated ro indemnify thoſe who might, in 
the profecution of it, even embrue their hands in the blood of 
the inhabitants. 2 | 


Though prefſed by ſuch an accumulation of undeſerved inju- 


ries, America ſtill remembered her duty to her Sovereign. —_—A 
Congreſs, conſiſting of Deputies from twelve United Colonies, 


aſſembled. They in the molt reſpectful terms laid their griev- 


ances at the foot of the Fhrone, and implored his Majeſty's in- 
terpotition in their behalf, —T hey alſo agreed to fuſpend all trade 
| | | with 


ſhores, were, without our conſent, impoſed upon us; an uncon- 
ſtitutional edict to compel us to furniſh neceſſaries for a ſtanding 


udges were rendered, by 
the tenor of their commiſſions, entirely dependent on the will of 


— ³˙ RRC : 
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with Great Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt-Indies z hoping, by 


this peaceable mode of oppoſition, to obtain that juſtice from the 
\ Britiſh Miniſtry, which had been ſo long ſolicited in vain.-And 


here permit us to aſſure you, that it was with the utmoſt reluc- 
tance we could prevail upon ourſelves to ceaſe our commercial 
connection with your iſland. —Your Parliament had done us no 
wrong.—Tou had ever been friendly to the rights af mankind ; 
and we acknowledge, with pleaſure and with gratitude, that your 
nation has produced Patriots, who have nobly diſtinguiſhed them. 


ſelves in the cauſe of humanity and America. On the other 


hand, we were not ignorant that the labour and manufactures of 
Ireland, like thoſe of the ſilk- worm, were of little moment to 
herſelf, but ſerved only to give luxury to thoſe who neither teil nor 


| ſpin, —We perceived, that if we continued our commerce with 


you, our agreement not to import from Britain would be fruit 
leſs ; and were therefore compelled to adopt a meafure, to which 
nothing but abſolute neceſſity could have reconciled us.—It gave 


us, however, ſome conſolation to reflect, that ſhould it occahon 


much diftreſs, the fertile regions of America would afford you a 


| ſafe aſylum from poverty, and in time from oppreſſion alſo—an 


aſylum, in which many thouſands of your countrymen have 
found hoſpitality, peace, and affluence, and become united to us 
by all the ties of conſanguinity, mutual intereſt and affection.— 
Nor did the Congreſs ſtop here, —Flattered by a pleaſing expec- 
tation, that the juſtice and humanity which had ſo long characte- 


rized the Engliſh nation, would, on proper application, afford us 


relief, they repreſented their grievances in an affeQionate addreſs 
to their brethren in Britain, and entreated their aid and interpoſi- 
tion in behalf of theſe Colonies, 3 1 Or 
The more fully to evince their reſpect for their Sovereign, the 
unhappy people of Boſton were requeſted by the Congreſs to ſub- 
mit with patience to their fate; and all America united in a re- 
ſolution to abſtain from every ſpecies of violence. — During this 
period, that devoted town ſuffered unſpeakably.— Its inhabitants 
were inſulted, and their property violated, —Stil] relying on the 


clemency and juſtice of his Majeſty and the nation, they per- 


mitted a few regiments to take poſſeſſion of their town, to ſur- 
round it with fortifications, and to cut off all intercourſe between 
them and their friends in the country. l 

Wich anxious expectation did all America wait the event of 
their petition.— Al! America laments its fate. Their Prince was 
deaf to their complaints; and vain were all attempts to impreſs 


him with a ſenſe of the ſufferings of his American ſubjects; of 


the cruelty of their Taſk Maſters, and of the many Plagues which 
impended over his dominions. Inftead of directions for a candid 
enquiry into our grievances, 5 was added $0 oppreſſion, and 

| 2 2 | our 
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our long forbearance rewarded with the imputation of cowar- 
dice. Our trade with foreign States was prohibited, and an Act 


of Parliament paſſed to prevent our even fiſhing on our own 
coaſts, —Our peaceable aſſemblies, for the purpoſe of conſulting 
the common ſafety, were declared ſeditious; and our aſſertin 

the very rights which placed the Crown of Great Britain on the 
heads of the three ſucceſſive Princes of the Houſe of Hanover, 
ſtiled Rebellion. Orders were given to reinforce the troops in 
America.— The wild and barbarous ſayages of the wilderneſs 


have been ſolicited by gifts to take up the hatchet againft us; 
and inftigated to deluge our ſettlements with the blood of inno- 
cent and defenceleſs women and children. —T he whole country 
was moreover alarmed with the expected horrors of domeſtic in- 
ſurrections.— Refinements in parental] cruelty, at which the Ge- 
nius of Britain muſt bluſh ! Refinements which admit not of 
being even recited without horror, or practiſed. without infamy | 


We ſhould be happy, were theſe dark machinations the mere 
ſuggeſtions of ſuſpicion.— We are my to declare, that we 
are poſſeſſed of the moſt authentic and indubitable evidence of 


their reality. 


The Mv, bent on pulling down the pillars of the conſti- 


tution, endeavoured to erect the ſtandard of defpotiſm in Ame- 


rica; and, if ſucceſsful, Britain and Ireland may ſhudder at the 
conſequence | : 


Three of their moſt experienced Generals are ſent to wage 
war with their fellow- ſubjects; and America is amazed to find 


the name of Howe in the catalogue of her encmies,---She loved 

his brother. 95 | 
Deſpairing of driving the Colonies to reſiſtance by any other 

means than actual hoſtility, a detachment of the army at Boſton 


marched into the country in all the array of war; and, unpro- 


voked, fired upon and killed ſeveral of the inhabitants. The 
neighbouring tarmers ſuddenly aſſembled, and repelled the attack. 


From this, all communication between the town and country was 


intercepted.- -The citizens petitioned the General for permiſſion 
to leave the town; and he promiſed, on ſurrendering their arms, 


to permit them to depart with their other effects. T hey accord- 


ingly ſurrendered their arms, and the G -I violated his faith. 
Under various pretences, paſſports were delayed and denied; and 
many tnoyſandg of the Ae are at this day confined in the 
town in the utmoſt wretchednefs and want,----The lame, the 
blind, and the ſick, have indeed been turned out into the neigh- 
bouring fields ; and fome eluding the vigilance of the centries, 


have eſcaped from the town by ſwimming tothe adjacent ſhores. 


The war having thus began on the part of General Gage's 


troops, che country armed and embodied. The reinforcements 


from 
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from Ireland ſoon after arrived; à vigorous attack was then 


made upon the Provincials. In their march, the troops ſur- 
rounded the town of Charles- Town, conſiſting of about four 
hundred houſes, then recently abandoned to eſcape the fury of a 
relentleſs ſoldiery. ———g Having plundered the houſes, they ſet fire 


to the town, and reduced it to aſhes. To this wanton waſte of 


property, unknown to civilized nations, they were prompted, the 


| better to conceal their approach under cover of the ſmoke, A 
ſhocking mixture of cowardice and cruelty, which then firſt tar- 


niſhed the luftre of the Britiſh arms, when aimed at a brother's 
breaft ! But, bleſſed be God, they were reſtrained from commit 
ting farther ravages, by the loſs of a very confiderable part of 
their army, including many of their moſt experienced Officers, 
The loſs of the inhabitants was inconſiderable. 

Compelled therefore to behold thouſands of our countrymen 


| impriſoned, and men, women, and children, involved in promiſ- 


cuous and unmerited miſery-- When we find all faith at an end, 
and ſacred treaties turned into tricks of State--- When we per- 
ceive our friends and kinſmen maſſacred, our habitations plun- 
dered, our houſes in flames, and their once happy inhabitants fed 
only by the hand of charity---W ho can blame us for ende a vour- 
ing to reſtrain the progreſs of deſolation? Who can cenſure our 
repelling the attacks of ſuch a barbarous band ?--- Who, in ſuch 
circumſtances, would not obey the great, the univerial, tac di- 
vine law or ſelf- preſervation? 

Though vilified as wanting ſpirit, we are determined to behave 
like men.---T hough inſulted and abuſed, we wiſh for reconciſia- 


tion. Though defamed as ſeditious, we are ready to obey the 


haws.----And though charged with rebellion, will cheartu ily 
bleed in defence of our Sovereign in a righteous cauſe.--- What 
more can we ſay ? What more can we offer? 

But we forbear to trouble you with a tedious detail of the va- 


rious and fruitleſs offers and applications we have repeatedly made, 
not for penſions, for wealth, or for honours, but for, the humble 


boon of being permitted to poſſeſs the fruits of honeſt invuftry, 
and to enjoy that degree of Liberty to which God and the Con» 
ttitution have given us an undoubted right. 

Bleſſed with an indiſſoluble union, with a variety of internal 
reſources, and with a firm reliance on the juſtice of the Supreme 
Diſpoſer of all human events, we have no doubt of riſing ſupe- 
rior to all the machinations of evil and abandoned M----:s, We 
already anticipate the golden period, when Liberty, with all the 
gentle arts of peace and humanity, ſhall eſtabliſh ner mild domi- 
nion in this weſtern world; and erect eternal monuments to the 
memory of thoſe virtuous Patriots and Martyrs, who mall have 
fooght, bled, and ſuftcred | in our cauſe, 

Accept 
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Accept our moſt grateful acknowledgements for the friendly 


. 
ow © 


diſpoſition you have always ſhewn towards us--- We know that 


you are not without your grievances--- We ſympathize with you 
in your diftreſs, and are pleaſed to find that the — of ſubju- 
gating us, has perſuaded Adminiftration to diſpenſe to Ireland 
ſome vagrant rays of minifterial ſun-ſhine— Even the tender mer- 


_ cies of Government have long been cruel towards you—In the 


rich paſtures of Ireland, many hungry parricides have fed and 
grown ſtrong to labour in its deſtruction ·uL( We hope the patient 


abiding of the meek may not always be forgotten; and God 


grant that the iniquitous ſchemes of extirpating liberty from the 
Britiſh Empire may be ſoon defeated,----But we ſhould be want- 


be unworthy that anceſtry from which we derive our deſcent, 
ſhould we ſubmit with folded arms to military butchery and de- 
predation, to gratify the lordly ambition, or fate the avarice of a 


Britiſh M----y, In defence of our perfons and properties, un- 


der actual violation, we have taken up arms--- When that vio- 
lence ſhall be removed, and hoftilities ceaſe on the part of the 
aggreſſors, they ſhall ceaſe on our part alſo.----For the atchieve- 
ment of this happy event, we confide in the good offices of our 


fellow · ſubjects beyond the Atlantic. Of their friendly diſpoſi- 


tion we do not yet deſpond; aware, as they muſt be, that they 


| have nothing more to expect from the ſame common enemy than 


the humble tavour of being laſt devoured, 

| By Order of the Congreſs, 
PHILADELPHIA, JOHN HANCOCE, PzesivexT, 
Jig 28, 1775. | 8 


ANECDOTES of the celebrated Italian Poet PETRARCH. 


T HERE is ſcarce a greater pleaſure to the human mind, than 


to be informed of the particulars relating to thoſe who have 
rendered themſelves famous in the world; and the pleaſure is ſtill 


the greater, if they lived in remote ages from our own, as we 


thereby fee what were the cuſtoms and ſentiments of thoſe ages. 


Upon this account we think our readers will receive pleaſure from 


the following genuine anecdotes of this celebrated Poet. 


T HE extraordinary talents of Petrarch are not the only cir- 


cumftance which has marked his name with diſtinction in the 
annals of literature. To his taſte and induftry the world is in 
great meaſure indebted for the preſervation of ſome of the moſt 
valuable writings of antiquity, which he collefted with infinite 
pains and difficulty, A 


The 


ing to ourſelves---we ſhould be perfidious to poſterity---we ſhould 
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The family of Petrarch was originally of Florence, where his 
anceſtors occupied honourable employments, and were diſtin- 
guiſbed by their probity. His father, Petrarco, by a ſaction in 
the State, was baniſhed, together with Dante, and obliged to pay 
4 conſiderable fine. On this event he retired to Arezzo in Tuf- 
cany, where his wife was delivered of the fon who is the ſubject 
of the Memoirs, 3 

The pretext for Petrareo's exile being perſonal, his ſpouſe was 
permitted to return, and ſhe fixed her refidence on a little eſtate 


# 


of her huſban@'s, at Anciſe, in the valley of Arno, fourteen 
miles from Florence. On removing ſhe took with her the child, 


who was then only ſeven months old. The following anecdote 
is related of his narrow eſcape from being drowned, in paikng 
the river Arno on this journey. Es | b 

His mother had entruſted him to the care of a luſty man, 


o fearing his little body might be injured, held him lapped 
up in a cloth hung at the end of a great ftick ; as we ſee Meta- 


bus, in the Eneid, carry his daughter Camilla. In paffing the 
river his horſe fell down, and the man's eagerneſs to fave the 


child had like to have deſtroyed them both.“ 


Petrarch was brought up by his mother at Anciſe till he was ſe- 
ven years old; his father, Petrarco, leading an unſettled life, 
and only privately vifiting his wife as fortune gave him an 


portunity. At length, loſing all hopes of being re- eſtabliſhed at 
Florence, he went with his family, which was now encreaſed by 


the birth of another ſon, whoſe name was Gerard, to Avignon, a 


_ eity of France, but pertaining to the Papal dominions, and where 


Clement the Fifth had at that time fixed the Roman See. The 
prodigious refort of ſtrangers to this city rendering accommoda- 
tions very dear, Petrarco reſolved to remove to one of the neigh- 
bouring towns, and for this purpoſe made choice of Carpentras, 


at the diftance of four leagues from Avignon, Here Petrarch 
was firſt initiated in the rudiments of learning 


g, and diſcovered 
his taſte for the writings of the antients, by having privately, 
while enly a ſchool- boy, read the works of Cicero, which he 
found among his father's books. For the writings of this cele- 
brated Roman author, we are told, he conceived ſuch a paſſion, 


that he would have ſtripped himſelf of all he had to purchaſe 
them. : 


Before the age of fourteen, Petrarch was placed by his father 
at Montpelier, to ſtudy the law, which was at that time the only 
ſcience that led to fortune, Here he continued four years, but 


could never be prevailed upon to fix his attention on ſuch ſub» 


jects; and, as he ſays himſelf, he could not deprave his mind by 

ſuch a ſyſtem. of chicanery as the forms of law then exhibited. 

Perrarco, perceiving the flow progreſs of his ſon in the ſcience to 
” which 
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which he had devoted him, removed him to Bologna, a place yet 


more famous for the ſtudy of the profeſſion ; but this expedient 


was attended with no better ſucceſs, 

«© What a grief to Petrarco,” ſays the Biographer, ** to find 
that inſtead of applying to the law, his ſon paſſed whole days in 
reading antient authors, and above all the poets, with whom he 

was infatuated ! He took a journey to Bologna, to remedy, if 
poſſible, this evil, which he apprehended would be fatal to his 
ſon. Petrarch, who did not expect his father, ran to hide the 
manuſcrips of Cicero, Virgil, and ſome other poets, of whoſe 
works he had formed a little library ; depriving himſelf of every 
other enjoyment to become maſter of theſe treaſures. Petrarco 
having diſcovered the place in which they were concealed, took 


them out before his face, and caſt them all into the fire. Pe- 


trarch, in an agony of deſpair, cried out as if he himſelf had 


been precipitated into the flames, which he ſaw devouring what 


was moſt dear to his imagination. Petrarco, who was a good 
man, moved by the lamentations of a beloved child, ſnatched 
Cicero and Virgil out of the fire half burnt ; and holding the 
Poet in one hand, and the Orator in the other, he preſented them 


to Petrarch, ſaying, Take them, my ſen! Here is Virgil, who ſhall 


conſole you for what you have leſt ; here is Cicero, who ſhall prepare 


yon for the ſtudy of the laws. Petrarch was touched with ſo 


much goodneſs, and would, if poſſible, have gratified ſo kind a 
father; but nature was always ſtronger than his endeavours.” | 
Among the Profeſſors at Bologna, he met with two of the beſt 


poets of that age, Cino de Piſtoye, and Cecco de Aſoli; who 
diſcovering their pupil's genius for poetry, were ſolicitous to 


cultivate and encourage it. About this time he received an ac- 


count of the death of his mother, and ſoon afterwards of that of 


| his father; when quitting Bologna, with his brother Gerard, 


they went to Avignon, to take poſſeſſion of the ſmall inheritance 
their parents had left them; which, on their arrival, they found 


embezzled by the villainy of thoſe to whom Petrarco had com- 
mitted the truſt of his effects. At this period an incident oc- 
curs, which deſerves to be mentioned as a misfortune to the lite- 
rary world. 

trarch from a good work, Convenole, his old ſchool-maſter, 
had given up his ſchool, and dragged out a languiſning life at 
Avignon, overwhelmed with age and poverty. Petrarco had aſ- 


ſiſted him during his life, and Petrarch was now the ſole reſource 


of this poor old man. He never failed to ſuccour him in his 
need; and when he had no money, (waich was often the caſe) 


he carried his benevolence fo far, as to lend him his books to 
pawn. This exquilite charity proved an irreparable loſs to the 


republic 


This indifferent ſituation of affairs did not prevent Pe- 
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republic of letters; for among theſe books were two rare manu- 
ſcripts of Cicero, in which was his treatiſe upon Glory, Pe- 
trarch aſked him ſome time after, where he had placed them, de- 
ſigning to redeem them himſelf, The old man, aſhamed of 
what he had done, anſwered only with tears, Petrarch offered 
him money to recover him. Ah |! replied he, what an affront are 


| you putting upon me!—Petrarch, to humour his delicacy, went 


no further. Some time after, Convenole went from Avignon to 

rato, his native village, where he died ; and the manuſcripts 
could never be recovered.” : BY 
Petrarch and his brother, whoſe taſte and inclinations ſeem to 
have been nearly the ſame, were both of them diſpoſed to gaiety; 


| bur all the time that was ſpared from faſhionable diſſipation, was 


devoted by the former to ſtudy. The ſcarcity of books rendered 
it difficult for him to ſatisfy his ardent deſire of knowledge; yet 
ſuch was his propenſity to learning, that of all the antient authors 
he could procure, he either took copies himſelf, or cauſed others 


to tranſcribe them in his preſence. The account given by Pe- 


trarch of his own diſpoſition, with reſpect to knowledge, is as 


follows: | | 


4% Moral philoſophy and poetry were his chief delight ; he 


loved alſo the ſtudy of antiquity, to which he was the more in- 


clined from an averſion to the age in which he lived, He loved 
hiſtory, but he could not bear the diſcord which reigned among 
hiſtorians. In doubtful parts he determined by the probability 
of the facts, and the reputation of the authors. He applied him- 


ſelf to philoſophy, without eſpouſing any ſect, becauſe he found 


no ſyſtem which was ſatisfaQory. I love truth, ſays he, and not 
ſeats: I am ſometimes a Peripatician, a Stoic, of an Academi= 


cian, and often none of them; but always a Chriſtian, To 
philoſophize, is to love wiſdom ; and the true wiſdom is Jeſus 


Chriſt, Let us read the Hiſtorians, the Poets, and the Philoſo- 
phers ; but let us have in our hearts the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 
in which alone is perfect wiſdom, and perfect happineſs.” 

About this period of Petrarch's life commenced his unfortu- 
nate affection for Laura, a paſſion perhaps the moſt extraordi- 
nary of which hiſtory affords any account; which ſubſiſted, to 


the deſtruction of his tranquillity, upwards of twenty years, in 


ſpite of the ſeverity of the perſon who was its object, and all th 
efforts of that philoſophy which he cultivated and loved. The 
deſcription of this lady is thus collected by the biographer from 


the writings of Petrarch, 


On Sunday in the Holy Week, at fix in the morning, the 
time of matins, Petrarch going to the church of the monaſtery 
of St. Claire, ſzw a young lady, whoſe charms inſtantly fixed his 
attention. She was dieſſed in green, and her gown was embroi- 

Vor. IV. 84. 3 dered 
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dered with violets, Her face, her hair, her gait, were ſomething 
more than mortal, Her perſon was delicate, her eyes tender and 


ſparkling, and her eye-brows black as ebony. Golden locks 
waved over her ſhoulders, whiter than ſnow, and the ringlets 


were interwoven by the fingers of love. Her neck was well 
formed, and her complexion animated by the tints of nature, 
which art vainly attempts to imitate, When ſhe opened her 
mouth, you perceived the beauty of pearls, and the ſweetneſs of 
roſes. She was full of graces. Nothing was ſo ſoft as her 
lcoks, fo modeſt as her carriage, fo touching as the ſound of her 
voice. An air of gaiety and tenderneſs breathed around her; 


but fo pure and happily tempered, as to inſpire every beholder 


with the ſentiments of virtue; for ſhe was chaſte as the ſpangled 
dew- drop of the mora,—Such, ſays Petrarch, was the amiable 
Laura.” 1 5 


This lady, we are told, was the daughter of Andibert de 


Noves, a Chevalier, whoſe anceſtors held the firſt rank at Nov<., 


a town of Provence, two leagues from Avignon. She was mar- 


ried very young to Hugues de Sade, a gentleman deſcended of a 
reputable family at the place laſt mentioned; and from this union 
are ſprung the preſent three branches of the Houſe of Sade. 


The paſſion of Petrarch for this lady mult appear ftill more 
unaccountable, ſince it is now known that at the time when it 


commenced ſhe was a married woman; a circumſtance not diſ- 


covered before the publication of theſe Memoirs, There re- 


mains no ground for any ſuſpicion of the leaſt criminal inter- 
courſe Curing this extraordinary amour ; the virtue of Laura 
appears to have been ever inviolable; and the only fault with 
which the can be charged, is, that the ſometiines ſeemed to relent 


in the rigorous treatment of a lover, of whoſe unlawful affection 


ſhe was conſcious, But this was ſuch an error as admits of great 


extenuation, when we conſider the eſteem which Petrarch had 


univerſally acquired for his genius and learning, and that his be- 


haviour towards her was the moſt diffident, the moſt reſpectful, 


and the moſt deprecatory, that it is poſſible to conceive. It de- 
ſerves to be remarked, that Laura died in the year 1348, at the 
age of thirty-four, in the ſame city, on the ſame day, ard at the 
fame hour, in which Petrarch firſt faw her twenty-one years be- 
tore. | | | | 

| However deſtructive of his tranquillity proved the violent and 
hopeleſs paſſion which Petrarch entertained for Laura, it pro- 
bably contributed not a little to his cultivation of philoſophy, as 
well as to his poetic fame, by inducing him frequently toa life of 
retirement, in which he wholly devoted himſclf to ftudy and 


com poſition. The place of his retreat was the celebrated foun=- 
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tain of Vaucluſe ; 3 A ſpot which will be regarded as focred to the 
Muſes, while the name of Petrarch is remembered. 

„ Vaucluſe, ſays the biographer, is one of thoſe places in 
which nature delights to appear under a form the moſt fingular 
and romantic. Towards the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and on 
a plain, beautiful as the vale of Tempe, you diſcover a little val- 
ley, encloſed by a barrier of rocks in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 
"The rocks are high, bold, and groteſque ; and the valley is di- 
vided by a river, along the banks of which are extended mea- 
dows and paſtures of a perpetual verdure, A path, which is on 
the left fide of the river, leads in gentle windings to the head of 


this vaſt amphitheatre, There, at the foot of an enormous rock, 


and directly in front, you behold a prodigious cavern, hollowed 
by the hand of nature; and in this cavern ariſes a ſpring, as ce- 
lebrated almoſt as that of Helicon,” 

The following extract from one of his letters gives us 2 lively 
account of the manner in which he lived in this ſequeſtered re- 
cels. 

Here make war upon my ſenſes, and treat them as my ene- 
mies. My eyes, which have drawn me into a thouſand difficul- 
ties, ſee no longer either gold or precious ſtones, or ivory or pur- 
ple; they behold nothing, ſave the firmament, the water, and the 
rocks. The only female who comes within their fight, is a 


ſwarthy old woman, dry and parched as the Lybian deſarts. My 


ears are no longer courted by thoſe harmonies of inſtruments or 
voices which have often tranſported my ſoul ; they hear nothing 
but the Jowing of cattle, the bleating of ſheep, the —— of 
birds, and the murmurs of the ſtream. | 

„ keep filence from morn to night. There is no one to 
converſe with; for people conſtantly employed, either in ſpread- 
ing their nets, or taking care of their vines and orchards, have no 
knowledge of the intercourſes of the world, or the converſations 


of ſociety, I often content myſelf with the brown bread of my 
old fiſherman, and even eat it with pleaſure; and when I am. 
| ſerved with white, I almoſt always return it. 


** This old fiſherman, who is hard as iron, earneſty remon- 
ſtrates againſt my manner of life; ſays it is too hardy, and aſ- 
ſures me I cannot long hold out. Iam, on the contrary, con- 


vinced that it is more eaſy to accuſtom one's ſelf to a plain diet, 
than to the luxuries of a feaſt, Figs, raiſins, nuts, and almonds, 


theſe are my delicacies, I am fond of the 6th with which this 


river abounds : it is an entertainment to ſee them caught, and I 
ſometimes employ myfelf in ſpreading the nets. As to my dreſs, 
here is an entire change; you would take me for a enter, or a 


Mepherd. | 
E 2 « My 
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« My manſion reſembles that of Cato, or Fabricius: m 
whole houſehold confiſts of a dog, and my old fiſherman, His 
cottage is contiguous to mine: when I want him, I call; when 
J no longer ſtand in need of him, he returns to his cottage. I 
have made myſelf two gardens, which pleaſe me marvellouſly ; I 
do not think they are to be equalled in all the world: and muſt I 


_ confeſs to you a more than female weakneſs, with which I am 


haunted ? I am poſitively angry that there is any thing ſo beau- 


tiful out of Italy: they are my Tranſalpine Parnaſſus. 


« One of theſe gardens is ſhady, formed for contemplation, 


and ſacred to Apollo: it hangs over the ſource of the river, and 
is terminated by rocks, or places acceſſible only to birds. The 
other is nearer my cottage, of an aſpect Jeſs ſevere, and devoted 
to Bacchus; and, what is extremely ſingular, it is in the mid- 
dle of a rapid river. The approach to it is over a ridge of rocks 
which communicates with the garden; and there 1s a natural 
grotto under the rock, which gives it the appearance of a ruſtic 


bridge. Into this grotto the rays of the ſun never penetrate. I 
am confident it much reſembles the place where Cicero ſome- 


times went to declaim. It invites to ſtudy, 


* Hither I retreat during the noon-tide hours: my mornings. 
are engaged upon the hills, and my evenings either in the mea- 


dows, or in the gardens ſacred to Apollo. It is ſmall, but moſt 


happily ſuited to rouze the moſt fluggiſh ſpirit, and elevate it to 


the ſkies. Here would I moſt willingly paſs my days, was I not too 
near Avignon, and too far from Italy: for why ſhould I conceal 


the weakneſs of my ſoul ! I love Italy, and I hate Avignon, 


The peftilential influences of this horrid place empoiſons the 
ure air of Vaucluſe, and will compel me to quit my retirement.” 


The firſt years of Petrarch's reſidence at Vaucluſe, we are 


told, were ſpent in ſevere application to the Roman hiſtory, 
which he reſolved to write from the foundation of the city to the 
tine of Titus, . . 5 

He was particularly delighted with the character of Scipio Af. 
ricanus, and was deſirous of compoling an epic poem on the ex- 
ploits of that hero. With ſo much ardour did he proſecute this 


defign, that in the ſpace of a year the poem was far advanced, Of 


| bis great application to this favourite object, the ſubſequent anec- 
Cote is related, | 5 
«« The Bifhop of Cavaillon, fearing that his cloſe application 
to this work would deſtroy his health, which appeared to him al- 
ready injured, came one day, and aſked him for the key of his li- 


þrary, Petrarch, not aware of his intention, gave it him imme 


gdiately, The Biſhop, after having locked up his books and his 

papers, ſaid to bim, I command you to remain ten days without read- 

52g er Wrilzng. Petrarch obey« 0, but it was wich extreme relue- 
| dance, 


* - 
* 
N * N 2 5 N 2. 
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tance. The firſt day that he paſſed after this interdiction, ap- 
peared to him longer than a year: the ſecond he had a violent 
head ach from morning to night, and on the third he felt ſome 
ſymptoms of a fever. The Biſhop, touched with his condition, 
reſtored to him in the ſame moment his keys and his health,” 

One of the moſt remarkable incidents in the life of Petrarch 
was his coronation at Rome, where the laurel crown was con- 
terred upon him with great ſolemnity, in honour of his poetical 
talents; a ceremony that had not been performed in that capital 


for many ages, and which he appears to have defired with an ex- 


traordinary "degree of ſolicitude. Writing to Cardinal Colonna, 
previous to his ſetting out on this expedition, we find him much 
at a loſs to excuſe the motive of his journey. 

« 7 am going to Rome, ſays he, where I ſhall need you above 
all others; you, who are my delight and glory, muſt at leaſt be 
with me in mind. 

Lou will ſay, 1 Why this ardour, this labour, this 
fatigue ? What is the end of it all? Will it render you more wiſe 
or virtuous ? No; this crown will only ſerve to expoſe you to 
public view, and in conſequence to the darts of envy. Science 
and Virtue are the birds which require branches of trees on which 
to fix their neſts. What uſe will you make of theſe Jaurels with 
which your brow is to be encircled ?—To all theſe I ſhall con. 
tent myſelf with replying in the words of the wile Hebrew, Va- 


nity of vanities, all is but vanity.— Such are the follies of men. 


Take care of yourſelf, and be favourable to me.“ 
On his way to Rome he embarked at 3 and proceeded 
by Naples, where he was received with the moſt flattering marks 


5 diſtinction by King Robert, whom he celebrates as a Prince 


of extraordinary virtue and learning. He was (ſays Petrarch) 
the only true King of his time, for I call none Kings but thoſe 
who rule themſeives.“ 

Having obtained the Jaurel crown, "Paw returned to Vau- 
cluſe, to reſume his philoſophical retirement. 


[Ta be continued. 1 


ANECDOTE of Queen ELIZABETH. 
een Elizabeth (ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh) would ſet the 
reaſon of her meaneſt ſubjects againſt the authority of her 


greateſt Counſellors. By her patience herein, ſhe raiſed the or- 
dinary cuſtoms of 1 above fifty thouſand pounds a year, 


without any impoſition. The Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and Secretary Walſingham, (all three penſioners to Cuſ- 
tomer Smith) joined to ſet themſelves againſt a poor waiter of the 
Cultom- ma called Cardwardzr, and commanded the Grooms 
of 
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of the Chamber not to give him admiſſion. But the Queen ſent 
for him, on a petition which he delivered into her hand, and gave 
him countenance againſt them all. It would not ſerve the turn 
with her to be told by her great Officers that ſhe diſgraced them 
by allowing her ear to the complaints of buſy heads, and that ſhe 
diſhonoured her own dignity. She had always this to anſwer : 
« That if men ſhould complain unjuſtly againſt her Minifters, 
ſhe knew well enough how to puniſh them ; but if they had rea- 
ſon for the complaint they offered her, ſhe was Queen of all, the 
ſmall as well as the great, and would not ſuffer herſelf to be be- 
ſieged by ſervants, who could have no motive for wiſhing it but 
their intereſt in the oppreflion of others.” 


Ax ANECDOTE / SIX ROBERT WALPOLE. 


THE following is as ftriking an inſtance of profound policy, 


as perhaps ſtands upon record in the annals of any na- 
tion.— Sir Robert Walpole having ſome point to carry in 
which the Biſhops were intereſted, expected powerful oppoſition 
from that quarter. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury was in- 
debted to him entirely for his exaltation; and as he had often 
made the warmeſt proteſtations of gratitude, Sir Robert now re- 


ſolved to put him to the teſt. Accordingly he ſent for him a 


few days before he intended bringing his bill into the Houſe, and 


told him he had a favour to requeſt. The Prelate replied, He 


need only aſe to obtain any thing in his poꝛuer to grant. Sir Robert 
then defied that he would cloſely confine himſelf to his palace 
on ſuch a day, and give him leave to aſhgn what reaſon he thought 
proper for ſuch proceeding. The Archbiſhop promiſed to ob- 
ferve his patron's injunction faithfully : and this profound poli- 
tician, on the day of his confinement, cauſed a report to be 
ſpread that his Grace of Canterbury was ſuddenly taken ill, and 
even lay at the point of death. He then introduced his bill ; 
and as every one of the lawn ſleeve gentry, from their expecta- 
tion uf preferment, wiſhed to pleaſe him, the bill paſſed without 
difficulty. | 


—_ 
* 


A true Iuſtance of the Force and Filly of SuPERRSTITIOox. 
A N Italian young girl, of about fourteen years of age, had 
one day, by accident, broke a valuable China Baſon which 
her mother highly prized. The git]! being afraid of a ſevere 
chiding if ſhe told what ſhe had done, carefully depoſited the 
broken fragments in a private drawer ;z and having a molt high 

opinion of the goodneſs and power of the Virgin Mary, with 
great 'fervour molt devoutly petitioned her that ſhe would be 
_— | pleaſcd 


_ 


: 
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pleaſed to heal the wounds that ſhe had made; or, in other 
words, that ſhe would make the broken baſon whole ; and then, 
with firm perſuaſion that her petition had been heard, opened the 
drawer wherein ſhe had depoſited the baſon; but was not a little 
mortified to find it in the ſame ſtate that ſhe had left eit: but her 
faith being great in the efficacy of the Virgin's power, ſhe re- 


placed the baſon, and for a long time renewed her petition ; but 
finding, after perſevering day after day in imploring her aid to 


heal the breaches in the baſon, that it was to no effect, ſhe at 
laſt, young as ſhe was, began to think that her Saintſhip had not 


the power to work miracles as ſhe imagined, and in conſequence 
ſhe renounced paying homage to any Saint ever after, and in a 


few years married an Engliſh gentleman who was a Proteſtant, 
became a proſelyte, and came with him to England, where ſhe 
entertained ſome of her friends with the above ſtory, 


Tux FORGE TFUL FRIEND. 
. Dee why ſo cold and ſerious ? 
Wherefore that reluctant brow 2? 
Why ſo haughty and imperious ? 
Say, have you forgot me now? 


Tho' array'd in coarſe attire, 
You may read Lycander's face; 
For 'tis him (my gentle Squire) 
Juſtled in an homely caſe, 
True, no ſhining ſlaves ſurround me, 
And my brows with ſorrow bend; 


Fortune left me as ſhe found me, 
Yet let Damon own his friend, 


aw '+ 2 2 
Sir, your ſervant, and all that, Sir; 
But indeed I am in haſte, 


Surely (pray keep on your hat, Sir,) 
Ihave ſomewhere ſeen that face. 


LY N DER. 
Am I grown fo great a ſtranger? 
Vet tis hardly half a year 
Since you vow'd in ev'ry danger 
Not your life was half fo dear, 
Sure 
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Sure the Court is mighty lulling, 


(Not the ſtreams of Lethe more) 
E'en the groom and dirty ſcullion 
Know not thoſe they lov'd before. 


Sure on that fatal day you did 
The levee of his Grace attend, 
You of your memory was rid, 
I of my fortune and my friend, 


 'Tis buſineſs, Sir, that fills my head, 


Believe me now, I cannot ftay ; 


'T'Nl order half a pint of red, 


And if you'il drink it, Sir, you may. 


Ox RETIREMEN I. 


| G Rracious Pow'rs ! convey me where 


No tumultuous throngs appear; 
Far from bus'neſs, far from noiſe, 
Far from flatt'ry's ſyren voice 3 


Far from envy, free from care, 


Let me taſte the vernal air. 
Bear me to ſome ſilent grove, 


Sweet receſs of peace and love, 


Where each lofty ſacred tree 


'Shrines ſome ſylvan Deity; 


W here ſecure the feather'd choir 
From the haunts of men retire; 


Where the tow'ring beech's ſhade, 
Far projecting o'er the glade, 


Caſts a pleaſing gloom around, 
Where a thouſand flow'rs abound, 
Where the languid primroſe blows, 
And the purple vi'let glows ; 


Where the balmy woodbine's charms 


Crown the oak's protecting arms; 

W here the fragrant hawthorn's bloom 

Far extends its faint perfume ; 

Where the claſping ivy twines, 

And the ruddy King-cup ſhines. 

From a neighb'ting mountain's {ide 

Let a murm'ring current glide, 

From the moſſy cliffs diſtill, 

Purling on in many a rill; 

Whilſt the lark's pindaric ſtrains | 
Eccho o'er the adjacent plains, R Ee 


| 
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REFLECTIONS CW 
Grö 


[From KEN T's Hints to the Gentlemen of landed Property, lately 
publiſhed. ] 


FE >FATES being of no value without hands to cultivate them, 
the labourer is one of the moſt valuable members of ſociety; 
without him the richeſt ſoil is not worth owning. His ſituation 
then ſhould be conſidered, and made at leaſt comfortable, if it 
were merely out of good policy. There is certainly no object ſo 


 bighly deſerving the country gentleman's attention; his intereſt, 
and his duty, equally prompt him to do all he can to place bim 


upon a better footing than he is at preſent. 
The firſt point to be taken under conſideration is, the ſtate of 
the cottages which theſe uſeful people inhabit z and next, how 
far their condition can be improved by better regulation. 

The ſhattered hovels which half the poor of this kingdom are 


obliged to put up with, is truly affeRing to a heart fraught with 
| Humanity. Thoſe whe condeſcend to viſit theſe miſerable tene- 


ments, can teſtify that neither health or decency can be preſerved 


in them. The weather frequently penetrates all parts of them, 
which muſt occaſion illneſs of various kinds, particularly agues 
_ which more frequently viſit the children of cottagers than any 


others, and early ſhake their conſtitutions. And it is ſhocking 
that a man, his wife, and half a dozen children, ſhould be oblig'd 


to lie all in one room together; and more ſo, that the wife ſhould 


have no more private place to be brought-to-bed in. This de- 


ſcription is not exaggerated, offenſive as it may appear. We are 


all careful of our horſes, nay, of our dogs, which are leſs valu- 
able animals: we beſtow conſiderable attention upon our ſtables 
and kennels, but we are apt to look upon cottages as incum= 
brances and clogs to our property; when, in fact, thoſe who oc» 
cupy them are the very nerves and finews of agriculture, Nay, 
I will be bold to aver, that more real advantages flow from cot- 
tages than from any other ſource ; for beſides their great utility to 


landed property, they are the greateſt ſupport to the State, as be- 


ing the moſt prolific cradles of population. 
Cottagers are indiſputably the moſt beneficial race of people 
we have; they are bred up in greater ſimplicity, live more pri- 


mitive lives, more free from vice and debauchery, than any other 


ſe: of men of the lower claſs; and are beſt formed and enabled. 
ro ſuſtain the hardſhips of war, and other Jaborious ſervices. 
Great towns are defiructive both to morals and health, and the 
greateſt Crains we have ; for where many of the lower fort cf 
people crowd together, as in London, Norwich, Birmingham, 


and other 5 towns, __ are obliged to put up with 
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bad accommodation, and an unwholeſome, confined air, which 
breeds contageous diſtempers, debilitates their bodies, and ſhortens 
their lives. Since, therefore, it is apparent that all ſuch towns 


muft cauſe a diminution, or waſte of people, we cannot be at a 


| Joſs to trace the ſpring which feeds theſe channels. The country 


muſt be :he'place, and cottages and villages are the chief nurſe- 


ries which ſupport population. 

I ara far from wiſhing to ſee the cottage improved or aug- 
mented, fo as to make it fine or expenfive: no matter how pl.in 
it is, provid-d it be tight and convenient. All that is requiſite, 
is a warm, comfortable, plain room, for the poor inhabitants to 
eat their moerſc] in, an oven to bake their bread, a little recep- 

tacle for their ſmall- beer and proviſion, and two wholeſome lodg- 


ing apartments, one for the man and his wife, and another for his 


children. It would perhaps be more decent, if the boys and girls 
could be ſeparated ; but this would make the building too ex pen- 
five, and beſides, is not ſo materially neceſſary; for the boys find 
employment in farm-houſes at an early age. For the beiter ex- 
planaiion of what 1 mean, I ſubjoin plaus, elevations, and eſti- 


mates of two forts of cottages; and as elm and oak-pollards are 


of little value ia many countries, and may often be converted 
into ſcantlings, ſuitable to at leaſt half the purpoſes of ſmall 


buildings of this ſize, I have likewiſe ſhewn the difference in the 


expence between erecting them with brick and wood; conſider- 


ing pellatd- timber at fix-pence a foot, and deal (of which the 
greater quantity will be required) at fifteen-pence, which are fait 


prices for them in moſt counties. Theſe eſtimates which I ex- 


hibit, will of courſe vary a little in every neighbourhood ; but 
28 it cannot be any thing confiderable, I ſhall calculate upon 
them as at a medium price. The ſmalleſt of theſe cottages, 


built of brick, and covered with tile, amounts to ſixty-ſix 


pounds; the other, of the ſame fize in wood, covered with tile 


likewiſe, to fiſty-eight pounds. As the buildings will be quite 
new, buiit of good materials, and likely to laſt a great many 
years, and the eſtate where they are built will be very conſider- 
_ ably: benefited, by having good labourers planted upon it, the 
| landlord ought to be ſatisfied with four per cent. intereſt for his 
money, which will be 21, 128. gd. rent for the brick cottage, and 


21. 65. 5d. for the wooden cottage. To each of theſe comfort- 


able habitatzons ſhould be added half an acre of land, at the 
ſame tate which the farmers give: we will ſuppoſe this to be 
_ Eighteen ſhillings an acre, This would bring the whole rent to 
zl 15. 9d. for the former, and 21. 158. 5d. for the latter cottage, 
"his quantity of land would be ot great uſe to a poor tamily, in 
the produce of a little fruit and vegetables of different forts, and 


would 
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| would aſſiſt them likewife in keeping a pig, as they might; and 
| would raiſe more potatoes and carrats upon ſuch a ſpot, than 
1 would be ſufficient for their own conſumption. 


The larger ſort of cottage, which may fometimes be preferred, 
will coft, when built of brick and tiles, 7ol. and when with wood 
661. 20s, Theie might be appropriated to the ufe of labourers 
of the moſt induſtrious diſpoſition. And as it would have an 
excellent effet, to make ſome gradation among cottages, as well 

{ as farms, it would be highly proper and uſeful to lay (befides the 
| | half acre of garden-ground) a ſmall portion of paſture Jand, of 
about three acres, to each of thefe Jaſt cottages, to enable the 
i occupiers of them to ſupport a cow; which would be a real com- 
: fort to their families, as milk is the natural food of children. If 
we value theſe three acres and an half of land at a guinea an 
A acre upon an average, and add it to the rent of the houſe, it will 
4 bring the rent of the former to 61. gs. 6d. and the rent of the lat- 
| ter to 6], 6s. 9d. The value of the cow, if her produce were 
| even ſent to market, would at leaſt amount to four pounds; but 
1 being uſed in the family, weuld, with the aſſiſtance of the gar- 
den, enable them to keep a fow, or two ftore-pigs, which would 
at Jeaſt double the market price. As one acre or more of this 
ground might be mowed every year for hay, the cow might be 
kept in good order with this quantity; and it would be better 
worth a cottager's while to give this rent for this lot of land, than 
to truſt to the precarious advantage of a common, which always 
ſtarves his cow in the winter. If it ſhou}d be alledged, that there 
is not one cottager out of twenty who can afford to buy a cow; 
this difficulty may be eaſily obviated, by the landlord's letting him 
a cow, as well as the land, in the manner that daries are gene- 
rally let. 
Tais would be dealing with the poor as we would wiſh to be 
dealt with ourſelves in a ſimilar ſituation ; but inſtead of this 
cottagers are chiefly left by gentiemen to the farmer's difpoſal ; 
and when they err accommodated with a ſmall quantity of land, 
are obliged to pay at leaſt a dovÞ!c proportion of rent for it to 
what the farmers pay themſelves. 
Warm cottages of this fort would require much Jefs fue} than 
thoſe in the preſcnt ſtile, which is a very conhiderable article to 
a cottager. 


—B 


DEA TH: 4A ANACREONTIC ODE. 
Far there is neither work nor device, nar knowledge, nor wiſdam in the 
| grave whither thougoeſt. ECCLESIASTES, 


1 Adjure thee, tell me now, 
"TY phantom, what art thou? 5 
F 2 Lets 


— — — — — — ! — 
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Let's converſe as future friends, 

E're my little journey ends: 

What's the tomb we wiſh to ſhun, 
Tell me ere my day is done? 

Evening ſhades ſhall ſoon prevail, 

Soon ſhall love and muſic fail; 

Soon my heart ſhall pay the fine, 

Bells ſhall toll, and earth-worms dine: 


Soon the freſh turf's tender blade 
Shall flouriſh o'er my fleeping ſhade ; 


Where the eye no more ſhall wake, 
Where the temples ceaſe to ach: 
W here repoſe in filent eaſe, 

Palfied hands, and feebled knees; 
Wherein ſilence paſs away 

Youth and age, and green and gay. 
King of Terrors, tell me now, 
Speak thy purpoſe, what art thou? 


Graves and charnel vaults declare, 
Clay- cold tyrant, thou art there: 


Grey-beard ſextons thee regard, 
Digging in the lone church- yard; 
While thou bring'ſt the office fee, 


Parſons are at peace with thee; 


While corruption charms the ſmell, 
Carrion crows will wiſh thee well. 
Superſtition's tale alarms 5 
Idle tenants of the farms; 

Seated cloſe in ſtupid gaze, 

Round the wint'ry billets blaze; 
'Stooping age, with buſy tongue, 


Sore affrights the liſt'ning young 3 


With goblin ghoſts the ſoul appal, 


And pale- ey'd ſpectres on the wall; 


Bloody fingers ſcrawling names, 
Coffias bouncing from the flames; 
Winding-ſheets in candle blue, 


_ Will-o' whitps, and deadly dew 


Knocking ere the patient die, 


Calls diſtinct when none are by; 


The whiſper ſhrill, and horrid laugh, 
And cow be witch'd that ſlipt her calf; 


Hags that prompt diſcordant dreams, 


Night-mare's trick on drowſy teams; 
Churches fiaiſh'd in a night, | 
Mildew'd corn, and orchard's blight z 


Lovers, 


1 
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Lovers ſhades at midnight ſeen, 
Gliding briſkly o'er the green; 
Fractur'd bells that frequent told 
The beldame's curſe that thin'd the fold. 
When thirteen friends at table ſet, 
Who riſes firſt muſt pay the debt; 

As ſure as when exempt from blows, 
Three drops of blood eſcape the noſe. 
This, and more, on wint'ry eve, 

Old relate, and young believe. 

O my thinking ſoul diſdain 

Bug- bear phantoms of the brain; 


Nurs'd in ſuperſtition” s cave, 


There's no magic in the grave; 
Fancy need not interfere, 
Certain death is ever here. 

As the breathings on the glaſs, 


Soon our ſev'nty ſhadows pals ; 


All I hear, and all I fee, 
Preaches death, cold death to me, 


Dying days that crown the year, 


Dying friends that diſappear ; 
Dying breath that travels faſt, 
To prepare me for my laſt: 
Floods of ſorrow drown my eye, 


Sooner ſhall my ſtock be dry : 


Many a weary ſtep I roam, 

Sooner ſhall I fleep at home. 

Rev'rend Sire, with hoary crown, 
Thou art to the duſt gone down; 
And thy ſou ſhall ſoon prepare 

To reſt his bones, and meet thee there: 
Oſier twigs ſhall lightly bend 


O''er his graity grave, my friend; 


Not a nou ſtone ſhall tel! 
Wen bc fourith'd, when he fell. 
Did he not ia life admire 


Gentle warblings of the lyre ? 


Yet no tender rhyme ſhall weep 

W here his ſimple aſhes fl=ep ; 

Not a ſcripture text complain, 
Silence ſuits the lowly train. 

Haply love, prevailing tie, 

There ſhall muſe with melting eye; 
Friendihip too, with grief ſincere, 


"FR the green graſs with a tear ; 


Slumb'ring 
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Slumb'ring in his houfe of clay, 
Pity wipe his ſtains away; 
Cruel malice change her mind, 


Mourn too late the deed unkind. 


Deareſt days, how faſt ye fly ! 
Sweeteſt flowers fade and die; 
Robb'd by ev'ry paſſing wind, 

Nut a leaf is left behind. 


Where's the hour of infant play? 


Wnerc's the ſmile of yeſterday ? 
As the cloud that melts in vain, 
Vaniſh'd neer to come again: 
Sparkling wine has done its due, 
Love has had his triumph too; 


Muſic ſooth'd this ear of mine, 


But what is muſic, love and wine ? 


What the grace of poet's pen? 


Dying ſtrains to dying men; 


Sta leſs night ſucceeds. to noon, 


% December follows June: 


Bloſſoms now perfume the air, 


Now the wither'd buugh is bare; 
Now the vernal lillies blow, . 
Now they hide their heads in ſnow; 
All I hear, and all I fee, 

All that is ſhall ceaſe to be. 


As the weary welcome reſt, 


As the tortur'd would be bleſt; 5 
As the wretch in dungeon deep | 


Sighs to baniſh care with ſleep ; 
Laughing life, by due degree, 
Welcomes death, and pays the fee; 
Pain anticipates thy dart, 
Oid men wear thee at the heart: 
Daring youth thy pow 't diſowns, 
Pleaſure dances o'er thy bones ; 
Vice may ſtand appall'd at thee, 
Death and nature well agree, 
Spectre then confine thy gloom 
To the temple and the tomb ; 
Why ſhould thy terrific ſhade, 
Life "ond light, and joy invade ? 
Rack me not with diſtant fears, 
Spare me, ſpare thy dark ideas ! 
As ſome trav'ling pilgrim goes, 
Sore beſet with weary woes; 


{  Journeyiog 
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Journeying on in heaven's behalf 
With his bible, ſerip, and ſtaff ; 
When dark night with ſable pail, 
Throws her mantle over all; 
Wand'ring thro' {ome deſart drear, 
Should a diftant light appear; 
Faith and hope would chear his way, 
Chaaging darkneſs into day: 
Death and darkneſs ſhall be tried, 

| T here's a SUN on t'other fide, 

| Can thy midnight gloom diſpel, 

5 15 Pierce the thickeſt ſhades of hell: 

| Tell me, tell me, tell me now, 

Death, vain viſion, who art thou ? 


6 aa ets 


Anfwer, by John Triſt Marſh, 7 Dann to ho aw hel 5 
Enigmas inſerted Sept, 16, 


GUINEA of the golden ore, 
Delights the miſer when in ſore : 
EXTRKAVAGANCE i in him's not found, 
In city, country, or town 
Himſelf quite ftarves—treats no 1 
Thus, miſer-like, his life he ends. 


* Firſt Enigma. Second Enigma. 


» We have received the like anſwers from J. P. and W. H. 7 5 
of Exon. 


Anſwer, by the n. ta the En nigma inſerted * 26. 
8 the (ky when fair Alethia rov'd 


To meet the tav'rite object of her love 
In ſweet repaſt; but ſhould her mind invite, 
The LADIES DIARY doth her thoughts delight. 


— 
Ae by W. N. af Couch eee to Darius's enigmati- 
cal Deſcription of Birds, inſerted Sept. 30. ; | 


THE ſnowy Swan thro? water flies; 
The 3 Lark in th? air doth riſe; 
The Heron often meets her fate ; 8 | 


'The pretty Dove is a true mate; © 
The Parrot frequently doth prate ; 3 
The Robin has a ruddy breaſt ; 

The Gooſe affords a charming ſealt; 

The Sterling whiſtles ev'ry dar 

The daring Hawke” 5 2 bird of rer. 
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A BAsxET of FRUIT for the Lavits. 


1. A Doz, a conſonant, and an induſtrious inſect. 
2. A filly fellow, and what the hedges produce, 


3. A beam of the ſun, and what we ought to ee, 
4. T wo fiſhes. | 


. A grain and a conſonant. | 
6. A diſeaſe among fowls, and what the women do uſe, 
7 Three-fourths of a file, and the produce of a ſhrub. 
8. One-third of a placeof worſhip, a verb uſed for miſtake, 
and one-fourth of a country town. 
9. he ſupport of an houſe, and the worm of a ſcrew. 
10. v hat is of great uſe to maſons. 
11. The title of a Prince. 


12. The Bacchanalian's delight. 
Ax ENIGMA }y W, Litſon, of Linton, 


JM a monſter as great, Sir, as e'er you wiſh to meet; 

' * Pve four and twenty heads, Sir, and four and twenty feet ; - 
I'm black and I'm white, I'm ſhort or I'm long ; 

I prate more than lawyers, and yet I've ne'er a tongue; 
The courtier and the cobler with me make a pother ; ; 

I ſpeak too like the one, and I think like the other; 

Fifty two times a year, Sir, I'm born, and I die, 

And if I&er told truth, Sir, you never told a lye. 


lh. 


„ ENIGMA 


WHAT" that which can't be by the miſer enjoy = 
Though his money and wit were together employ” d? 

Nor the courtier that's bonour'd with poſts and a garter, 
J hat has only one child, and that too a daughter ? 

Nor Amantis, tho” ador'd to exceſs by his fair, 
When the fear of a rival makes him almoſt deſpair ? 
But the ſhepherd, who, tending his flock all the day, 
Views, with pleaſure, his innocent lambkins at play, 
Till Phoebus has reach'd the verge of the weſt, 
And in glowing filver each mountain's top dreſs'd : 
When, penning his flock, from the plain he retires, 
o his conjugal nymph, whom he ſo much admires ; 3 
When ſhe for the toils which he bore all the day, 
With affectionate ſmiles, all his labours repay, ( 


Tis * that enjoy 8 think I may ſay. 
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[ Number 85. 


"FF WE 
e 


General Conſiderations on the NaTURE and C IRCUMSTANCES 
oF MAN. 


ENT MIR TUE has juſtly been defined as * in 2 


a conformity of temper and conduct to the general 


- 
Bf V fg nature and fitneſs of things. But though there 


Za muſt undoubtedly be ſome general rule of conduct 


N 
N ſuitable to every different ſpecies of rational beings, 


yet, with reſpect to each particular ſpecies, the fitneſs or unfit- 


| neſs of any action muſt have a more eſpecial reference to their 


particular nature and conſtitution. Whatever is upon the whole 


_ agreeable to the frame of our nature, muſt upon that account be 


incumbent upon us, though there may be other and more general 


conſiderations to enforce the ſame duty, We cannot doubt, 
that every particular ſpecies of rational beings is well conſtituted 
dy God. We are certain, at leaſt, that our own nature is well 


. to the purpoſes of rectitude and virtue. It is evident, 
that whatever is contrary to the dictates of our nature, muſt be 
equally repngnant to every kind of real excellence and perfec- 
tion: and it is impoſſible that any being ſhould be happy in any 


way that is not perfectly agreeable to the original bent and ten- 


deney of his nature, The moral enquirer muſt therefore find it 
well worth his while to examine his own nature as * as 


poſſible; and in this enquiry let us now attend him. 


The firft particular that wili engage his notice, is, that man is 


a being capable of many and various kinds of pleaſure and pain, 
the prevalence of which muſt render him either happy or miſe- 


rable. From hence it follows, that that courſe of action muſt be 
his duty which will procure him the moſt numerous and the greateſt 


ple aſures, and guard him moſt effectually from uneaſineſs and 


n. 
gs man is ſo conſtituted, that his happineſs is very often as 
much affected by his expectations with reſpect to what is ta come, 
as by any thing that he actually enjoys or ſuffers at preſent. Out 
Vor. IV. 8, G preſent 
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preſent portion, whether good or evil, ſoon becomes familiar to 


us. Nor is there any one circumſtance in life which can long 


oceupy our attention, ſo far as to prevent us from ſeeking after 
ſomething farther. We cannot help defiring whatever we ima- 


gine will prove an advantage to us; and we are anxious to avoid 


every thing that threatens us with pain and trouble. To this pur- 


| poſe various paſſions are deeply implanted in our nature, exciting 
us vigotouſly to purſue ſuch objects as will be conducive to our 
welfare and pleaſure, and to fly trom every thing that would hurt 
or diftreſs us. And with reſpect to thoſe things which are not the 
object of any natura] paſſion, we ſoon conceiye an inclination or 
averſhon to them, according to the light in which we view them, 


as advantageous or the contrary, It is evidently our duty to 


gratify each of our natural paſſions, as far as can be conſiſtent 
with our happineſs upon the whole; and as to thoſe things to 
which we have no original and conſtitutional inclication or aver- 


fon, we ought to inform ourſelves thoroughly whether they tend 


to promote our happineſs, or to occafion us pain, and then to 
purſue of avoid them in ſuch manner as is ſuitable to our natural 


delice of obtaining every poſſible good, and eſcaping every real 


evil. ” 
There is, however, a far ſuperior principle in our frame, the fa- 
culty of reaſon, By this faculty, which is evidently the chief 
glory of our nature, we are cloſely allied to the moſt exalted 
_ ranks of beings, even to thoſe who are entirely free from the in- 
fluence of paſſions, if any ſuch there be. By this faculty we are 


enabled to form ſome judgement upon every object, and upon 
every idea that can preſent itſelf to our minds ; and the deci- 


ſions of reaſon are invariably juſt, as far as it is acquainted with 
the ſeveral circumſtances of the caſes to be determined. Our 


reaſon, if rightly exerciſed, will enable us to trace out the vari- 
ous conſequences of actions, to diſcern the propriety or impro- 


ptiety of any kind of temper and behaviour, and to form to our- 
ſelves a regular and conſiſtent ſyſtem of conduct for every poſſible 
occurrence in life, Nothing, therefore, can be more evident, 


than that this principle ought continually to govern within us. It 


is only at particular ſeaſons that our paſſions can juſtly be in- 
dulged ; but it muſt always be expedient and neceſſary to ſubmit 
to the commands of reaſon. It is reaſon alone that can juſtly de- 
termine When, and in what degree any of our paſſions ought to be 
indulged. It is reaſon alone that can prevent our original paſ- 
ſions from becoming exceſſive, and ſecure us from contracting 
new paſſions and inclinations towards unſuitable objects. The 


right uſe of our reaſon will render every emotion of hope or ſear, 


of joy or forrow, and of defire or diſguſt, advantageous to us 


upon the Whole: but if reaſon does not predominate within us, 


the 


| 
i 
N 
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the practice of virtue, or the enjoyment of happineſs, muſt be 
wholly out of our power, | 


The importance of virtue, and the fatal conſequences of vice, 
would be apparent from the deductions of reaſon : but to excite 


us the more powerfully to the diſcharge of our duty, our conſti- 
tution is abundantly furniſhed with ſtrong propenſities to good- 
neſs, till it is corrupted by evil examples and the indulgence of 
vicious habits. An affection to every thing that is agreeable to 
reaſon, may juſtly be ſuppoſed natural to every rational mind : 
but as the deductions of reaſon are in ſome caſes extremely flow, 
and the mind of man liable to be miſled by falſe views of things, 
we have the additional principles of moral ſenſe and of conſci- 
ence, and an ardent deſire of attaining to the completeſt poſſible 
degrees of every kind of real excellence. Theſe principles lead 


us to the perception of ſome duties which reaſon alone might not 


ſo eafily have diſcovered, and afford us new motives to the prac- 
tice of every thing which reaſon preſcribes. The moral ſenſe 


' convinces us of the beauty of virtue, and engages us to the love 
and practice of it, as being in its own nature ſupremely amiable; 
_ conſcience, with peculiar energy, applies the general truths of 
morality to every caſe in which we are more immediately con- 


cerned, urges us inceſſantly to perform whatever we perceive to 


de right and fit, makes us happy by its applauſe whenever we 
have acted well, and condemns us impartially when we neglect 
our duty: and our natural affection to every thing that is truly 
great and excellent, muſt prove a ſtrong incentive to the acquiſi- 
tion of every kind of virtuous perfection. It is true, indeed, 
that this principle ſometimes takes a falſe turn, and depgenerates 

into a wild ambition, a deſire of being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch at- 


tainments as are either of no conſiderable importance, or of an 
evil and pernicious nature: but true greatneſs, and true good- 
neſs, are in reality inſeparable ; and though the human mind na- 
turaily afpires to every thing which can be conſidered as a mark 
of diſtinction, the excellencies of virtue muſt undoubtedly appear 


to every one, who reflects at all, ſuperior to every other excellence 


or diſtinction that can poſſibly be conceived. Even the moſt vi- 


cCious muſt at times be ſenſible that virtuous attainments are the 


higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing honour of which our nature is 
capable. We muſt therefore not only bid defiance to our reaſon, 
but we muſt alſo eradicate from our minds the moral ſenſe, con- 


ſcience, and every juſt and natural principle of ambition, before 


we can be in any degree comfortable and eaſy in the neglect of 

our duty, | | 

There is likewiſe in the human mind a natural love of truth, 

and a ſtrong defire of encreaſing in knowledge. We cannot but 

wiſh to be acquainted with truth of every kind; but the diſcos 
— Go 2 very 
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very of thoſe truths, which more immediately relate to our moral 
conduct, affords us peculiar ſatis faction and delight: and as the 
faculty of reaſon amply qualifies us for the inveſtigation of truth, 
our thirſt for knowledge muſt in general tend to incline us to 
our duty. An enlightened mind cannot fail to diſcern the ex- 
cellency and importance of morality ; and nothing but abſolute 
Ignorance and ſtupidity, or a wilful inattention to truth, can ren- 
der us indifferent to the glorious purſuits and attainments of ge- 
nuine virtue, _ -” 

It is evident that man is a being of an active nature, that his 
powers of action are many and various, and that he never can be 
happy in a ſtate of indolence. Each of our active powers, whe- 
ther bodily or mental, frequently ftand in need of relaxation : 
but when we ceaſe to exert any one power, we neceſſarily recur 
to the exerciſe of ſome other power or faculty, as the only way 
in which we can have any real enjoyment, There are but few 
perſons who can long ſupport a vacation from bodily exerciſe ; 
but life becomes an intolerable burthen, when we find ourſelves 
equally incapable of bodily Jabour, and of mental application. 
Some indeed ſeem to have found out an art of trifling, by which 
they paſs through life without any ſerious application, without 
any real buſineſs, and yet at the ſame time perfectly free from in- 

ward uneaſineſs and chagrin, But the truth of the caſe is, that 
ſuch perſons either apply themſelves to mere trifles with all that 
_ earneſtneſs which is due to the moſt important concerns, or elſe 

their appearance of eaſe is wholly falſe and counterfeit. There 
is not a greater contradiction in nature, than to ſuppoſe a man can 
be happy whilft he has no object that he judges worthy of his at- 
tention ; and if his attention be engaged, it will doubtleſs excite 
his 2Rive powers. To be indifferent toward all kinds of ob- 
jects, is indeed the fault of but few. Moſt perſons are much ra- 
ther chargeable with the oppoſite extreme, of being too keen in 
their deſires, and too eager in their purſuits, though the objects 
they have in view be of ever ſo little importance. Hence 
we fee ſo much agitation and buſtle among thoſe who have 
fearce ever formed one ſerious and rational purpoſe in life: 
whereas half the application and pains they beſtow upon the moſt 
inſignificant trifles, would be ſufficient, if rightly directed, to 
conduct them to the higheſt happineſs they could poſſibly attain. 
But though an habitual application to our duty would preſerve 
us from much unneceſſary labour and fatigue about trifles, it mult 
however require conſtant attention and unwearied diligence, and 

will afford us abundant opportunities of exerting all our powers 
to the greateſt advantage. Nor is it poſſible that we ſhould exer- 
ciſe the beft and nobleſt powers of our nature in any way but the 
practice of virtue, Virtue alone can give full ſcope to our. acti- 
vity ; 
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vity; and that which is our higheſt intereſt, ought to be proſe- 
cuted with the moſt vigorous efforts. Tf we would wiſh to make 
the activity of our nature advantageous to us, if we would not 
be active and Jaborious altogether in vain, we muſt continually 
W do attain to every poſſible degree of virtuous perfec- 
tion. 

But man is x fte, as well as an active being, and this is one 
principal \ ſource of our happineſs. Our will cannot be com- 
pelled. We are always capable of exerting ourſelves in what- 
ever way we ſhall chuſe. Freedom ſeems to be an inſeparable 
companion of rational powers : for to what purpoſe could we te 
endowed with a capacity for deliberation, if we were not at li- 
berty to chuſe, or refuſe; in every cafe, as our own will ſhall de- 
termine? It has indeed been ſaid, that man is governed by his 
own opinions and ſentiments, and that his opinions and ſentiments 


muſt necrſſarily be ſuch as they actually are, being formed by a | 


concurrence of circumftances entirely independent on his own 


will and choice, But though the opinions we have entertainzd 
_ muſt neceſſatily influence the ftate of our minds, fo long as they | 


continue predominant within us, it is certainly at all times in our 
power to call in reaſon to our aid, to examine all our opinions 
and notions calmly and impartially, and thus to correct our ſen- 
timents, and reduce them to the ſtandard of propriety. We may 
by this means convince ourſelves, that what we once imagined to 


be our greateſt infelicity, may in reality be moft conducive to our 


welfare; and thus we may render ourſelves happy in circum- 
| ftanres of the greateſt difficulty. There is, in fad, nothing ſa 
much under our power as our own opinions: all other things, 
but aur own opinions: and conduct, are abſolutely exempt from 
our power; but whilſt we have theſe at command, we muſt ccr- 
tainly be free in the moſt important fenſe ; and we cannot give a 
more convincing proof of our freedom, than in the choice of 
virtue, amid} the various difficulties to "which it is often ex- 
poled yg difficuitics of ſuch a nature, that though we may reaſon - 
ably truſt ty wiil terminate to our advantage, yet nothing but 
an abſolute freedom of choice could enable us to encounter them 
with reſolution and chearfulneſs. It is cvident, that every vici— 


ous principle tends to deſtroy out freedom: it limits and confines 


our chaice, ant infinuates that every thing which is inconſiſtent 
with: its own gratification, muſt be unworthy our regard ; but 
the virtuous principle is ever ready to fubmit to the cloſeſt exa- 
mination. If, ther, we would preſerve 0 our liberty, we muſt be 
virtuous. 

Another leading ainciple in the frame of man, is his attaches 
ment to his fellow-creatures. Excluſive of thote connections 
which he enters into by the voluntary e of public 

ocletica, 
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ſocieties, he feels that he js nearly related to all mankind, and 
that he cannot be happy without a generous regard to their wel- 
fare, This natural feeling is manifeſtly conducive to our im- 
provement in virtue, a principal part of which conſiſts in endea- 
vouring to be uſeful to all around us. And if we are deſirous to 
contribute all in our power to the happineſs of mankind, we 
muſt cultivate every virtuous diſpoſition ;- for if we are deficient 
in any one of the ſeveral branches of virtue, it will in fome de» 
gree leſſen our abilities to ſerve thoſe whom we would with to aſ- 
Gf and befriend. It is not neceſſary to our prefent purpoſe to 
enumerate the ſeveral ways in which our ſocial affections mult 
operate; let us only remember, that our natural relation to one 
another ſhould lead us conſult the welfare of all men, in every 
poſſible variety of circumſtances, but eſpecially of thoſe who are 


moſt worthy : and every action that proceeds from this principle, 


will afford us ſuch exquiſute pleaſures, as will render it its own 
reward. 


Vet is it poffible that our ſocial feelings may become too ſtrong, 


and expoſe us to many inconveniencies; and, for this reaſon, the 


love of independency is ſtrongly imprinted upon our minds. 
Every ſcheme of virtue that confiſts in retirement, and a ſtate 


of ſeparation from mankind, is abſurd and inconfiſtent; and 
_ every attempt to ſecure our own happineſs, by the neglect of 


thoſe good offices which our fellow-creatures juſtly claim from us, 


muſt render us incapable of any ſolid ſatisfaction and ſelf enjoy- 
ment, But whilſt we are doing all in our power to promote the 


welfare of thoſe around us, we muſt beware of any unworthy 


 compliances with their capricious humours. Our nature forbids 
us to give way to immediate uneaſineſs, if, in ſome caſes, our 


endeavours fail of producing all the good we could wiſh ; or if, 


in other caſes, all our acts of kindneſs and friendſhip cannot 


procure us the approbation and eſteem of thoſe whom we have 


laboured to pleaſe and ſerve, Our nature teaches us to be as 


uſeful as poſſible to others; but, at the ſame time, to live to our- 
ſelves: that is, to guard againſt every connection that might ob- 
ſtruct our progreſs in virtue, diminiſh our inward peace and com- 
fort, or defeat any of the great purpoſes for which we were 
brought into being: and if, in any caſe, mankind appear to be 


8 wrong, we muſt refolve to adhere to our duty, in oppo- 


tion to every means they can uſe to diſſuade or deter us from 
what is right, ep 


But though we may juſtly glory in our being thus independent 


upon man, we ought always to remember, that we are in every 
pothble ſenſe dependent upon God. We have no one ſource of 
bappineſs but what we originally derive from him. To him we 
are indebted for all the powers of our nature: to his preſerving 

| providence 
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providence we owe the continuance of all our capacities and fa- 
culties: and his concurrence is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of our 


deſt - concerted ſchemes, and moſt vigorous efforts, for the attain- 


ment of happineſs. In ouffeives we are weak and ineigent 
creatures : our wants are many, and he only can fun;ly them. 
Our frailties and id perfections are innumerable; ani he only 


can enable us to attain to any thing that is truly valuable, great, 
and excellent. If his favour and bleſſing are thus eſſential to our 


well being, we ought certainly to cultivate a moſt humble ſenſe 
of our conſtant dependence upon him. And if the Gifp:ſal of 
every thing relative to us is entirely in bis hands; if all that we 
are, and all that we have, are derived from him; if we have al- 


ready received the muſt ample communications of his bounty, 
and are encouraved to hope fur fti!] farther inſtances of his 
goodneſs, it muſt be incumbent upon us to endeavour to pleaſe 
him in the whole courſe of our lives: it muſt be our duty te 


ſtudy his will, and to ſubmit ourſelves to him in al! things, Toe 
perfections of his nature, and the manifold obligations he has 
conferred upon us, give him a right to our obedience. We muit, 
therefore, be accountable to him for every part of our conduct; 


and of this he has given us ſufficient intimations in the original 


ſtructure of our minds: for it is apparent that all the vartous 
nations and tribes of mankind, of whom we have any know- 


| ledge, have a natural ſenſe of God imprinted upon them, not 
only as their Almighty Friend and Protector, but alſo as their 
Great Sovereign and Judge : and if he is our Judge, it is evi- - 


dent that we cannot ſecure his approbation by any method but the 
practice of virtue, righteouſneſs, and piety, 5 | 
Let us juſt take notice of another particular in the human 


_ conſtitution, which, though little attended to by ſome, is how- 


ever capable of affecting our happineſs to a great degrre. Man 
is naturally fond of variety and novelty : and what is there that 
can afford us ſuch diverſified pleaſures as virtue can? The pur- 


ſuits of vice are very nearly the ſame during the whole courſe of 


the longeſt life; and the pleaſures of appetite can only be the 


| ſame tranſient ſenſativns repeated from time to time, and every 
time leſs and leſs capable of affording us any confiderable delight. 
But virtue expands the mind, enlarges all the powers of our na- 


ture, opens within us new avenues of joy, and, by encrealing the 
extent of our activity, and adding aCignity to cur character, pur- 
poles, and views, it leads us to ſuch kinds and degrees of ſatiſ- 
faction and joy, as our imagination could not pieviouſly have 
conceived. And here it is alſo to be remarked, that, in conſe- 
quence of our love of variety, and the changeableneſs of our 
talte, we may ſoon be diſguſted with any of the pleaſures of vice; 
. | | | but, 
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but, if we continue virtuous, our reliſh for each of the joys that 


reſult from true goodneſs, mult perpetually encreaſe. 

If a man is fond of variety and change in his pleaſures, he is 
necefſarily ſubject to a vaſt variety of alterations and changes in 
his circumſtances in life. When we are moſt at eaſe, we are 
every hour liable to the moſt ſudden tranſitions from joy to ſor- 


row, from health to fickneſs, and from affluence to want; and 


when we are under the preſiures of affliction, a change far the 


better may inſtantaneouſly take place, This conſtant uncertainty: 
and changeableneſs of our circumſtances in life, is undoubtedly. 
advantageous to us upon the whole. But to ſupport theſe changes. 
aright, it is neceſſary that good principles ſhould be firmly eſtab- 


liſhed in our minds. Virtue alone can prepare us for every 


change, and enable us to preſerve a noble ſteadineſs and ferenity 


amidſt all the viciſſitudes of life. 
Of all the changes to which we are ſubject, that which cloſes 


our preſent ſcene of exiſtence muſt demand our chief attention. 


Whatever our preſent condition may be, it will ſoon become to- 
tally different, Man is a ſhort-lived being, and cannot be cer- 
tain of any more than the preſent moment. This is a ſolemn 


and perpetual call to the moſt active diligence and zeal for the 
improvement of our time, for the acquiſition of every virtuous 


excellence and perfection, and for the accompliſhment of all our 


good defigns as ſpeedily as poſſible. And if we habitually exert' 
ourſe]ves to this purpoſe, we ſhall not have lived in vain, though. 
our term of life be ever ſo ſhort. In ſuch a courſe we muſt have 
attained the beſt and moſt valuable enjoy ments that this ſtate can 
yield us; and the conſciouſneſs of having acted an uſeful and 
honourable part in life, muſt enable us to meet death with forti- 


rude and compoſure at leaſt, if not with rapture and triumph. 


But how incapable of comfort muſt, the vicious man be at the 
hour of death, even though he ſhould have been uniaterruptedly 


ſucceſsful in life! 


50 . as we are continued in this ſtate, we muſt be capable 


of a conſtant progreſs in every thing that is truly good and excel- 
lent. No attainments we may have already made, can put it out 


of our power to make a ſtill farther progreſs. Our actual attain- 


ments muſt in fact enable us, and lay us under an obligation, to 


be continually preſſing on nearer and nearer to perfection. Were 
we to live ever ſo many ages, we might ſtill be improving in 
wiſdom and goodneſs. But though the utmoſt attainments man 
can make in this life are attended with ſuch defects as ought to 


keep him perpetually humble, yet he that does the beſt in his 


power muſt neceſſarily make ſome conſiderable advances in true 


goodneſs, and conſequently muſt be the object of God's appro- 
batign, and entitled to high eſteem among mankind, 


Bat 
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But our conſummation in perfection and bliſs can only take | 
place in a future ſtate. Our natural feelings lead us to expect 
ſome future exiſtence; and Divine Revelation aſſures us, that this 
life is only a ſtate of probation, to fit us for a glorious immorta= 
lity. And if there be a future ſtate, virtue muſt then be crowned = 
with unfading glory and felicity, and vice be overwhelmed with 
remedileſs confuſion.— Here then Jet us make a folemn pauſe, 
and let every one give full ſcope to the ſuggeſtions of his own 
heart, upon ſuch a ſubject as the expectation of a bleſſed immor- 
tality.— The nature of man, and the great purpoſes of his being, 
are an unbounded field for reflection. 5 


ANECDOTES of the celebrated Italian Poet PET RARCH. 
[ Continued from page 37, and concluded. } 


W E ſuſpended our account of this celebrated perſonage at the 
period when he had obtained the ſingular honour which he 

ſo anxiouſly deſited, and was returned to Vaucluſe, where he pro- 
poſed to fix his future reſidence. The laurel crown he had lately 
received, ſeems to have fully gratified his ardent ambition of 
fame; but the myrtle ftill was wanting to the completion of his 
bappineſs; and he was yet deftined to experience, in his ſequeſ- 
| tered abode, the painful emotions of that paſſion which neither 
the enjoyment of public glory could ſolace, nor the vigour of his 
mind ever extinguiſh. As we intend not, however, to purſue 
this part of his character any further, we ſhall turn our obſerva- 
tion to the other ſubjects of the memoirs ; and ſhould we here 
give room to the relation of an incident which happened on Pe- 
trarch's return from Rome, perhaps it may not prove unaccept- 
able to our readers, | 

« A ſchool-maſter of Pontremoli, old and blind, who knew 
Petrarch only by fame, was deſirous to fee him, And being in- 
formed he was at Naples, he ſet out on foot for that place, ſup- 
porting himſelf on his ſon's ſhoulder. But he got there too late, 
for Petrarch was already ſet out for Rome. The King being 
acquainted with the motive of his journey, bad a mind to fee 
him. He appeared a ſort of monſter ; his face reſembled one 
which was in bronze at Naples. The King ſaid to rag you 
have ſa much ambition to behald Petrarch, you muſt mate haſte and 
feek hum in Italy, for he will nat make a long flay ; and if * miſs 
him there; you will be obliged ts ge to France io ſatisfy your curaoſity — 
1 muft abjolutely fee him before I die, replicd the id can; I would 
£3 and ſeet him in the furtheſt Eaſt, if it was neccjjary, and death 
would give me time for fo long a journey, —— I hc Ning -dwiring 
his enthuſiaſm, gave him money todetray his CApencese 
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„He went immediately to Rome; and not finding Petrarch 
there, he came back to Pontremoli : but when he heard he had 
ſtopped at Parma, he reſolved to ſet out again and ſeek him there. 
To do this, he muſt croſs the Appenines. The ſnows with which 


| theſe mountains were entirely covered, did not deter him. He 


thought it neceſſary to announce himſelf by ſome verſes, which 
he ſent to Petrarch, and they were not bad ones, 
When he arrived at Parma, he was led to Petrarch's houſe, 


and, as ſoon as he was near him, he gave himſelf up to the moſt 


excelive tranſports, He was lifted up by his ſon, and one of his 
ſcholars, that he might embrace a head, which, he ſaid, had con- 
ceived ſuch noble ideas. He then took the hand of Petrarch, 
and ſaid, Let me kiſs that hand which has written ſuch delightful 
things. He paſſed three days at Parma, full of this enthuſiaſm. 


This fingularity excited the curioſity of the inhabitants of that 


city; and the blind man had always a croud about him. He 
ſaid one day to Petrarch, I fear 1 am a burthen ta yen; but I can- 
not ſatisfy myſelf with behs ing you, and it is but juſt you ſhould 


 fuſffer me to enjoy a pleaſure for which I haus travelled fe 2. The 


word BEHOLD, in the mouth of a blind man, having raiſed peals 
of laughter in the people around him, he turned toward Pe- 
trarch, and ſaid, J tate you for my witneſs ; is it not true that, blind 
as T am, I ſee you better than all * taughers wha eek at you with 


both their ches? 


« Azon, the moſt generous of men, anibuntad with the diſ- 


courſe of this good old man, and with his paſſion for Petrarch, 


overwhelmed him with preſents 3 and he returned to Pontremoli 


highly gratified.” 


Petrarch was ſoon afterwards promoted to | the Archdeaconry of 
Parma, a place of the firft dignity next to the mitre: but this 
event was preceded by the death of the Bi {hop of Lombes, whoſe 


loſs he regretted with the ſincereſt ſympathy and affection, and 


which was followed in a ſhort time by that of the good Father 


Dennis, another of bis moſt intimate friends, on whom Robert, 
King of Naples, had beſtowed the Biſhopric of Monopoli. Pe- 
trarch at this time lived at Parma, where he might have led a 


tranquil and agreeable life, had it not been for the accumulated 
diſk; clics which he ſuſtained of this nature; but thoſe had made 
o firung an impreſſion upon him, that we are told he could not 
open a letter without apprehenſion and fear. 

Iu oue of Pctrarch's excurſions from Italy to Vaucluſe, we 
mect with a ttriking account of the rage for poetry which pre- 
vailed at this time in the city of Avignon, and places the chatac- 
ter of the age in a very remarkable point of view. In a lettes 
to an Abbe he writes thus; 


6 Never 
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© Never were the words of Horace more exactly verified. 
Fife or ignorant, we all write verſes ! It is a mournful conſolation 
to have ſo many ſick companions : I had rather be diſeaſed alone; 


I am tormented by my own diſorders and thoſe of others ; they 


do not let me breathe. Verſes and epiſtles rain in upon me every 
day from all parts of the world ; from France, Germany, Greece, 
and England. I do not know myſelf : they take me for the 
Judge of all human underſtanding. If I anſwer all the letters I 
receive, no mortal will be ſo full of buſineſs : if I do not, they 
will fay I am diſdainful and inſolent. If I cenſure, I ſhal) be an 
od ious critic : if I praiſe, a nauſceous flatterer, But this would 
be nothing, if this contageon had not reached the Roman Court, 
W. hat do you think of our lawyers, and our phyſicians ? They 


no longer conſult Juſtinian or Eſculapius: deaf to the cries of 


the ſick, and of their clients, they will liſten to none but Virgil 
and Homer. What do I ſay ? Even labourers, carpenters, and 
maſons, abandon their hammers and ſhovels to lay hold of Apollo 
and the Muſes, Do you aſk why formerly Poets were ſo rare, 
and this plague ſo common at preſent ? te 

demands an elevated mind, ſuperior to every thing, and free from 


the cares of this world: it muſt have a ſoul made on purpoſe, 
which it is rare to meet with; from whence it happens that there 
are ſuch a number of Verſifyers in the ſtreets, and fo few Poets 
on Parnaſſus: they go to the foot of the mountain, but ſcarcely 
one aſcends it. Judge what pleaſure thoſe muſt have, who at- 


tain its ſummit ; fince thoſe who only view it at a diftance, aban- 


don for it their affairs and their wealth, however avaricious they 
are I felicitate my country for having produced ſome ſpirits 
worthy to mount upon Pegaſus, and riſe along with him: if love 


to it does not blind me, I ſee ſuch at Florence, at Padua, at Ve- 
rona, at Sulmone, and at Naples; every where elſe we behold 
nothing but rhymers, who creep along upon the ground, 

„I reproach myſelf for having, by my example, contributed 
to this madneſs, My laurels were too green, and I am now tor- 
mented for my defire of obtaining them, In my houſe, and out 
of doors, wherever I ſet my feet, verſifying frantics ſurround me, 


overwhelm me with queſtions, braw] and diſpute, and talk of 


things which would have been quite beyond the aim of Homer, 
or of Virgil. I am afraid left the Magiſtrates ſhould accuſe me 
of having corrupted the Republic. The other day a Father came 


uß to me in tears, and ſaid, See how you treat me, who have always 


loved you. Yau have been the death of my only ſon. I was fo ftruck 
with theſe words, and the air of the man who ſpoke them, that I 


remained ſome time motionleſs. At laſt, recovering myſelf, I 


replied, that I neither knew him nor his ſon. It is of little conſe- 
quence whether you knaw him or not, replied the old man; he tnows 
H 2 you 
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you too well, 1 have ruined myſelf to bring him up to the law, and 
now he tells me he will follow no fleps but your's. I am thus diſap- 
pointed of all my hopes; for I much fear he will never be either a 
Lawyer or a Poet. | ſmiled at this, and thoſe who were with me ; 
but the old man went away in grief and rage,” 

In the beginning of Auguit, 1352, the Cardinals of Boulogne 
and Taillerand ſent for Petrarch by the Pope's order. He obeyed 
the ſummons ; and finding, upon his arrival, that he was intended 
for the place of Secretary to his Holineſs, he repreſented to his 
patrons and friends, that he could never refign his liberty and 
Jeifure for any worldly advantage, His warmeſt remonttrances, 
however, proved of no effect: the Pope and both the Cardinals 
knew he was well fitted for the employment by his wiſdom and 
fidelity: they only reproached him with one fault; which was, 
that his ſtyle was too elevated for the church of Rome, He 
thought at fiift that they meant this in irony ; but, upon being 


aſſured that he muſt lower his tone, and not take ſuch high flights, 


he felt, we are told, the joy of a priſoner who views his priſon 
door ſet open to him. He was defired to write ſomething in a 
more ealy ſtyle ; but, inſtead of complying with this requeſt, he 
ſtretched the wings of his imagination to their utmoſt extent: fo 

that moit of thoſe who read his compoſition could ſcarcely un- 
derſtand a word of it. By this artifice he happily eſcaped the 
employment, and immediately ſet out to enjoy the tranquillity of 


Vaucluſe; from whence, in a letter to a friend, he gives the fol- 


lowing account of his amuſements. 

„Nothing picafes me ſo much as my perfect . I riſe 
at midnight; Igo out at break of day: I ſtudy in the fields as 
in my cloict; [I think, read, and even write there. I combat 
idleneſs: I chaſe away ſleep, indulgence, and pleaſures, In the 


day { run over the crapgy mountains, the humid vallies, and 


ſhelter myſelf in the profound caverns. Sometimes I walk, at- 


tended only by my refiections, along the banks of the Sorgia. 


| Meeting with no perſon to diſtract my mind, I become every day 
more calm, and ſend my cares ſometimes e ſometimes leave 
them dehind me. IL recall the paſt, and deliberate on tie future, 
Fond of the plece I am in, every ſituation becomes in turn agrec- 
able to me, except Avignon. J find here Athens, Rome, and 
Florence, as my imagination deſires: here | enjoy all my friends, 


not only thote with whom I have lived, but thoſe who have long 


been dead, and whom I know only by ak works,” 

Neither the fame, nor the frieadſhips of Petrarch, could per- 
mit him to remain long in the ſolitary ſhades of Vaucluſe. We 
fad him almoli conit:atiy receiving folicitations to viſit different 
corners of Italy. His natural affection likewiſe ran ſtrongly in 
fzyour of this country, which ſecms to have been particularly 
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ende ared to him, not only by his birth, but by the renown n of its 
antient inhabitants. In ſo great een was he univerſally held 


by his cotemporaries, that when the Emperor came into Italy, he 


wrote to Petrarch from Mantua, exprefling an extreme defire to 


ſee him, and inviting him to come there, He complied with the 


invitation, and pives the following account of his reception and 
converſation with this Prince, 


„The Emperor received me with ſuch kind and eaſy man- 
ners, as had neither the appearance of imperial pomp, nor Ger- 


man formality : he lived with me as with his equal. We paſſed 
ſometimes whole days in diſcourſing, from the break of day till 


night, as if he had no other employment : he ſpoke to me of my 


works, and exprefſed a great defire to fee them; above all, that 
which treats of illuſtrious men. I told him that I required lei- 


ſure and repoſe to finiſh this work: he gave me to underſtand 
he wiſhed it to appear with his name; I replied with that free- 


dom with which nature endued me, and which cuſtom has con- 
firmed, and years have ſtrengthened, Great Prince ! there requires 

for this only virtue on your part, and leiſure on mine. 
& He deſired me to explain myſelf, and I ſaid, Time is neceſ- 


ſary for a work of this kind, in which I propoſe to inſert great 
things in a little ſpace, On your fide, you muſt labour to merit 
your name at the head of my book. It is not ſufficient for that 
to wear a crown, or bear a ſuperior title: your virtue and great 


actions muſt rank you among thoſe famous men whoſe charac- | 
ters will be ſketched out in this work, Live in ſuch a manner, 
that after having read the lives of your illuſtrious predeceſſors, 


you fhall deſerve that your's al ſo ſhould be read by poſterity, 
«<< The Emperor ſhewed by a ſmile, and a ſerene countenance, 
that my liberty had not diſpleaſed him. I took this occaſion to 


preſent him with ſome medals of Emperors in gold and ſilver, 


which were my delight. Ia the collection there was one of Au- 


guſtus in high preſervation : he appeared aiive.—Here (ſaid 1) 
are the great men whoſe place you occupy, and who ought to 


ſerve you as examples, Theſe medals are dear to me ; I ſhould 
not have given them to any other, but they are your's by right. 


I then gave him an abſtract of their lives, with a word here and 


there, to excite his imitation of them, He ſeemed to liſten to 
me with pleaſure, and ſaid he had never received fo agreeable a 
preſent. I thould never end, was I to give an account of all the 
converſations I had with this Prince. He defired me one day to 
relate my hiſtory from infancy : I made every poſſibie excuſe, 


but he would be obeyed : he was very attentive ; and if I omit, 
ted any thing from forgettulneſs, or the fear of tiring out his pa- 


tience, he reminces me of it, I was aſtoniſhed to find him bet- 
: ter 
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ter informed than myſelf of the minuteſt circumſtances of my 
life.“ [It will be, no doubt, recollected that this was the Prince 
who, on a viſit to the Pope with his father, then Emperor, ſelected 
Laura from the ladies around her, to pay her the moſt particular 
marks of reſpect and attention. | Hg 
After this, the Emperor aſked me what were my projects, 
and my future plan of life? — My will is good, ſaid I, but habit 
prevails over it. I am like the fea, buffetted by contrary winds. 
I underſtand you, ſaid he; but you do not anſwer my queſ- 
tion : What kind of life would be moſt agreeable, and that you 


would prefer to all others ?—A life of ſolitude, I replied without 


hefitation ; there is none more ſure, more tranquil, more agree- 
able, or which ſuits me ſo well: if I am able I will ſeek it at its 
ſource ; that is to ſay, in woods and in mountains, as I have al- 
ready done: if not, I will try to enjoy it even in the midft of ci- 


# ties.— This (ſaid he ſmiling) is what I wiſhed to bring you to, 
and that you ſhould own an error I would undertake to combat, 
though 1 am partly of your way of thinking. —— Take care, re- 
_ plied I, you will not fight with equal weapons; I know tbe vul- 
gar think differently on this head ; but I have the greateſt of au- 
thorities on my fide, beſide experience, that it becomes not a 


Prince. like you to think as the vulgar; and I would even take 
the inhabitants of cities themſelves for my judges in this cauſe ; 


Ehave juſt written a little treatiſe on this ſubject. —I know it, re- 
turned the Emperor with vivacity ; and if I find that book, I 
will throw it into the fire. I muſt then take care (replied I) it 


never fails into your hands. 
«© We had long and frequent diſputes of this fort, always ſea- 
ſoned with the ſalt of good-humour ; and I muſt confeſs that the 


Emperor combated my ſolitary ſyſtem with ſurprizing energy, and 


boaſted he had gained the victory. He begged of me to accom- 
pany him to Rome,—lIt is not ſufficient for me (ſaid he) to ſee 


that celebrated city with my own eyes: I wiſh to fee it through 
your's, which are ſo much clearer than mine; I ſhall want you 


Rome and Cz{ar ! 


alſo in fome of the cities of T uſcany, 


| Theſe are indeed my idols, I replied; and it would have de- 
lighted me to go to Rome with Cæſar, but many obſtacles op- 


poſe : and this was a new ſubject of diſpute till we ſeparated, 
He ufed every obliging perſuaſion; and I may well boaſt that 


Dionyſus the tyrant was not kinder to Plato than Cæſar was to 
: me.“ | _ | | 


Petrarch died of a lingering diſorder, in his own houſe at 


| Argua, neat Padua, in the YEar 1373. 
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Reciese communicated by Dr. James to Mr. Richardſon, Author of 

Clariſſa, c. for a Nervous Disorpes. 

D R. James begs his compliments to Mr. Richardſon, and re- 
commends it to him to take every day three or four half 

pints of the juice of very ripe cherries z perhaps the Kentiſh are 


the beſt. Put a ſufficient quantity in an earthen veſſel, and bake 


them a little, ſo as, in ſome meaſure, to deſtroy the elaſtic air in 
them. Then let the juice be preſſed out, and drank either with 
or without ſugar. The juice ſhould be freſh every day ; or, at 


leaſt, ſhould not be drank while fermenting or ſour. 


If, after taking theſe ſome weeks, they ſhould begin to purge, 
they muſt be left off till that ceaſes. 
The juice of currants ſhould be uſed in the ſame manner, when 
cherries are no longer to be had; and, after that, ripe elder ber- 
ries. 


The ſaponaceous juices of theſe fruits are very powerful re- 


ſolvers of obſtructions in the viſcera, and capable of doing more 
ſervice in diſorders cauſed by ſuch obſtructions, than any other 
medicine whatever. And when the obſtructing matter is de- 
ſolved, it will generally be carried off by ſtool. The affections 
of the nerves are the conſequences of ſuch obſtructions ; for to 
talk of nervous diſtempers in any other ſenſe than as ſymptoms of 


affections of ſome or other of the principal organs, is downright 


nonſenſe and quackery. 


R — „ q 


SATISFACTION of the Mi N v. 
Y Mind to me a kingdom is; 
; Such perfect joy therein I nod, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliſs 
That God or nature hath aſſign'd. 
Tho! much I want, that moſt wou'd have, 
Vet ſtill my Mind forbids to crave. 


Content live, this is my ſtay; 
| ſeek no more than may ſuffice - 
I preſs to bear no haughty ſway, 
For what I lack my Mind ſupplies, 
Lo! thus I triumph like a King, 
Content with what my Mind doth bring. 
1 ſee how plenty ſurfeits oft, 
And haſty climbers ſooneſt fall; 
I ſee that ſuch as fic aloft, 
Miſh:zp doth threaten moſt of all. 
Theſe get with toil, and keep with fear 
Such cares my Mind could never bear, 


— — 
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No princely pomp, nor wealthy ſtore, 
No force to win a victory; 
No wily wit to falve a fore, 
No ſhape to win a lover's eye: 
To none of theſe J yield as thrall ; 
For why? my Mind deſpiſeth all. 


Some have too much, yet ſtill they crave 
I little have, yet ſeek no more: | 
They are but poor, tho' much they have, 
And I am rich with little ſtore: 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give; 
They lack, I lend ; they pine and prieve. 
I laugh not at another's loſs, 
I grudge not at another's gain; 
No worldly wave my mind can toſs, 
I brook what is another's bane : 
I fear no foe, nor frown on friend; 
J loath not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health, and perfect eaſe; 
Muy conſcience clear, my chief defence: 
I never ſeek by bribes to pleaſe, 

Nor by deſert to give offence. 

Thus do I live, thus will I die; 

Would all did do fo well as I. 


MORAL t 


WT Alue Truth, however you come. by it, Who would not 


pick up a jewel that lay on a dung- bill? 


Reflect upon the different appearances things make to you, 
from what they did ſome years ago ; and don't imagine that your 


opinion will never alter, becauſc you are poſitive at preſent. Let 
the remembrance of your paſt changes make you more flaxible. 
Don't judge by one view of a perſon or things. 

If you fer a man miſbehave once, do not from thence conclude 
him a fool. It you find he has been in a miſtake in one particu- 
lar, do not at once conclude him void of underſtanding. By 
that way of judging, you can entertain a fayourable opinion of 
no man upon earth, nor even of yourſelf, 


Learning is like bank notes. Prudence and good behaviour 


are like ſilver, uſctul upon all occaſions. 


Men re pent ſpeaking ten times for once that they repeat keep» 


ing filence. 


There is hardly any bodily blemiſh which a winning behaviour 
will not conceal, or make tolerable; and there is no external grace 


which ill-nature or affectation will not deform. 
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Of the moſt convenient Situation for COTTAGES on an Eflate, and 
the Manner of erecting. Fi 
[From KenT's Hints to the Gentlemen of landed Property. lately 
publiſhed. ] 
Seer our laſt Muszuu, Page 43. fy 
HE next conſideration is to chooſe a convenient fituation for 
_ * cottges. Great farmers are very unwilling to admit them cloſe 
to their farms; and nothing is more common than for a poor la- 
bourer to be obliged to come a mile, and ſometimes more to his 
Jabour, and return home at night in all kinds of weather, after 
he has done a hard day's work. Cottages ſhould therefore be 
erected, if poſſible, on ſome ſheltered ſpot, near the farm where 
the labour lies ; and true policy points out that every farm ought 


to have a ſufficient number of ſuch uſeful appendages, in propor- 


tion to its fize. Such cottages, under ſome ſuch regulations as 


tneſe, would be of great uſe and ornament to a country, and a 


real credit to every gentleman's reſidence; as, on the contrary, 


nothing can reflect greater difgrace upon him, than a ſhattered 


miſerable hovel at his gate, unfit for human creatures to inhabit. 


U pon encouragement like this, good tenants would never be want- 
ing; induſtry would meet with a reward, the poor rates would 


neceſſarily be lightened, and population increaſed. A farm thus 


provided with ſuch a ſufficient number of labourers/as might, at 
all times and ſeaſons, be depended upon, would be of more value 
on that account. The tenant of ſuch farm would not be ſubject 


to pay exorbitant wages, as he otherwiſe muſt, on particular oc» 


caſions. He would not be obliged to court the vagrant, to lend 


him a precarious affiſtance, or to have recourſe to towns, to pick 
up diforderly people. In ſummer, beſides the uſual buſineſs of 


bay-making, he might employ even the women and children in 
weeding, and other uſeful buſineſs. 


Almoft every pariſh is, in a great meaſure, ſubject to ſome par- 
ticular gentleman, who has ſufficient power and influence over it, 


to correct the preſent grievance, and to ſet a better example. Such 


gentlemen ſhould confider themſelves as guardians of the poor, 


and attend to their accommodation and happineſs; it is their par- 


ticular buſineſs, becauſe they, and their families, have a laſting 


| Intereſt in the proſperity of the pariſh, the farmers only a tempo- 


rary one, If a gentleman's fortune be ſo large that he cannot 


attend to objects of this ſort, he can atleaſt recommend the cot- 


tagers to the care of his agent, and give him ſtrictly in charge 
to act as their friend and protector; for unleſs ſame ſuch check 
be put upon great farmers, theyare very apt to contribute to the 


demolition, inſtead of the protection of cattages, and when the 


neſt is deſtroyed, the bird muſt emigrate into ſomeother pariſh, 


N 
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A cottager, in this caſe, has no other choice, unleſs it be to make 
application to the neighbouring juſtice of the | pu for his order 
to tothe pariſh. officers to find. him ſame other place to lay bis head 
f it were not for this nn ich obſiges drin 
. to find hahitations for their poor, I am ſorry to remark, 
Seid. many pariſhes they would be — driven into the open 
elds. 25 
There is another plan relative to cottages, which ge ierally an- 
ſcen extremely well, and that is, to leaſe them off to induftfious 
n for the term of three lives, at their nomination; takin 
a very moderate fine, not exceeding ten or twelve pounds, upo 
2 Cottage worth about forty ſhillings a year ; reſervitig a ſmall 
quit-rent, not exceeding half a crown a year, and making i ita 
point to renew any life which drops off upon one year's value 
only. This ſcheme is beneficial for landlord and tenant; for 
| though the former does not let his cottages for ſv much as he 
might at rack-rent, yet what he does get is all clear money; and 
by this means he preſerves the value of all other parts of his 
eſtate, by keeping up a proper number of inhabitants. The 
Tatter finds his account in it, becauſe he makes a ſettlement for 
his family; and can repair and improve his cottage at leiſute 
hours with his own hands; and if he be an induftrious man, he 
can generally find a friend to lend him his firſt fine, on ſuch an 
— 41 if he cannot raiſe it himſelf. Sir Chailes Cocks has 
lately put all his cottages upon this footing, on his eſtates under 
my care in Glouceſterſhire, and Worceſte ire z and as he was 
chiefly influenced by a humane diſpoſition, to make the poor, ih 
ſeveral diſtricts, as comfortable, in their reſpective fituations, as 
_ poſſible, the object of fines was made ſo eaſy to them as to de ex- 
emplary. 
i wal ſuggeſt 2 few hints to the builder, and conclude this 
ſubject with the plane, elevations, and eſtimates before alluded to. 
Fuſt, 1 recommend that the cottages ſhould be built double; 
becauſe it will be a conſiderable ſaving in the eee of their 
erection. 
Where pollards are plenty, and brieks ſcarce, it will ſometimes 
be proper to prefer the wooden-lath and rough-caſt cottages, be- 
cauſe half the quantity of timber may be pollards ; but, where 
they are built with brick, the following particulars ſhould be at- 
tended to. 
The walls ſhould be fourteen inches thick to the bottom of the 
chamber floor, except in the window ſpaces, and the upper part 


of the walls nine inches. In theſe brick buildings no framed 
timber ſhould be uſed ; but the lintel of the windows is to be 
laid the whole length of the building, nine inches ſcantling b y 
two and a half; ; and then the ſame piece will ferve to lay joilts 


upon, 
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upon, which ſhould be pinned with oaken pegs, which will prove 
a great tie to the walls, The joifts ſhould be cut eight inches by 
two and an half, and laid edge-ways. The length of the ſpar to 
be ten feet, being a proper pitch for tiling ; and to be cut two 


inches and an half thick, five at bottom, and three and a half at 


the top. The lower rooms to be ſeven feet high, in the clear, 


under the joiſts, In the larger-fized brick cotrages, the roof to 


be hipped in at the ends, which will ſave the two peaks of brick 
work, and will not require more tiling than would be made uſe 
of without it. One great advantage derived from hipping, is, 
in the building's being better braced together, and more fecure 
from the effect of tempeſts; for where the gable-ends are carried 
up in peaks, to any conſiderable height, without chimnies to 

ſtrengthen them, they are not ſo well fitted to refiſt an end wind. 
The ceiling ſhould be between the joiſts, nailing firſt a few 
laths at about a foot apart, croſs-ways, and the other laths length» 
ways over them ; otherwiſe the mortar has nothing to get hold 


of. This makes leſs expence than ceiling over the joiſts, and is 


| beſides better calculated to retain the mortar, and will afford more 
| ſpace; for the joifts being left naked, will be very uſcful to hang 


many things to. The ceiling joiſts upon the top of the cham- 
ber need be only five inches by one and a quarter, and may be 


nailed to the ſpars-fcet, and not pinned. The other ſcantlings 
are as follow: The partition ſtuds three inches by two, The 
lower cells fix inches by five, The window-frames three inches 
by three. Lower door-caſes five inches by four. Croſs mantle- 
pieces for the chimnies eight inches by eight. 

In the wooden cottages, the frame-ſtuds are to be fix inches by 
five. The intermediate, or ſmaller ftuds, five inches by three. 


The girt- pieces fix inches by five, and the upper cell five inches 


ſquare. 


What a ſcene of happineſs would be diffuſed thraugh the 
kingdom, if the Gentlemen of landed property would but attend 
to, and put in execution, this generous plan. 


6 — 


1 of an Experiment made to render Mod leſs combuſtible. 


H AVING two glazed pipkins, I put a quart of river water in- 
to each, and in one of them two ounces of allum, and in the 


other one ounce of common ſea- ſalt, and the ſame quantity of 


white vitriol, all groſsly powdered, ſtirring until the ſalts were 
diſſolved : I then put into each pipkin a piece of dry Engliſh and 
foreign oak, mahogany, beech, and Norway deal, all being ha f 


an inch thick, and kept down in the liquid by two large flintel; 


the reaſon for which is obvious. At the end of fourteen days 
all were taken out and dried in the ſhade a month ; then putting 
t F 2 a piece 
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a piece of wood. of each fort and ſize above-mentioned, (to 
which nothing had been done) upon a clear ſea-coal fire, they 
were entirely conſumed in fix minutes, thoſe impregnated with 
ſalt and vitriol in ſeven, and thoſe with allum in eight minutes. 
Though the above experiment did not fully anſwer my expec- 
tations," yet it is probable that the mineral and vegetable king- 
doms do. produce ſubſtances, which, if properly compounded, 
and laid on hot, after the manner of paint, would prevent many 
accidents by fire: and as lives, &c. of all ranks are always fub- 
je& to become the prey of that terrible enemy, ſurely, in this 
improving age, ſuch an intereſting object is worth attending to: 
even (elf-love might prompt the ingenious to communicate hints 
for the public yood by the ſame vehicle that conveys this. 


W 


ANECDOTE # te Duke of MONMOUTH. 
a large heath, called Shag's Heath, about a mile and a 
' half from Woodlands, in Horton pariſh, Dorſetſhire, is an 
alh tree, under which the unfortunate Duke was apprehended. 
The tradition of the neighbourhood is, that after the defeat at 
Sedgemoor, the Duke and Lord Lumley quitted their horſes at 
Woodyeat's; wheace the former, diſguiſed as a peaſant, wan- 


dered hither, He dropped his gold (auff box in a pea- field, 


where it was afterwards found full of gaid pieces, and braught to 
Mrs. Uvedalc, of Horton. One of the finders had fifteen paunds 


for half the contents or value of it. The Duke went on io the 


Iſland, as it is called, a cluſter of ſmall farms in the middle of 
the heath, and there concealed himſelf in a deep ditch under the 
aſh. When the purſuers came up, a woman who lived in a 
neighbouring cot gave information of his being ſomewhere in 
the iſland, which was immediately ſurrounded by ſoldiers, who 
paſſed the night there, and threatencd to fire the neighbouring 
_ Eots, As they were going 2way next morning, one of them 
eſpied the brown ſkirt of the Duke's coat, and ſeized him. The 
ſo 


diet no ſooner knew him, than he burſt into tears, and re- 


proached hicaſe!f for the unhappy diſcovery, 5 
The family of the woman who firſt gave the information, are 
ſaid to have fallen into decay, and never thriven afterwards, 
The Duke was carried before Anthony Ettrick, Eſq; of Holt, 
a Juſtice of Peace, who ordered him to London. Being aſked 
what he would do if ſet at liberty? he anſwered, if his horſe and 
arms were reſtored, he only defired to ride through the army, and 
de defied them all to take him again. Farmer Kerley's grand- 
mother, lately dead, ſaw him, and deſcribed him as a black, gen- 
tel, tall man, with a dejected countenance. Re 
Phe cloſe where he concealed himſelf is called Me 
** ** ; - loſe, 
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Cloſe, and is the extremeſt N. E. field of the Iland. The tree 
ſtands in a hedge on a ſteep bank, and is covered with initials of 


the names of perſons who have been to ſee it. 


_ An Account of ſome cated Curioſities in . g 


A Few teagues from Gottenberg is a dreadful cataract, with a 
confiderable eurren :, which runs a long way out of the coun. 
try, and coming at laſt to a hideous precipice, ruſheth down from 
thence into a low pit, with a mighty force and terrible noiſe ; 
and whereas the natives uſually bring down their floats of timber 
by that current, ſuch is the height of the aforeſaid precipice, and 


ſo deep is the pit into which the water falls, that large maſts, 
when hurried down by the impetuous ſtream from that precipice 


into the pit, do frequently dive ſo far under water, that it is a 
conſiderable time before they riſe up to the ſurface thereof. again, 
ſome of them being twenty minutes, others forty, and ſome up- 


wards of a whole hour under water, If it be alledged that the 


maſts may probably ſtick faſt in the mud for ſome time, to take 


off that objection, the pit into which they fall has been often 
ſounded with a line of many hundred fathoms long; but never 


could they reach the bottom. 2. Towards the ſouthern part of 


Gothland is a remarkable ſlimy lake, which finges ſuch things as 
are put into it. 3. In ſeveral parts of Sweden is found a certain 


ftone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſeveral 
ſtreaks of white, (as if compoſed of gold and ſilver) affords both 


ſulphur, vitriol, allum, and minium. 


Amongſt the lekes of Sweden, that called Vetter is remark- 
able in many teſpects. It divides Eaſt and Weſt Gothland, being 
in length from North to South above eighty miles, and about 
eighteen broad in the middle, growing narrower towards each ex- 
tremity. The water of this lake is very clear, and in ſome pla- 
ces ſodeep, that it has been ſounded with three hundred fathoms 
of line without finding the bottom. For the moſt part it is 
free from rocks, and has but few iſlands, the principal of which 
is Viſingſoe, lying in the middle of the lake, It is often diſtur- 
bed by ftorms, and ſometimes ſo ſuddenly, that the ſurface begins 
to be "ruflled before the leaſt breath of wind is perceived, fo that 
the cauſe feems to proceed from the bottom of the waters; and it 
is no common thing for boats to be toſſed by a ſtorm in one part 


of the lake, whilſt others not far off are in a perfect calm. That 


ſuch eruptions and agitations of the waters are promoted by ſub- 
tetraneous winds, ſeems to be confirmed by various phænomena:; 
for immediately before a ſtorm, and whilſt the ſky is yet clear, 
there is perceived a noiſe like thunder in the lake, which Dr. 


Hearne tells us he has often heard himſclf, and which was always 


followed 
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followed by a tempeſt, Of this the inhabitants of Vilungſoe are 
mare ſenſible than any others ; for from that part of the iſland 
whence the. wind will blow the next day, they hear a confuſed 
noiſe like the hring of cannon ; and when this rumbling is heard 
in the Eaſt, it is generally followed by rain and hail. Some peo- 
ple have likewiſe obſerved, while the water haz been very calm, a 
great number of little clouds, like ſo many darts, riſing up here 


and there from the bottom of the lake, which uniting in the ai 
formed a mizzling rain; whence it plainly. appears, that this „ 


much owing to ſubterraneous winds, To ſuch winds undoubtedly, 
together with thoſe from above, we may attribute the ſudden 
thawing of the ice in the ſpring, which one minute is ſtrong 


enough to bear horſes and fledges, and the next is broken to pie- 


ces. The firange grumbling of the waters, which precedes this 
terrible eruption, warns travellers to make the beſt of their way ; 
| but thoſe who happen to be at a great diſtance from land, are im- 


wediately drowned, or float upon ſhoals of ice till they meet with 


relief. 


„ 


To the Printer of the WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
1K, pat 


O N reading your Miſcellany of September 11, I ſaw an Enig- 
—  matical Deſcription, which I look onto be WATER, —Wa- 


ter is a friend and an enemy, a bleſſing and a curſe, a good ſer- 


vant, but a bad maſter ; it ſaves life, and takes it away; in places 
copfined it forms irregular figures; it's both hard and ſoft, hot 
and cold ; moſt wanted when in greateſt plenty ; that is, ſhips 
at ſea having plenty of ſalt water, but very often in want of 
freſh : for water men take long journies, going to ſpaws, or to 
| bathe in the ſea ; muſic is greatly improved when play'd on the 

water; cooks cannot drefs their victuals, nor houſe-wives clean 


their rooms without it: it may diſſolve matrimony, if either of 
the parties have a mind to drown themſelves : ſometimes it pleaſes 


the huſbandman, when rain is wanted ; at other times it makes 
him out of humour, when there's too much of it: the fea will 
enrich the merchant, by bringing home his ſhips ſafe, or make 
him a bankrupt, by caſting them away : the ladies drink mineral 
waters; and again, water is their chiefeſt ornament in making 
clean their apparel : water brings home the ſailor to his deſpair- 
ing lover; the billows reſemble mountains and vallies: it's an 
enemy to children, when in danger of being drowned : the eb- 
bing aad flowing of the ſea is a plague to the Philoſopher ; and 
| i water, 
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ner of eating 


Barnflaple, Sept. 14, 1775. | . B. 
% We have received the like Anſwer from J. P. and J. He 
of Exeter, and WJ. 2 of man 


Sent f in the Manner of Waller: Occafioned by 4 Receipt % make 


Ink, given to the Author by a Lady. By the late Hen. Charles 
Torke, %. 


I earlieft times, « e're man had learn'd 


His ſenſe in writing to impart, 
Wich inward anguiſh oft he burn'd, 
His friend unconſcious of the ſmart. 


Aline he 'pin'd in thiekeſt ſhade, 
Near murmuring waters ſooth'd his grief, 
Of ſenſeleſs rocks companions made, 

And from their echoes ſought relief. 


Cadmus, *tis ſaid, did firſt reveal 
How letters ſhould the mind expreſs, 
And taught to grave, with pointed ſteel, 
On waxen tablets its diſtteſs. 


Sdon was the feeble waxen trace 
Supply'd by ink's unfading ſpot, 

Which to remoteſt climes conveys, _ 
In cleareſt marks, the ſecret thought, 


| Bleſs'd de his chymic hand that gave 
The world to know ſo great a good! 
Hard ! that his name it ſhould not ſave, 
Who firſt pour'd forth the ſable flood. 


*Tis this conſigas to endleſs praiſe 
The hero's valour, Stitefman's art, 
Hiſtoric truth and feebling lays, 
The maiden's eyes, the lover's heart. 


If ftill oblivion's Lethe live 
Immortal in poetic lore, 
6, What hon6urs ſhall the ſtream receive 
Sacred to Mem'ry's better pow'r 


Who now from Helicon's fam'd well 
The drops celeſtial would requelt, 

When by ink's magic he can ſpell 
The image of his faithful breaſt ? 


© ihe Ma Ads. it 5. 3 
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This kindly ſpares the modeſt tongue 
To ſpeak aloud the pleafing pain 
Aided by this, in tuneful ſong 
Fond vows the virgin- paper ſtain. 


— ISENS FIG 


* by W. Steart, to E. Boucher's Dueſtion, inſerted Sept. 16. 


UT x==the number of days ſought, and gx-þ27=tbe num- 
ber of 2 _ firſt travelled ; then x-þ3=lalt term. 
| * X | 
conſequently rn <p 2 =qx=27 * 49 
18x-5=54 x*—11x==54, which being a quadratic, and properly 
reduced, gives Xx==14-07 days. 


* We have received the like anſwers from J. Handford, 
W. Wood, S. B. W. Gifford, and J. T. K. 


4 QUESTION, by W. Bond, of Kenton, | 
TT is required to find two ſuch numbers that the ſum of their 


| ſquares may be 1530.25, and * product "_ added to the 


| ſquare of the leſſer may be 1226. 25? 


QUESTIONS, iy W. Wood, of Porlock. 


Cannon was diſchar 


at a certain elevation, and it ap- 


2 diſtance, were 1 Quere, the elevation ? 
— — 


A FARMER is — to know how to make a wad 1 


with a conical top, ſo as the ſame may receive the leaſt damage 
from the weather poſſible. He therefore will eſteem it a favour 


if ſome of your ingenious correſpondents will give him the | 


angle the flant fide of the cone muſt make, with the baſe thereof, 
ſo as to anſwer the above purpoſe "he 


Al. 


** 


4 QUESTION, by W. Lion, 1 


AW jolly crew at an inn once did meet; 
Six pounds thirteen ſhillings they did ſpend —_— 5 
*T was twenty-five coblers, and taylors a ſcore, 


Alſo eighteen weavers, and twelve tinkers more: 
One fifth of the coblers then did pay as much 

As one fifth of th” taylors; th* agreement was ſuch 1 
And a dozen of taylors to pay no more 
Than half of the weavers, I am very ſure; 

And fix of the weavers, tho' they were good drinkers, 
Should pay no more than two thirds of the tinkers. 
How much did each company pay, I require, 

And what twas for each man, is what 1 defire ? 


peared that the greateſt height of its flight, and its — 
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RUSTAN and MIRZA: Or, Tave Farenvsrte. 


3FL.IFRUSTAN and MIRZA, both of the city of Iſpa- 


u han, were nearly of the ſame age, and ſimilar in 


BY R s their ſituation and circumſtances : they were mer- 


ys chants by profeſſion, and known in the city by the 


5 


F of name of the Two Friends, This friendſhip became 


conſpicuous in their infancy; ſo that, while they continued at 
ſchool, they gave inftances of ſuch affection for each other, as is 
rarely equalled by mature age : they were conftant companions 


in ſtudies and diverſions ; the ſame inclinations were common to 


both, and they ſeemed animated by the ſame ſoul. Their friend- 
ſhip encreaſed with their years, and gathered ſtrength in propor- 


tion to their bodies. Their fathers both died about the ſame 


time, and left them in eaſy, though not affluent circumſtances, 


They entered into partnerſhip, and in a few years made a large 


addition to their common fortune. T heir common intereſt being 
thus united, they encreaſed the bond of union by marrying two 


ſiſters. In this happy ſtate they continued for ſome years, the 
_ envy of the malicious, and the pattern of the wiſe, of the city of 


Iſpaban, when Ruſtan's wife died. This was the firſt inſtance 
of adverſe fortune either of them had known; but the amiable 
affection which animated both their breaſts, made them partici- 


pators of each other's grief, and, by dividing the burthen, ren- 


dered it the lighter. Mirza did all in his power to comfort Ruſ- 
tan; and indeed only ſo dear a friend could find language ſuffi- 
cient to eaſe a mind ſo deeply affected. Time at laſt began to 


mitigate the melancholy of Ruſtan, and, to complete the cure, 
the two friends determined to take a journey to Moaco, partly to 


ſettle ſome affairs with their agent, but more to remove from Ruſ- 


tan thoſe objects which conſtantly brought to his remembrance 


his faithful and beloved ſpouſe. 


" 4 


They left their affairs to an old ſervant, and ſet out together for 
Moaco, hoping to return within the year, After ſettling their 
Vor. IV. 86. = _ affairs, 
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affairs, they indulged themſelves in all the innocent amuſements 
of the place; and, in order to render themſelves more particu- 


larly acquainted with the general rules of commerce, they courted 


the acquaintance of all the Europeans of note, which trade had 
invited to that famous mart. They ſoon became intimate with 
thoſe of the greateſt conſequence among them; and their modeft 
deportment, and affable behaviour, procured the eſteem of every 
individual : but, at one of thoſe entertainments which the Eu- 
ropeans gave to the Aſiatic merchants, a quarrel happened be- 
tween Mirza and one of them, while Ruſtan was abſent. The 
company prevented any miſchicf at that time; but the Euro- 
pean, after the cuſtom of his country, whiſpered. Mirza to meet 
bim the next day without the city. Mirza had tag much noble- 
neſs of font to refuſe the challenge, and left the company pretty 
early, in order to meet his antagoniſt at the place appointed: but, 
in going along, he happened to fall, and by that mæans diſlocated 
one of his arms. He was carried hame by the inhabitants, 
where he continued full of pain, and in the agitation of 
mind. His dear friend wag equally affected with his misfartune 

but was ignorant of the true cauſe of his emations, Wien pro- 
ceeded more from his being unable to meet the European mer- 
chant, than from the angyiſh of his fall, Ruſtan, however, 


ſoon found means to penetrate the ſecret, and affeted to meet the 


European in his place : hut this Mirza would not conſent to; 


he ſer too high a value on the life of his friend, than to agree to 
bis expoſing it in ſuch a manner, Here a noble ſtruggle of friend- 


ſhip enſued, in which neither would yield-the ſuperiority ; but 
Mirza, with the anguiſh of the hruiſe, and agitation, of. mind, 
fainted away, and continued ſpeechleſs all that night, and part 


of the next day, Though the partiog with life itſelf was ſcarce, 


equal to leaving his friend in theſe circumſtances, yet Ruſtan 
had too delicate a concern for his honour, than to -amit meeting 


the European at the time appointed. The latter, enraged to find 


that he was anly to fight a deputy, after loading Ruſtan with the 
moſt opprobrious epithets he could deviſe, ſaid he was glad, at 
| leaft, of having an opportunity of being revenged on bis friend. 
This ungenerous behaviour inflamed Kuftan the more; ſo that 
they engaged like two furies, and, in a few. moments, Ruſtan 
bad the good fortune to pierce the heart of his adyerſary. Im- 


mediately ſeveral Europeans ruſhed from a neighbouring thicket, ; 
and ſeized Ruſtan, whom they carried before the Cadi. It was 


in vain to prevaricate; the European was killed, though fairly, 
and Ruſtan, by the law, was condemned to die: he was accorg- 
ingly dragged to priſon, and orders given for his execution in 
eight days, Mirza, in a few hours, recovered from his inſenſibi- 


lity, but it was only to feel the utmoſt ſhock of treacherous for- 


tune, 
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ſhip, he rofe up, and, notwithffanding the it | 
| diſlocated arin, wholly applied himfelf to (ve che Hife of his 
friend. He appfied tb the Cadi, by means of the interpoſition of 
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tune. The melancholy tale was concealed from hint for fome 
time, but at laſt he was made acquiinted with it. His grief was 
too great to be expteſſed; he received the news of his friend's 
fate 49 if a thier: bolt ffom the clouds had pierced his breaft ; 
he wie indapable of dttering 4 fingle word, and only ſighs found 
2 way fro his afflicted heart, At laſt, tecollecting himſelf that 
a ftite of inictivity was very unfültable to the calls of friend- 

ltnfkanding the inflammation in his 


the greateſt men in the city, but in vain. The Judge admired 
the effects of their mutual friendfhip, and would willingly have 
ſaved Ruftan for Mirza's fake ; but the whole body of the Euro- 


peans were determined to ſèe juſtice executed on the murderer of 


their countrymam; and it would have been very fmpolitic in him 


to ſave a life, joftly forfeited, at the expenite of the difpleafure 
of ſo great à body, on Whom the trade of Moaco depended. 


Thus che Judge femainet obffinate, and the intercefion of the 


European merchants alone was ſufficietit to delay the execution, 
Mirza repaired tb the Cönfuf of the Europeans, offering him 4 
ſum of money for his interpoſition with the Cadi ; which he ac- 


cepted, and the Europtins at Ef agreed to take twenty thouſand 


crowns'ay a fanſom, to be paid in forty days. Accordingly, the 
Cadi ſuperfaded the ſentence, ind Mirza took leave of his dear 
friend, to raiſe the'prodigious ranſom by the fale of theit common 
effecks: but, when he came to Iſpahan, he found his treacherous 
ſervant had embez led the greateſt part of their eſtate, ſo that he 
could raife only two thirds of the promiſed ſum : he applied to 
all their relations, to borrow the remaining part, but in vain; 
they ſhunned the unhappy Mirza, and deſerted him, when they 
ſaw he had diſpoſed of his fortune: that friendſhip they ſo much 
admired, while they were in flouriſhing circumſtances, they now 
accounted madneſs. The generous Mirza was too much affected 
with the danger of his friend, to be much moved with the in- 


gratitude of their common relations, aud reſolved to ſet him at 
liberty at any rate, He had nothing leit but their houſehold 


goods, with his wife and children : even theſe he parted with ; 
and though” he loved his wife with all the tenderneſs of a new- 
born Patin, and his children beyond the common bounds of pa- 
ternal uffection, yet neither nuptial love, nor the fondneſs of a pa- 
rent for ds offspring, was equal to his friendſhip. Accordingly, 
he bargained with a dealer in ſlaves, received the purchaſe mo- 


ney, and delivered them with a heart over-charged with grief be- 
yond deſcription. The tender, but ſubmiſſive upbraidings of a 


loving ſpouſe, the ſoft complaints of ſuffering infants, the anguiſh 
of a fond father and affectionate huſband, at ſo fatal a parting, 
R 2 repreſent 
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repreſent a ſcene too full of horror, too big with unnatural woe, 
for human language to expreſs. 

The unhappy Mirza no ſooner found himſelf poſſeſſed of his 
friend's ranſom, than he ſet out with a caravan of merchants, 
travelling to Moaco, flattering himſelf with the pleaſing idea 
that he ſhould at laſt be able to releaſe his friend: but fate had 


another trial in ftore for him. another ſubje& to exerciſe the 


mighty power of friendſhip. When their caravan was within a 
day's journey of Moaco, they were attacked by a band of rob- 
bers, who, in ſpite of a gallant reſiſtance, ſtripped them of every 
thing but their clothes. 
Mirza was, for ſome minutes, in deſpair, agitated with the 


moſt poignant grief, to find that all his hopes were vaniſhed : he 


upbraided fate for ſparing his life in the engagement, fince he 
could be of no ſervice to his friend; but, recollecting himſelf on 


a ſudden, he determined to ſacrifice his own life, to obtain the li- 


berty of his friend. Inſpired with this reſolution, he proceeded 
to Moaco, and went directly to the Cadi, acquainting him that 
he had endeavoured to raiſe the ranſom of bis friend, but could 


not recover the whole, unleſs Ruſtan went in perſon to execute 


the ſaleof part of his eftate, which he might do within the time 


linited ; offering, withal, to remain in his place, and ſubmit to 


ſuffer the ſentence, if Ruſtan did not return, The Cadi was 
ſurprized at the generous behaviour of this uncommon friend; 
and, after conſulting with the Europeans, who were to receive 
the money, conſented that Mirza ſhould be accepted in fecurity 
for Ruſtan's return, Mirza then told his friend a formal ſtory, 
which induced him to believe that his preſence at Iſpahan would 
procure the defired ſum, without hinting one word of what had 


happened to himſelf, Ruſtan ſet out the next day, fully ſenſible 


of the prodigious obligation he lay under to the generous Mirza. 

Day after day paſſed, in hopes of Ruſtan's return: the day of 
exccution approached, but no tidings of Ruſtan; the Europeans 
beſet the palace of the Cadi, demanding juſtice on the ſecurity of 
Ruſtan. The Cadi ſent for the unhappy friend, and aſked him 


wat he had to offer, to pacify the enraged Europeans? Mirza 5 


told the Judge he had nothing to ſay in his defence; that he had 


1efojved, when he entered the priſon, to ſuffer for his friend ; that 


he knew, though Ruſtan did not, that it was impoſſible to raiſe 
the ranſom; and then related his adventures in his laſt expedi- 
tion to Iſpahan, the reſolution he had taken when robbed, and 
rde artifice he had made uſe of to perſuade Ruſtan to go for that 
CIs | 7 

This relation crew tears from all that were preſent, and the 
rigorous Judge expreſſed his amazement at the uncommon effects 
wi friend hip: but the Europeans, who law the hopes of their 
: great 
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great ranſom was vaniſhed, breathed nothing but revenge, and in- 
ſifted that Mirza ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment to which his 
friend was condemned. The Cadi found in himſelf all the emo- 
tions of tender compaſſion for the unhappy young man ; but was 
obliged, in compliance to the laws, and the ſanguinary humour 
of the mercenary Europeans, to give orders for Mirza's execution 
at the hour appointed; but, to mitigate the ſeverity as much as 
in his power, directed that it ſhould be done in private, 

The Europeans crouded to the priſon, to ſee the liſt effort of 


ſo ſtrange a friendſhip ; and the Cadi himſelf, willing to ſee if 5 


human nature was capable of ſupporting ſuch a ſtrange cala- 
mity, went likewiſe to the place of execution, The dreadful 


apparatus of death was prepared in an inner room of the priſon, 


which opened, by two folding doors, to the great gallery, where 


the ſpectators waited for the fatal cataſtrophe. Mirza was brought 
out, and viewed the croud of mercenary Europeans with con- 


tempt : he ſurveyed the dreadful engine on which he was to ſuf- 


fer with the utmoſt compoſure of mind, without expreſſing the 


leaſt dread in his countenance : on the contrary, as the fixed mi- 
nute approached, his ſerenity ſeemed to encreaſe, and a chearful 


ſmile ſettled on his countenance ; and, addrefling himſelf to the 


Cadi, ſaid, ** I enjoy a pleaſure unknown to mortals, the tran- 
** ſporting thought of dying to ſave my friend! A thought ſo 


joy; but the happy hour is come, when that engine, now my 


only comfort, frees me from this clog of earth, and wafts me 
to happier regions, where 1 ſhall enjoy a whole eternity in con- 
« templating the mighty tranſport.” Then, bowing down his 
head to the ground, he bid adieu to the Cadi, and entered the 
place of execution with the extaſy of a bridegroom, He was ex- 
tended on the rack ; but, before the executioner received the 
ſignal to pull the wheel, the doors were ſhut, and the croud diſ- 
miſſed. 

The city of Moaco . with the magnanimous beha- 
viour of the generous Mirza: the inhabitants pitied his fate, 
and curſed the avarice of the European merchants ; even they 
relented, and were heard to murmur out his praiſes, in ſpite of 
their diſappointment tor the loſs of the ranſom that they had 
flattered themſelves with receiving. The conjectures, with re- 
gard to Ruſtan, were various; but moſt blamed him for not re- 
turning, when he found it impoſſible to raiſe the ranſom : Ruſ- 
tan was, however, blamed in vain ; for, on his arrival at Iſpa- 
han, he was acquainted with the true ſtate of his affairs, and, 
from ſome merchants of that caravan, who were returned, 8 
what had become of bis effects; z and as a lriendſhip, ſuch as 

their's, 
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exquiſite, that my mortal faculties are too ſmall to contain the 
«© extaſy : this frail fabric has no organs proper to expreſs my 
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their's, could not exiſt but in 2 ſympathy of ſouls, he ſoon gueſſed 
the motive of his friend's conduct, ih ſending him to Iſpahan, 
| but refolved to diſappoint him, by returning within the time li. 


mited, Hurried by the danger Mirza was in, he ſtayed but one 


night in the city, refolving to ſet out hext morning for Moaco, to 
difcharge his faithful ſecurity ; but he was prevented: ſome ma- 


lieidus perſon, finding the affairs of the copartnerſhip deſper#e, 


complained to the Cadi that Ruftan owed hint a conſiderable ſun 
of money. The unhappy man was brought before the Magiſ- 
trate, and, by the force of perjury, committed to prifon; till pay- 


ment of the pretended debt. This was the utmoſt effort of ma- 


licious fortune: friendſhip, honour, and reputation, were now 
forteited, and the unhappy Ruſtan had not a glimpfe of hope. 
His grief, his anguiſh, and defpair, were boundtefs as their cauſe, 


amd too great tor the power of words to expfefs. His cate foorr 


beeame public at Iſpahan, and the moſt obdarate hearts melted 
into tears at his unhappy fate: but this pity was deftirute of re- 
Hef, till chance, or rather the unerring hand of Providence, car- 


ried the ſhocking tale to the Captain of that band of robbers who 


| Had attacked the caravan. Fhis wretch was touched with te- 
morſe at the relation, and reſolved to atone for his paſt villainies, 
by one act of juſtice and generofity, He ſent immediately to the 
Magiſtrate, acquainting him that he was the perſon who had 
_ robbed the earavan, and was willing to returr alt the effects, if 


aſfered of pardon. The propoſal was accepted; the goods wer 
gelivered to the owners, and the money taken from Mirza was 
paid to Ruſtan, with a large additional ſam, of which the robber 


made him a prefent. Thus he was at once delivered from all his 
difffcakies, but feared that the time loft had forfeited his friend's 
life, which was the only misfortune he dreaded. 


He fet out with all expedition. for Monaco, and hurried to the 


priſon ; bur did not arrive till a day after the execution, and 
heard the dread ful cataſtrophe of his dear friend, and his gallant 
behaviour in bis laſt moments. The thoughts that himſelf only 


ws inſtrumental to his death, were refle&tony too hey for hu- 
manity : the unhappy Ruſtan funk under his calamity, and fell 


inro a ſwoon, in which he remained for ſome hours. 


The noiſe of his arrival ſoon ſpread through the city, and the 


priſon was again crouded by Europeans, and people of all na- 


tions, who came to gaze on fo uncommon àn object; the Cadi 
himſelf made one of the number, and ordered remedies to be ap- 
phrd, ta recover the yet ſpeechleſs Ruſtan. At laſt he came to 


himſeif, bur it was only to feel a weight ſuperior to the hand of 

death. He attempted to lay violent hands on himſelf, and called 

. ajoud to the Cadi tor his friend. This Magiffrate, touched with 

his misfortunes, ordered the Europeans, who had proſecuted Ruſ- 
| tan, 


MOMUS: Or, The LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 
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tan, to appear before him, and demanded if they had any claim 
upon him ? They acknowledged they had not, fince his friend, 
by. his death, bad ſatisfied the law, which they were ſorry bad 
been carried to ſuch extremity, The Cadi entered their con- 
feffion upon record, and then produced an order of the Baſhaw of 
the province to pardon both the friends; and, upon a ſignal 
given, Mirza appeared, to the ſurprize of all the ſpectators: but 
the tranſports of the friends admit of no deſcription ; ſuch only 
as are capable of ſo pure a flame, can have any idea of the 
mighty extaly, When the firſt tranſports of their mutual en- 
dearments were over, they mutually acknowledged the juſtice 


and humanity of the Cadi, who, by his intereſt, had procured a 


pardon from the Baſhaw, and, by the ſham execution of Mirza, 
ſatished the malice of the greedy Europeans. Ruſtan related ta 


the Cadi the ſucceſs of. his journey to Iſpahan, and, by that 
means, removed all ſuſpicion from himſelf of uſing bis friend 
with leſs amity than he deſerved, and filled the whole audience 
with admiration at the ſurprizing viciſſitudes of ſublunary things, | 


and the wiſdom of the Divine Director of events, in ordering 
his diſpenſation for the virtuous, and the manifeſtation of his 
own glory and juſtice. 


* 


The two friends, after continuing a few days at Moaco, re- 


turned to Iſpaban, where Mirga redeemed his wife and children, 
and lived with them and his dear friend, in mutual fidelity, to a 


great age. 


The HoMoUuRS of a WET SUNDAY. 


within a few miles of London, I was, cn my return home, 


avertaken by a violent ſhower, and obliged to put up at the firſt 


public-houſe I met with upon the road. While I was there, 
watching the weather. from a window, that I might ſcize a fa- 


vourable moment to purſue my journey without being in a dtip- 
ping condition, I was not a little amuſed with s collection of 
draggled females, who, with their loving huſbands, &c. were dti- 
ven, by the torrents pouring upon their heads, to thelter them- 


ſelves under the ſame roof, 
„Lord have mercy upon me!“ exclaimed a woman of the 


| largeſt fize, and rendered ſlill more weighty by her corpulence, 


% Lord have mercy upon me!“ wiping her face, which ſhone 
like a cook-maids, wich her apron, ** I am ſure this is making a 


toil of a pleaſure ; here we labour and take pains all the week, on 
purpoſe to have a little comfort on a Sunday, and now you lee I 


ſhall 


EF AVING dined with a friend a few Sundays ago at his villa 
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ſhall ſpoil every ind:vidi] thing about me! beſides, I am fo fa- 
tigued into the bargain : but I told my huſband, this very morn- 
ing, that I would never ſet out again without a coach, or a ſtay, 
or ſomething to carry me.” 

© You're in the right of it,” replied her friend, a tall, raw- 
boned woman, with her mouth full of pins, with which ſhe was 
endeavouring to pin up her petticoat; *I am ſure I will not 
ſlave myſelf to death again for all the pleaſure upon earth; and 

et I'll not fit at home all day neither.“ 


„What's that you won't Co ?” ſaid a poor, meagre, half 


ſtarved fellow, who was by this time come up to them with a 
heavy child in each arm: „I am ſure you have not the reaſon 
to complain I have, who have carried the boys ſo many miles: 
you are never ſatisfied ; but you fhall carry them yourſelf the 
redſt of the way, or leave them behind.“ 

Here, being hardly able to ſtand with his incumbrances, he was 
oing to throw off his load :—his rib then called out to him 
in a raiſed, but not in a very melodious voice, Don't offer to 


ſet my children down ; don't, I fay : do you think I will have 


their coats wetted, and their frocks dirtied ? Who muſt clean 


them ? Not you, I ſuppoſe ycu will tell me, like a ſneaking De- 


vil as you are; but come what will, pleaſe G— you ſhall ſtand at 


the waſh-rub till you drop; for I will ſee them all got ap, to cure 
you of dragging me home upon my feet: and now we are brought 


into this precious pickle, I wonder what is to become of us.” 

» »Ob, (replied her unwieldy neighbour) we muſt ſtay till we 
can light of a coach ; and in the mean time let us call for ſome- 

thing.— Wbat do you like beſt, Ma' am?“ 

«+ You may call for what you pleaſe, (anſwered the diſtreſſed 
huſband, interrupting her,) but then you muſt pay for it, as I 
have not a angle ſixpence left out of my whole week's wages,— 
*tis all gone.” 

« Gone !” cried his clamorous lady; „ gone! Why, then, 


if we ſhould have the good luck to meet with a Hay, or a coach, 


we mult be wet to the ſkin, becauſe you have no money to pay 
for it.“ 


„No, but you have,” replied he, “ for I ave you every penny 


that I received laſt night, and did not even keep back enough for 
a ſingle pot of porter; | am ſure J drank nothing but Adam's 
ale atier my bread and Chee! e befoie 1 went to bed, which has 
made me as weak as a rat.“ 

«4 Weak !” faid ſhe, “ weak with drinking water! That” SA 
good one, indecd ! I am fure there is not a wholeſomer liquor in 
the world.“ 

„Then I wonder, my dear,“ anſwered he, with an arch look, 
« that you drink fo much ſtrong beer yourſelf,” 10 
1 1 9 „ tink 
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ce I drink ſtrong beer ! Aye, and fo I do, or elſe how ſhould I 
be able to ſuckle my two twins, God help me! As women go 
through ſo much in this world, they had need of ſomething to 
ſupport them ; but men are always grudging them, and taking 
every thing for themſelves.“ | 

„ Z—ds ! what ails the woman,” exclaimed the provoked 
huſband, ** with her grudging ? Didn't I give you all?“ 

Tes, and then went and ran up a long ſcore at the Black 
Dog ; ſo we ſhall not have a farthing left to pay our rent.“ 

*« Why, we cannot eat our cake and have it,” ſaid he; ©* you 
wanted to come a-pleaſuring, and fo let's hear no more about it,” 

The waiter now made his appearance with a bowl of punch 
and a plate of cold boiled beef; and, by ſo doing, put a ſtop to 
their altercation, as they all fell to as if they had not eaten a 
morſe] that day, though they had dined very heartily upon a fillet 
of veal, and a gammon of bacon and greens, at an Ordinary at 
Hammerſmith, and diſpatched a large quantity of ftout beer, with 
a pot of tea, and ſeveral plates of bread and butter. 

The preſent refreſhment put them into a tolerable humour. 
The mother of the twins took them by turns to the breaſt, while 


| the father of them ſat down in the corner of the room to reſt. 
himſelf till the rain was over. is 


When he began to think of ſetting off for the capital, the 
huge-waifted lady ſaid to his wife in a whiſper, ** If you will 


lend me enough to diſcharge the reckoning, I will treat in return 


next Sunday.” | 
While this affair was agitating in one part of the room, 2 


ſmart altercation was carried on in another between a lover and 


his miſtreſs, who had juſt been caught in the ſhower, and were 
drying themſelves over a pot of coffee. The lady was dreſſed in 
the very extremity of the faſhion; her hair was ſtretched to 


above twice the length of her face; her hat was quite narrow 


before, and immenſely broad behind; her Poloneſe was tied up 
with the moſt elegant air imaginable, and ſhe had a pretty little 
foot juſt covered with a white flipper, with a purple roſe, heel, 


and binding. — He had his hand on her ſhoulder, and /e was put- 
ting ſome ſugar into his cup, when a returned poſt-chaiſe drove 
up to the door. There is a carriage,” ſaid the briſkly, ** Jet 


us ſecure it.”— Away ran he, but ſoon came back. Well,” 


ſaid the lady, will he wait ?”—*< Wait!“ replied the lover; 


„I did not aſk him, as he will not carry us to London under 
half a guinea ; he is no common driver, it is a Lord's carriage.“ 


Well, and if my Lord was here,” anſwered ſhe, ** he would 


be happy to have my company upon any terms ;—and fo you have 
Jet him go, rather than give ſuch a paltry ſum to accommodate 


nue: but I ſhall not walk, I * you, nor draggle my petticoat 
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like the wives of your dirty mechanics : I did not attach myſelf 
to you, but to enjoy all the'pleaſures of life; and yer you are fo 


ſcandaloufly mean as to deny me the common conveniencies : but 


Iwill leave you—1 could not be uſed worſe if I was married.” — 


Here ſhe flounced out of the room, and J preſently ſaw her drive 


off with an Officer in his phaeten, in which the certainly muft 
have been half drowned, as the rain continued to come down 
with great violence; and the Captain was too genteel to have a 
top to his chaiſe, out of which ſhe was afterwards thrown by his 
driving too near a poſt juſt at the entrance into London, by which 
accident both her leg and arm were broken. : 
The curious trio above-mentioned having thorowghly lined 
their infides, ſet out on foot, and became quite regardleſs of their 
outſides; but their expences had been ſo heavy, and the reparation 
of the damages which their clothes had ſuftained made ſuch 


| breaches in their pockets, that they were obliged not only to 
| work harder than uſual during the following week, but to deny 


themſclves ſome of the Joweſt neceſſaries of life: yer all their 
Jabour and ceconomy would not enable them to make another 


excurſion when the next Sunday arrived; and as that Sunday 
happened to be a remarkably fine one, they ſpent it in quarrel- 


ling becauſe they could not enjoy it, by abuſing it. 


* « „ 
— waned 
— ; 


_ Je POWER of PARTY : A Morat Tails. 


Wa the minds of men are warped by party-prejudices, 
they are, of courſe, very unfair reaſonets upon any poli- 


tical ſubjects; and if they have ſtrong paſſions, they are often 


hurried to defend their reſpective opinions with more violence 
than judgement, and in a mode of utterance provoking enough 
to draw them into fituations from which all their logic cannot 


extricate them with honour. 


Soon after the commencement of thoſe diſputes between Great 


Britain and her colonies, which has fince been productive of 


events greatly to be deplored, two gentlemen, the one poſſeſſed of 
a conſiderable plantation in America, and the other an eminent 
merchant in England, after having lived ſeveral. years upon the 
moſt amicable footing, and cemented their friendſhip by ſome 
very agreeable intermarriages, became, in conſequence of thoſe 
_ diſputes, the moſt inveterate enemies, Adamſon was the name 


of the former, Crompton that of the latter. 


Mr. Adamſon was in his native country when the news of the 


Stamp-Act firſt arrived, and he was deeply affected by it, becauſe 
he thought himſelf ſufficiently poſſeſſed with the ſpitit of pre- 


_ diction, to foreſce that it would give birth to a train of national 


evils. Like a true-born American, he patriatically felt the griey.. 
1 ance 
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ance of taxation, and. fcrupled not, with an intrepidity which 
ſometimes bordereg upon imprudence, to declaim againſt it in all 
companies, calling it oppreſſive and tyrannical. Being appointed, 
in a few weeks afterwards, by the principal perſons of his co- 
lony, to embark for England with a ſtinging remonſtrance againſt 
ſo rigid, fo ſevere a proceeding, he prepared for his voyage with 
an alacrity which ſhewed that he was firmly attached to the cauſe 
he eſpouſed, and would make uſe of all his political powers (no 
contemptible ones) to convince the Britiſh Miniſtry that they 
had adopted an arbitrary and unconſtitutional meaſure z a mea- 
ſure which, if carried into execution, would, in his opinion, be 
attended with a ſeries of ſubſtantial calamities. | 
While he was making preparations for his return to England 
in his repreſentative character, his friend Crompton was engaged 
in a very different manner. Having met with ſome deprefng 
diſappointments, occaſioned by ſome capital failures, he accepted 
of one of the new employments under the Government, which 


the Stamp-Act created, and which required his ſpeedy departure 


from England: he alſo was preparing for a voyage. 
With a new ſet of political principles, Crompton was now fo 


much warped by them, that he beheld the Americans entirely in 


a new. light: and he carried his prejudices to a conſiderable height 
againſt the very people for whom he had before been a ſtrenuous 


advocate; and, indeed, with no {mall reaſon, as he had found 


his connexions wits” them extremely profitable: but the ſhocks 


which his fortune had received from a few individuals among 


them, inflamed him againſt the whole colony, and made him the 


more ready to undertake an employment which would prove vex- 
atious to them. | PD 


Fuſt when he was going on board the ſhip deſtined to convey 


bim to his American ſtation, the ſudden indiſpoſition of Mrs. 
Crompton, for whom he had a fincere regard, and who had re- 


queſted to accompany him, but felt her heart fail her when the 


bour of embarkation approached, would not permit him to pro- 


ceed till he ſaw her recovered from her illa:{-, While he waited 
for the removal of it, he was informed of the arrival of his old 
friend Adamſon, and, not dreaming of his new employment, ex- 
preſſed the greateſt deſire to ſee him again. His wiſhes, with re- 


gatd to the fight of him, were ſoon accompliſhed; but the plea- 


jure which he enjoyed upon the firſt exchange of civilities be- 
tween them, was of a ſhort continuance, The converſation 


which enſued, produced diſcoveries with which neither of them 


were ſatisfied, Adam ſon ſpoke with much warmth of his friend's 

trimming for the ſake of a lucrative poſt, eſpecially a poſt which 

originated from the tax againſt which he had the ſtrongeſt remon- 

ſtrance in his pocket, Crompton, on the other hand, exclaimed 
SS oe 4 with 
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with equal vehemence againſt the preſumption of his country- 


men, in calling the propriety of that tax in queſtion, and re- 
fuſing ſubmiſſion to it. 


Mrs. Crompton being in a back apartment at that time, not 


ſufficiently recovered from her indiſpoſition to fee company, was 
ſo much alarmed, however, when ſhe heard the voices of her 
huſband and his friend i ina very loud key, that ſhe could not help 
ſending her ſervant immediately to know what had occaſioned 
ſuch violence of ſpeech on both fides ; yet without imagining 
that they were themſelves engaged in an unfriendly converſation, 


The ſervant, by liſtening, was himſelf ſoon acquainted with 


the debate between them ; ſhe then returned to tell her miſtreſs 


what (he had overheard, which really terrified her; and ſhe de- 
termined, ill as ſhe was, to quit the bed, on which ſhe had thrown 
| herſelf to gain a little relief from the fatigue ſhe had endured in 
walking up and down the room by way of exerciſe, agreeable to 
the preſcription of her phyſician, in order to endeavour to heal 


the breach unexpectedly made in their friendſhip. 
By the tendereſt concern for her huſband's welfare, Mrs, 


Crompton was doubly animated to appear before him and his ad- 


verſary in the character of a mediatrix ; but before ſhe reached 


the room in which they had been elamorous, they had ned, 


and nobody could tell her which way they went. 


An affectionate wife, ſuppoſing herſelf in Mrs. Crompton” 8 
ſituation, (and the ſituation may be eaſily ſuppoſed) will natu- 


rally be led to ſay that ſhe was very unhappily circumſtanced. 
She was, indeed, in a truly pitiable condition; a condition to be 


ſtill more compaſſionated, as ſhe was in a poor ſtate of health, 


with a nervous diſorder upon her, which frequently fluttered her 


ſpirits, and prevented her from deriving any relief from the cool 
eperation of her reaſon.—In this ſtate we muſt leave her, to in- 


form thoſe who wiſh to ſee the end of this little narrative, whi- 


| ther the two friends went, between whom a duel was juſtly to be 


apprehended, as they were both men of perſonal courage, and not 


diſpoſed to bear any affronts tamely, by which they thought their 


honour was injured. 
Crompton beiag charged by Adamſon too precipitately with 


_ cowardice, was not in the leaſt inclined to juſtify the accuſation 


by the timidity of his behaviour; but as he choſe not to have his 


family acquainted with his hoſtile deſigns, and was particularly 
_ eautious on his wife's account, he defired Adamſon to accompany 


him to the ſquare-1n their neighbourhood. In that place the pre- 
}1minarics relating to a due] were ſettled between them, and each 


of them promiſed the other to ve n at the hour appointed 
the next morning- 


When 
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When this affair was adjuſted, they took leave, and Crompton 
then returned to his own houſe. As ſoon as M:s, Crompton 


heard her huſband's rap at the ſtreet door, ſie ſtarted from her 


chair, and attempted to go to meet him, but was obliged to fit 
down again, being ſo much agitated that ſhe had not ſttength to 
walk. She was collected enough, however, to ſend a m-il-nger 
to him, with a requeſt that he would come to her directly. He 
obeyed the ſummons without delay, and, by the chearfulneſs of 


his countenance, when he entered the room, induced her to be- 


lieve that the little breach between nim and his friend had been 
happily healed, 

„ You have had high words with Mr. Ad amſon, 1 find, oy 
& dear; but I hope you have parted in Your old way.“ 

„ We ſhook hands when we partes,” ſaid Mr. Crompton, « 2g 
© we always ufed to do, and I am to meet him early to-morrow 
© morning upon particular buſineſs; you mult not, 1 be 
« ſurprized, my dear, at my rifing ſooner than uſual,” 

In this guarded ſpeech Mr. Crompton ſpoke the truth, but not 


the whole truth: however, it anſwered his preſent purpoſe, for 
| Mrs. Crompton's ſpirits were compoſed by it, and ſhe ſlept better 


that night than ſhe had done a great while, —But how ſhall I de- 


cribe her looks, how ſhall I deſcribe her feelings, when ſhe ſaw 
her huſband, ſoon after ſhe waked, brought home deſperately 


wounded \—The ſhock was too "SP for her: (hc funk under 


it; and he, though cured of his wounds, wilhed a thouſand 


times he had died of them. 


— —_— — 
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The MISCHIEFS ff LOFTY COMPANY, 


HERE are few evils under the ſun more pernicious than 
L thole which ariſe from our intercourſe with ſocieties either 
greatly above, or greatly below our own convition ; the one ex- 
treme is apt to hurry us into the moſt ab:uid affectation:, the 
other into the groſſeſt vulgarity, —The following character fur- 
niſhes a ftriking inſtance of the truth of the former aſlærtion. 1 
- Melanthus was born to the fields and a farm-yard, being the 
fon of a ſeller and ſower of wheat and barley, Untortun si 


his mothert— Ob, that women were wiſe !—had tne alliance of a 


twentieth couſinſhip with a Member of Parliament; and one fa- 


tal Chriſtmas, Melanthus accompanied her on a vib' to this gen- 


tleman, with an intent to paſs the holidays. Thc. rejation's 
name was Veronus, gay, voluble, and diſffipated, and Melanthus 
ſoon became his admirer ; that is, he was charmed by the fnery 
of his clothes, and much delighted by the pecullaricy ©: his 
paths. He imitated him, and decame ridiculous, On his re- 
turn 
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turn to the country his ideas were ſo altered, and his mother, in 
the fond fonlery of her heart, had, by complying with his re- 
queſt, made him in his perſon ſo truly prepoſterous, (for the good 
woman had bought him a complete ſuit of coxcombry,) that 
When his father went to take him by the hand, hardened by in- 


duſtry, and embrowned by the ſyn, he haftily drew from the em- 0 
brace, upon ſecing the Locking ſuperfluity of a pair of ruffles 


which ſurrounded his writ, ** Ruffles, in the name of the De- 
** vil,” ſaid the father, „ what doſt mean by this ?—Prithee pull 


© them off, and put on a wholeſome check ſhirt and a blue 


fſmocłk freck, and go and ſpread dung about the land in Little 
„ Crany Meadow, which is almoſt ſpoiled in your abſence.” — 


Spread dung about, father,” replied the youtn; * damme, 


that's a pleafant joke, truly. No, for ſooth, my fortune is 
* made another gueſs-way ; I don't know but I may be a Mem- 
der of Parliament.“ A Member of the Devil, you dog, 
eried the father; „ go and make yourſelf nit to be ſeen, and get 


to work as you ſhould do, or Pll break every member about 


& you, I will,” —Here the words began to run high, The miſ- 


guided mother taking the part of the fon ſo exaſperated the fa- 
ther, that he ran to the boy's apparel, and catching hold of the 
collar of his coat (which was of velvet) with one hand, and of 


his ruMes with the other, he fairly tore up his finery by the raots, 


aud litcraHy ſtripped him of alt the crnaments with which his 


mother had adorned him. The hand, however, which ture away 


the external fopperies, could not eradicate the ideas which pro- 
duced them; for they were iodged beyond reach, and nouriſhed 
in the very centre of the heart. The Vague notions of idleneſs 
and ſplendour were thoroughly excited, and nat eaſily to be re- 
p:<it:d or deſtroyed. Mclanthus hated the plough- hare, and 
noekened at the ſpade : and thus, at the death of his father, 

wnich happened foon afteræ his fon became a gentleman ; but 
long, very long, before he became Member of Parliament, the 
Darts wete converted into coaches ; the beaſts of burthen into 


animals of pleaſure ; the old tarm-houſe, compoſed equally of 
timber and mortar, was made to yield to a houſe of polite con- 


ſtruction; the mother and the ſon became the jeſt of their ac- 


quaintances, and they are both at this very time in the work- 
houſe gf that very pariſh—the victims of idleneſs where the 


fa:her jived fot many years a man of repute, and a man of wealth. 

This gory fyrgiſhes a good hint. Let no man forſake, with- 
out ſome rational proſpect, the condition of life to which he 
was bora ; for, by adopting another, without ſuch proſpect, the 
inevitable conſequence mutt be aways ridicule, { which is keener 


taan che Ling of death) and lreguentiy poverty, which is ten 


thouſand 
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thouſand times more bitter than the indigence and rags of mere 
misfortune. 


WW FR I-N TT * © 
I Steich of what is called a DROLL GENIUS, 
you probably may imagine (as indeed once did myſelf) that 
the term bears great analogy to that of a wit; but I ca aſ- 
ſure you (and a ſketchy of the character will convince you) that 
they are quite oppoſite beings. A wit tequires a tolerable degree 
of underftanding, a quick conception, a tenacious memory, * to 


enable him to make apt alluſions, with other tequlſites; but 0 
ſuch qualifications are neceffary to conſtitute our modern roll ge- 


| niuſes. 


If a man has but an independent fortune, a ftrong comnflite. 


_ tion, a good degree of effrontery, and can bully with a tolerable 
grace, he may ſhine in the character of a droll genius, —Horatio is 
the patron of droll geniuſes in this country, and often entertains 
a whole group of them at his feat in the North of England. 


Their chief employment during the jubilee (which he cele- 
brates every year) conſiſts of buffoonery, which is carried on 


without any reſtraint, or the leaſt regard to common deceney; 


and he who has the impudence to commit the greateſt outrage, is 
the drolleſt genius, and the moſt eſteemed by their great patron, 


who, becauſe he is heir to the firſt family in che kingdom, thinks 


he is placed above reprehenſion. 
At a late meeting of theſe droll geniuſes, they atchieved ſuch 
heroic exploits as might pat Don Quixote to the bluſh, Tables, 


chairs, looking-glaſſes, &c, were but the inferior victims of their 


fury: they even dared to take poor women out of their beds at 
midnight, to be the objects of their diverſion. 

I muſt not omit;a circumſtance which does immortal honour to 
Dorcas, and eſtabliſhes Bis character as a droll genius, ſuperior 
to the ſhafts of envy, Having previouſly locſ-ned (unknown io 
the company) the grate in the large dining-room, where the com- 


pany were aſſembled to dance, he (who was conſummate in drol- 


lery) in the midſt of à country dance, ſeized the opportunity, 
while tney were all retreating towards that end of the room, of 


wrenching the grate, with the fire, and threw it amidſt the whole 


company, to the terror and confuſion of the ladies in particular, 
whoſe negligees ſuffered the dire effects. of the devouring ele- 
ment. 
Horatio, though he had ſuffered the loſs of ſome hundreds from 
the treaks of drollery, applauded this heroic exploit ; z and being 
chagrined at the tnoughts of Fats pſed in his favourite ſcience, 
propoſed 


| 
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propoſed a R -patta upon the water ; when, after many extrava- 


gant ſcenes, Horatio pretended" urgent buſineſs, made his abſence 
appear neceſſary for a few hours, and, poſting away, attended 
on r ſervante, he drove to 2 neighbouring gentlemmi s 
houſe ; and before any of his companions could arrive to ſhare 
the honours of the day, he had demoliſhed all the windows in the 


houſes: and-frighted the ſervants almoſt to death with the fury: on 


d on the occaſion. 


Nos; what I would aſk of you, is, whether you think af is 


any wit in the compoſition of a droll genius ? or whether, from 


the imitative turn ſo peculiar to Engliſhmen, we may not, in 


time, have ſuch an infinite number of inferior drall geniuſes in 
theſe parts, as to render the enjoyment of our lives and ptoper- 
ties precarious ? 5 I am, &c. 


ANnTi-DRoOLL Ges. 5 


— 


r. LORD's PRAYER. 
| M Y God and Father, who in nh 


Art God of Love alone! 


That foon thy kingdom may be giv”! n. 
Thy will in me be done. 


| Give to my hungry longing ſoul Ee 
Thy Spirit from aboye, gs pin 
That 341), ſtill, without controul 
I feed —and feel thy love. 


5 And that I may expect to find 
M,/y¶y faults forgiv'n of Ther, 
Still to forgive make me inclin'd 44 881 
FThoſe that may injure me. 


As. fleſhand blood, by nature frail, 


Are ever prone to fray, =» De 


Let not the Tempter's pow'r prevail 
Drive! drive him far away! = © 


And, O my God! in mercy ſend 
Deliv*cance from above 
Of ev'ry evil that may tend 
ry o rob me of thy love. 


5 For pow 'r alone in Thee we claim, 
And glories that tranſcend 
Tre reach of reaſon and of fame, 


1 bliſsful without end. 
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ANECDOTE Y bb. late Genzrar BLIGH. 


x7 HEN Mr. Bligh was a Captain in a marching regiment, as 
he a lf r travelling in Yorkſhire, they put up at 
at inn, where there happened to be only juſt as much in the larder as 
weuld ſerve them for dinner, which was immediately ordered. In 
the mean time, ſome ſporting Gentlemen of. the country coming 
in, and finding there was nothing in the houſe but what was get- 
ting ready for another company, aſked. who they were? The 
Landlord told them he did not directly know, but he believed the 
Gentleman was an Iriſh Officer. Oh, d—n him, if he's Iriſh 
(fays one of the company) a potatoe will ſerve him.” Here, 
Waiter, take up this watch (pulling out an elegant gold watch) 
carry this up ſtairs, and aſk the Gentleman what's o'clock ? The 
Waiter at firſt remonſtrated, but the company inſiſting upon his 
delivering the meſſage, he was obliged to comply. Mr. Bligh, as 
may well be imagined, was ſurprized at ſuch an imprudent meſ- 
ſage, but recollecting himſelf a moment, took the watch from 
the waiter, and ſent his compliments to the company, he would 
tell them before he parted. This meſſage, however, produced 


his dinner to be ſent up to him in quiet ; which, after he had 
eat, he claps a couple of large horſe piſtols under his arm, and 
going down ſtairs, introduced himſelf into the company who had 


ſent up ſuch a meſſage, by telling them he was come to let them 


know what o'clock it was; but firſt begged to be informed, to 


which of the Gentlemen the watch belonged ? Here a dead 
ſilence enſued. Mr. Bligh then began on his right hand, by 
aſking them ſeverally the queſtion, each of whom denied knowing 


= thing of the circumftance. ** Oh, then, Gentlemen (ſays 
he 


I find I have miſtaken the company; the Waiter awhile ago 


| brought me an impudent meſſage from ſome people in this houle, 


which I came (as you ſee, pointing to his piſtols) properly to 
reſent, but I find I have miſtaken the room.” Saying this, he 
wiſhed them a good evening, which they as politely returned, paid 
his dill, ſtept into his carriage, and drove off with the watch in 
his pocket, which he kept to his death, and has lately left it by 
will, with a large fortune, to his brother, the preſent Dean of 
Elphin. 5 


— — — 


| Un Acceunt of the Method of bathing at Scio, as given by Dr. 


Chandler, in his Travels into Aſia Minor, lately publiſped. 


AT Scio I went with Captain Jolly to the principal bagnio or 
public bathing place, which is a very noble edifice, with 
ample domes, all of marble. I ſhall attempt to give an account 
of the mode of bathing: We undrefled in « large ſquare room, 
Vor. IV. 86. M where 
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where linen is hung to dry, and the keeper attehds with tris ſer- 
vants. We had each a long towel given us to wrap round our 
middle, and a pair of tail wooden pattens to walk in, We were 
ted throbgh a warm narrow paiſage ifito the inner toom, which is 
yet more ſpacious, and made very hot by ftoves, which are con- 
cealed. In this Was a water-bath, and receſſes, with partitions 
on the ſides, The pavement in the center, under the dome, was 
raiſed and covered with Iinen cloths, vn which we were inftrufted 
to lie down. We wete ſoon covered with big draps of ſweat, and 
two men, naked, except the waift, then entered, and began knead- 
ing our fleſh, tracing all the muſcles nd cleanfin the pores. By 
the time they had finiſhed, our joints were ſufficiently ſuppled, 
and they commenced the formidable operation of ſnapping all of 
them, not only the toes, ancles, knees, fingers, and the 
like, but the verterbra of the back and the breaſt ; one while 
wrenching our necks ; then turning us on our bellies, croſſing 
our arms behind us, and placing their right knee between our 
ſhoulders. The feats they perform cannot eaſily be deſcrived, and 
are hardly credible. When this was over, we were rubbed with 
a mohair-bag fitted to the hand, which, like the ancient ſtrigil, 
brings away the groſs matter perſpired. We were then led each 
to a receſs, ſupplied by pipes with hot and cold water, which we 
tempered to our liking. The men returned with ſoap-Jather and 
tow in a wooden bowl, with which they cleaned the ſkin, and 
then poured a large quantity of warm water on our heads. Our 
| ſpirits were quite exhauſted, when they cavered us with dry cloths 
and led us back to the firſt room, where beds were ready for us. 
On waking after a gentle flumbec, we were preſented each with a 
lighted pipe and a iſh of coffee, We roſe much refreſhed, and, 
as tne Ladies of the Aga or Turkiſh Governor were expected 
there, haſtened away. The common Turks and Grecks pay a 
very ſmall gratuity for the uſe of the bath, which they frequent 
once a weck, or oftner, I have ſometimes been regaled, while in 
the innner room, with ripe fruits and ſhetbet, and with incenſe 
| burning to ſcent the ar. One of my companions repeatedly par- 
tock with me in this innocent and wholeſome luxury az Smyrna 
and at Athens, 55 e LS 


* 
ht 
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D. MAN and bs S ILK WORMS. 
A Man of a bevignant aste, | 
Good to every living creature, 
Kept filk-worms in an airy place, 

And watch'd with care his fayourite race; 


\ . 


To manage ſome was very eaſy, Gf 
Ever vigilant, and buſy, —.— 


— 


„ 
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Their ſole delight—to do their duty, 
Their works all harmony and. beauty; 
They lov'd their maſter at their heart, 
And always did their kind part; 
While others ſtubborn, and perverſe, 
Every day grew worſe ind worſe; 
Wou'd ſleeg, or trifle time aways 
And waſte in flath the ſummer's day: 
Theſe, oft admonith'd, ne'er obey d, 


Scaff'd at the man; und fcorn'd their trade 3 


Altho' their filk was wretched ſtuff,” 
They told the man *twas good enough ; 
He waited patiently to ſee 

Theſe ſilk- worms mend in ſome degree, 
But all in vain—their lord they hated, 


And thought themſelves but badly treated * 


He warn'd them to be on their guard, 
Who makes no filk claims no reward J 
No ſpreading wings ſhall eer unfold, * 

© Within their narrow filk-worm mould, 


Or bear them thiro” the balmy ar, 


Jo tafte the pleafures moths may ſhare, + 
« Pleaſures which filk-worms never knew, 


M Since firſt the * thread they drew. 


N n K 4 L. 


Such is the ſtate of man on earth, 
A very ſilk- worm from his birth; 
A taſk allotted to be done, 

His geſtin'd moments quickly run; 


Lis r, generous and 
Tn + — or . 


W ho bids him work, then quit his clay,” 
To | live in realms of endleſs da 


b Leave the poor ov'ling j joys + ſenſe, 


And riſe to * ike excellence. 


a . 


Tue JUDICLOUS CHOICE. 
| WELCOME the real ſtate of things, 
' Jdeal world, adieu! 
W here clouds piFd up by fancy's hand 
| Sang low'ring o'er each view. 


M2 


Here 


2 


„„ r 3” oe i, 
0 2 % - 7 , 


* 


Here the gay 


T kł bat dragons guard the gold. 
Nor would I have the Phenix build 
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ſun-ſhine of content 
Sball gild each humble ſcene, 
And life ſteal on with gentle peace 
Beneath a ſky ſerene, 
Hefperian trees amidſt my grove 
I aſk not to behold, SO 
Since ev'n from Ovid's ſong I know 


In my poor elms his neſt 3 
For where ſhall odorous gums be found 
To treat the beautious gueſt ? 


RED 


| Henceforth no pleaſure I deſire, 


In any wild extreme, . 
Such as ſhould lull the eaptive mind 
In a bewitching dream. 


Friendſhip I aſk, without caprice, 


When faults are over ſeen: 


Errors on both ſides, mix'd with truth, 


And kind good-will between, | 
Health, that may beſt its value prove 
By flight returns of painz 
Amuſements to enliven life, 
Croſſes to prove it vain, 


Thus would I paſs my hours away, 
Extracting good from all, 

Till time ſhall from my fliding feet 
Puſh this uncertain ball. 


. 7 
” f r * ? 2 
- * 


Ax ExXHORTATION on DEATH. 


T K upon death, how many days are paſt, 
: hink every moment of your lives the laſt; 
Reflect within yourſelves, that time will come, 
That time, in which you'll meet your final doom; 
Purchaſing wealth with all our time and care, 
Our bliſs is tangl'd in a gilded ſnarez  _ 
And having all things, all things then we keep, 2 
| Loath to let any our enjoyments reap ; , | 
Wealth to our daily views doth often ſhine 
Under the proſpect of a bliſs divine. ' . ' 7 - 
View all the world, lock raund on every ſide, 
Behold, how many ſtumble in che wide: 
How few there · are that tread the narrom way, 
That ſeek the regions of eternal day; 
How 
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How many venture on the dangerous deep, 
How few on heav'n a lafting proſpeR keep; b 
How many ſet their fails againſt the wind, + 
How few deſire the promis d land to find. P 
Learn then in time on heav'n to fix your eye; 

Learn — to live, as s you would fearto mn 


LS 


_— _ x" 


Anſwer, by J. T. M. ts the E inſerted Sept. 23 - 
; S Phillis the gay, in beauteous array, 1 — 
Was viewing herſelf at her toilet, | 5 
Her cheeks ſuch as thoſe, did reſemble the roſe, 
And her breath I compar'd to the VIOLET. 


— 


at riſing 70 deg. and the ſame evening her greateſt azimuth from 


— * 


7 Z QUESTION, by M. Noſworthy, of r 


1 R is a cone whoſe diameter at the baſe is 40.5 inches, 


and the perpendicular height 98.5 inches; and it is re- 
quired to cut off two ſolid feet from the cop end thereof. I de- 
mand what * 1 5 the 3 wolt be cut off? 


* 

ö 

= 9 EE h 
i 

| 


\ EET 
— Y * ad 


4 QUESTION, 1 W 0. 7 0 
GUPPOSE, on the Iſt of July, 177 5, in the evening, at ſea, 14 
in 2 deg. north latitude, the amplitude of the moon was taken 


the north was 72 deg, Required, the variation of the needle? | 
4 { QUESTION, by Mafter Horsford, of Mr. Stokes s School, j 


Colyton, { 

AJ only ſon I am; my age I fain would know, 

But by the regiſter my age they cannot ſhow; 

Yet all this 7 do remember very well, li 

Which makes me think my age you'll quickly tell: 3 

If to my moniths you ſhould add half this ſum, | 

And one fixth, one ninth more, then ſubitract one, 4 

The reſidue would ſuch a aver be : iq 

As ſeventeen been ſquared afſuredly, | 2 
Pray don't fail in anſwering my requeſt, 
For till my age is is found out I can't reſt, 


4 QUESTION, by w. Litfon, 5s Liaton 
HAT two ſums are thoſe, can any luppoſe, 
If added together, they muſt 


Make twelve-peace, beſure, and nine — more, 
Or ** juſt ? 1 
But 
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But if by — ou make a deciſion, 
And the yr, y the leſſer divide, 

In the quotient, will reſt ſeven and twenty-pen uſt ; 
Ye wits now this ym decide, * 


— — NIP YL 


ede BIRDS ge expreſſed, * J. T: Marſh, 
ridg water. 

Vowe}, three fixths of the contrary to weak, and three 
elevenths of a ground plot. 

A title with the firſt letter dropt, myſelf, 2 conſonant, and 
what the wind blows. 

| Two fiaths. of a man's Chriſtian name, a  dipthope, two 
55550800 of a row, and a conſonant. 
Three ſevenths of a burning mountain, three fixths of a fiſh, 
and a vowel. | 

Three faurths of 2 key, and two thirds of an ear of corn. 

Three eighths of a fruit, a . and two fourths af a 
dirty condition. 

A ſerpentine letter, a lc, and a vowel. 

Three fourths of a large bay, and a conſonant. 

Two thirds of an animal, and three tenths of an air engine; 

A conſonant, two fifths of a fiſh, and the one ſixth of a gate. 

What's ufed in the game called cricket. 

"Two fixths of the third of the fix cafes in grammar, and one 
third of 2 droll nos. ” | „ 


a - 


- ENIGMA, ö naar Sherborne. 


I Hate each flave to vice, nor will I call 75 | 
One man my friend, fave in whoſe well-tun'd beat 
True genius reigns, and ev'ry virtue dwells, 
Ye ſons of dullneſs, who dare ape my form, 
And make my various charms the ſport of foals, 
| Be far from hence, nor ever dare approach T7 
My hallow'd ſhrine ! but come, ye favgyr'd ſew, 
Whofe candid boſoms the refining Jove 
Of virtue warms, and liſten to my tale, 
For I can lead you thro? her favourite paths, 
And point her lovelieſt features to your view. 
Greece owns my birth. With bares and ſages . 
Immortal ſons of fame, I long remain d. 
Till fiat at length in Albion's happy clime, 
Mankind without referve my charms enjoy. 
1 ſhew how order from diſorder ſprung, 
How firſt from chaos old the jarring ſeeds 


Of 
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Oft nature at the voice divine repait d 
Each to its place, till coſy earth unveil'd 


Her fragrant boſom, and the joyous ſun 
Sprung op the blue ſerene | 
| Il waft the foul 
To Heav'a's empyreal manfion, and diſplay 
The gloridus ſtate of Angels thron'd in blifs ! 
J viſit oft the gloomy realms below, 
And, by tire ptiaimeting light of lid flames, 
Behold with horror the tremendous fate 
Of guilty ſouls; who in a deluge roll 
Of ever - burning ſulphur, unconſum'd ! 


Ive taught mankind the ways of wand' ring ſtare, 


The depth of Heaven above, or earth below ; 
The various labours of the changeful moon, 
And whence the ecſipſes of the ſun proceed; 
Why flowing tides prevail upon rhe fea, 

And in what dark receſs they ſhrink again; 
Examine all the properties of herbs, 

Foſſils, and minetals, that th' embowel'd earth 
Numerous diſplays. My magic charm of old, 
When Aſia's Lord bor'd the huge mountain's 
And bridg'd the ſea, to battle rouz'd the tribes 
Of antieat Greece; the ſons of Cecrops rais'd 
Minerva's Zgis ; Lacedæmon pour'd 
Her hardy veterans from their frugal board, 
And Thebes ſaw Xerxes ſhake thro” all his tents. 
I know each winding of the human heart, 
From what iwyſterious ſource the paſſions flow ; 
Whence terror, tag, and jealouſy proceed, 
Or love or pity ſprings. I preſent am | 
When o'er the ſtage the ghoſt of Hamlet talks, 
Othello rages, poor Monimia mourns, 

Or Belvedera pours her foul in love; 

By me alone thaſe ſcenes affect the heart. 

1 can exalt the ſoul to ſolemn thought, 

And heavenly muking, on the marble tomb, 
Which holds the dear remains of ſome brave man, 
I love to fit, and with my tender tale 

Draw tears of ſy ympathy from every eye. 

Dione? oft wichen thy gentle breaſt 

I raiſe the beaving figh, "full often melt 

Thy ſoften'd heart at ity's tender tale, 

Or tune thy ſoul to love. I oft attend 
The waud'ring footfteps of the yduthful bard, 
When nature's Eind' Hing breath his genius tives, 


With 


_ .'. 7. DOSS YT q P ——_ - no 
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With Shakeſpear, nature's bard, I us'd to ſoar 
O'er high Parnaſſus. On the fruitful banks 
Of Avon, ſtill my roſy fingers cull 
Freſh flow'rs and dews to ſprinkle on his grave, 
Where all day-long I fit, and tell mankind 
Their certain doom, and all creation's fate. 
Great was my love for Eden's famous bard 
Swift as his boundleſs thought full oft I've rav'd 
O'er Eden's flow'ry paths; have oft explor'd 
Erebus' gloomy ſhades ; or, ſoaring far 
Above the low regard of earthly things, 
Into the heav'n of heav'ns, I have preſum'd 
An earthly gueſt, and drawn empyreal air. 
| I walk'd with Thomſon in the rural ſhade 
| Delighted, and explor'd each orient drop 
That gliſtens on the thorn : each leaf ſurvey'd, 
Which autumn from the ruſtling foreſt ſhakes, 
And mark'd its form, and trac'd in the rude wind 
Its eddying motion. I with Chaucer dwelt, | 
Whoſe wit judicious pleas'd the varying mind, 
And Spencer, ſportive fancy's pleaſing fon |! ö 
Sometimes o'er hills, white with unnumber'd flocks, 
Penfive I rove ; or thro' gay meadows walk, 
Or vineyards hung with luſcious fruit—and lo! 
| W here'er my fingers touch the fruitful grove, 
The branches ſhoot with gold ; where'er my foot 
Marks the glad ſoil, the tender cluſters glow 
With purple ripeneſs ! View heav'n's azure arch, 
Where numerous orbs, as thro' the wide expanſe 
\ They roll, attune their Great Creator's praiſe —— 
— By me more bright thoſe heavenly orders ſhine, - 
And fill with greater awe th' enraptur'd mind. 
To trace my charms thro” ev'ry winding maze, 
And point each feature to the obvious view 
Of wond'ring man, were endleſs as to count | 
Each chryſtal drop which morning's dew-hands 
On the gay blooms of rofy May diſtill. 
Yet oft where ſhameful ignorance reſides, 
Mea call the various truths which I diſplay 
The dream of folly ;—but their thoughts are vain, 
And impotent their tongue ;—for, while the ſun 
| Ofer the green earth ſheds his prolific beams, 2 
And tunes th harmonious ſpheres ; while Cynthia ſpreads 
Her filver radiance o'er the gloom of night, 
W hile focial ſympatby diſſolves the foul 
In pity, or in love, I {till ſhall pleaſe | 
Ihe heart where heav'a- born virtue deigns to dwell. 
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Tas HappiNEsS conſis in Reſignation ta the Divine WII I. 


1s Happineſs your point in view? 
(1 mean th' intrinſic and the true) 
She nor in Camps or Courts refides, 
Nor in the humble Cottage hides; 
Jet found alite in ev'ry ſphere, 
A po finds Content, will find her there. 
71s tans rank of life confin d, 
But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind. 
Be Fuftice then your ſole purſuit ; 
Plant Virtue, and Content's the fruit. 


 XFXZEXHFUHERE is no failing we are more ſubject to, there i3 
N F nothing more difturbs the Happineſs of our lives, 
& TI Ys than always harbouring in our breaſts an opinion 
V that the lot of others is far happier than our own; 


BY | 
TRA. and that could we but be in their condition, we 


ſhould have no more. to wiſh for, but be completely happy. — 
Alas ! Sad proof this, of the blindneſs and ignorance of man! 
What, then, did God fo juſtly place the earth, the air, and the 


waters, each in its proper place? Did he meaſure out the waters, 


as it were in his hand, and weigh the hills and mountains in 
ſcales? Does he know the weight of the winds, and order the 
balancings of the clouds? Has he adjuſted every thing by the 
balance of his infinite Wiſdom, aſſigned to every different crea- 
ture its proper habitation and conveniencies, thè waters for the 


fiſh, the air for the birds, the foreſts for the beafts ; and has he 
not, O preſumptuous man! as wiſ-ly fixed thy ſtation in life? 


Has he taken care to place even the meaneſt inſet, when and 
where it is beſt for it to be,“ and att thou alone unregarded ? 
Vol. IV. .. N e Hath 


* It is obſerved, that no kind of young of thoſe inſets which feed 
upon the leayes of trees, &c. are ever brought forth, till the leaves of 
that particular tree which is its proper food , begins to bud forth, 
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Hath the Good Father of all, who careth even for the ſparrows, 
(though two are ſold for a farthing) taken no care to place thee 
in that ſtation and circumſtances which will beſt promote thy 
Happineſs, O thou of little faith? Wherefore art thou then diſ- 
contented, becauſe he hath placed thee in a poor, mean condi- 
tion ?—What then? It was his love that placed thee fo : his all- 
ſeeing Wiſdom knew it would afford thee more Happineſs than 
the riches or palaces of Kings could give. 


If Happineſs on Wealth were built, 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt. 
As grows the miſer's hoarded ſtore, 

His fears, his wants, encreaſe the more. 

Suppoſe yourſelf a wealthy heir, 
With a vaſt annual income clear ; 

In all the afluence you poſſeſs, 

You might not feel one care the leſs : 
Might you not then (like others) find, 
With change of fortune, change of mind ? 
Perhaps, profuſe beyond all rule, 

You might {tart out a glaring fool : 

Your luxury might break all bounds ; 
Plate, table, horſes, ſtewards, hounds, 
light ſwell your debts : then, luſt of play 
No regal income can defray. 5 
Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 

And doom your future life to gaol. 

Or were you dignify'd with power, 
Would that avert one penſive hour? 
You might give Avarice its ſwing, 
Defraud a nation, blind a King: 

Then, from the hirelings in your cauſe, 
Though daily fed with falſe applauſe, 

Cauld it a real joy impart ? Rk 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 


And poor as thou art, thou haſt ſtill the greateſt wealth in thy 
power, Virtue and Goodneſs, Riches are not neceſſary for the 
attainment of Faith, Hope, and Charity ; and he that is en- 

dowed with theſe, can't be miſerable. Thou may'ſt, notwith- 
ſtanding thy poverty, poſſeſs Honeſty, Sobriety, Juſtice, Meek- 
neſs, Pa.ience, and Contentedneſs : and are not theſe poſſeſſions 
ſufficient to ſatisfy thee ? Are not theſe better than much gold? 
But it is very grievous to thee to toil and labour day after day, to 
earn thy bread :; true! but can all the envy'd wealth of the idle 
rich man purchaſe that quiet and refreſhing ſleep, that pleaſing 
appetite to food, that fluth of health, which thy daily toil pro- 


cures. 


_ cad n 
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cures for thee? And how much more grievous would it be to 
thee, than thy daily toil, to be tortured with the ſickneſs, the 
pains, and aches, which are generally attendants on Riches and 
Luxury ? But perhaps you think you could be rich, and yet ſhun 
all theſe ills. Preſumptuous man! He that knows every thing, 
knows thou would'ſt not, and therefore has made thee poor. Be- 
ſides, thou ſeeſt but the outſide ſhow of thoſe, in whoſe place 
thou wiſheſt thyſelf ; alas ! many a ſad heart fits in the gilded 
coach ; many a ſharp and heart-wounding thorn ſprings up 
amongſt heaps of riches ; many a gloomy care is amongſt the 


equipage of the Great; and, what may more ſurprize thee, of- 


tentimes many a with to be in thy condition, | 


For neither Wealth nor Power controul 

Tune ſickly tumults of the ſou], 

Or bid the cares to ſtand 210f, 

Which hover round the vaulted roof, 

High tho” his ſtructures riſe in air, 

Threat'ning remorſe, and black deſpair, 

This haughty Lord can find : 
Nor houſe, nor lands, nor e'en a golden mine, 

Can give the fev'riſh Lord one moment's reſt, 

Or drive one ſorrow from his anxious breaſt, 

The fond poſſeſſor muſt be bleſt with health 

To reap the comforts of his hoarded wealth. 


Nothing is perhaps more certain, than that God has in general 
diſtributed Happineſs equally through all ranks and conditions of 
life. Different degrees of ſtations were neceſſary for the good of 


the whole, but it was not neceſſary that one (tation ſhould by its 
nature be happier than another; on the contrary, that good and 


wiſe God, who ſo juſtly balances every thing in the natural world, 


has in the ſame degree, and with the ſame wiſdom, balanced this 
ſeeming diſproportion in the different conditions of men. 


Thus, if the poor want many conveniencies, which the rich 


man has, on the other hand they enjoy many which the rich man 
ſighs for in vain. If the poor have ſome troubles to ſtruggle with, 
the rich man has likewiſe his, and even many which the poor are 
quite out of the reach of. If the poor are ſometimes goaded 


with the prick of want, the rich are more deeply ſo with the 
ſtings of ambition and avarice the poor have care about a few 


things, the rich have care about many things. Beſides this, their 


pleaſures are not ſo exquilite as we are apt to imagine; for it is 
the eſſential nature of every diſtinction and finery that riches can 
purchaſe, ſoon to grow taſteleſs to the poſſeſſor, and afford him 


no manner of delight. So graciouſly has God diſpenſed his 
gifts, that perhaps the accidearal fight of the finery of the rich 
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from time to time, gives the poor more pleaſure than the poſ- 
ſeſſors of it enjoy themſelves, | 

Look not up, then, with envy, to thoſe above thee : ſounding 
titles, ſtately buildings, fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equi- 
pages, what are they? They dazzle every one but the poſſeſſor; 
to him that is accuſtomed to them, they are cheap and regardleſs 
things; they ſupply him not with brighter images, or more ſub= 
lime ſatisfactions, than the plain man may have: he enters heed- 
leſs into his rooms of tate, as you or I do under our poor ſheds : 


the noble paintings and coſtly furniture are loſt on him; he ſees 


them not ; as how can it be otherwiſe, when by cuſtom a fabric 
infinitely more grand and finiſhed, that of the Univerſe, ſtands 
unobſerved by the inhabitants, and the everlaſting lamps of Hea- 
ven 5 lighted up in vain, for any notice that mortals take of 
them? | 


A learned phyfician of the preſent age, Dr. Mead, after many 


years obſervation, and being much converſant with the Rich and 


Great, as well as the Poor, gives this teſtimony in his works, af- 
ter having well confidered it: That though the good things of 
life (as they are generally called) feem to be unequally divided, 
yet, when we examine the matter more cloſely, we ſhall find the 
things that are neceſſary to Happineſs, are equally the portion of 
the Poor, as well as of the Rich: nay, he ſeems to think that the 
ſcale cf rea] happineſs, on the fide of the Poor, will weigh dowa 
that of the Rich. For my part, (ſays he) after mature conſi- 


5+ Geration, I am long ſince come to this way of thinking: that 


„ although Pleaſures, Riches, Power, and other things of the 


like fort, ſeem to be dealt out to mankind with too much par- 
tiality, yet, if we take in the whole compaſs of the matter, we 
Hall find a greater degree of equality of thoſe things which 
conſtitute real Happineſs, than is generally imagined. Peo- 
ple of low condition, for the moſt part, enjoy the common ad- 
vantages of life more commodiouſly than thoſe of the higheſt 
rank. Wholeſome food is acquired by moderate labour, which 
likcwiſe mends the appetite and digeſtion : hence ſound ſleep, 
uninterrupted by gnawing cares, refreſhes the weatied limbs 
a flock of hcaliny children fill the cottage; the ſons grow up 
robuit, and execute the father's taſk, making his hoary locks 
ſit comfortably on him. How vaſtly inferior to theſe bleſſings 
are the vain delicacies of moſt perions of affluent fortunes, 
nich are cloſely attended with real evils? In order to get 
down their food, their ſtomachs require high ſauces, which 
heat and corrupt the blood, and render the body obnoxious to 
diſtempers: the debauches of the day diſturb their relt by 

night; and, in puniſhmcnt for their vices, their fons, the 
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ce their mother's womb; with which they are afflicted through 


de the whole courſe of a languid life, which ſeldom reaches to 
« old age. They are likewiſe frequently racked with anxieties 
“ for obtaining honours and ſplendid titles, fo as to be deſpoiled 
„of the comforts which they might reap from their r 
s poſſeſſions, by the vain defire of new acquiſitions. 


La 
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living; that, by over-loading the body, the faculties of the 
ſoul are clogged, and the paſſions ſet all on fire; whereas, on 
the contrary, the ſlender and homely diet of the poor and la- 


© borious neither oppreſſes the ſtrength of body, nor ſupplies 
© the vices with fuel: therefore, unlefs Prudence be a conſtant 


< attendant on Opulence, (which we find is not the cafr,) 
eis better living on a flender fortune. 


A wiie Heathen was of opinion, that if mankind in general 
had the power given them to change their ſtation in life, and at 
the ſame time were made acquainted with the inconveniencies at - 
tending every other ſtate, as well as their own, they would una- 


nimouſly chuſe to continue in the ſituation they were at * fixed 
in by Providence. 


A celebrated Writer of our own nation has illuſtrated this by 
a bcautiful fable: 1 


O'erſpent with toil, beneath the ſhade 
A peaſant reitzd on a ſpade. 
Good Gods, he cries, *tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year! 
Soon as the morning ſtreaks the ſkies, 
Induſtrious labour bids me riſe ; 
With ſweat I earn my homely fare, 
And ev'ry day renews my care, 
Juove heard the diſcoatented ſtrain, 
And thus rebuk'd the murm'ring ſwain. 
Speak out your wants then, honeſt friend ; 
Uajuſt complaints the Gods offend, 
If you repine at partial fate, 
Inſtruct me what could mend your ate, 
Mankind in ev'ry ſtation ſee; | 
What wiſh you? tel] me what you 4 Ty 
So ſaid, up-borne upon a cloud, 
Tae clown ſurvey'd the anxious croud. 
Lon face of care, ſays Jove, behold ; 
His bulky bags are fill'd with gold. 
See with what joy he counts it o'erf 
That ſum to-day has ſwell'd his ſtore, 


Were 
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And guard my life from guilt and care; 
On him what happineſs attends, 


Defend me from this hideous fight ! 


| ſee him, with polluted hand, 


Sometimes, in ſpeeches vain and proud, 


Now, leiz'd with giddineſs and tear, 7 | 


Such mifery in fuch diſguiſe ! 


Rejects the lawyer's occupation; 
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Were I that man, (the peaſant cry'd) 
What bleſſing could I aſk befide ? 
Hold, ſays the God; firſt learn to know 
True Happineſs from outward ſhow. 
This optic glaſs of intuition—— 
Here, take it, view his true condition. 
He look'd, and ſaw the miſer's breaſt 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at reſt ; | 


Want ever ſtares him in the face, 


And fear anticipates diſgrace : 
With conſcious guilt he ſaw him ſtart ; 


Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart, FT 

And never, or in thought or dream, ESTES 

His breaſt admits one happy gleam, NE 
May Jove, he cries, reject my pray r. | 


My ſoul abhors that wretch's fate, 4 
O keep me in my humble ſtate ! 
But fee, amidſt a gaudy croud, 

Yon Miniſter ſo gay and proud; 


Who thus rewards his grateful friends ! 
Firſt take the glaſs, the God replies, 
Man views the world with partial eyes. 
| Good Gods, exclaims the ftartled wight, 


Corruption, with corrofive ſmart, | 
Lies cank*ring on his guilty heart; 


Spread the contagion o'er the land, 
Now Av'rice, with inſatiate jaws, 
Now Rapine, with her harpy claws, 
His boſom tears: his conſcious breaſt 
Groans with a load of crimes oppreſt. 
See him, mad and drunk with power, 
Stand tott'ring on Ambition's tower: 


His boafts inſult the nether croud; 


He trembles left his fall is near. 
Was ever wretch like this, he cries ? 


The change, O Jove, I diſavow, 
Still de my lot the ſpade and plough. 
He next, confirm'd by ſpeculation, 
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For he the Stateſman ſeem'd in part, 

And bore ſimilitude of heart. 

Nor did the ſoldier's trade inflame 

His hopes with thirſt of ſpoil and fame: 
The miſeries of war he mourn'd, 

Whole nations into deſarts turn'd. 

By theſe have laws and rights been brav'd.; 
By theſe was free - born man enflav'd : 
When battles and invaſton ceaſe, 

Why ſwarm they in the lands of peace ! 
Such change (ſays he) may I decline; 
The ſcythe and civil arms be mine! 

Thus, weighing life in each condition, 
The clown withdrew his raſh petition. 

S8o Jove, to gratify the clown, 
Where firſt he found him ſet him down, 


No leſs inſtructive, on this ſubject, is an ingenious fable of a 
French Writer. ws 


« A wretch, (ſays he) who by caſting his eyes and wiſhes 'n 


the circumſtances of other people, was much uneaſy at his own, 


wearied Heaven with complaints from day to day; till Jupiter, 


willing to content him, took him up to the cæleſtial ſtore-houſe, 
where the fortunes of all mankind, in bags ſealed up by deſtiny, 
were ranged according to their ſeveral conditions and degrees, — 
Here, ſays the God, though thy impious murmurs deſerve rather 
my anger than my indulgence, yet, if poſſible, thou ſhalt be ſa- 


tisfied. Weigh and chuſe among them al! ; but know, the bet- 


ter to direct thy choice, that the lighteſt are the moſt deſitable, 
for only the evils and misfortunes of life are heavy.— The man, 


with thankfulneſs, aſſured himielf of Happineſs, ſince now it de- 


pended upon his own election; and, lifting up with all his 
ftrength the firſt and higheſt bag, that of Supreme Command, 
wherein tormenting cares lie concealed under the diſguiſe of 


| gilded pageantry, That man's ſhoulders muſt be firong indeed, fays 
he, who can ſupport this burthen; far my part, I'll have none of it. 


He tried a ſecond, that of a Prime Miniſter, and people in ex- 
alted poſts; but what with ambitious defires, anxiety, fatigue ; 


what with vexation and diſappointment, and the drezd of diſgrace, 
this was rendered ſo exceeding ponderous, that he could not help 


crying out, Oh ! unhappy they to whim the lead belongs] Good Hea- 
ven preſerve me from it He went on from one to another, and 
poized a thuuſand and a thouſand, but found them all too weighty 
for him; ſome by dependence, and the miſery of conſtraint, others 


by boundleſs and unſatisfied defires ; ſome by hope, ſome by fear, 


and ſome merely by a ſurfeit of what the world calls Pleaſure, 
| | Good 
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c Good God, (ſays he) is there no ſuch thing then as a toler- 
ce able condition ?— But ſtay ;—Wherefore do I complain? At 
ce laſt I think I ſhall be fitted: here's one that feels much 
« lighter than the reſt.“ And it would be ſtill more ſo, (ſays 


Jupiter) but he that now poſſeſſes it, knows not his own Hap- 


<« pineſs, and that ignorance occaſions all its weight.“ O 
« ſtupidity ! (cries the man, ) pray grant it me, and TI ſhall not 
ce be ſo fooliſh.””—* Take and enjoy it, (replies the God,) for 
cc it's indeed thine own ; and learn, from hence, never to find 
c fault again with Providence,” | 

But it is not only in reſpect to our different ſtations in life, but 
likewiſe in wiſhing for particular things, that we greatly err. And 
even an Heathen could make the remark, that if God was to 


hearken to all our prayers or wiſhes, it would be the means of 
rendering us miſerable. | | 


We, by ur blinder paſſions led aſtray, 

Do for a wife, perhaps, or children pray; 

Which God, perhaps, refuſes out of love, 

Knowing both what the wife and boys would prove. 

Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain, | 

And, watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are ſlain, 

Then let's to God the care permit 

Of what's for us, and our affairs moſt fit. 

God gives us what he knows our wants require, 

And better things than thoſe which we defire. 
Socrates, a Heathen, after having ſhewn that a man might 
bring down evils upon himſelf by his own prayers, recommended 
to his friends to pray in this manner : 


« O God! give us theſe things which are good for us, whether they 


* are ſuch things as we pray for, or ſuch things as we do not pra 


« for; and remove from us thoſe things which are hurtful, though 


& they are ſuch things as we pray for.” 
There is ſcarce any one (who will take the pains of recollect- 
ing and conſidering them) but may find, in his own paſt life, 


many deſires, which, if they had been gratified, would have made 


him miſerable, as well as frequent bleſſings ariſing to him from 
things and circumſtances which were the chiefeſt objects of his 
fear. Providence often gives a turn ſo directly contrary to all 


human forecaſt and expectation, that we, who know nothing of 


the eternal production of cauſes and effects, cannot judge, with 

any certainty, what we ought to ſeek for, or what avoid. Hap- 

pineſs is the wiſh and purſuit of all; but we are ſo bewildered by 

our paſſions and our ignorance together, that, without the direc- 

tion and aſſiſtance of ſome Power infinitely wiſer than ourſelves, 
| it 
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it is impoſſible ever to attain it. We ſcarce ſee an inch before 
us, and form fo ill a judgement even of that little we do ſee, that 
were we left to our own conduct, of all creatures we ſhould be- 
come moſt wretched, miſtaking continually our real good, and 
eagerly purſuing what would prove our ſure deſtruction. Were 
we always to obtain our wiſhes, we ſhould fare like the Country- 
man in the Fable, whom Jupiter promiſed to give whatever he 
would aſk. The Countryman defired that he might have the 
management of the weather in his own eſtate: he obtained his 
requeſt, and immediately diſtributed rain, ſnow, and ſun-ſhine 
among his ſeveral fields, as he thought the nature of the ſoil re- 
quired, At the end of the year, when he expected to fee a more 
than ordinary crop, his harveſt fel] infinitely ſhort of that of his 
neighbour's. Upon which (ſays the Fable) he deſired Jupiter to 
take the weather again into his own hands, or that otherwiſe he 
ſhould utterly ruin himſelf. 

he neceſſities of nature are but ſmall, and thoſe eaſi ly ſup- 
plied. Very few are deſtitute of food and cloathing, ſufficient to 


| ſupport and keep them warm; and for all beſides, which Provi- 
_ dence thinks fit to hold back from us, we may be ſatisfied it is 


much better that we ſhould be without it. Our firſt petition to 
the Gods, fa 17 $ Seneca, ſhould be for a good conſcience, the ſe- 
cond for health of mind, and then of body.— When we lift up 
our eyes and hands to Heaven, and pray for wealth and grandeur, 


for the gratification of our pride, and our ambition, we ought to 


tremble at our preſumption, and dread the curſes, which, per- 
haps, we are calling down upon our own heads. — How miſerable 
are many made, by what they are ſo raſh to aſk for! Which 


Mr. Gay has finely pictured in the following Fable: 


A man to Jove his ſuit preferr'd ; 
He begg'd a wife, his prayer was heard: 
Jove wonder'd at his bold addreffing, 
For how precarious is the bleſſing 
A wife he takes, and now for heirs 
Again he worries Heav'n with prayers, 
Jove nods aſſent; two hopeful boys 
And a fine girl reward tis joys. 
Now more ſolicitous he grew, 
And ſet their future lives in view; 
He ſaw that all reſpect and duty 
Were paid to wealth, to pow'r, and beauty, 
Once more. he cries, accept my prayer, 
Make my lov'd progeny thy care: 
Let my firſt hope, my fav'rite boy, 
All fortune's richeſt gifts enjoy. 
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My next with ſtrong ambition fire, 
May favour teach him to aſpire, 
Till he the ſtep of power aſcend, 
And Courtiers to their idol bend. 
With ev'ry grace, with ev'ry charm, 
My daughter's perfect features arm. 
If Heav'n approve, a father's bleſt ; 
Jove ſmiles, and grants his full requeſt. 
The firſt, a miſer at the heart, 
Studious of ev'ry griping art, 
Heaps hoards on hoards with anxious pain, 
And all his life devotes to gain. 
He feels no joy, his cares encreaſe, 
He neither wakes nor fleeps in peace ; 
In fancy'd want (a wretch complete) 
He ftarves, and yet he dares not cat. 
The next to ſudden honours grew, 
The thriving art of Courts he knew ; 
He reach'd the height of power and place, 
Then fell the victim of diſgrace. 
Beauty with early bloom ſupplies 
His daughter's cheek, and points her eyes ; 
The vain ccquette each ſuit diſdains, 
And glories in her lovers pains. 
With age ſhe fades, each lover flies, 
Contemn'd, forlorn, ſhe pines and dies. 
When Jove the father's grief ſurvey'd, 
And heard him Heav'n and Fate upbraid, 
Thus ſpoke the Ged : By outward ſhow 
Men judge of happineſs and woe; 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th eternal will? 
Seek Virtue; and of that poſſeſt, 
To Providence reſign the reſt. 


| Oliver Cromwell. | 


THE old lady was a very ſingular character; and there was 
ſomething in her perſon, when ſhe was dreficd and in com- 
pany, that could not fail of attrafting at once both the notice 


and reſpect of any ſtrangers that entered the room where ſhe was, 


though the company were ever ſo numerous, and though many of 

them might be more ſplendid in their appearance. Splendid, in + 

deed, ſhe never was; her higheſt dreſs being a plain filk ; but it 
was 
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Dr. Brooke's Account of Mrs. Bendyſh, Grand- Daughter of 
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was uſually of the richeſt fort, though, as far as I remember, of 
what is called a Quaker's colour: and ſhe wore, beſides, a kind 
of black filk hood, or ſcarf, that I rarely, if ever, obſerved to be 
worn by other Jadies of her time : and though hoops were in 
faſhion long before her death, nothing, I ſuppoſe, could have in- 
duced her to wear one. I can ſo far recollect her countenance as 
to confirm what is obſerved by Mr, Say, of her likenefs to the 
beſt pictures of Oliver. And ſhe no leſs reſembled him in the 
qualities of enterprize, reſolution, courage, and enthuſiaſm, She 
looked upon him as the firſt and greateſt of mankind, and alſo as 
the beſt, In talking of herſelf, on the mention of any good 
quality, ſhe would always ſay, ſbe learned it from bim; and would 
add, that if ſhe had any thing valuable in her, ſhe owed it all ta her 
grandfather. She muff certainly have had an engaging and en- 
tertaining turn of co vverſation, or the could not have fixed the 
attention of myſelf, when a boy of twelve or fourteen, and of 
another ſtil] younger, and as volatile, and have made us often 
happy in liſtening to her diſcourſe, whether it concerned the hiſ- 
tory of herſelf and her own times, or whether it conſiſted of ad- 
vice or inſtruction to us, or was a mixture of both. It is im- 
poſſible to ſay what figure ſhe might have made in the world, had 
ſhe been placed in any elevated itation, and been honoured with 
the confidence of a Prince or a Miniſter ; and I believe there is 
no ſtation to which her ſpirit would have been unequal. In the 
circumſtances, therefore, in which ſhe was left, with an income, 
I think, of two or three hundred pounds z year, it was natural 
that as far, and ſometimes beyond what her tortune would admit, 
| ſhe engaged in projects of buſineſs of different kinds; by which, 
| I have been told, ſhe was much oftner a loſer than a gainer. One 
into which ſhe entered was the grazing of cattle ; her gving ta 
fairs to buy them, in the only equipaze I remember her to have 
had, a one-horſe-chaiſe, afforded exerciſe at once for her courage 
and enthufiaſm, Travelling in the night was to her the ſame as 
in the day, and in the worſt roads and weather as in the beſt ; 
nor could ſhe encounter any dangers, in which it would be too 
little to fay ſhe was not perfectly fearleſs; it comes neareſt to her 
character to ſay, which ſhe would not enjoy. I have heard her 
ſay, that, when in the darkeft night, on a wild open heath, with 
the roads of which ſhe was unacquainted, ſhe has had to en- 
counter the moſt dreadful thunder-ſtotm, ſhe has then been 
happy, has ſung this or that Pſalm, and doubted not that Angels 
ſurrounded her chaiſe, and protected her. She was as little fear- 
ful of encountering other dangers. In particular, the delivered a 
relation from impriſonment for high treaſon on account of the 
Rye-houſe plot, by a bold and well concerted ſtratagem, though 
perfectly ſenſible of the * ſpirit of the King and * 
2 | all 
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and that her own life muſt have paid the price of his eſcape, had 
ſhe been diſcovered and detected. I have heard that ſhe was 
privy to this plot when it was hatching, and you know it never 
came to more. I have alſo heard from herſelf, and had it con- 
firmed by my father and others, from good authority, that ſhe 
was in the ſecret of the Revolution ; that ſhe would go into ſhops 
at different parts of the town, under a pretence of cheapening 


filks, and other goods, and, in going out to her coach, would take 


the opportunity to drop bundles of papers to prepare the minds of 
the people for that happy event ; for ſhe might ſafely be truſted 
with any ſecret, were it ever ſo important. This art of ſecret 
keeping, I have heard her ſay, ſhe learned from her grandfather ; 
for that when ſhe was only ſix years of age, ſhe has ſat between 
his knees, when he has held a cabinet-counci!, and on very im- 


portant affairs; and on ſome of them odjecting to her being 


there, he has ſaid, There was no ſecret he would truſt with any of 
them, that he would not truſt with that infant. And to prove that 
he was not miſtaken, he has told her ſomething as in confidence, 
and under the charge of ſecrecy, and then urged her mother and 

randmother to extort it from her by promiſes, careſfes, and 
bribes ; and theſe failing, by threatenings and ſevere whipping ; 
but ſhe held ſteady againſt all with amazing diſpaſſionate firmneſs, 
expreſſing her duty to her mother, but her greater duty to keep 
her promiſe of ſecrecy to her grandfather, and the confidence he 
had repoſed in her, I have heard both my father, Mr, Say, and 


others, mention this, and I know they had no doubt of the truth 
of it. I recollect too that Archbiſhop Tillotſon introduced her 


to Queen Mary, in order that a penſion for life might be ſettled 
upon her, to ſupport her in ſome degree of dignity ſuitable to 
that ſhe had known in the beginning of her days; but the death 
of that excellent Prelate following ſoon after, and the Queen's 
the month ſucceeding to it, all this hope was defeated, 


Happening to travel in a London ftage, in company with two 


gentlemen who had ſwords on, ſhe informed them of her deſcent 
from Oliver, and, as uſual, was extolling him with all that rap- 
ture to which her idolifing him to enthuſiaſm naturally led her; 
when one of her fellow-travellers deſcended ſo much below the 
man, though his appearance was that of a gentleman, as to treat 
his memory with groſs indignity and abuſe :; ſhe anſwered it 


with all the ſpirit that was inherent in her, till the coach ſtopped 
arc} they got out; on which ſhe inſtantly drew the other gentle- 


man's ſw ord, called this a poitroon and a coward, for behaving as 


he had done to a woman, and now challenged him to ſhew him- 


ſelf 2 man, told him that ſhe was prepared to treat him as he 
might expect from his inſolence, were ſhe a man, and inſiſted, if 
| be 


* 
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he would act like ſuch, on his not taking ſhelter under the pre- 


tence of regard to her ſex. 


In a violent fever, being thought paſt recovery, and inſenſible 
to any thing that might be ſaid, her aunt, lady Fauconberg, and 


other company, being in the room, and her ladyſhip, though 
_ Oliver's daughter, giving too much way to things ſaid in diſho- 


nour of his memory by ſome preſent, to the aſtoniſhment of all 


' ſhe raiſed herſelf up, and with great ſpirit ſaid, ** If ſhe did not 


believe her grandmother to have been one of the moit virtuous 
women in the world, ſhe ſhould conclude her ladyſhip to be a 
baſtard, wondering how it could be poſſidle chat the daughter of 
the greateſt and beſt man that ever lived, could be fo degenerate 
as not only to fit with patience to hear his memory fo il]-treated, 
but to ſeem herſelf to aſſent to it.“ I have often heard her ſay 


of him, that, next to the Apaſtles, he was the firſt Saint in Heaven, 


and was placed next to them. On ever ings that ſhe has ſpent at my 
father's, ſhe has ſeemed to be in enthuſiaſtie raptures when reli. 


gion made part of the ſubject of converſation, and ſeldom would 


leave the room, though it were twelve at night, or later, till a 


Pſalm had been ſung ; ſhe then would go into her chaiſe in high 


Joy to return to her houſe, which was a conſiderable way from 


the town in which my father lived. 


This very extraordinary woman wanted only to have acted in a 
ſuperior ſphere, to be ranked by hiſtorians amongſt the moſt ad- 
mired heroines. Had ſhe been in the fituation of a Zenov1a, ſhe 
would have ſupported her Empire, and defended her capital, with 
equal {kill and reſolution ; but ſhe would never hav- lived to de- 
corate the triumph of Aurelian, or have given up 4 S:cretary, of 
the fidelity and abilities of Longinus, to ſave he:telt. I: ſhe had 
been in the ſituation of our Elizabeth, ſhe woi'!d, without ſeru- 
ple, have taken off the heads of ten Maries, who, by furviving 
her, might have overturned the happy eſtabliſnment which the 
had formed, and would as gloriouſly have defenced he: kingdom 
againſt a Spaniſh armada, or any hoſtile force wiatever, and have 
rather inwardly triumphed, than been intimidated at the report of 
the moſt formidable preparations againſt her. 


— | 


ANECDOTE gf the late BONNEL THORNTON, Eso. 


ff late Bonnel Thornton, whoſe turn for wit and humour 


was only equalled by the ſtrength of his underſtanding, uſed 


frequently to entertain himſelf and his friends at the expence of 


the college of phyſicians, conceiving he had a right, as he was 


himſelf bred to the profeſſion of phy ſic. The formal wig, worn 


by his fraternity, was frequently the object of his mirth; and 


though knowledge and merit could not eſcape his diſcernment, 


One 


| 
| 
' 
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one might almoſt have thought, from his manner of treating the 
phyficial wig, that he thought the ſucceſs of phyſicians depended 
on the quantity of hair on the outſide of the head, and not on 
any knowledge or fkill within, Mr, Thornton was once con- 
hned to his bed by a fever, which greatly alarmed his moſt inti- 
mate friends, who did not conceive he could recover, from the 
imple medicines he uſed to lower the fever. They preſſed him, 
earneſtly and repeatedly, to call in the aſſiſtance of a phyſician; 
and at length they prevailed with him ſo far, that he declared he 
would the next day have a conſultation for the ſatisfaction of his 


friends. They were happy at this declaration, and determined 


to return at the time appointed for the conſulcation, that they 
might be certain their friend Thornton did not omit any circum- 
ſtance which might be neceſſary for the doctors to know, and par- 
ticularly to inform them what little faith their patient had in the 
art, that they might be the more earneſt in recommending a due 
oblervance of their regimen, The friends attended accordingly 


the next day, and found Mr. Thornton fitting upon his bed with 


the fe-t curtains oper, and looking gravely at three tye-wigs | 
placed in order upon blocks between the bed- poſts. What is 


e the meaning of this?“ cried the friends This is my con- 


77 


c fultatton of phyficians,” anſwered Mr. Thornton, you 


made me promiſe to have, and you ſee I have kept my word.” 


« How can you be merry (cried one of the company) upon ſuch 
an occafion? You are ſenſible of your danger, and are ſport- 
2 ing with your lite.” (I beg your pardon, teturns Thorn- 
ton, I know what I am about; it is allowed to be more than 


an even chance againſt a patient when he calls in a conſulta- 
tion of the perriwig-pated fraternity: I am willing to leſſen 


«© the hazard, by taking the athitance of fo much of the doctor 
& as may do me good, and avoiding that which alone occahons 
„ the danger.“ How is that?” cries the friend.“ The ſight 
& of the doctor (anſwered Thornton) has, I am perſuaded, cured 
„ many a patient: this I nave completed in the three figures 
«© before me ; the danger lies alone in the doctor's phyſic; this 


© I avoid by the preſent conſultation, Make yourſelves eaſy, 
„ my friends; nature is the beſt phyfician, and ſhe works with 


« very few medicines : the aſſiſtance ſhe wants I ſhall give, a and 
„ fave my fees and my life.” The friends were not ſatisfied 


but in a few days Bonne! Thornton recovered, and for years * 


terwards joined with them in laughing at his conſultation of * 
fcians. 0 
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Cnaaacrez of a COFFEE-HOUSE LOUN GER. 
HERE is not a more whimſical creature under the fun (a 
woman excepted } than a colfee-· houſe frequenter ; one who 
makes 
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makes the moſt infignificant things appear of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, and in the ſpace of one quarter of an hour tranſacts 
more buſineſs than he who lounges away four, I have often 
thought, if a journal of one of theſe buſy triflers was committed 
to paper, it would afford more entertainment to its readers than 
one from London to Aleppo. Having a little leiſure time upon 
my hands a few days ago, I reſolved to make trial of my abilities 
that way, which I here ſend you. 

The occurrences of every coffee- houſe being pretty much upon 
an equality, give me leave 10 ſuppole George's as one of the 
_ greateſt note in this metropolis. 

No ſooner does one of theſe would- be- thought men of impor- 


tance enter the coffee-room, than he flies to the bar, throws is 


callico carcaſe half over it, runs his head full drive into the bar- 


| keeper's face, like an old Roman battering ram againſt the walls 
of a city ;—** Pray, Madam, has Captain Blunderbuſs been to 


enquire for me ?” Being anſwered in the negative, he turns ſhort 
upon his heel, trips to the other end of the room, and, though 
the dial is placed directly over his noſe, —** Waiter, (ſays be) 
what's o'clock * Paſt twelve, Sir.. Give me ſome wri- 
ting-paper.” “ Lee, Sir.“ — He then ſeats himſelf in an indo- 


lent tooth - pick manner, (as Lady Townly has it,) and ſcrawis 


over a genteel billet of about a line and an half. The porter muſt 
next be ſought after to convey it away with his uſual dexterity« 
Enter John. — ou are now preſented with a whiſpering ſcene, 
in imitation of that between the phyſician and gentlemau-uſhet 


to the two Kings of Brentford, in the Rehegr fal. Make hafte, 


and I will wait here till you come back.” Exit Mercury. 

To kill the tedious moments till the return of the meſſenger, a 
news- paper is ordered to be brought upon the tapis, which he 
careleſsly runs through like a cat over 2 harpſichord ; then lay- 
ing it aſide, ſwallows a couple of warm jellies, difturds the com- 
pany in the next box by humming or whiſtling ſome polite air 
moſt in vogue, and, as a further proof of his good- breeding, 
beating time with the paper upon the table, curiouſly rolled up 
in the form of a tragedy truncheon, when all the while ſome 
_ ravenous Quidnunc is waiting with the molt eager expectation 

for the happy poſſeſſion of it. 


At length, like an infant cloyed with the jingling of its own. 


coral, he ſtarts up, repairs to the looking-glais, and pays his ad- 
| dreſſas to his own ſweet phiz; adjuſts bis Hock, ſtrokes his eye- 
brows, and cleans his teeth with his pocket handkerchief, with 
many other little embelliſhmenis, very neceſſary towards ſetting 
oft a pretty fellow to the beſt advantage; tiil ſuddenly inter- 
rupted by the appearance of his ambaſſador, the whiſpering ſcene 
is a ſecond time repreſented, and John is rewarded with fix-pence 
tor 
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for his diligence and ingenuity; To the bar he then goes again, 
and gives another repreſentation of the battering ram, diſcharges 
his reckoning, by way of epilogue, with, “If the Captain ſhould 
come, he will find me at the Devil.“ — Thus a full diſcovery is 
made of John's important embaſſy, like moſt other grand ſecret 
expeditions, before it is ever put in execution. 


OUS CHAT TI T1 
HRICE happy he, who, in the time of need, 
Feels and compaſſionates the poor man's fate, 


Who clothes the naked, Jets the hungry feed, 
And bids relief on the diſtreſſed wait. 


What calm reflections muſt that man enjoy, 
Whoſe bounteous hand ſtil] gives the wretched eaſe ? 

No worldly trouble can him much annoy, 
He muſt be happy who his God does pleaſe. 

What is all pomp, or grandeur, to compare 
Too one good act or charitable deed ? 
The firſt oft proves itſelf a ſinful ſnare, 
The laſt will ſtand our friend in time of need. 


When on a bed of ſickneſs we ſhall lie, 
Expecting hourly the ſtroke of death, 
Can we on pomp, or grandeur, much rely ? 

Or will our riches then prolong our breath ? 


Oh! no: our wealth will then no eaſe procure, 
Unleſs we have the paths of virtue trod ; 

Te rich man then will find himſelf but poor, 
For none is rich that is not rich t'wards God. 


*Tis charity that then will ſtand our friend, 
That will ſupport us in the midſt of pain ; 

"Tis that will tell us, when our lives do end, 
We in eternity of bliſs ſhall reign. 


Let us reflect; — we ſtewards only are, 
And with our maſter muſt one day account; 
Then let us ſtrive to keep our reck'nings clear, 
_ Leſt they at laſt too high for us amount. 


Say, what excuſe have we to make our Lord, 
Why only for ourſelves we daily live? 
Why to diſtreſs we do no relief afford, 
But hold from thuſe our maſter bids us give? 


FL AVIA; 
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FLAVIA; or, the UNHAPPY DAUGHTER : 4 Moral Tale. 


MX. Bolton, an eminent merchant in the city of Btiſtol, by a 

train of ſuccefles, gained a very handſome fortune. He 
was married toa lady, whom he fincerely loved ; and, to add to 
his happineſs, in a few years ſhe preſented him with a lovely 
daughter. 

The naming of a child has in many families occaſioned oreat 
diſturbances; but Mr. Bolton was too kind a huſband to croſs 
bis wife's inclinations in a matter of fo trivial a nature, he there- 
fore readily conſented to her defire, and this little one (the Joy 
of her parents) was caeled Flavia, 

Miſs Bolton, when arrived at a proper age, was ſent to a board- 
ing-ſchool near London: in a ſhort ſpace of time, none of the 
ſcholars eclipſed her at the harpſicord, guittar, or dancing; her 
beauty, which here ſhone with meridian luftre, procured her, 
even in thoſe early days, a numerous train of admirers, Theſe 
circumſtances were conſtrued by her friends into favourable pre- 
ſages of her future conqueſts, 

Thus Flavia was ſeemingly in a ſure way to obtain the ſum- 
mit of human happineſs, when an accident, which gave riſe to all 
her ſubſequent misfortunes, cauſed her to be recalled home, to 
attend the funeral of her father, who was now dead. Mr. Bolton 
had been ill a conſiderable time, but leſt the knowledge of this 
ſhould give his daughter pain, he concealed it from her. That 
ſincere affection which I before obſerved this gentleman had for 
his wife, now ſhewed itſelf in a very imprudent action; perceiv=- 
ing that his diſſolution was near, he made a will, in which he 
left the whole of his fortune to the diſpoſal of his Lady. 

Mrs. Bolton was a young woman; and a few months wore off 
thoſe impreſſions of grief, which the death of her huſband had 
occaſioned. She began to viſit her friends and acquaintances as 
uſual ; ſhe appeared at the Theatre and Aſſembly frequently. 
Picture to yourſelf, indulgent reader, a widow of five- and thirty, 
handſome, and poſſeſſed of an independent fortune, to the amount 
of 15.000]. Can you imagine that ſuch an one would long re- 
main fingle, without receiving the men's flatteripg addreſſes; 
without being complimented with the conqueſt of many a youth- 
ful heart, before unwounded ; or, in nne, without receiving many 

offers of marriage ? 

Mrs. Bolton did not long want them; many ſuitors preſented 
themſelves, and this unfortunate, or rather imprudent lady, made 
choice of the very worſt among them. Parmenio proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. What was Parmenio ? a gameſter, a diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racter among the ladies of eaſy virtue ; and ſuch a ont, as let 


his 
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his fortune be what it would, never failed of making his expences 
exceed his limits: but then Parmenio was a man of a lively diſ- 
poſition, handfome, gay, and maſter of a good ſhare of that flat- 
tering eloquence, which ſeldom fails to ſucceed with the ladies. 

The fruits of Mr, Bolton's induſtry were now enjoyed by an 
object as unworthy as he was deſerving of them. —Parmenio now 
gave full ſwing to his pleaſures; he added ſeveral unhappy 
wretches to his ſeraglio, appeared more frequently at the gaming 
table, and plunged deeper into all his beloved exceſſes ; and now 
that Mr. Bolton's couduct in his dying moments was injudi- 
cious, is obvious; for behold ! Flavia is unprovided for ! Parmenio 
has no affection for her; her mother dies of a broken heart; ſhe 
is left to the wide world, without a fortune, and without a friend; 
for her mother's ill conduct deprived her of the friendſhip of thoſe 
perſons who ſhould have affifted her in this predicament ; and 
brought up only to be a Lady, the is incapable of ſupporting 
herſelf by any kind of Jaborious, domeſtic employment. 
Miſs Bolton, thus bereft of every hope of ſupport, now turned her 
thoughts on {ome place of eaſe, the ſalary of which might be ſuffi- 

cient to procure her a ſubſiſtence, Sheenquired for ſuch a one 

among her ſchool-fellows, and as ſhe was beloved by them, a 
young lady of fortune, who had left the ſchool, took her as a com- 

Nin. , | 5 | | 
"" Miſs Brown (for that was the name of her new miſtreſs) lived 
with her brother, a man of levity, He was ſtruck with the 
charms of his ſiſter's companion, and harboured in his breaft the 
ungenerous thought of ſeducing a poor orphan.—This gentle- 
man, in order to effect his vicious purpoſe, ſhewed Flavia the 
utmoſt kindneſs and marks of affection ; as ſhe had not been pru- 
dently euucated, her breaſt was not ſufficiently impregnated with 
virtue to tupport her againſt the deluſive arts of this vile ſeducer; 
he made her the conftant ſharer of his pleaſures, whether he 
went to the Theatre, the Aﬀembly, or his intimates. 

Theſe atliduities to pleaſe had the deſired effect on the unguard- 
ed heart of Miſs Bolton; advanced thus far ſucceſsfully, he 
now ventured to ſpeak to her in the language of a diſintereſted 
lover. The artleſs maid gave credit to the artful tale; his firft 
_ addreffes were replete with the repetitions of his honourable in- 
tentions ; but as he procceded propitioufly, he by degrees flugg 
off his delicacy, and ſoon dared to talk of the ſuperiority of un- 
reſtrained love, over that of ſhackied matrimony ; he propoſed a 
competent fettlement, ſct before her view a falſe picture of human 
happinets and gran deut; ſhe was deceived, ſeduted, ruined ; the 
ſettlement was not made; happineſs ſhe never enjoyed, graneur 

was but a vihun.—Her miſtreſs was enraged at her conduct, and 
| ſhe was turned again friendleſs into the wide world. R 
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In this wretched condition ſhe went to London, where ſhe ap- 
plied for a place at a well-known Regiſter Office ; perceiving her 
to be young and handſome, they ſent her to one of thoſe com- 
mode ladies, who traffic with beauty, and increaſe the miſery of 
the wretched. | 

In this ſeminary of vice ſhe was ſoon laughed out of the little 
prudence ſhe was poſſeſſed of, and perſuaded to proftitute her 
charms to every abandoned libertine, who ſupplied her exigencies. 
— In this unhappy way of life ſhe continued until death, brought 
on by excefles, removed her from this wretched ſtate. | 

I leave my judicious, attentive, and thoughful readers, to 
make their own comments on this hiſtory, well convinced that 
their ſerious reflections on it will produce more beneficial effects 
than the beſt efforts of my feeble pen. | 


3 — 


— 


ANECDOTES of MARTIANUS AUGUSTUS, EurEROoR 
IMARTIANUS AUGUSTUS was by birth a Thracian, the 


ſon of a valiant Captain; and being inclined to a military 

life, his father ſeat him to Philippolis, to be trained up to martial 
exerciſe, Upon his journey he ſaw a dead man, who appeared 
to have been lately murdered, lying in the road : at which, being 
of a benevolent and compaſſionate diſpoſition, he was greatly 
| ſhocked, and his compaſſion prevailed with him to ſtay and bury 
the corpſe in the beſt manner he could; but before he had finiſn'd 
this humane office, he was obſerved by ſome travellers ; who 
ſuſpecting him to have been the perpetrator of the murder, took 
him to the Magiſtrate; who being more inclined to believe the 
accufers, than to attend to what he could ſay in his defence, 
pronounced him guilty, and immediately ſæntenced him to an 
ignominious death: but before the ſentencs could be put in exe- 
cution, the real murderer was taken, confeſſed the fact, and was 
executed. Maitianus, upon this, being reijeatcd, repaired to a 
garriſon not far off, and requeſted they would entertain him 
amongſt them, and regiſter nim as one qt their garriſon, They 
readily complicd with his requett ; and he behaved id well, that 
they had the higheſt veneration for him, «nd prognoſticated of 
him that he would prove a great man; neither treated they him 
as a late comer, agreeable to their law and cuftum, who were 
uſually placed in a lower room, but preferred him to an honours 
able office, which one whoſe name was Auguſtus enjoyed before 
him, but who was lately deceaſed, and gave him the title of Mar- 
tianus Auguſtus:; ſo that, together with bis preferment, he re- 

an 22 — ceived 
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ceived the Imperial title, for the Emperors were called Auguſtus 
before they were proclaimed Emperor. —Som* time after this, he 
fought under Aſpar, who was at war with the Vandals, and, to- 
ether with many others, was taken priſoner, who were all or- 
Wes by Genzerichus, King of the Vandals, to be brought to a 
green plain, to have their ſhackles taken off, and permitted to 
amuſe themſclves in what manner they pleaſed, and was himſelf 
a ſpectator of their amuſements. Martianus, after the ſports, 
laid himſelf down, and tell aſleep. Whilſt he ſlept, an eagle ho- 
vered in the air over him, as if to keep from him the ſcorching 
rays of the fun, Genzerichus obſerving this, took it as a good 
omen, and conjectured from it his future grandeur ; therefore he 
called him to him, and reftored him his liberty, on condition 
that if he ſhould ever become Emperor, he would join in league 
with the Vandals, and never make war againſt them, 


— 


ANECDOTE f a JAPONESE. 


T is related that a Japoneſe, by the inſtruction of a Divine, 
conceived an high idea of the Chriſtian religion; but all the 
rhetoric of the preacher was unable to bring him over till he had 
taken a journey into Europe. With the firſt fair wind he ſet ſail 
for Goa; he doubles the Cape of Good Hope, and lands at Lii- 
bon: he travels over Europe; he examines the behaviour and 
employments of Chriſtians; he compares their lives with their 
belief, the Icoſeneſs of their actions with the ſeverity of their 
precepts; and finding no proportion between the doctrine and the 
practice, he concluded Chriſtianity was mummery and romance; 
that we did not believe in Europe what we preached in India; 
and, in fine, that Chriſtianity was rather a myſtery of iniquity 
than of godlinzſs; for he could nat conceive it poſſible for ſo 
many millions to run counter to the laws of their profeſhon, and 
to co ::bine to confute all the articles of their Creed. Can 
men (taid he) who profets a Goſpel of Love and Amity, outrage 
their brethien, and welter in the blood of their neateſt relations? 
Can men, who are bid to lay up all theic treaſure in Heaven, 
place their waole concerns upon earth? Can they take up here, 
as if they were never to remove, and fettle with ſatisfaction in 
the very place of their exile? Can men believe that God will 
avenge ciimes, and yet commit the blackeſt without horror, or 
cven ictupie ? Can they believe Luft is forbid, and at the ſame 
time Hake it their bulinets to excite fleſh, and whip on the paſ-— 
fion< tu cxcetics, even beyond their natural inclination, to plunge 
into debauches leſs upon appetite than by way of exploit and 
; gallantry?” 
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gallantry?” —T his poor Idolator could not conceive how Chriſ- 


tians conduct could vary fo prodigiouſly from their judgements, 


how their law could teach morality, and their actions breathe 
imoiety; and fo returned into his country with this perſuaſion, 
That our religion was all artifice, or all Chriſtians Infidels, 


Remarkable letter of HARRY the Fourth, of France, to the Duke 
| of SULLY, 
My Friend, | 


Defire to acquaint you with the fituation to which I am redu- 
ced, now I am on the point of meeting my en-mies. I have 
not a ſingle horſe on which I can mount to face them, or com- 
plete harneſs for one. My fhirts are reduced to mere rags; my 
doubtlets are full of holes; my ſpit is in diſgrace, and laid by: For 


theſe two or three days [ have dined and ſupped at hazard, ſome- 
times with one friend, and ſometimes with another. My Purvey- 
ors tell me they have not wherewith-all to furniſh my table, not 


having received any money theie ſix months. 7 
Nevertheleſs, judge you if I deſerve this treatment, and if 
J ought to ſuffer my Treaſurers to ſtarve me with hunger, while 
their own tables are well ſerved and covered with dainties : Nay, 
at the time that my houſe is deprived of common neceſſaries, 


theirs are ſtuffed with rich furniture, and ſhow every mark of 


opulence. HENRY. 


The BADGER, the Lamss, and the SHEPHERD : A Fable. 


N ill-bred badger, of an envious mind, 
T nat tointeſtine broils was much inclin'd, 
A ſiſter had, more vicious yet than he, 
For ſhe was ſavage to the laſt degree: 
Her heart was form'd of ſuch uncam mon mould, 
That tides of paſſion o'er it ever roll'd; 
She loath'd to drag the galling chain of life, 
Without the aſſiſtance of revenge and ſtriſc: 
*T was like a thoutand poinards to her breaſt 3 
To fer the innocent around exiſt; 8 
And all the could, ſhe did their peace moleſt. 
It happen'd once «flock of lambkins ſtray's, 
And round her den in iportive gambols play's ; 
T he female tyrant faw, with baleful eye, 
The little joyous tritkers dancing by; 
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| The tribe that did of either ſex conſiſt, 


Work'd up the tide of envy in her breaft ; 
For heav'n, to check her inſolence and pride, 
A conſort to the longing wretch deny'd. 


The tears of malice burſted from her eyes, 


While to her brother thus the fury cries : 

t Thoſelawleſs imps, that knownojuft controul, 
Diſturb the tenor of my virgin foul ! 
Haſte to the ſhepherd of this wide domain, 2 
And have, if poſſible, th' intruders lain, 0 
Or elſe be baniſh'd to ſome diſtant plain.“ 
Who, bent on ſtrife ſtraight to the ſnepherd ran, 
And thus his unavailing tale began: 


Are thoſe pert lambs, that ſtrut from plain to plain, 


Allow'd to treat ſuperiors with diſdain ? 


That, f pite of threats, they teaze me more and 


more, 

By impudently rev'ling round my door. 

And if the rebels now unpuniſh'd go, 

Their wicked pranks will foon no limits know.“ 
To whom the angry ſhepherd thus reply'd, 
Can harmleſs lambs then wound a badger's mm 


By playing round his rough ſequeſter'd vault? 


Sure this with reaſon can't be deemed a fault. 
Avaunt, audacious wretch ! whoſe malice would 
Betray the innocent, and ſhed their blood. 
No more perplex me with thy black deſigns, 
vengeance follow thy opprobious crimes.” 

Vex'd with his ill ſucceſs, he ftraight withdrew, 
And murm'ring to his den the — fle vy; 
And with his ſiſter felt each tort'ring ſting, 
That diſappointment does to envy bring. 

As raging fire, by prey ing on its ſource, 

In time annihilates itſelf of courſe, 

do envy on itſelf for ever preys, 

And when 'tis growing moſt, it moſt FERRY 


Anſwer, by W. Steart, of Plymouth, to the third Queſtion inſerted 


3 


Sept. 23. 


ompleating the ſquare of the firſt equation, (ſuppoſing 
Il.) it becomes r* -r$25=150,25 whence any 
and from the ſecond equation it is very obvious that ==, A 


and 1==3=C, Now by ſubſtituting the other equations we find 


— 3 
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U==13zzN, w==r2z=M and = R; whence (by the 
queſtion) the propoſer's nameis MACNA MARA. 


„ We have received the like Anſwers from E. B.; H. D. 
and 7. M. of — Academy. 


. 


6 
U 
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Hnfwer, by W. Wood, of Purkeck, to W. Steart's Dueſtion, 
W Sept. 9. 


B 
UT a=AD 
b=DC 
Cc DAB 
Der owned; 1 | cc 
Per queſtion, ] 2 * 
 DAD-OBD 13 
UDC+OBD 14 
zd x th 5 be 264 r | 
ES |  . 98or. 
2d ſquared, 6 |a' b=44r1, 
5th—bth 7 64264 1 60. 
7th reduced, 8 [Ab 82.25. . 
29X 2 9 | 2 ab==42. 
8th-+i-th, 110 2 —＋2 ab- -b 124.25. 
8th—gth | 11 | a* —2 ab-+t*==40.25. 
oth evo]. , 12 RN 124-2 * 1467 
1 ith evol. 5 13 a—b==y 40. 38556 3443 
_ [x2th-j-13th, &c. 14 | a==8.7455= 
3 &c. 115 b=2, ra OD. 


Now AD, BD, and CD, are known, the fides AB and 0 
will be found, viz. AB=11.8526, and BC S8. 3520. 


* We have received the like anſwer from W. Gifford, 
An E nig- 
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An Enigmatical Lift of BIRD S, by T. Paſmore. 


1. Hree-eighths of a flower and a metal. 


2. Three-fifihs of a muſical inftrument mentioned in 
| Scripture, and a conſonant. | 
. One-half of a fruit. 
4 Three- fifths of a foreign filver coin, and a conſonant. 
5. A large country. 
6. A liquor, (drank by a great many people in this part of the 


world, though horribly deteſted in another part of it,) and a con- 
ſonant. 


What's reverſe to facet, and a eee, 


8. T wo-fourths of an inſtrument which catches vermin, and 
the two laſt letters of a meaſurer of time. 


g. Five-ſevenths of à man eds to wear horns, and a con- 
ſonant. 


10. A bright luminary, and a vowel, 


— 


— 


nr 


An Enigma, by A. H. of Bridport, 


| great and ſmall, from beafts both wild and tame, 
T noſe on the earth and under too the fame, 3 
My firſt, but poor original, I claim : 
' Nay too, from ſorry wood, from ſticks and firaw, 
I very oft my being draw: 
I'm white or black, or blue or red, or ellow ; ; 
Yet am well known and us'd by each good fellow. 
But left you ſhould deem this as my diſgrace, 
Know I'm exalted to the chiefeſt place. 
When males or females chuſe to take the air, 
I'm call'd to be a chief companion there: 
I teach men manners whereſoc'er they meet, EE 
Vet of't am elbow'd all along the ſtreet, TS 4 
By ſuch as wou'd be thought both brave and great. 
Some men wou'd keep me tight, and to my ſtation, 
For which they're blamed much throughout the nation: 
But, Ladies, you may uſe me as you pleaſe, 
And none find fault, — Then what [ am, * gueſs ? 


ON 1 1 1 8 H. 


& Watch may repreſent the mind of man, 

A W kilft it aſſures him that his life's a ſpan; 

The whecls its powers, the balance reaſon ſhews, 
Thougnts are the hand which tell you how it goes. 
Conſcience, the regulator, ſets it right ; 

Tue chain, reflection, wind up every night. 
With ſeit- examination, as the key, 


Te enamell'd dial plate your life may be. 
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The Uſe of ſocial Diſcourſe between Perſons of different Ages 
and Profeſſions. | 


ETX NOTHNO is more neceſſary, in order to wear off 


any particularities in our behaviour, or to root out 
M Nn any perverſeneſs in our opinions, than mixing with 
N fs perſons of ages and occupations different from our 
w own. Whoſoever confines himſelf entirely to the 
ſociety of thoſe who are engaged in the ſame purſuits, and whoſe 
thoughts naturally take the ſame turn with his own, acquires a 
certain ſtiffneſs and pedantry of behaviour, which is ſure to make 
him diſagreeable, except in one particular ſet of company, In- 
| Read of cramping the mind, by keeping it within ſo narrow a 
circle, we ſhould endeavour to enlarge it by every worthy notion 
and accompliſhment; and temper each qualification with its op- 
poſite, as the four elements are compounded in our natural frame. 
The neceflity of this free converſation, to open and improve 
the mind, is evident from the conſequences which always follow 
a neglect of it. The employment each man is engaged in, 
wholly engroſſes his attention, and tinges the mind with a pecu- 
liar dye, which ſhews itſelf in all the operations of it, unleſs 
prevented by natural good ſenſe, or a liberal education. The 
phyſician, the lawyer, and the tradeſman, will appear in com- 
pany, though none of theſe occupations are the ſubject of diſ- 
_ courſe ; and the Clergyman will grow moroſe and ſevere, who 
ſeldom or never converſes with the laity. If no particular pro- 
feſſion has this influence over us, ſome darling paſſion or amuſe- 
ment gives a colour to our thoughts and actions, and make us 
odious, or at leaſt ridiculous. Fine ladies, for inftance, by de- 
ſpiſing the converſation of ſenſible men, can talk of nothing but 
routs, balls, aſſemblies, birth-day ſuits, and intrigues; and fine 
gentlemen, for the ſame reaſon, of almoſt nothing at all. In 
like manner the furious partizan, who has not been weaned from 
a mad attachment to particular principles, is weak enough to ima- 


gine every man of a different way of thinking a fool and a ſcoun- 
Vor. IV. 88. 2. drel; 
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drel; and the ſectary, or zealot, devotes to eternal 3 all 
thoſe who will not go to Heaven in the ſame road with himſelf, 
under the guidance of Whiteficld, Weſley, or Count Zinzen- 
dorif. To the ſame cauſe we owe the rough country *Squire, 
whoſe ideas are wholly bent on guns, dogs, horſes, and game; 
and who has every thiny about him of a piece with his diver- 
ſions. His halls muſt be adorned with ſtags heads, inſtead of 
buſts and ſtatues ; and in the room of family pictures, you will 
| ſee prints of the moſt famous ſtallions and race-horſes: all his 
doors open and ſhut with tox-s feet; and even the buttons of his 
clothes are impreſſed with the figures of dogs, foxes, ftags, and 
horſes. To this abſurd itn of cultivating only one ſet of 
| ideas, and ſhutting ourſelves out from any intercourſe with the 
reſt of the world, is owing that narrowneſs of mind which has 
infected the converſation "of the polite world with inſipidity, | 
made roughneſs and brutality the characteriſtics of a mere coun- 
try gentleman, and produced the molt fatal conſequences in poli- 
tics and religion. 
But if this commerce with the generality of mankind is fo ne- 


7 exfſary to remove any impreſſions which we may be liable to re- 


ceive from any particular employment or darling amuſement, 
what precautions ought to be uſed, in order to remedy the i bro, 
veniencies naturally brought on us by the different ages of life! 
It is not certain that a perſon will be engaged in any profeſſion, or 
given up to any peculiar kind of pleaſure; but the mind of every 
man is ſubject to the inclinations ariſing from the ſeveral ſtages 
of his exiſtence, as well as his body to chronical diſtempers. It 
is a matter of concern to any one that reflects, to ſee the preſent 
diviſion between the young and the old ; to obſerve elderly men 
forming themſelves into clubs and ſocieties, that they may be 
more ſecurely ſeparated from youth; and to ſee young men run- 
ning into diſſipation and debauchery, rather than aſſociate with 
age. If each party would labour to conform to the other, from 
ſuch a coalition many advantages would accrue to both, Our 
youth would be inſtructed by the experience of age, and loſe 
much of that levity which they retain too long ; while at the 
ſame time the wrinkled brow of the aged would be ſmoothed by 
the ſprighily chearfulneſs of youth; by which they might ſupply 
the want of ſpirits, forget the loſs of old friends, and bear with eafe 
ll their worldly misfortunes, It is remarkable, that thoſe young 
men ate the moit worthy and ſenſible, who have kept up any in- 
terccurſe with the old; and that thoſe old men are of the moſt 
chearful and amiable diſpoſition, who have not been aſhamed to 
converſe with the young. 

It is difficult to decide which party is moſt blameable in neg- 
lecting this neceſlary commerce with cach other; which, if pro- 


perly 
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perly managed, would be at once fo beneficial and delightful : 
but! it undoubtedly ariſes from a certain ſelfiſhneſs and obſtinacy 
in both, which, will not ſuffer them to make a mutual allowance 
for the natural. difference of their difpgſitions. Their inclinations 
are, indeed, as different as their years; yet. each expects the other 
tocomply, though neither will make any advances. How rarely 
do we ſee the leaſt degree of ſociety preſerved between a father 
and a fon ! A ſhocking reflectian, when we conſider that nature 
has endeavoured to unite them by a parental affection on one ſide, 
and filial gratitude on the other: yet a father and ſon as ſeldom 
live together with any tolerable harmony, as a huſband and wite, 
and chiefly for the ſame reaſon ; for though they ate both joined 
under the ſame yoke, yet they are each tugging different ways. 
A father might as well expect his ſon to be as gouty and infirm 
as kimfelf, as to have the diſpoſition which he has contracted from 
age; and a ſon might as reaſonably deſire the vigour and vivacity 
of five and twenty, as his own love of gaiety and diverſions, in 
his father. It is therefore evident, that a mutual endeavour to 
conform to each other is abſolutely requiſite to keep together the 
cement of natural affection, which aa untractable ftubbornneſs 
ſo frequently diſſolves; or at leaſt, if it does not diſturb the af- 
fection, it conſlantly deſtroys the ſociety between father and ſon. 
This unhappy and unnatural divißon is often the ſubject of 
complaint in perſons of both ages; but is ſtill unremedied, be- 
cauſe neither reflect on the cauſe whence it proceeds. Old men 
are perpetually commenting on the extreme levity of the times, 
and blaming the young, becauſe they do not admire and court 
their company; which, indeed, is no wonder, ſince they gene- 
rally treat their youthful companions as mere children, and ex- 
pect ſuch a laviſh deference to their years, as deſtroys that equa- 
lity by which chearfulneſs and ſociety ſubſiſts. Young men do 
not like to be chid by a proverb, or reproved by a wrinkle : but 
though they do not chuſe to be corrected, by their grave feniors 
like ſchool- boys, they, would be proud to conſult them as friends; 
. which the injudicious ſeverity of old age ſeldom will 2 not 
_ deigning to indulge them with fo great a degree of freedom and 
familiarity. Youth, on the other band, ſhun the company of 
age, complaining of the ſmall regard and reſpect paid to them, 
though they often act with ſo Title reſerve, and ſuch unbe- 
coming confidence, as not to deſerve it. Suppoſe the old were 
pleaſed with the natural flow of ſpirits and lively converſation of 
youth, ſtill ſame reſpeR may be challenged as due to them ; nor 
ſhould the decency and ſobriety of their characters ever be in- 
ſulted by any improper or immodeſt converſation, 
With what harmony might all parents and children live toge⸗ 


ther, if the father would ſtrive to ſoften the cigour of age, and 
* 3 mk remember 
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remember that his ſon muſt naturally poſſeſs thoſe qualities which 
ever accompany youth ; and if the ſon would in return endea- 
vour to ſuit himſelf. to thoſe infirmities which his father received 
from old age! If they would reciprocally ſtudy to be agreeable to 
each other, the father would inſenſibly ſubſtitute affection in the 
room of authority, and loſe the churliſh ſeverity and peeviſhneſs 
incident to his years; while the ſon would curb the unbecoming 
impetuoſity of his youth, change his reluctance to obey into a 
conſtant attention to pleaſe, and remit much of his extreme 
gaiety in conformity to the gravity of his father. Wherever ſuch 
a turn of mind is encouraged, there muſt be happineſs and agree- 
able ſociety : and the contrary qualities of youth and age, thus 
blended, compoſe the ſureſt cement of affection; as colours of 
the moſt oppoſite tints, by a ſkilful mixture, each giving and re- 
ceiving certain ſhades, will form a picture the moſt heightened 
and exquiſite in its colouring,” 


b 8 
I charge you, in the name of Chaſtity, 
_ Tempt me no more: how ugly you ſeem to me! 
There is no wonder men defame our ſex, 
And Jay the vices of all ages on us, 
When ſuch as you ſhall bear the name of women. 
 RocCHEsSTER's VALENTINIAN. 


9 


_ 


8 I R, 


I Do not know that there is exiſting under Heaven a greater object 
of charity, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, than a young 
and handſome girl left entirely unprotected. The old, the in- 
firm, the lame, the blind, may be uneaſy, may be unhappy ;z but 
they cannot be ſo truly wretched, as they are neither ſolicited to 
act in a criminal manner, nor liable, from the power of tempta- 
tion, to fall into thoſe errors which muſt render life miſerable 
more than any corporeal infirmities. A mind free from guilt, a 
_ conſcience void of offence, will make poverty itſelf pleaſing, and 
ſmooth even the bed of death. But why—methinks I hear 
ſome people exclaim—why muſt a woman be neceſſarily erimi- 
nal, becauſe ſhe is handſome ? Is ſhe, by having a clear com- 
2 bright eyes, white teeth, and a figure formed by the 
and of ſymmetry, more diſpoſed to be vicious than the dowdy 
who has no perſonal charms to recommend her to our attention ? 
_ Certainly not: the moſt beautiful woman may be as chaſte as 
*5 unſunned ſnow,” as chaſte as the ificle, 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple.” 
| However, 


, 
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However, though ſhe may be bleſſed with the moſt virtuous 
diſpoſition, ſhe will, in conſequence of her attractions, be ex- 
poſed to numberleſs and dangerous temptations; and, admitting 
that ſhe has fortitude enough to make reſiſtance againft every ſe- 
ducing attack, ſhe is ſtill unguarded againſt deceit : ſhe {till lies 
open to the deluficas of our ſex, to the ſneers and inſults of her 
own, to the contemptuous, mortifying behaviour of thoſe wo- 
men, commonly called women of character, who are often in- 
debted, for the preſervation of their virtue, either to the plain- 
neſs of their perſons, or to the coldneſs of their conftitutions ; 
who triumph over a fallen ſiſter, either from having had no tr: als, 
or no paſſions ; whoſe frozen hearts, or forbidding faces, ſerve 
them as ſhields for the defence of their honour, Vet even the 
women who will neither receive nor forgive an unfortunate fe- 
male baſely ſeduced, are Angels of light, compared with thoſe 
who make it their buſineſs ro draw in thoughtleſs girls, and live 
upon the ruin of their innocence. That there are ſuch wretches 
in the female world, it is but too certain; and ſufficiently infa- 
mous alſo to ſacrifice their own children to the inordinate thirſt 
of gain; for gain to deliver them up to ſorrow and to ſhame, to 
diſeaſe and to deſpair, 

I was led into theſe reflections by the following narrative; which 
is, a friend of mine aſſures me, a fact, —A certain woman, in an 
humble ſphere, left, at her huſband's death, with ſeveral chil- 
dren, moſt of whom were of an age to aſſiſt her in getting her 
living, fold her eldeſt daughter, a very handiome girl, at the age 
of fourteen, toa man of faſhion, who kept her tili he was weary 
of her, and then recommended her to a friend, who turned her 
over to another, After having earned the wages of proſtitution 
in the fervice of ſeveral libertines, ſhe became a very offenſive 
object, from the diſorders which ſhe had contracted by her vicious 
connections, and copied but too cloſely the language and manners 
of the moſt abandoned of her ſex : her intoxications were fre- 
quent, her oaths were horrid ; and there was a boldneſs, mixed 
with an indelicacy, in her whole behaviour, which, while it merited 
cenſure, excited at the ſame time compaſſion ; for this unhappy 
girl, however, with all theſe ſtrking marks of a confirmed licen- 
tiouſneſs of diſpoſition, really abhorred the way of life into 
which ſhe had been firſt thrown by the ſordid temper of her ava- 
ricious mother, and had a natural beneyolence of foul, which 
might have proved a bleſſing to herſelf, and have rendered her 
truly amiable in the eyes of all her friends and acquaintance, had 
ſne been placed in a fituation to make a proper diſcovery of it, 
Strolling through the ſtreets one night, in ſearch of a dupe, from 
whom the might procure money enough to drown thoſe reflec- 
tions which became almoſt inſupportable, ſhe heard a poor 

wretch, 
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wretch, on the pavement, begging, in a moſt plaintive tone, for a 
ſingle halfpenny, to ſave her from ſtarving. Struck by the mourn- 
ful ſounds, which pierced her ſympathizing heart, ſhe advanced, 
and ſaw a human figure indeed, and a female, but in a moſt diſ- 
treſs ful condition; maimed, emaciated, and juſt ſinking under 
the heavy pteſſures of poverty and diſeaſe. Thruſting her hand 
into her pocket, ſhe took out a little trinket, the laſt piece of 
finery in her poſſeſſion, and ſaid to her, I have no money, I am al- 
maſt as much in cant as you are ; but take this, you may pawn it for 
fometh;ng. The poor creature graſped the hand held out to her 
in an agony of gratitude, and fezing a mole on the wriſt, looked 
up in the face of her benefatreſs—leoked up with ſtreaming 
eves, and exc!,imed, Oh, my child my child ! *twas I brought you 
ta this e but I bave my reward, The anguiih ſhe felt was now not to 
be endured; the expited in a few moments. Her wretched 
daughter, unable to bear the reflections which crouded into her 
mind upon this unexpected and melancholy interview, ſunk. 
down by her fide. She was ſoon, however, recovered by a humane 
ſtranger; who, upon being made acquainted with her affecting 
bitto;y, conducted her to the Magdalen-Houſe, where ſhe died in 
a bot time after her admiſſion, fincerely repentant for all the 
errors which ſhe had committed, | 
Hin Account of the New Northern Archipelago, lately diſcovered by 
the Ruſſians in the Seas of Kamtſchatka and Anadir. = 
(By Mr. J. von Stzhlin. Tranſlated from the German Original.) 
T appears from this publication, that while Britain and 
France have, of late years, been proſzcuting diſcoveries in 
the fouthern hemiſphere, . the Ruſſian, Goverument has likewiſe 
not been inattentive to. expeditions of the ſame nature into the 
frozen regions of the north; and the extraordinary ſucceſs with 
which their enquires have been attended feems even to exceed 
that of our own and the French navigators. The voyage in 
which the diſcoveries here related were made, was undertaken 
under the patronage of the late Empreſs Catherine II. and per- 
for med in the period between the years 1764 and 1767, both in- 
clußfve. On this expedition the navigators paſſed the fea of 
Ocbotſkoi, went round the ſouthern cape of Kamtſchatka into 
the Pacific Ocean, ficered along the eaſtern coaſt, keeping norths 
ware, and at laſt came to an anchor in the harbour of Peter Paul, 
aud wintered in the Oſtrog, or pallifadoed village belonging ro it. 
Taus tar they procreded the firſt year; and, continuing their 
wage, they gradually diſcovered a great number of iſlands of 
d:iccrent fizes, which became more ircquent between the 5th 
. aad 67th degrees of north latitude, = 
| The 


—— — 
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The manner of living in fix of theſe iſlands is thus related by 
the author. 5 5 

„ x, The inhabitants on the low lands have green huts, 
which they call jurts, where they conſtantly live. They care lit- 
tle for warmth, ſo they Kindle no fires in their jurts all the win- 
ter, —2. They wear no clothes but what are made with the {king 
of ſea fowls, eſpecially a kind of black duck, called arkea and 
toporka, which they have the art of catching by the ſca-ſide, 
with a fling made of whale-bone. With the guts of the ſea- coe, 
and fea=calves, which they call fiutſcha and n<rpa, they ſow their 
kamlees, or upper garments. They viz: nothing eſſe for their 
_ clothing.——3. For their common food, they are content with 
raw fiſh, and moſtly with what they call paltufina, and other kinds 
of ftock-fiſh. If they are hindered from fiſhing by contrary 
winds, they live upon ſea-kail, (crambe littoralis bunias) and 
ſea- oyſters.—4. In May and June they go out to catch nerpas 
(fea-calves) and beavers. —5. In the depth of winter, by the ſe- 
vereſt cold, they go juſt as in ſummer, with their fiſn- ſxin and 
bird-ſKin upper and under garments, withovt breeches, ſtock- 
ings, caps, or gloves, If now and then it fets in uncommunly 
cold, they kindle a heap of the hay of ſtrong ſea-graſs, and let 
_ the warmth penetrate to their feet, and between their legs, into 
the under garment, till they are in ſome meaſure warm,—$, 
Their women and children wear the ſame clothes as the men; 
but ſome have both the under garments and an upper cloak made 
of beaver-ſkin.—7. They ſleep with their wives in their hats, 
in a cellar dug in the ground, which they ſtrew with graſs, aud 
prepare ſo as to make a ſoft bed; but have no other covering 
than the clothes they wear in the day-time.—8. They take no 

manner of thought about their foul, much lefs about their condie 
tion after death; for they have not the leaſt notion of a future 

ſkate.” | 


We meet with the following account of Kodjak, another 
iſland in thofe remote ſeas, 

“ This appears to be a pretty large iſland, on which is feen a 
ridge of mountains, with high tops, projecting here and there, 
In the middle part of the iſland are vallies and plains, and a na- 
vigable river, of a conſiderable breadth and depth. The mouth 
of this river forms a bay, fit to admit ſhipping. Another ſmaller 
river iſſues from a lake to the northward, and flows ſouthward 
for the ſpace of about fonr werſts () into the fea, The lake 
ſeems to be about fix werlts long, a werſt broad, and "oy ten to 

; . teen 


(2) A werſt is about two thirds of an Engliſh mile. 
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fifteen-fathom deep. In this river many ſorts of fiſh come from 
the ſea into the Jake, and are caught in great quantities; ſuch as 
large gudgeons, herrings, five or fix werſchocks (5) long, had- 
docks, ſoles, red ſalmon, and ſeveral other ſpecies, known only 
in theſe waters, and called kiſahutſch, chaiko, peſtraiki, poſtuſ- 

china, Ke. WI 5 
This iſland is inhabited by a people abſolutely unknown hi- 
therto, who call themſclves Kanagyſt. To all appearance theſe 
jflandets are numerous, for they appeared in great numbers on the 
coaſt, They ſeem to be an obſtinate and brutiſh people, who 
will ſubmit to no ruler, and ſhew no reſpect to each other. The 
dreſs of theſe people conſiſts of the under garment above de- 
ſcribed, made of dark - coloured, brown, and red fox-lkins ; as 
alſo of the ſkins of beavers, ſea-fowls, and elks, and the ſpeckled 
 field- mouſe, (mus citellus] which they call jewraſchki, or ſuſlik: 
how, and where they catch theſe animals, we could not learn. 
In winter they wear on their feet a kind of long ſnow-ſhoes, 
Called torpaſes, made of rein-deer ſkin, ſewed with kamiſch. (c) 
They wear no ſtockings nor breeches, but variety of caps, which 
they make of many different ſtuffs, according to their fancy, 
. Their common weapons are bows and arrows, lances, and knives, 
made of rein-deer bones, hatchets of a hard black ftone, with 
| Which they likewiſe make the points of their lances. As ſoon 
as theſe people perceived us, they wanted to fall upon us, after 
their brutiſh cuſtom, to rob and murder us. They are particu- 
larly ſpiteful againſt all people that come from the diſtrict of 
Kamtſchatka ; and, in general, they are dangerous to all ſtran- 
ers who approach their iſland. They live in jurts or cellars un- 
- ground, where there does not appear the leaſt cleanlineſs, as 
in the huts of the Kamtſchadales. By way of ornament, they 
| bore their under lip, where they hang fine bones of beaſts and 
birds, as other nations wear ornaments to their ears. They com- 
monly paint their faces with red, blue, and other colours. The 
men bear wooden ſhields, which they call kujaki, They go out 
to ſea, either alone, or two or three together, in their baiders, 
which are light, ſmall and long boats, made of ſea-dog's-ſkin. 
They have likewiſe large baidars, in which more people can fit. 
They live chiefly upon the fiſh they call paltuſina, and tock-fiſh, 
or haddock, which they catch in the fea with hooks made of 
bone, They are very dexterous at catching the river fiſh with 
their tſhiriugs, which are nets or bags, that they weave with 
| SE, 


( 4) The ſixteenth part of an arſchine, or one inch and an half Eng- 
Ih meaſure. fe | N 
(e)] Kaaiſch is a kind of reed, the fibres of which they dra out into 


- 
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firings or threads. All theſe fiſh they eat raw, Beſides theſe, 
they catch a good quantity of beavers, ſea-cows, cat-fiſh, (ſuitſ- 
chi) and dog-fiſh ; but, on the rivers, otters, brown and grey 
foxes, ermines, bears, and beautiful ſpeckled and tabby mice, 
called jewraſchi. As to birds, they have on this iſland all forts of 
forks, ducks, ravens, magpies, &cabut no particular kinds have 
been obſerved. The berries that grow there in great plenty 
are hurts, ſchickſas, cranberries, ſloes, toloknjanka, and ſarana. 


Their woods are e chiefly the — birch, and ſeveral ſorts of 
willows.“ 


Another iſland, named Umanak, is alſo deſcribed, meaſuring 
three hundred werſts in circumference, and the inhabitants of 
which ſeem in their manners to reſemble thoſe of the former. 

More iſlands, not yet viſited, are ſaid to have been ſeen to the 
eaſtward, at no great diſtance from each other, which will pro- 
bably ſoon became the objects of further enquiry. In the mean 
time, the curioſity of the public cannot fail of being much in- 
tereſted in the diſcoveries that have already been made in this 
part of the terraqueous globe; diſcoveries which immediately 
extend the ſcience of geography, and open a proſpect of ſtretch- 
ing the bounds of commerce over every habitable climate of the 
earth. 18 


— 


)( L A FT 1 0: N, 
OLA LON, when the object of it is virtuous, and the 
meaſure nat exceſſive, has always been placed among the lau- 
Cable ane human powers, It is indeed the moſt certain 
road to excellence in art, jearning, politeneſs, virtue, and even 
religion. We are indebted to it, in a great degree, for ai] that is 
quoted, as example, for our imitation in every purſuit, From the 
Epic Poet, down to the ballad- ſinger, we owe 10 Education what- 
ever is moſt worthy of our remembrance and eſteem. | 

There has been much diſpute on the ſubject of Emulation, 
which is to be preferred, the public or the private. But ſurely 
the motives of Emulation afforded by the former, ought to deter- 
mine us in its favour. The examples of vice, which accompany 
thoſe of Emulatian, are the leaſt prevalent on thoſe youths whoſe 
minds are fixed on excellence : and where the inclination is more 
attracted by ſenſuality and pleaſure, than the arts and ſciences, it 
may be doubted whether ali the reſtraints of a private education 
will be ſufficient to give it another propenſity. 

Even in mechanic arts, we chuſe rather to put a boy apprentice 
to a maſter of preat buſineſs, than to one who, though an excel- 
lent workman himſelf, has only bis own particular example to tet 


before his young pupil, And the reaſon i is evident; the maſter 
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of large buſineſs, though perhaps he ſhews none of his own 
work, exhibits a great variety of the performances of others 


em ployed by him, which become objects of Emulation to a lad of 
good parts and diligence. 


If we aſk the foldier, who has faced all the dangers of his 
profeſſion ? he will tel} us how much he has been animated, and 
found his natural courage and fortitude improved, by the ſight of 


ſo many companions engaged in the ſame toils, and ſurrounded 
by the ſame dangers, 

Even the private virtue of beneficence hath ſometimes been 
awakened in a breaſt little uſed to compaſſion, when inftances of 
great and noble charity have been ſhewn by others, whom they 
were emulous, if not of equalling, at leaſt of imitating. 


The force of Emulation is finely fet forth in the following 
beautiful Poem of Mr, A. Phillips. 


The NIGHTINGALE and PEASANT, 


WHEN ſhepherds flouriſh'd, in Eliza's reign, 
There liv'd, in high repute, a jolly ſwain, 
Young Colin Clout; who well could pipe and ing, . 
And by his notes invite the lagging ſpring, 
He, as his cuſtom was, at leiſure laid 
| In Woodland bower, without a rival play'd, 
Soliciting his pipe to warble clear, 
Enchantment ſweet, as ever wont to hear 
Belated wayfarers, from wake or fair 
Detain'd by muſic hovering on in air: 
Drawn by the magic of the enticing ſound, 
What troops of mute admirers flock around! 
The ſteerlings left their food; and creatures, wild 
By nature form'd, inſenſibly grew mild. 
He makes the gathering dirds about him throng, 
And loads the neighbouring branches with his ſong: 
There, with the croud, a Nightingale of fame, 
Jealous, and fond of praiſe, to liften came; 
She turn'd her ear, and pauſe by paufe, with pride, 
Like echo to the ſhepherd's pipe reply'd. 
T he ſhepherd heard with wonder, and again, 
Io try her more, renew'd his various ſttaĩn. 
To all the various ftrains ſhe plies her throat, 
And adds peculiar grace to every note. 
It Colin in complaining accent grieve, 
Or briſker motion to his meaſure give, 
If gentle ſounds he modulate, or 3 
She, not a little vain, repeats the fong ; | 
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But ſo repeats, that Colin half deſpis'd 

His pipe and ſkill, around the country priz'd ; 
And“ ſweeteſt ſongſter of the winged kind, 
What thanks, ſaid he, what praiſes ſhall I find 
To equal thy melodious voice ? In thee 

The rudenefs of my rural life I ſee ; 

From thee I learn no more to vaunt my ſkill.” 
Aloft in air ſhe fate provoking ſtill . 
The vanquiſh'd ſwain. Provok'd, at laſt he ſtrove, 
To ſhew the little minftrel of the grove | 
His utmoſt powers, determin'd once to try 

How art, exerting, might with nature vie 

For none could vie with either in their part, 
With her in nature, or with him in art, 

He draws in breath, his riſing breaſt to fill; 
Throughout the wood his pipe is heard to ſhrill: 
From note to note, in haſte, his fingers fly; 

Still more and more the numbers multiply; 
And now they trill, and now they fall and riſe, 
And ſwift and flow they change, with ſweet ſurprize, 


Attentive ſhe doth ſcarce the ſounds retain ; 


But to herſelf firft conns the puzzling ſtrain, 
And tracing, heedful, note by note repays 

The ſhepherd, in his own harmonious lays ; 
Through every changing cadence runs at length, 
And adds in ſweetneſs what ſhe wants in ſtrength, 
Then Colin threw his pipe diſgrac'd afide, 


While the loud triumph fings, proclaiming wide 


Her mighty conqueſt, and within her throat 
T wicls many a wild unimitable note, - 
To foil her rival. W hat could Colin more ? 


A little harp of maple-ware he bore : 


The little harp was old, but newly ſtrung, 


Which, uſual, he acroſs his ſhoulders hung, 


No take, delightful bird, my laſt farewell, 


He ſaid, and learn from hence thou doſt excel 


No trivial artiſt:“ and anon he wound 

The murmuring ſtings, and order'd every ſound ; 

Then earneſt to his inſtrument he bends, 

And both hands pliant on the ſtrings extends; 

His touch the ſtrings obey, and various move, 

The lower anſwering ſtill to thoſe above; 

His fingers, reſtleſs, traverſe to and fro, 

As in purſuit of harmony they go: 

Now, lightly ſkimming, o'er the ſtrings they paſs, 

Like winds, which gently bruſh the plying grals, 
SS Io hy While 
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While melting airs ariſe at their command: 

And now, laborious, wiih a weighty hand, 

He finks into the chords, with folemn pace, 

To give the ſwelling tones a bolder grace; 

And now the left, and now by turns the right, 

E ch other chace, harmonious both in flight : 

T' en his whole fingers blend a ſwarm of ſounds, 
Tul the ſweet tumult through the harp reſounds. 


| C-afr, Colin, ceaſe, thy rival ceaſe to vex; 


The mingled notes, alas ! her ear perplex : 
She warbles, diffident, in hope and fear, 
And hits impertect accents here and there, 


And fain would utter forth ſome double tone; 
When ſoon ſh- alters, and can utter none. 

 Agaiii ſhe tries, and yet again the fails; 
For ſtill the harp's united power prevails. 


Taen Colin play'd again, and, playing, ſung 
She, with the fatal love of glory ſtung, 

Hears all in pain: her heart begins to ſwell; 

In piteous notes ſhe ſighs, in notes which tell 


Her bitter anguiſh : he, till ſinging, plies 


His limber joints: her ſorrows higher riſe. 
How ſhall ſhe bear a conq'ror, who, before, 
Na equal through the grove in muſic bore ? 


She droops, ſhe hangs her flagged wings, ſhe moans, 


And feicheth from her breaſt melodious groans. 


Oppreſs'd with grief at laſt, too great to quell, 


Down, breathleſs, on the guilty harp ſhe fell. 


Then Colin loud lamented o'er the dead, 


And unavailing tears profuſely ſhed, 


And broke his wicked ſtrings, and curs'd his ſkill; 
And deſt to make atonement for the ill, 


(If for ſuch ill atonement might be +) 


He builds her tomb beneath a laurel ſhade ; 
Then adds a verſe, and (ets with flow'rs the ground, 
And makes a fence of winding oſiers round. 


A verſe and tomb is all I now can give; 


And here a name at leaſt, he ſaid, al! live.“ 


\. To 1 1 N N. 
OBSERVATIONS on a DRUNKEN MAN. 
$1 R: Lp 
H APPENING to paſs through Vine-ſtreet a few nights ago, 


on my eturn to my lodgings, I perceived a tolerable well- 
dreiſ.d man approaching me in a manner which ſufficiently ved 
tnat 
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that he had drank more than his head would bear ; that he could 
not poſſibly bring his body towards me in a ſtrait line; hardly, 
indeed, keep his feet upon the ground, I was vor a little di- 
verted, I muſt own, with his wiſe looks, zz7g-zag motions, and 
half words, imperfectly articulated ; but I was ui more amu ted 
with the obſervations which ſeveral perſons made upon his itate of 
irrationality. One of them ſaid, that he was zp-heavy ; ano- 
ther, that he was pot-valiant ; ; a third, that he was half-ſeas over; 
a fourth, that he had beer in the ſun ; a fifth, that he looked pure 
roſy ; a ſixth, that he was in for it; a fovewih, that he was very 
much in Ege ; an eighth, that he was hictius dodtius; a ninth, 
that he was diſguiſed; a tenth, that he was non campos; an ele⸗ 
venth, that he clipped the King's Engliſb; a twei.th, that he was 
damnably cut; a thirteenth, that he was as drunt as David's ſw. 
A fourteenth obſerved, with a ſort of ſneer, nd a ſhrug, as he 
_ paſs'd, that in truth he was clear; while a fifteenth ſaid, ** Zounes, 
(to his comrade ) why Willy, the dog i is, indeed, mot confound 


edly 88 I am, Sir, your's, &c, 
GEORGE a 
— INTER  , 


 STRICTURES on the Term WANT or SPIRIT. 


1 is no term in uſe in common Ie more miſapplied, 
perhaps, than that of ſpirit : there is al yays a contemptible 
i lea annexed to the want of /pirit ; though I wave known many a 
man riſe to the dignity of an Alderman, merely for wanting that 
ſpirit which has brought another to the work-houſe, I am my- 
ſelf one of thoſe perſons who are charged by my acquaintance 
with a want of ſpirit, and for no other reaſon but that I do not 
live above my income. I have ſpirit enough to keep out of debt, 
and endeavour to make all my friends welcome when they viſit 
me; but, when L make an entertainment, they cry, it is nit done 
1 ith ſpirit, though it is always as clcyant as my circum'tances_ 
will allow. I know ſeveral of theſe men of ſpirit, who are 


mean-ſpirited enough to borrow money of ne. Our gaols ſwarm 


with men of ſpirit; and our ſtreets are crouded by children, 
whoſe parents were perſons of ſpirit. There are men of fpiric_ 
of all degrees, from the P-er in his gilded chariot, to the Porter 
with his ſilver ticket, who ridicule frugality aud all ceconomy 
which prevents ſuperfluous expence. Þy theſe perſons a man 
that is frugal is ſaid to be miſerable, and economy is deſpiied as 
the want of ſpirit. I am convinced that if men of ſpirit were 


to become a little leſs vain and oftentatious, it would be of preat 


advantage, not only to themſclves, but to the community; ior it 
is notorious, that they. too often keep up their ſpirit at the - 
pure 
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pence of the public ; and it does not appear to me that they are 


influenced by a good ſpirit, when they ruin a tradeſman by get- 
ting into his debt for ſuperfluities, or when they take in a friend 
for their ſurety to keep up their credit. I know ſeveral men of 
ſpirit who wear the taylor's clothes, I am often blamed by theſe 
people for not appearing oftener at public diverſions z but I can 
divert myſelf and family without going to the Play-houſe every 
other evening in the winter, and to the Gardens or Wells in the 
ſummer, four or five times a week Though I am condemned 
the ſe gentlemen as a mean - ſpirited and — 2 niggard, yet 
my conduct enables me to provide for my family all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, and for myſelf a perpetual ſucceſſion of peaceful 
pleaſures, without the riſk of my independence, my virtue, my 
health, or my fortune; all which are conſtantly ſtaked, with the 
deſperation of a loſing gameſter, by our modern men of f pirĩt. 


Tour s, &c. E. T. 
Humozovs | Nee if 1 CHESTERFIELD 
to the KING. 


+ ee % „ d 


The following petition, wricten by Lord Cheſterfield, is perhaps 
the moſt ſevere ſatire hat ever was couched in reſpeRtul terms, 
and is recommended as a pattern to the Patriots, in all their 
remonſtrances and petitions, to obſerve the graces, 

To the KING's Ne Excellent Majeſty. 
The humble Petition of PHILIP, Earl of CHESTERFIELD, Knight 
. of the Mai Noble Order of the Garter, 
cel 


12 HAT your petitioner, being rendered, by deafneſs, as uſeleſs 


and inſignificant as molt of his equals and cotemporaries are 


by nature, hopes, in common with them, to ſhare your Majeſty's 
royal favour and bounty; whereby he may be enabled either to 


fave or to ſpend, as he ſhall thiak -proper, more than he can do 


at preſent. 


Tat your petitioner, having had the honour of lerviag 1 your 
Majeſty in ſeveral very lucrative employmeats, ſeems thereby en- 
titled to a lucrative retreat from bufineſs, and to enjoy otrum cum 
dignitate ; that is, leiſure, and a large penfion, 


Y our petitioner humbiy prefumes that he has, at leaft, a com- 


mon claim toſuch a penſion. He has a vote in the moſt auguſt 
aſſembly in the world; he has an eſtate that puts him above want- 
ing it: but he bas, at the ſame time, (though he ſays it) an eleva- 
tion of ſentiment, that makes him aot only deſire, but en, 
dread Sir, you are uſed to) ini upon it. 


That 


— 
— 


— 
. 
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reſpectable names ſtand upon your eleemoſynary liſt, Your pe- 
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That your petitioner is little apt, and always unwilling, to 
ſpeak advantageouſly of himſelf ; but as, after all, ſome juſtice is 
due to one's ſelf, as well as to others, he begs leave to repreſent, 
That his loyalty to your Majefty has always been unſhaken, even 
in the worſt of times; that, particularly, in the late unnatural 


_ rebellion, when the Pretender advanced as fax as Derby, at che 


head of leaſt 3000 undiſciplined men, the flower of the Scottiſh 
Nobility and gentry, your petitioner did not join him, as unqueſ- 
tionably he might have done, had he been ſo inclined ; but, on 
the contrary, raiſed ſixteen companies, of one hundred men each, 


at the public expence, in ſupport of your Majzfty's undoubted right 


to the Imperial Crown of theſe realms ; which diſtinguiſhed proof 


of his loyalty is, to this hour, unrewarded. 


Your Majeſty's petitioner is well aware, that your civil lift 
muſt neceſſarily be in a low and languid ftate, after the various 
frequent and profuſe evacuations which it has of late years un- 
dergone ; but, at the ſame time, he preſumes to hope, that this 
argument, which ſeems not to have been made uſe of againſt any 
other perfon whatſoever, ſhall not, in this ſingle caſe, be urged 


' againſt him; and the leſs ſo, as he has good reaſons to believe 
that the deficiencies of the penſion fund are by no means the laſt 


that will be made good by Parliament. 
Your petitioner begs leave to obſerve, that a ſmall penſion is 


diſgraceful and opprobrious ; as it intimates a ſhameful neceſſity 
on one part, and a degrading fort of charity on the other; but 


that a great one implies dignity and affluence on one fide, on the 
other regard and eſteem; which, doubtleſs, your Majeſty muſt 
entertain in the higheſt degree for thoſe great perſonages whoſe 


titioner, therefore, humbly perſuades himſelf, upon this principle, 

that leſs than 3oool, a year will not be propoſed to him; if made 

up gold, the more agreeable ; if for life, the more marketable, 
Your petitioner perſuades himſelf, that your Majeſty will not 


ſuſpet this his humble application to proceed from any mean, 


intereſted motive, of which he has always had the utmoſt abhor- 


rence. No, Sir, he confeſſes his own weakneſs, Honour alone 


is his object. Honour is dearer to him than life. To honour he 


| has always ſacrificed all othet conſiderations ; and, upon this ge- 


nerous principle ſingly, he now folicits that honour, which, in 


the moſt ſhining times, diſtinguiſhed the greateſt men in Greece, 


who were fed at the expence of the public. Upon this honour, 


ſo ſacred to him as a Peer, fo tender to him as a man, he moiſt ſo- 


lemnly aſſures your Majeſty, that, in cafe you ſhall be plcaſed to 
grant him this his humble requeſt, he will gratefully and hogou= 
rably ſupport and promote, with zeal and vigour, the worſt mez- 
ſure that the wortt Minifter can ever ſuggeſt to your Maje y; 
but, 


— — 
— 
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but, on the other hand, ſhould he be fingled out, marked, and 
branded by a refuſal, he thinks himſelf obliged in honour to de- 
Clare, that he will, to the utmoſt of his power, oppoſe the wiſeſt 
and beſt meaſures that your Majeſty yourſelf can ever dictate, 
| ——— And your Majeſty's petitioner, &c. 


From the SOUTH CAROLINA GAZ ET TE. 
De IrishMaAn's EPISTLE to the Officers and Troops at Boſton. 


RY my faith but I think ye're all makers of bulls, 
Witch your brains in your breeches, your guts in your ſkulls. 
Get home with your muſkets, and put up your 
And look in your books for the meaning of words. 
Ve fee now, my honies, how much you're miſtaken, 
For Concord by DiscorD can never be beaten. 
How brave you went out with muſkets all bright, 
And thought to befrighten the folks with the Sight ; 85 
But when you got there, how they powder'd your pums, () 
And all the way home, how they pepper'd your bums : = 
And is it not, honies, a comical farce, 
To be proud in the face, and ſhot in the ——. 
How came you to think now, they did not know how 
To be after their firelocks as ſmartly as you? 
Why ye ſee now, my honies, tis nothing at all, 
But to pull at the trigger, and pop goes the ball. 
And what have you got now, with all your deſigning, 
But a town ( b ) without victuals to fit down and dine in? 
And to look on the ground, like a parcel of Noodles, 
And ſing, how the Yankies have beaten the Doodles. 
I'm ſure, if you're wiſe, you'll make peace for a dinner, 
For fighting and faſting will ſoon make ye thinner. 
5 5 | PAD DT. 
(a) Heads, (5) Boſton, 


4. ENIGMA, by Miſs T. at St. David's, Wales. 


TNMIX'D with wanton thoughts, or looſe defires, 
My purer flame to nobler heights aſpires ; 
I'm ever warm, benevolent, ſincere, 1 a 
And whit bleſs'd ſpirits to each other bear: 
I eaſe the boſoms of the deep diſtreſs'd, 
Augment the tranſports of the joyful breaſt, 
The pow'r ſupreme on mortals me beſtows, 
To aid heir joys, and diffipate their woes. = 
5 255 A LETTER 
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A LzTTen from a Brother in ——— to þis Siſter in England. 
HERE has ever ſubſiſted, my dear fiſter, ſuch a fincere re- 
gaed- between us, that I ſhould ſeverely reproach myſelf, 
were I to neglect this opportunity (by Capt. F——) of telling 
you abſence has rather (if poſſible) encreaſed than diminiſhed it 5 
Lac What change of climate can never leſſen that tender affection 
I have for you, without 2a total change in your conduct, which 
has yet been irrepraachable: but your age, my dear Charlotte, 
has requited but little exertion of your prudence; you have hi- 
tcherto been under the inſpection of a governeſs well calculated 
for the education of girls, and I doubt not but the greateſt care 
has been taken to tender you the accompliſhed lady: you have made 
amazing proficiency ia muſic, dancing, &c. Thoſe are acquire- 
ments that may gain you applauſe for a day, and render you the 

_ pleaſing and agreeable companion for an hour; but they will not 
make you the dutiful child, the affectionate wife, the tender pa- 
rent, or the ſincere friend ; characters which every female, who 
would. wiſh. ao be uſeful in the world, ſhould aſpire to; for it will 
not. only reader life happy to themſelves, but a blefling to ſociety. 
Ladies, when at ſchool, pay but little attention to the improve- 
ment of their minds: books: are too often neglected for more 
trivial amuſements.—— If this ſhould have been my Charlotte's 
fault, a brother, anxious for the happineſs of his ſiſter, would 
adviſe her to rectiſ/ it immediately. You are now arrived at an 
age when no time can be-loſt ! Accuſe not natures ſhe has done 
her part, do thou but thine ; and let not this opportunity eſcape, 
for, if pen do,; it never will return: your faculties are now clear 
and comprehenſive 3 they have not yet been{o'er-clouded with the 
Fromns of feitune, or the troubles of a buſtling world, and are 
therefore <apable of zeceiving and retaining inſtructionsa. You 
nad the misfortune, my ſiſter, of laſing the beſt of mothers at an 
age when you was inſenſible of the loſs, and therefore could not 
improve by her invaluable precepts, and her exemplary conduct; 
a bappineſs I enjoyed, being ſome years older. We have both 
Had. de moſt indulgent of fathers, and no expences have been 
regarded for our improvement ; but he is too much engaged in 
- buſinets to pay attention to the little decorums of a female cha- 
racter. Perhaps the advice of a brother may uot be thought 
impertinent, when. it was the requeſt of a dying parent that it 
may ſometimes be given. I do nat mean to direct you, my Char- 
lotte 3 no, only ta point out to yau what will render you amia- 
ble, and gain you the applauſe of the worthy part of mankind ; 
an ambition that ever. ought to fill your breaſt, If you are at a 
Joſs what books to peruſe in your mother's library, I would re- 
commend the Guardian, Spectator, the Rambler, hiſtories of the 
Va. IV. 88. 8 modernes 
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moderns and antients: there are many volumes .of well-choſen 
ſermons 3. den't paſs over Foſter's works. In ſhort, every book 
in that collection will either improve your underſtanding, or en- 


large your heart. Vou may ſometimes amuſe yourſelf with read- 


ing poetry ; but by no means don't make that a conſtant ptac- 


tice, far mere are but few poems but what heat the imagination, 


without ſtrengthening the judgement : but, of all kind of 
books, beware of povels, tis a rock on which many have ſplit; 
and indeed there are few young minds that have fortitude enough 
to withſtand their pernicious councils, when delivered in ſuch a 
ſmaoth, pleaſing, and flowery ftile : you may read them with 
ſome ſafety, after your principles are well formed, and you have 
peruſed thoſe books I have recommended; but I flatter myſelf 
you will then have but little reliſh for things ſo light and trifling ; 
your prudence will direct you what hours to appropriate to read- 
ing and writing: be careful to be correct in the latter; tis a 
aſing talent, and well worth your acquiring. Think not do- 
meſtic affairs beneath your notice; tis what every lady ſhould be 


acquainted with, even if they are the Right Honourable; for 


lotte, will be genteel, though not large; therefore 
govern all your expences, but never let it border an covetouſneſs, 


otherwiſe, how will they be capable of directing a ſervant, or 
know if they are well ſerved. Your fortune, I ſuppoſe, Char- 
kr ceconomy 


unleſs it is on yourſelf, If you are frugal, you may make an 


elegant appearance on a ſmall income; but be that what it will, 


never live beyond it. Accuſtom yourſelf to pay ready money, 


*tis fevery tradeſman due; and I think it a great diſcredit to a 
Jady to have her name on every milliner's and mercer's books. 
Your humanity, my Charlotte, will not let the real diſtreſſed ſue 
in vain: nay, you mult ſometimes expect to be deceiyed ; but 
never be profuſe nor extravagant: generoſity and theſe are in- 


compatible. You now begin, my ſiſter, to be introduced into 


what the world call % ſeventeen is a dangerous age, and your 
conduct at this period will require the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny ; and you 
cannot de too watchful, from the ſincerity of your on heart; or 
indeed from one leſs fancere, it would be impoſſible to imagine the 


deceit and arts of men, and what ſtratagems we youn; fellows 


purſue to betray youth and beauty: and our plats are deeply 
laid; that even ſuſpicion may fall a prey. You will undoubtedly, 


'my bear Charlotte, be ſurrounded by a croud of Aatterers, who 


will fwear'a thouſand things they never knew, nor never felt; 


ſome with a view to deceive, (and then laugh at the girls who 


were fooliſh enough to believe them) and. ſome will flatter from 
the ſhallowneſs of their own capacities, or from a contempt of 


your's—lf my ſiſter would chuſe to paſs a fingle life, or to marry 


inferior to herſelf, ſhe may then pay attentien te thoſe (rt of 
e men; 
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men; but, if ſhe would like a connection equal or ſuperior to 
herſelf, then by no means honour them with your company; for, 
believe me, no man of ſenſe or delicacy will accept of the re- 
fuſals of thoſe little inſignificants. Do not give credit to every 
man that ſwears he loves you, for tis a compliment they pay to 
every girl that has a tolerable pair of eyes; bot if at laſt you are 
convinced he does, tell him you have a father, whoſe approbation 
you would chuſe to have, and whoſe opinion you would wiſh to 
know; and if his intentions are real, he will not object to it: 
but if you yourſelf diſlike him, be generous, and tell him fo at 
once: never be that deteſtable character, a Coquette ; thank 
him, with politeneſs, for the regard he honoured you with, but 
never deſpiſe nor ridicule him for it, a fault your ſex are too often 
guilty of. Never tire the public with your preſence, nor be too 
frequently ſeen at every public place of diverſion, nor on every 
public walk ; for what is rendered cheap and common, is ſeldom 
valued, eſpecially by people of taſte. —My Charlotte's diſcretion 
will guide her in the choice of her companions and acquaintance :; 
let them be your ſuperiors, or at leaſt your equals, and in particu- 
lar with regard to the gentlemen. In the choice of a female 
friend, at your time of life, you cannot be too cautious ; for on 
that will greatly depend your reputation in the world. Chuſe 
from among your acquaintance one older than yourſelf, and 
bleſſed with a larger ſhare of ſenſe and prudence, with frankneſs, 
generoſity, and fincerity, and, above all, ſuperior to envy. Be- 
ware of the artful and infinuating : you may perceive it before 

ou have contracted an intimacy, but after you will be too much 
blinded by your partiality ; for under the ſacred name of friend- 
ſhip, and with the ſpeciouſneſs of a friend, ſhe may ſtab your re- 
putation with a much deeper wound than the moſt avowed 
enemy. Never, Charlotte, be a retailer of news, nor propagate 
ſcandal ; the former is a proof of your idleneſs, and the latter 
| betrays a bad heart, | = 
I fear I have treſpaſſed on my ſiſter's patience with this long 
letter: but 'tis ſo ſeldom I can have a ſafe opportunity of ſend- 
ing letters, that I was willing to ſeize this, far Heaven only 
| knows when I ſhall embrace my deareſt Charlotte, for the cli- 
mate ſtill continues to agree with my conſtitution, ſo un that ac- 
count I ſhall not want to return; and indeed it would be greatly 
to my diſadvantage, was I to reviſit England yet for ſome years. 
In the mean time, let me hear from you fo often as poſſible; for 
nothing but the ſeeing you is capable of giving me greater plea - 
ſure.— Accept the ardent wiſhes of a brother for your happineſs 3 
and if I have been too free, or too tedious with my advice, im- 


d oP - 
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pute it to my over folicitude for your felicity z and pardan, with 
a ſiſterly partiality, the faults of your affectionate brother, 
. Oftaber 8. 1775. ED, D——s. 


cre of the CHARACTERS of the KINGS and QUEENS 
7 ENGLAND, from William the Conqueror to George I. 


WILLIAM the Firſt, who was called the Baſtard, made a 
thorough conqueſt of this iſtand, and was reſblved to 
make the Engliſh feel their bondage, for he taxed them fo highly, 
that he left them nothing to enjoy but a bare ſubſiſtence, He 
was avaricious and cruel to exceſs, He diſpeopled a great part of 
Hampfhire, and demoliſhed houſes and churches to make a foreſt 
for the habitation of wild beafts, to enjoy his favourite diverſion 
of hunting. 

William Rufus had all the vices of his father, without any of 
His virtues. It is enough to ſay that all hiſtorians ſpeak ill of 
| him, and none produce any of his good actions. 


— 


Henry the Firſt, in order to ſecute the Crown of England to 


himſelf, againkt the juſt claim of his elder brother, Robert Duke 
of Normandy, reſtored the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, and 
ated in many reſpets with great prudence and wiſdom. He 
ſullied his reputation by the cruelty he ſhewed to his brother 
Robert, whom he kept a priſoner 26 _ Some hiſtorians 


fay, that he cauſed Robert's eyes to be put out by OREN 


aſſes. 


Stephen obtained the Crown by perjury, and brought in an 


army of foreigners to ſupport his illegal claim. Stephen was, 
notwithſtanding, brave and merciful. 


Henry the Second was one of the greateſt and moſt accomplih- 


—brave, generous, joſt, learned, 
affable, and magnificent. But, not wirhſtanding all his good 


qualities, his life was rendered unhappy, and tis reign inglorious, 


ed princes that ever lived; 


by Becket, the proud Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his rebel- 
— children. 

Richard the Firſt had nothing to recommend him but a kind 

of brutal firreeneſs called bravery, Pride, avarice, and luſt 


were his favourite vices. He loaded his people with exceſſive 


taxes and impoſitions, which the good-natured Engliſh did not 


repine at, becauſe they acquired ſome honour by the king's 
proweſs, 


His fucceſſor John was ſtill more od ious than his brother 


55 Ric hard. He 1s faid to have killed his nephew Arthur with his 


own hands. He was infoicar 1 in proſperity and dejected in ad- 
_ 


Henry 
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Henry the Third was more weak than wicked. His chief fau 
was exceſſive profuſeneſs to his favourites. 

Edward the Firſt was a great prince, and a good legiſlator, 
but his ambition carried him beyond all bounds. His ſeveral ra- 
vages of Scotland are unjuſtifiable, and his behaviour to Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, whom he put to an ignominiaus death for fighting 
in the cauſe of his nn will be an indelible blo: on his me- 
mory. 

Edward the Second was of an eaſy, weak. impotent character, 
and governed entirely by his favourites. He was cruelly mur- 
dered by his wife, and her minion, Ear} Mortimer. 

Edward the Third was certainly a Prince of great abilities, 
and a ſucceſsful warrior, but his conqueſts were of no ſervice to 


England; he loſt moſt of them in the latter part of his reign, 


when he abandoned himſelf in bis old age to a favourite mittreſs, 
Richard the Second was cruel, head ſtrong, and unjuſt ; go- 
verned by mean and inſignificant favourites, He was depoled, 
and put to death by his ſuccetlor, 
Henry the Fourth having uſurped the Crown, and put his 
lawful Sovereign under cioſe confinement, could not be eaſy till 


he had put him to death. He was a man of abilities, and ſup- 


ported with vigour his unjuſt title to the Crown. He is ſaid to 
have felt remorſe for his crimes of murder and uſurpation. 

Henry the Fifth was a brave and ſucceſsful warrior, but bis 
conqueſts in France were of no uſe but to drain England of men 
and money, and to acquire territories which could not be pre- 
ſerved. 


The weakneſs of Henry the Sixth gave riſe to the diſputes be- 


tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, which occaſioned the 


ſhedding deluges of blood. This Prince would have made a 
good bead ſman. 


Edward the Fourth was brave, and wanted neither wit nor 
judgement ; but at the ſame time was luxurious, ame, 


cruel, and per fidious. 


Edward the Fifth was murdered, when a boy of thizzees years 
old, by his uncle and ſucceſſor. : 
Richard the Third made his way to the Tenn through diſ- 


fnmulation, perfidy, and every act of injuſtice and cruelty, 


Henry the Seventh enacted good laus, but he was jealous and 
ſuſpicious in his temper to an extravagant degree, He deſcended 
to the low arts of an uſurer to raiſe money; he let looſe his 
two blogd-hounds, Empſon and Dudley, to rob and pillage his 


enry the Eighth was a Prince of fine outward accompliſn- 
ments; but became a monſter of cruelty and luſt, Sir Walter 
Raleigh 
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Raleigh ſays, that if the characters of all other wicked 


Princes were loſt, they would be found in Harry the Eighth. 
Edward the Sixth was a very promifing Prince, but he died 
very young. 
Queen Mary was a weak, perſecuting bigot. She felt no re- 


morſe for ſhedding the blood of her innocent ſubjects Wer rang 


envy | is the worſt ſpecies of madneſs, 
Elizabeth, her ſiſter, was adored by her ſubjects, and admired 


and dread-d by foreign nations. But the Rev. Dr. Hurd has, in 
a pedantic dialogue, endeavoured to tarniſh her reputation, by 


repreſenting her in odious colours, 
The very name of James the Firſt excites ridicule, contempt, 
2nd diſguſt, He was called the wiſeſt fool in Europe, for he ex- 


ceiled in nothing but trifles. He was entirely governed by two 


laſeivious boys, his minions. He was always poor, becauſe he 
laviſhed on them and his Sarterers immenſe ſums of money. He 
_ was fo puſillanimous, that though he well knew that Bucking- 
| bam's perſuading his ſon to go to Spain was contrary to common 
ſenſe, as well as ſound policy, yet he ſuffered himſelf to be bul- 
lied by that unprincipled Nobieman, and had no other conſala- 
tion but in ſhedding tears, when he found he had not ſufficient 
power to act as a King ought to have done on the occaſion. 


Charles the Firſt had many good qualities to adorn a private 


gentleman, but he was uxorious, infincere, and fond of arbitrary 
power. He detefted Parliaments, and even deſpiſed the Aſſem- 
dly at Oxford, called by that name, becauſe they durſt think and 
act like r His death was exemplary, | 

Charles the Second had a good underſtanding, much wit, 
great affability, and a pleaſing addreſs ; with all this he was 5 
fdious, ungrateful, tyrannical, luxurious, mean, and cruel; 
penſioner of France, and a betrayer of his people. 


James the Second was a Prince of great œconomy. He un- 
derttood commercial affairs well ; but his love of arbitrary 


power, and his attachment to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, induced 
him to commit the moſt flagrant acts of oppreſſion and injuſtice. 
He was juſtly puniſhed with perpetual exile for acting contrary to 
thoſe laws he had ſworn to maintain. 

William the Third was the firſt who introduced what is called 
the influence of the Crown, The landed intereft gave way in 
his time to funds and ſtocks z and this will in all probability 
produce in the long run deſpotie government. Many inſtances 


can be produced of a eruel diſpoſition in this Prince. The bu- 


fineſs of Glencoe, and the unhappy iſſue of the ſertlement of 
Darien, with ſome other facts equally flagrant, will be an eternal 
ſtain to his memory. As to the brutality of his temper, I need 
only produce what is related by the Ducheſs of . 
is 
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This man, who could himſelf devour a diſh of peaſe at Chrift- 
mas, in the preſence of two ladies, the one his Queen, and the 
other a Princeſs, big with child, without aſking them to partake, 
wanted the mannersof a gentleman, and the feelings of a man. 
| Queen Anne was a good natured lady, but weak and incon- 
ſtant in her temper. She wanted a ſound underſtanding, and this 
want made her a dupe to others. | | 7 
I have now given a very impartial, tho' ſhort view of the character 
of 29 Princes, Monarchs of this country; and a choice collection 
they make of weak, wicked, cruel, and worthleſs wretches; for 
if you except about three or four of them, they come properly 
under theſe ſeveral denominations. However, it muſt þe con- 
ſeſſed, that the leaſt reſpectable of our Princes have occaſionally, 
and contrary to their own intention, cunferr-d on this kingdom 
the moſt ſignal benefits —To John's oppreſſions, and Heory the 
Third's weakneſs, we owe the two great Charters, To Henry 
the Eighth we are indebted for our freedom from the power of 
the Court of Rome, and the Pope's Supremicy, To James and 
Charles the Firſt we are beholden for the Petition of Right. And 
laſtly, to James the Second's bigotry we muſt place the Settle- 
ment at the Revdalution. | 1 


* 


HYMN ro Tzz MORNING. 


JJAVGHTER of Heav'n ! Aurora, riſe, 
Thy cheering courſe to run, 
With luftre crimſon o'er the ſkies, 
And uſher in the ſun, © 4s 
Thy balmy breath's refreſhing pow'r 
Shall ſoon revive the plain; 
Awake the ſweets of ev'ry flow'r, 
And gladden every ſwain. 
The virgin, yet untaught to ſigh, 
Shall lightly tread the vale, 
And raiſe with joy the tearleſs eye, 
To bid thy preſence hail. 
Come, modeſt maid, with blſlies ſpeak, 
In all the roſes dreſt, | 
- Diffuing health to ev'ry cheek, 
And peace on every breaft, | 
Come, Morning, come, which Heav'a deſi 
Its choiceſt gifts to bear, . 
And kjadly teach the human mind 
T1000 worſhip and revere. 


gn'd 
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In wonder wrapt let nature ſtand, 
To think how much ſhe owes, 
And learn to praiſe the gracious hand 
From whence the bleffing flows, 


— — — —_— 
by W. Wood, of Porlock, 1 W. Gifford's Rebus 
_— ""  . e 
N Sol, the fund of glorious light, 
i Walks in the ſouthern way; 
Antartic ſons are freed from night 
By one continual day. 
While Greenland mourns in fable ſhades, 
In icy fetters bound, = 
And Albion too, in dreary weeds, 
Looks mournfully around, 
Till ſeaſons bid him to return, 
And viſit arctic ſouls, 
I wiſh my friends dry wood to burn, 
Or plenty of good COALS, 


A QUESTION, by Richard Angel, of Paington. | 


: 9 a tower on a horizontal plain bearing South Eaſt, I 

obſerved it to ſubtend an angle of 42 z then going 
due Eaſt 30 feet on a deſcent, I found the diſtance (from this 
place) to the foot of the tower to be 69 Feet. Required, the 
height of the tower, and the length of a ladder that will reach 
from the laſt place of obſervation to the top of the tower ? 


= 0 4 © + & ih 
MY ſervice is great, and I'm highly careſt ; 
With the King and the beggar I'm a favourite gueſt : 
To the ſtateſman or patriot if viſits I pay, . 
They ſeldom me chace from their preſence away, | 
To the beaux and the bells I pleaſure afford, 
'Tho' not often preſide at the feſtival board. 
In the cot I reſide with the ruſtical ſwain, 
And frequent am found with the nymph on the plain. 
When the lover's rejected, and with care is oppreſt, 
J ſooth his ſoft pain, and reſtore him to reſt. 
Ev'a the ſanRified Prelate, who ſighs for a ſtall, 
Solicits my aid, who oft come at his call. 
So great is my pow'r and myſtical art, 
That to the mind fore diſtreſt I joy doth ĩmpart, 
And all mortals without me are languid at heart. 
With Anſon I travereſt o'er Neptune's domain, 
And with the brave ſoldier make ev'ry campaign, 
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The CEREMONIES % by the AnTient Mxicaus at the 
BiRTH of their CHILDREN, and the Education they gave them. 


KER m: 
NW. ner to the temple; and the Priefts, on receiving 
N T Vs them, repeated certain exhortations on the miſeries 
„ and troubles to which they were expoſed by their 
N. TT. birth. If it was a Nobleman's child, they put a 
ſword in its right hand, and in its left a ſhield, which the Prieſts 
kept for that purpoſe. If it was an artificer's child, they per- 


formed the ſame ceremony with tools, or mechanical inſtruments, 


After which the Prieft carried the child near, or laid him upon 
the altar, and drew ſome drops of blood from its ears and lower 
parts with a manghey thorn, or a ſtone lancet, He afterwards 
threw water upon the child, or plunged it into the water, utter- 
ing certain imprecations at the ſame time. ED: 
We find in the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico, repreſented 


in figures, that the midwife took the child four days after its 


birth, and carried it naked into the yard, where ſome ruſhes were 
prepared, on which they ſet a veſſel of water: ſhe then plunged 
the infant into this veſſel ; and when the immerſion was ended, 
three little boys, of three years of age, named the child with a 
loud voice. Twenty days after its birth, the father and mother 
carried their child to the temple, where they preſented it to the 


Prieſt, with an oblation ; and from that time devoted it to ſuch 


profeſſion as was moſt agreeable to its parents. In caſe he was 


deſigned for the Prieſthood, he was put into the hands of the 


Priefts at fifteen years of age ; if for war, he was given at the 
ſame age to the perſon whole buſineſs it was to inſtruct theic 
youth in the military arts; in which laſt caſe the oblation was 
given to him. | 5 


The parents of the children uſed to ſuperintend their education 


till the Jaſt mentioned period. It ſeems to have been pretty 


ſtrict, and that nothing was omitted which might conduce to 
check the licentiouſneſs of youth. They were brought up in 
FP T | 


Vor. IV. 89. ſobr iety 


HE new- born infants were carried in a ſolemn man- 
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ſobtiety from theit moſt tender infancy ; and the quantity of 


their food encreaſed every year, in ſo judicious a manner, as can 
never be. ſufficiently applauded. A child of four years old was 
exerciſed-in things ſuitable to its age; and, from that time; they 
prevented the growth of an habit of idleneſs in him, common 
amongſt us ;. and which, at the ſame time, is of ſuch fatal conſe- 
quence, as to make a man's whole life vicious and miſerable, 
They never chaſtiſed them with any ſeverity till ſuch time as rea- 


ſon began to dawn; but, before they proceeded to chaſtiſement, 
they firſt employed threats and advices for a long time together, 


as well to give the child room for reflection, as an opportunity to 
thoſe who were empowered to correct them to exert their pru- 


dence. At nine years of age a ſtubborn or rebellious child was 


chaſtiſed very vigorouſly : he was ſtripped ftark naked; when, 
_ tying. his bands and feet, they pricked his body all over with 


verely. A child of ten years old was beaten with A ſtick ; at 
eleven, if incorrigible, he was ſmoked at the noſe with dry axi, 


which put him to exceflive pain; and in caſe theſe chaſtiſements 


did not produce a reformation, he was carried with his feet and 
fiſts tied into adamp, dirty place, and there left a whole day to- 


gether expoſed to the inclemency of the air, or the ſcorching heat 


of the ſun, Laſtly, at fifteen years, of age, the youth was either 


put under the direction of the Prieſt, or the. perſon, appointed ta 


inſtruct their youths in the art of war. The latter of theſe 
chaſtiſed the young people according to the enormity of their 
faults. Drunkenneſs, amongſt them, was puniſhed with death; 


but the old people were indulged in it, from a preſumption of 5 


their waaknels and: infrmiti es. 
To give our readers an idea of the exerciſes in which the Mexi- 

can youth were employed in their ſchools and ſeminaries, they will 

pleaſe to obſerve, that there were public. ſchools for the children of 


common people, where they had inſtruction in every thing proper | 


for them to know; and allo other colleges or ſeminaries much 
more conſiderable than thoſe, where the children of the Nobility 
were educated from their tendereſt years, till they were in a capa- 
city of purſuing the bent of their genius, and of making their 
fortunes. In theſe colleges were maſters appointed for the ſeve- 
ral exerciſes of little children; others for thoſe ſomewhat older; 
and, laſtly, others for ſuch as. were advancing towards puberty. 
Theſe maſters had the ſame authority, and were ſhewed the ſame 
reſpect as the Miniſters of the Prince; which indeed was no 
more than juſt, ſince they taught the elements of thoſe exerciſes 
which were to be one day uſeful to the State. The firſt began 
by teaching their pupils to read the characters and figures of 
88 which 
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manghey thorns. The daughters were not puniſhed quite ſo ſe- 


| 
j 
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which their writings were compoſed ; and tried their memories in 
making them repeat hiſtorical ſongs, the ſubjects whereof were 
the actions of their anceſtors, and the elogiums of their Gods. 
From hence they went to another ſchool, where they were taught 
modeſty, civility, and, according to ſome authors, a regular way 
of walking, and a proper geſture, The preceptors at this ſchool 

were more conſidered than the former; becaiiſe that they, by 
their employment, were appointed to ſuperintend the inclinations 


of an age, which can ſuſfer both its errors to be corrected, and 
its paſians controuled. | SE | 


While their minds were thus enlightening in this ate of obe- 


dience, their bodies waxed ſtrong 3 and they were then removed 


to the third ſchool, where they grew very expert in the moſt vio- 
lent exerciſes. Here they tried their ſtrength in lifting burthens, 


and in wreſtling; challenged one another in jumping and run- 
ning; learned to manage their weapons, fenee with ſwords, and 


fight with clubs; to hurl the dart, and direct the arrow with 
ſtrength and exactneſs. Here too they were obliged to ſuffer hun · 


ger and thirſt : they had ſtated ſeaſons when they were obliged 
to undergo the injuries of the weather, till (ney ſhould be apt and 


{ſkilful in bearing them. They then returned home to their pa- 
rents, and were employed according to the character which their 
tutor gave of their genius, either for religion, the arts of peace, 


or thoſe of war. The Nobility had the choice of one of theſe 


three prafeſſions, which were eſteemed equally honourable; but 
they generally inclined to that of war, as it gave thema better 
opportunity of making their fortunes. 1 IT ; 5 
Thete were alſo other colleges of matrons, devoted to the ſer- 


vice of the temples, in which the young ladies of quality were 


educated, being put under their direction from their moſt tender 


years. Theſe matrons kept their fair diſciples under a very ſtrict 
confinement, till ſuch time as they were removed from it, in or- 


der to be ſettled in the world; which was done with the appro- 


| bation of their parents, under the permiſſion of the Emperor. 
They were all very ſkilful in thoſe works which adorn a female 
character, Ee. ert b 


Such young men as had a genius for war, were obliged, at their 
leaving the ſeminary, to ſubmit to another very rigorous, as well 


_ as very rematkabie probation, Their fathers uſed to ſend them 


into the army, in order to inure them to the fatigues of the 


field; and, by this trial, to make them ſenſble of what they en- 
gaged themſelves to ſuffer, before they embraced the profeſſion of 
2 ſoldier. They were then employed only as Tamenes, or Por- 
ters, carrying their baggage upon their backs between the reſt, in 


order to mortify their pride, and aceuſtom them to labour. 
„ & Ia _ Whoever 
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Whoever among theſe novices changed colour at the fight of 


the enemy, or did not ſignalize himſelf by ſome heroic action, 


dered of great ſervice during their probation, all of them, to a 


was not admitted into the army; by which means they were ren- 


man, endeavouting to diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſome gallant ex- 


ploit, ſuch as ruſhing head-long upon the enemy in the greateſt 


danger, &c. 


The very plays and ſports too of theſe Mexican youths were in 


ſome meaſure jntermixed with religion. One woutd think theſe 
people were of opinion that no recreations could be lawful where 


_ theſe had not a ſhare. They uſed to play about the temples, and 


the Prieſts were the judges of their ſports ; it was they decided 
the diſputes which arofe amongſt the competitors, and adjudged 
the prize to the moſt deſerving. The toſſing of a ball was one 
of their chief diverſions, in which they uſed to contend for vic- 


tory with greater ſulemnity than in the reſt of their exerciſes; 
for the Prieſts aſſiſted at it, together with the God of the ball; 


when, after having ſeated him in a proper place, they conjured 


the tennis court by certain ceremonies, in order to correct the 


chances of the game, and to diftribute an equal portion of for- 


tune among the ſeveral players, 55 
There ſeems to be a great affinity between this mode of edu- 


cating youth, and that of the antient Greeks.. Our notions in 


_ ens, worthy of being compared with thoſe Greeks and Romans, 
thoſe brave and magnanimous nations, who had been taught to 
deſpiſe dangers, and to diregard their own private intereſts, when- 


+ „ 
"do 


the European world on that head are very different; but, if we 


except what Ch:iftianity rectifies by the divine purity of its mo- 


rals, can we affirm that our methods of education are much fu- 


perir to their's ? Can the Europeans juſtly boaſt that they make 
their youth more upright, or more uſeful to the State ? "That 
they render the heart leſs corrupt, or form more ſprightly ge- 
niuſes? Do they furniſh the State with a great number of citi- 


ever thoſe of their country called for their affiſtance ? Indeed, we 
are far from inuring our children to labour and fatigue z which, 
at the ſame time that they invigorate the body, ftrengthen thoſe 


organs and thoſe ſprings which give motion to the ſpirits. We 


are in general very negligent of all thoſe exerciſes which harden 
the conſtitution to endure toil ; while, as to the nobler mind, we 
ufually give our youth but a very faint idea of their duty. Hence, 


how often does it come to paſs, that they are ſcarce able feebly 
to reſiſt that multitude of falſe, and perhaps deſtructive prinei- 
ples, wherewith they are, as it were, ſurrounded at their entrance 


on the ſtage of a deceitful world, 


— 
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An Account of the LITE and WORKS of CARLO MAN ATT. 


6 O name Carlo Maratti is alone a ſufficient eulogium.— This 

* Painter was born at Camerano, in the diſirici of Ancona 

in * His grandfather, Mattao Maratti, having abandone 
Sclavonia, the place of his birth, eftabiiſhes him ſe;r at Came- 
rano with his wife and two ſons: one of theic, namad Thomas, 
married in the ſequel, and was the father of Carlo Maratti. 

. Scarce was he born, when he pointed out with his finger the 
pictures i in the churches ; and, whilſt yet an inflint, he covered 
the walls of his father's howle with figures of the Virgin. For 
want of colours, he made uſe of the juice of herbs and flowers. 
He copied all the prints he could find; and at ſchool, initead of 
ſtudying, be drew whatever came into his thoughts. A bock on 
the principics of drawing, which Barnabas, bis maternal bro- 
ther, who was a Painter, had Jeft in the houſe of their mother, 
fell into bis hands. Carlo copied it entircly, and fent it to his 
brother, who.was at Rome. 

The ſurprizing progreſs of this child determined D 

Coraducci, his God- father, to ſend him, when +leven years old, 
A to Rome, to join his brother Barnabas; who, after inſtructing 
| him one year, placed him in the ſchool of Andrea Sacchi. 

Carlo. Maratti remained nineteen years in this {cuool, em- 
ployed in copying Raphael, and the firſt maſters. Barnabas ſold 
the drawings of his brother Carlo to ſtrangers, by whom they 
were eſteemed ; they obſerved in them the touches of a great 
maſter, A drawing of Andrea Sacchi, which he had given him 
for a ſtudy, was copied ſo exactly, that this maſter, unable to diſ- 
tinguiih the original from the cc * took the latter, of which 

the pupil took, care to keep him ignorant: his ſtyle was ſuffici- 

ently ſtrong, and his manner bold enough to belye the original: 

dae did not ceaſe to be a pupil, till h. perceived himſelf able to 
orm others: his maſter, who did not love Bernini, drew upon 
him the batred of this great Painter, who jiciriicd to him Pain— 
ters far inferior in thoſe works of which he had the direction. 
At length, by the credit of his maſter, and by his own wotks, he 
acquired the reputation of a good Painter of Madonnas; and 
they called him, at Rome, Carluccio delle Madonne; they even 
ſaid that he could paint nothing elſe. | 

| Andrea Sacchi, defirous that he ſhould be known for what he 

[ really was, employed him to paint in the baptiſtary of St. John of 

[ Lueran Conflantine deftiroying the Idols. Carlo Maratti acquitted 

* bimſelf ſo well here, that he ſilenced the common report that he 

could paint nothing but Madonnas. Tue thee chapels of St. 

Iſidore, which he painted afterwards, augmented his reputation fo 

much, that the Pope, Alexander VII. * him, and Qnployed 

him 
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him in ſeveral works, Clement IX. who ſucceeded him, ſhewed 
the ſame favour to Carlo Maratti ; and, after having ordered him 
to take the portraits of his nephews, he ſat to him himſelf, and 
was extremely pleaſed with his performance. The Pope, de- 
ſpifing cuſtom, made him fit in his preſence, ſaying, that an artiſt 
at work ought to be entirely at his eaſe. Clement X. who followed 
him, employed Carlo Maratti on the ceiling of the great hall of 


the Altieri Palace: he took for his ſubject CLEMENCY, in al- 
luſion to the name of the Pope. 


Under the Pontificate of Innocent XI. he was empl in ſe- 
veral churches, and painted ſome pictures for the Marquis Pala- 
vicini. The Pope commanded him to cover the neck of the 
Virgin, painted by Guido, in the private chapel of the palace of 
Monte Cavallo: he performed it with crayons, that it might at 
any time be effaced with a ſponge. —lf the noble works of Carlo 
Maratti filenced all the flanders thrown out againſt his ſkill, they 
were alſo the occaſion of his falling into a dangerous illneſs. 

Carlo Maratti was much eſteemed by Alexander VIII. who 


| lived but a ſhort time. At this time he finiſhed the great picture 
of St. Charles in the Corſo; where this Saint is repreſented, toge- 
ther with St. Ambroſe, at the feet of the Virgin: this he painted 


on the ſpot, in order that he might uſe ſuch proportions as- were 


ſuited to the place. The principal figures are twenty-two palms 
in height: it were, however, to be wiſhed that he had given this 


picture an higher colouring. Innocent XIT. confirmed to him 


the office of keeper of the pictures in the Vatican, with the ſalary 
and the neceſſary ſums for the preſerving and reſtoring them ; to 


Which he had been appointed by Innocent XI. 


Carlo Maratti had always been protected by Cardinal Albani; 
who, after the death of Innocent, was elected Pope by the name 
of Clement XI. This Pontiff, who frequently admitted him to 


dis preſence, commanded him to paint the Aſſumption of the 
Virgin, for a chapel in the cathedral of Urbino, the place of his 
natiyity, where Cignani had already painted the birth of the 
Virgin. The Pope afterwards commanded him to repair the 


paintings in the apartments of the Vatican, as he had formerly 


the Farneſe gallery of the famous Annibal Caracci, which had 


been reſtored to the wall with thirteen hundred nails of copper, 


and the Chigi gallery, painted by Raphael. Carlo caufed the 


ceiling of this apartment to be repaired with eight hundred and 


fifty nails of copper; and the picture of Galatea was reſtored to 
the wall with fifty nails of the like kind. He cauſed water, 


mixed with glue, to be blown throught trunks, that the nails 


might hold; and afterwards plaiſter, by means of holes made on 


purpoſe with the trepan, to ſupport the covering of the wall, 


which was falling into decay: they alſo paſſed rods of iron thro* 


them, 
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them, to hold them more firmly. Carlo Maratti, aſſiſted by four 
of his ſcholars; painted with ultra-marine, in water, and with 
crayons, the ground, as well as the heads and figures which re- 
quired it; ſo as to expreſs exactly the antique models after which 
Raphael had painted. This might be rubbed out with a ſponge, 
in order, as he ſaid, that a more ſkilful hand might at ſome time 
efface what he had done, and more perfectly re-touch the great 
Raphael. This ultramarine gives a dryneſs to the figures, which 
have decorations ſomething theatrical; and the reds appear of a 
brick-colour, which entirely deſtroys the union of the figures 
with the ground. He employed another method in cleaning the 
pictures in the Vatican: they were waſhed with Greek wine, and 
dried with large white cloths, This brought them out, and after- 
- wards they were varniſhed. The trieres and the ornaments in 
Chiaro-aſcuro were almoſt all re- painted. This work ſucceeded 
well; and Clement XI. was fo well ſatisfied with it, that he be- 
ſtowed a penfion of three hundred Roman crowns, and the Order 
of Chriſt, on Carlo Maratti. This ceremony was, by the Pope's 
order, performed in the capito] on that day in which the prizes ia 
painting, in ſculpture, and in architecture, are diſtributed to the 
ſtudents in the academy of St. Luke, of which Carlo was Preſi- 
dent. The Pope extended his goodneſs yet farther ; he put a 
ſtop to the irregularities ef Carlo, by cauſing him to eſpoule in 
the jubilee a wife, with whom he afterwards lived forty years. 
Carlo Maratti was employed to paint cartoons for the Moſaics 

in the fecond chapel on the left hand after entering St Peter's, 
where he has repreſented the Conception of the Virgin with 
many figures. Eighty years fince, two large altar- pieces were to 
be ſeen ; one repreſented St. Amadeus for Turin, and the other 
the Baptiſm of our Lord for the convent of the Chartreux at 
Naples. Theſe were apparently his laſt works. A trembling 
hand, which refufed to execute the ideas of his mind, joined to 
the weaknefs of his fight, obliged him to renounce his art. From 
this time he applied himſelf ſolely to the inſtruction of his pu- 
pils ; till at length, becoming very infirm, and totally blind, he 
was confined to his chamber and his bed. He died in 1713, 
aged nearly eighty-nine years. His body was carried to the 
church of the Chartreux, where he had himſelf cauſed a tomb“ 
to be erected for him, adorned with his effigy in marble, He left 
only one daughter, who inherited from him more than forty 
thouſand Roman crowns. . 

Few modern Painters have ſo much diſtinguiſhed themſelves as 

Carlo Maratti, and ſtill fewer have been ſo honoured and eſteemed 

by Soveteigns. Louis XIV. even appointed him, by ws his 
| EE Fainter 


'* This monument colt ninety thouſand French livres. 
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Painter in Ordinary. Grand in his defigns, his thoughts were 
elevated, his compoſitions beautiful, his expreffion raviſhing, his 
touch extremely ſpirited, with a rich and mellow pencil. Skilled 
in hiſtory, in allegory, in architecture, in perſpective, he well 
knew how to employ them in his works. The noble ſimplicity 
in the air of his heads, the diſpoſition of the hair, the beautiful 
forms of the hands and feet, the grace which he diffuſed through 
the whole, are the excellencies which have fo diſtinguiſhed this 
Painter ; and by theſe talents he has acquired the rights be will 
ever preſerve in the memories of all men. 

Intereſt had no ſhare in his performances: glory was his only 
motive; ſo much ſo, that he frequently began his pictures a ſe- 
cond time. He was extremely modeſt and charitable, ſpeakin 
well of all the world, filencing thoſe who defamed the works of 
others, and reproving mildly, and without affecting an air of ſu- 
periority, thoſe who aſked his advice. Affable to his ſcholars, and 
to youth in general, he only preferred to the pleaſure of being be- 

loved by them, that of rendering himſelf uſeful to them. He 
frequently gave them his deſigns, and cauſed ſcaffolds to be made, 
that they might copy, and meaſure with more exactneſs, the beau- 
tiful figures. No one ſo much laboured to reftore the great Ra- 
phael and Annibal Carracke, whoſe bufts he cauſed to be cut in 
marble, and placed them in the church of the Rotundo, formerly 
the Pantheon. „„ pou 

His converſation was lively. A Roman Prince once complain- 
ing of the dearneſs of his pictures, he anſwered, That there was a 
large debt due from all the world to the famous artiſts his predeceſ- 
ſors, and that he only came to demand the arrears. He loved to diſ- 
courſe of painting, and quitted with regret a converſation on this 
ſubject. His curioſity led him to collect the paintings of the 
great maſters, their cartoons, and, above all, their drawings: the 
paſſion he had for the latter was ſo great, that he frequently gave 

his own pictures to obtain them.— Carlo Maratti, like Brutus, 
was called, at Rome, The laſt of Romans, In fact, no one, ſince 
his time, has equalled him 1n merit. 

His principal ſcholars are, Nicolo Berettoni, Giuſeppe Paſſari, 
Giuſeppe Chiari, Pietro de Pietri, Antonio Baleſtra, Andrea Pro- 
caccini, Giacinto Calandrucci, Agoſtino Maſucci, &c. It ma 
not be amiſs to mention ſomething concerning the three firſt, 
who have acquired the greateſt reputation. 

Nicolo Berettoni was born at Macerata, in 1637 : his firſt 
pictures paſſed for Guido's. He entered into the ſchool of Carlo 
Maratti; where he performed prodigies, of which his maſter be- 
came very jealous, He painted ſome fine freſcos in the Altieri 
Palace, where Maratti aſſiſted him greatly: he always employed 

him to grind his colours. At length, Carlo Maratti having taken 


from 
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from him the dome of St. Silvefter, to give it to Brandi, he died 
of grief at the age of forty-five, anno 1632. 

The city of Rome gave birth to Giuſeppe Paſſari, in the year 
1654. He was placed under the care of Maratti, who efteemed- 
him much : he made him copy all the works of Lanfrane, and of 
Michael Angelo, and cauſed him to obſerve the art of Guido 
and Dominichino, and the colouring of Titian and Corregio. 
Paſſari painted ſome good pictures, and his works are in many 
churches, He died in 1714, aged fixty years. 

Giuſeppe Chiari, born at Rome in 1654, performed many pub- 
lic works, where he has ſhewn himſelf worthy of the ſchool of 
Carlo Maratti, who entruſted to him the care of finiſhing the 
cartoons for the Moſaics of one of the ſmall cupolo's of St. Pe- 
ter's, He painted one of the twelve Prophets at St. John of La- 
leran, which were given only to the moſt ſkilful Painters of the 
time. He died of an apoplexy at Rome, anno 1727, aged ſe- 
venty-three years, 1 - 
The drawings of Carlo Maratti are done in red, or other 
chlaks, with a ſlight touch of Indian ink, re-touched with 
chalk without hacking, and the out-line uſually with the pen: a 
light and ſpirited touch, much correction, the female leads very 
| graceful, and dreſſed in his ſtyle. Theſe, and the expreſſion of 
the figures, will always mark the hand from which they proceed. 

There are many etchings of his hand: the Life of the Virgin 
in ten plates; the Woman of Samaria, after Annibale Carrache ; 
the Hiſtory of Heliodorus, after Raphael; and the Martyrdom of 
St. Andrew, after Dominichino. Many engravers, amongſt 
which are, Pietro Aquila, Cæſar Tantetti, Nicolas Dorigny, Ro- 
dert Van-Oudenard, Vercruys, Chateau, Picart of Rome, 
Frizza, Farjat, Coelemans, J. J. Frey, have engraved after 
him; and there are four pieces in the collection of Crozat. 
His works conſiſt of more than two hundred and fifty pieces 

His principal works in Rome are at the church of St. Iſidore, 
where he has painted, in the lanthorns, the Birth of our Sa- 
viour, and St. Joſeph's Dream. In the cupolo of the chapel is 
the Apotheoſis of this Saint, and his Marriage at the great altar. 
On the walls are a Flight into Egypt, and the Death of St. Jo- 

ſeph. The chapel of the Crucifix, which is oppoſite, is very 
fine. In the ſame church we ſee, in a private chapel, the Con- 
ception of the Virgin. In the church of our Lady Della Pace 
is the Viſitation of St. Elizabeth; and in the ſacriſty of this 
church is another picture. The Adoration of the Shepherds, in 
freſco, is in the gallery of the palace of Monte Caballo. After 
the death of his maſter, he finiſhed the Apoſtles in the Barberini 
palace: he painted St, Koſaba with an Angel, who is ſheathing 
his ſword, the people having been relizvce from a peſtilence by 

Vor. IV. 89. | her 
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her prayers, In the church of the Holy Croſs of Jeruſalem we 
ſee a fine picture of St. Bernard, In the Colonna gallery he has 
repreſented Auguſtus ſhutting the temple of Janus. In the 
Spada chapel, in the church called Chieſa Nuova, he has painted 


St. Charles and St. Ignatius at the feet of the Virgin. Phe 


Death of St. Francis Xavier adorns an altar in the church of 
Jeſus. At the Minerva, in the Altiari chapel, are many Saints 
canonized by Clement X. In the Libo chapel, at the Madona 
del popolo, is the Conception, and the four Doctors of the 
church, At the Noviciate of the Jeſuits, St. Staniſlaus receiv- 
ing the infant Jeſus from the arms of the Virgin. 


In the gallery of the Grand Duke is the picture of St. Philip 


Neri at the feet of the Virgin, who is ſurrounded by a Glory. 


In the city of Genoa, at our Lady of Carignan, is the picture 


of St. Blais. 


The gallery of the Elector Palatine, at Duſſeldorp, is adorned 


with a ſleeping Venus, and many figures; and another picture 
repreſenting Jeſus, the Virgin, and St. John. 


At Sienna, in the Chigi chapel, a Vititation, and a Flight into 


Egypt. OY a 
Ar Toulouſe, at the great altar of the Houſe of the Jeſuits 
profeſſed, is a fine Nativity. 


Tur BOATSWAIN's SOLILOQUY. 


TTIFAWL in ! hawl in! Why, where are you ſteering the 
1 Britannia? To run her on the French coaſt ? No, no; 
about ſhip, and follow the America; ſhe knows the coutſe beſt, 


and won't lead us into danger. This comes of our fine pilot, 


who, by the bye, I underſtand is a Scotch Jacobite, He is always 
bothering the Captain about Omnipotence and Supremacy, and 
ſuch Popiſh nonſenſe, which the fellow picked up at Rome, for 


I know he has been there; but he had better try to find out the 


Longitude, which he may ſooner do than make Engliſhmen ſwal- 
low fuch gudgeons, 5 

By the foul of old Ruſlil, if I like the trim of half the ſhips 
of our navy. The London muſt be good: ſhe is well rigged at 
preſent, though ſome rotten planks ſhould be changed. The 
Dublin and Briſtol are ſtaunch, and the Glaſgow is not a foul 
ſhip ; but many others ought to be ripped up, being too crazy to 
be truſted. The Royal George was a ſhip of good ſervice in the 

late King's time, and ſhe has had a great deal of money beftowed 
upon her in this King's reign, *Tis to be hoped, that when ſhe 
goes on ſetvice again, ſhe will have good ſhips joined with her, 


and not fuch as the Mancheſter, Lancaſter, Exeter, Sandwich, 


Suffolk, 


7 
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Suffalk, and others, as the bottoms of many of them are of 
King James's time, and would never weather a ſmall hurricane 


on the coaſt of America, They may be fine in their ginger-bread, 


and have Scotch Lords for Commanders; but what of all that? 
There's the Chatham, though an old ſhip, has a better bottom 
than any of them; and let us but have the Liberty frigate in 


company, [I'll go any voyage in her. 


Well, God bleſs King George and Royal Charlotte; but, as 
Lord Effingham ſays, this is not a time to turn out. I had much 
rather go and fetch home the Manilla Ranſom, than run the 
riſk of knocking my own brother's brains out at Boſton. This 
ſame quarrelling with America I do not like. New-England 


fights for Liberty and Property; but what o'pox does Old-Eng- 


land fight for ? Is it to make them believe that they ought to be 
taxed? Why, they will never believe it, even if we cut the throats 


of half of them, and take away all they have, (that is, if we can 


do it 3) and ſhould we take the bird's eggs this year, how ſhall we 
have birds next year? But ſome folks are very ſhort-ſighted, and 
there are Jandſmen as great fools as ſeamen, who would feaſt 


away the ſhip's proviſions, and play away the powder in fire- 
works, though it reduced them to a biſcuit a day, and left them a | 


prey to the Dons and Monſieurs. 


A MATRIMONIAL REGATTA. 
TI ASSING through one of the ſtreets in the out-{kirts of the 
town, a few days ago, I ſaw a great croud before me ; and 
meeting a man who had juſt come from it, I aſked him what was 
the matter? * Only a woman fighting with her huſband, Sir,“ 
replied he, Another overhearing him, added, ** And the huſ- 


| band will get the better; yet I am always ſorry to ſee the fair 
ſex beat about, though it may be their own fault,” 5 


The words fair ſex always fill my mind with delectable ideas. 
I could not help feeling a kind of pity for the object, though un- 
ſeen, which had excited them; and therefore hurried to the ſcene 


of action, not without flattering myſelf that I ſhould have my 


eyes engaged by ſomething worthy of their attention: but had J 


taken time for the conſideration, I might have rationally ſup- 


poſed that none of the fair ſex ever revolt ſo much againſt deco- 
rum, as to ſtrike the men whom they have ſworn to honour and 
obey, —T once, indeed, ſaw a very handſome lady knock two of her 
maid's teeth down her throat, for whiſtling while ſhe cleaned the 

ſtairs.— But to the point. When I arrived at the place where 
the mob were aſſembled, expecting to behold a fine young beauti- 
ful creature in diffreſs, what were my ſurprize and diſappoint- 
ment, to fee a ſhort thick figure with a ſwarthy complexion, and 

| Wz ſqualid 
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ſqualid appearance throughout, with little fiery eyes, like thoſe of 
a ferret, a turn-up noſe, broad yellow butter teeth, and a pair of 


| ſpreading lips, parched by the quantity of ſtrong liquor ſhe had 


clapping her on the back, endeavoured, by proper ſtimulatives, 


ſwallowed ! She had coarſe greaſy hair, which almoſt ſtood up- 
right, with here and there a bald place on her head, occaſioned 
by the rapes committed upon her /z4s, during her conjugal con- 
teſt. Her rough arms appeared to have received a conſiderable 
addition to their natutal redneſs, by the violent exertion of them; 
and her huge fiſts were, when I came up to her, clenched, ready 
to dart a furious blow at her antagoniſt; who being, however, 
prepared for her attack, ſoon brought his amiable moiety to the 
ground, tumbling her quite over head and ears in the kennel ; ſo 
that, when ſhe "emerged from the mud, covered with filth, "ſhe 
was fo far from looking like one of the fair ſex, that it was 
ſomewhat difficult to ſay whether ſhe was of the maſculine or fe- 
minine gender. Her voice was as rough and as coarſe as her per- 
fon ; and as one of the blows levelled at her had broken a blood 


veſſel, ſhe could hardly ſpeak in a manner to be underitood ; yet, 
even in this condition, ſhe tottered towards her fellow comba- 
tant, and provoked him to a renewal of his attacks by articu- 
lating, though imperfectly, Go it again, go it again. irritated by 


this bravado, he flew at her a ſecond time, and would have, per- 


haps, filenced her for ever, had not the friend to the fair. ſex 


above-mentioned caught him by the arm, and put him by, while 
he placed his once better half upon her legs again. He then, 


to provoke her to another ſet- to; while I, ſhuddering from the 


keenneſs of my ſenſibility, to ſce domeſtic quarrels riſe to ſuch a 


dangerous pitch, ventured to ſeize the enraged huſband, a plain 
working man, in a leather-apron and woollen-cap, and tried to 
draw him away, telling him that he would kill the poor woman 
if he proceeded, — Fo my extreme aftoniſhment and confuſion, 


this mirror of the fair ſex, who had now recovered her fpirits, 
attacked me with ſuch a volley of oaths, and poured out fuch a 


_ t\rreat of foul language, that I ſtood almoſt petrified before her. 


Let him alone, you meddling dog, do; what do you trouble 


dur damn'd thick head, you chuckle, with my huſband for? 
—, or I will do 


„L t him go, I fa;, you impudent fon of a b- 


* your buſingis for yuu in a crack.“ 


Here her powers and utterance were 3 ; the blood and 
dirt, which ſhe had ſwallowed, obſtructed her articulation to 


ſuch a degree, that ſhe was totally unable to get out a word. As 


for myſelf, I made a precipitate retreat, vowing never to interfere 
again in a verbal or manual debate between any of the fair ſex 


and their b»/bunds, lovers, or female friends, (tor I have known 


the tender Creatures come literally to pulling caps,) while I have 
breath 


— 1 — — — — — 
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breath in my body. As I eſcaped, therefore, without any frac- 
tures or contufions, without even a bloody noſe, I returned home 
with my head full of the idea which had firft quickened my ſteps 
to the interęſting ſport, and could ſcarce refrain from laughing in 
the face of every female | met, who ſeemed to think herſc}f en- 
titled to particular reſpect as one of the farr ſer, though as 
brown as a berry, and as dirty as a einder-girl. Women, it is 
true, are not accountable for their natural imperfections; hump- 
backs, bleared-eyes, and wooden- legs, are not, certainly, of their 
own making; but when a woman, very defective ia point of 
perſonal charms, appears to require that attention which a beauty 
of the firſt form inſenſibly commands, we compliment her ſuffi- 
ciently by calling her one of the female ſex. — The fair ſex are 
quite different beings ; but even they, with the molt brilliant ex- 
ternal attractions, if they are not as attentive to the culture of their 
minds, and the regulation of their manners, as to the embelliſh- 
ment of their perſons, appear like Millon's infernal hero, with 
faded ſplendor ] She who, with the face of an Angel, has a fierce 
demeanor, in whoſe looks defiance lowers, who indulges herſelf in 
the exhibition of the moſt unamiable paſſions, and who liberally 
deals in that ſort of language which would diſgrace even the 
mouths of the loweſt of women, creates the imperfections which 
ele her power, and cannot be excuſed for them. | 


a... rants. - 
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A 1 at the BRISTOL HOT-WELLS. 


BEING one morning at the lodgings of a friend who is drink- 
ing the water of the Briftol Hot Wells, a chaife ſtopped at 
the door. He immediately roſe from his ſeat, and ſtood beſide 
me at the window. — If I have any knowicdge of you,” faid 
he, © you will be as much delighted within theſc few minutes as 
vou ever were in your life,” But before he could explain his 
meaning, 2 young lady of an elegant figure came haſtily out of 
the houſe with a pillow in her hand; and having placed it care- 
fully on the ſeat of the chaiſe, ſhe returned, and ina few minutes 
came forth again ſupporting her brother, who was ſo weak that 
he could ſcarce walk. They ſtopped at the bottom of the ſteps ; 
when ſhe took his handkerchiet out of his pocket, and held his 
ſtick while he made uſe of it; and then ſhe returned him his 
ſtick, put his handkerchief into his pocket, and led him to the 
chaiſe ; z and having once again ſmoothed the pillow for him, ſhe 
helped him into the carriage, and got in herſelf after him. 

—* * his little melancholy ſcene of affection (faid my friend) 
is acted here three or four times a-day; and ſuch a fine melan- 
choly pleaſure does it beſtow upon my heart, that 1 fometimes 
poſtpone my ride for an hour, leſt I ſhould not enjoy it.” _ 
| 1 0 
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le was in the right—he knew me well !—T never was more 
delighted in my life. The beauty of this action had charmed 


me; and I was ſo entirely won by it, that if I had poſſeſſed an 


exchequer which would have admitted of matrimony, I would 
have laid the keys of it at the feet of this young lady, and thoſe 
of my heart along with them. | 
— The next day, as I was paſſing by the young gentleman's 
| lodgings, the window was open, and he and his lifter were ſtand- 
ing near it. His arm was round her neck, and his head reclined 
upon her boſom. In one hand ſhe held a white handkerchief, 
and with the other ſhe helped to ſupport his feeble frame. His 
eyes were ſhut, while ſhe never took her's off his pale counte- 
nance, but watched it with the moſt winning aud heavenly look 
of affection I ever beheld. | 
. —Oh! thought I, what a fine diſcipline is this buſineſs, as I 


have ſeen it pertormed, to prepare the ſiſter for the wife, —T his 


ſchool of fond attention, where every amiable feeling of the 
mind is in continual exerciſe ; where affection keeps her vigils, 
and with a veſtal patience and piety watches over the flame of 
expiring life—Oh ! it is a ſchool of virtue! and, from ſuch a 
ſeminary, I would recommend thoſe very few who do not look 
towards riches, birth, and faſhion, in their matrimonial connec» 
tions, to chuſe the amiable partners of their joys and forrows,— 

From fuck a fchool they come with hearts already formed to 


tenderneſs and the moſt anvelic offices of life, and enter with a 


Gegree of perfection into the marriage ſtate; which they who 
ſtep forth from the temple of Vanity and Pleaſure do ſeldom, if 
ever, attain, but after much time, and many repeated ſtrokes of 
adverfity and ſorrow. e 5 


* 


ANECDOTE and ORIGINAL LETTER of LoD MAYNARD. 

FT HE gallant, gay Lothario, was related to Lord Maynard, 

who is lately dead. Lothario, in ſome difficulties, applied to 

his relation for his aſſiſtance and advice. His ſituation he diſcloſed 

40 his Lordſhip by a letter, to which he received the following 
anſwer by the return of the poſt; | 

& Dear - 1 


As my eyes are very weak, “ and can bear but little writing, 
© and as the correſpondence between us, at this time, is of a 
cv» private and ſecret nature, I think it moſt ad viſeable for you to 
rney 
to 


„ haſten down hither, even at the time fixed for your jou 


is Lordſhip was then about ninety years old, 


. 
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. to ———, whereby we may be able to talk over our affairs 


<« privately between ourſelves, 
Eaſton Lodge, I am very faithfully yours 
April 7th, 177. Mavynarp.” 
The ſame cover tranſmitted a bank note to defray Lothario's 
travelling expences, and pay his little debts in town. He repaired 
immediately to Eaſton Lodge, where Lord Maynard received him 


as the Father did his Prodigal Son. Waving all reproaches on 


the imprudence of his paſt conduct, which had been ſo oppoſite 
to his Lordſhip's plan, Lord Maynard invited Lothario to live 
with him, and ſettled on him for life a very handſome income, — 


Lord Maynard, in this letter, ſhews ſuch a delicacy of ſcnti- 
ment, ſo much generoſity of mind, and ſuch a charitable indul- 


ence for the frailties of mankind, that few examples of the like 
will be found. One would imagine that the bulineſs of it con- 


cerned his Lordſhip alone; that ſome affair was depending, in 
which he had a ſole intereſt, and not that he had a benefit to eon- 


fer. This generous and good Lord expended in chatitable dona= 
tions 3000l. per annum. | | 


— 
N nne. 


AN EC DOT E of the late Dx. PITCAIRN, 
V HEN degrees were held in higher eſtimation, and therefore 
a more coveted, than at preſent, Dr. Pitcairn, then at Edin- 


burgh, in order to affront a Dutch Univerſity, where he himſelf 
had been graduated, and degrees had been much proſtituted, {cnt 


for a diploma for his valet ; which being granted, he ſent for ano- 


ther for his horſe ; to which laſt requeſt the Rector Magnificus 
replied, that with a view to oblige him, they had conſulted their 
records for a precedent, but that they could not find one; though 
under the name of Pitcairn, it appeared, that the Univerſity had 
once conferred an hanorary degree on an Aſs. 5 


— — 


Written on a BIRTH-DAY. 


+: A LAS, the fleeting years! how ſwilft they roll! 
4 How ſwift they fly to Death's eternal goal! 
And let the years roll on, the moments fly, 
For I can die but once — and let me die. 
Scap'd the dark dungeon does the ſlave complain, 
Nor bleſs the hand that broke the galling chain? 
Pine not the wretched for the ling'ring morn, 
Doom'd on this midnight-waſte to ſtray forlorn ? 
With pain arriv'd at laſt to twenty-one, | 
What wealth have I attain'd, what honours won? 


What 


Or pardon, righteouſneſs, and glory, gain ?. 
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What have I done to gain an honour'd name, 
And ſend to future times my laſting fame? 
No matter what—for this alone conſoles, 
That fame is but at beſt the breath of fools. 
Can fame ſecure me from eternal pain, 


3 
Fa a 
= 
* 


Ah ne —Uanotic'd let me pals my days 


: My friend might ſhed one ſympathetic tear, 
And in bis boſom my remembrance bear; 


- Unknown to cenſure, and unknown to praiſe ; + » +4 
Expire at laft in peace, and lie unknown 


* 


Without a monument, without a ſtonee . 


4a" 4 = 


* 
- — 
8 LOI 
4 
= 


Might breathe in plaintive verſe his tender moan | 
Not to the world, but to himſelf alone; 
I evenenvy to the world my name, 


And puff away the empty ſtrumpet Fame. 


Hung, Di. (x 


AL Trincs fade but V I RT u E. 
THE ſturdy rock, for all his ſtrength, 


By raging ſeas is torn in twain; 
The marble ſtone is pierc'd at length | NN 
With little drops of driveling rain: . 
The ox doth yield unto the yoke, 41 
The ſteel obeys the hammer's ſtroke. 


The ſtately ſtag that ſeems ſo ſtout, 5 
By yelping hounds at bay is ſet: f 


The ſwifteſt bird that flies about ste 3 88 oy 
Is caught at laſt ia fowler's net; « * 
The greateſt fiſh in deepeſt brook CITES wi = 
Is ſoon deceiv'd by ſubtle hook. Dec” ne lin 
| Even man himſelf, unto whoſe will 5 
All things are bounden to obey, 185 5 
For all his wit and utmott ſkill, IE: others bart 
Doch fade at length, and fall EWS ow 
Therg nothing is but time doſt waſte, —  _.,...,{ 
The heavens, the earth, conſume at laſt. 
21 But virtue ſits triumphing ſtill £519. 2+ AC Wen wen 
UD pon the throne of glorious fame; ©3979 | WET 
| Trough ſpiteful death man's body kill, . ws sto y1IV2 
+ Yer hurts de not his virtuous name. 1200 Ds 82003 46 MI 
By life or death, whate'er betides, , ' + 1 16d 49 
| The tate of virtue never ſlides. , „(nb 54:1 goss 
1421 ow3 is Hose [1 
>» .4 oY V1 TH þ 
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Letter from a Chineſe refiding in London, to his Friend in China; 
deſcribing the Manners of the French. | 
| May, upon another occaſion, point out what is moſt ſtrikingly 
abſurd in other countries; Thal at preſent confine myſelf 
only to France, The firſt national peculiarity a traveller meets 
upon entering that kingdom, is an odd fort of a ſtaring vivacity 
in every eye, not excepting even the children ; the people, it 
ſeems, have got it into their heads that they have more wit than 
others, and fo ſtare in order to look ſmart, | 
I know not how it happens, but there appears a ſickly delicacy 
in the faces of their fineſt women. This may have introduced the 
uſe of paint, and paint produces wrinkles ; ſo that a fine lady 
| ſhall look like a hag at twenty-three. But as in ſome meaſure 
they never appear young, ſo it may be equally aſſerted, that they 
actually think themſelves never old ; a gentle Miſs ſhall prepare 
for new conqueſts at fixty, ſhall hobble a rigadoon when ſhe can 
ſcare walk without a crutch, ſhe ſhall affe the girl, play her 
fan and her eyes, and talk of ſentiments, bleeding hearts, and 
expiring for love, when actually dying with age. Like a depart- 
ing philoſopher, ſhe attempts to make her laſt moments the moſt 
brilliant of her life. Es 
Their civility to ſtrangers is what they are chiefly proud of; 
and to confeſs ſincerely, their beggars are the very politeſt beg- 
gars I ever knew; in other places a traveller is addreſſed with a 
piteous whine, or a ſturdy folemnity, but a French beggar ſhall 
aſk your charity with a very genteel bow, and thank you for it 
with a ſmile and a ſhrug. : 

Another inſtance of this people's breeding I muſt not forget. 
An Engliſhman would not ſpeak his native language in a compa- | 
ny of foreigners where he was ſute that none underſtood him; a 
travelling Hottentot himſelf would be filent if acquainted only 
with the language of his country; but a Frenchman ſhall talk to 
you whether you underſtand his language or not; never trou- 
bling his head whether you have learned French, ſtill he keeps up 
the converſation, fixes his eye full on your face, and aſks a thou- 
ſand queſtions, which he anſwers himſelf for want of a more ſatis- 
factory reply. Rs 

| But their civility to foreigners is not half ſo great as their ad- 
miration of themſelves, Every thing that belongs to them and 
their nation is great; magnificent beyond expreſſion ; quite ro- 
mantic ! every garden is a paradiſe, every hovel a palace, and 
every woman an angel, They ſhut their eyes cloſe, throw their 
mouths wide open, and cry out in rapture ; Sacre! What beauty! 
O Ciel, what tafte ! mort de ma vie, what grandeur ! was ever 
any people like ourſelves ! we arc the nation of men, and all the 
reſt no bettet than two · legged barbarians. 7 

Vor. IV, $9, X I fan- 
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I fancy the French would make the beſt cooks in the world, if 


they had but meat; as it is, they can dreſs you out five different 


diſhes from - a nettle-top, ſeven from a dock leaf, and ga as 
many from a frog's baunches z theſe ut rettily enough whea 


one is a little uſed to them, are eafy -eflion, and ſeldom 
overload the ſtomach with 3 Tuer ſeldom dine under 


ſeven hot diſhes ; it is true, indeed, with all this magnificence, 


they ſeldom ſpread a cloth before their gueſts ; but in that! can- 
not be angry with them; fince thoſe who have got no linen on 

* backs, may very well be excuſed for . it upon their 
ta | 


Even religion itſelf loſes its ſolemnity among them, Upon 
their roads, at about every five miles diſtance, you fee an 
image of the Virgin Mary dreſſed up in grim head-cloths, 
painted cheeks, and an old red petticoat; before her a lamp is 


often ſeen burning, at which, with the ſaint's permiſkon, I have 
frequently lighted my pipe. Inſtead of the Virgin you are 


ſometimes preſented with a crucifix, at other times with a wooden 


Saviour, fitted out in complete garniture, with ſponge, ſpear, 


nails, pincers, hammer, bees-wax, and vinegar-bottle, Some of 


| theſe images I have been told came down from heaven; if fo, in 


heaven they have but bungling workmen, 
lo paſſing through their towns, you frequently ſee the men 


ſitting at their doors knitting ſtockings, while the care of culti- 


vating the ground and pruning. the vines falls to the women. 


' This is perhaps the reaſon why the fair ſex are granted ſome pe- 
culiar privileges in this country; particularly, when they can 


get horſes, of riding without a fide ſaddle. 
But I begin to think you may find this deſcription pert and 
dull enough ; perhaps it is fo, yet in general it is the manner 


in which the French uſually deſcribe foreigners ; and it is but 


juſt to torce a part of that ridicule back upon them, which they 
n to lav iſh on others. 9 Aalen. ; 
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SELECT RerLecrions ard Mona Maxis of a deceaſed 
NOBLEMAN. | 


THE Will to do good without the Power is a Virtus, and the | 


Power without the Vill is an enormous Vie. 


Nothing is more ſincere than Conſcience, and more as 
tageous.than its counſels, _ 5108 


A covetous man may de compared to a ſponge: de wich 


| wonderous care hath ſucked up, his heirs Wr un _— 


in ſqueezing out. 0 


It is hardly ever, but at the expence of 2 — own repoſe, 
The 


* * p 


g 


State. - 


ſoul. 
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The Law, which remains without Execution, does not ill re- 
ſemble Fanh without Works. 

The moſt important, and moſt negleAted of all converſations 
is the converſe with one's felf. 

The loſs of time is the moſt irreparable, and it is that which 
diſturbs the leaſt. 

We ate ever more ſenfible of grief than pleaſure : our joys 
paſs in 2 moment, but our griefs are of long continuance. 

The moſt certain proof of A 3 wins is a fincere con- 
fefon of its ignorance. 

He, who is a flave to his paſſions, can never boaſt of being 


free, * v4 


A wiſe Prince, ws takes good council, a reſpects the laws, 
makes his people happy U dut A wy Prince is the ſhame of a 


There i is at leaſt as much courage as ſincerity in conſeffing 
freely our faults or miſtakes. 
The only difference that I find dne the heart of a rich 


and 2 poor was, is, the fft i is filled with Fear, and the ſecond = 
- with Hope. 


It is to be r miſerable to wits for Death 3 but it is to be | 

2 more ſo to fear it. 
To paſs from poverty to wealth, is only changing miſery. 
Envy is not annexed to great talemes, while they languiſh in 


indigence, but it follows them vey cially when fortune does 


them Juſtice, 
Promiſes. without performances are 2s a fine tree without 


fruit. 


The ſickneſs of the body often procures the health of the 


Modeſty no leſs gains the eſteem of men, than pride begets 
their contempt. 


Indulging the pleaſures of the body, ſooner or later, becomes 1 


torment to the ſoul. 
Conſult nature; it will teach you to be content without riches, 


Liſten to avarice, and it will teach you the art of being poor and 


miſerable i in the midſt of plenty. 


The good education of youth, is the moſt fron guarantee for 
the 4. happineſs of a State. 
Soft words have more effect than ſharp ones, as more flies are 
caught by an ounceof honey, than a ton of vinegar. 
It does not depend on us to live in plenty and proſperity ; but 
it is always in our power to mitigate the leverities of adverkity, 
by RET and {anc 


„ The 


——— - — 
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The means of exciting an emulation, advantageous to a State, 
is to recompence generouſly thoſe who have ſerved it. 

It is a rare talent to ſay only what is proper to be known, and 
to know how to conceal what is not proper to be divulged. | 


£2 +34 
QZ £ 
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The. True Ambition of an HonzssT MI Vp. 
WIN I to deſcribe the bleſſings I defire in life, I would be 
 bappy in a few, but faithful friends. Might I chuſe my 
talent, it ſhould rather be good ſenſe than learning. I would 
conſult, in the choice of my houſe, convenience rather than ftate; 
and, for my circumſtances, defire a moderate, but independent 
fortune. +Bufineſs enough to ſecure me from indolence, and lei - 
| ſure enough to have always an hour to ſpare. I would have no 
| maſter, and I defire but very few ſervants. I would not be led 
away by ambition, nor perplexed with diſputes. I would enjoy 
the bleſſing of health, but would rather be beholden for it to a 
regular life, and an eaſy mind, than the fchool of Hippocrates. 
As to my paſſions, ſince we cannot be wholly diveſted of them, I 
would hate only thoſe whoſe manners and actions render them 
odious, and love only where I know IT ought. —Thus would L 
paſs chearfully through that portion of my life which cannot laſt 
always, and with reſignation wait for that which will laſt for ever. 


A PHILOSOPHER. 


* — * 8 
— —— 


IAE DOG AND Tus WOLF, 


I Will, as briefly as I may, 1 
The ſweets of liberty diſplay. 
A wolf half famiſh'd chanc'd to fee 
A dog, as fat as dog could be: 
For one day meeting on the roas, 
They mutual compliments beſtow'd— 
Prithee, ſays Iſgrim, faint and weak, 8 | 
Ho came you ſo well fed and fleek ? | 
l ſtarve, tho' ſtronger of the two.” | 
It will be juſt as well with you. | - | 
(IT de dog quite cool and frank reply'd) | 
| If with my maſter you'll abide.” _ 
I For what?“ „Why merely to attend, 
„And from night thieves the door defend.” | 
«* I gladly will accept the poſt, 
„What ſhall I bear withgſnow and froſt, TT 
And all this rough inclementplight, 
Rather than have a home at night, 


= 7 


« And 
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. < And feed on plenty at my caſe?” ? 

6 Come then with me.”— The wolf agrees 
But as they went the mark he found, 
Where the dog's collar had been bound — 

« What's this, my friend?“ ** Why nothing. Nay, 
« Be moreexplicit, Sir, I pray.” | 
< Pm ſomewhat fierce, and apt to bite, 
; _ «© Therefore they hold me pretty tight, 
f | «© That in the day time I may fleep, 
# « And night by night my vigils keep. 
«< At ev'ning-tide they let me out, 
« And then I freely walk about: 
«© Bread comes without a care of mine, 
I from my maſter's table dine; 
_ «© 'The ſervants throw me many a ſcrap, 
< With choice of pot-liquor to lap 
So I've my belly-full, you find. — 
< But can you go where you've a mind?“ 
«© Not always, to be flat and plain.“ 
„ Then, dog, enjoy your poſt again, 
«© For to remain this ſervile thing, 
« Old Iſgrim would not be a King.“ 


ODE. r HOSPITALITY. 


OOF round the world —obſerve how few 
Friendſhip for friendſhip's ſake purſue, 
| Or conſtancy reward; ; 
How few, in theſe inglorious days, 
(Pamper'd with foreign dainties) praiſo 
The hoſpitable board. 
| Not ſo in good King Henry's reign, 
| | Wen England ftruce o'er Crefly's plain, 
| And brav'd the pow'r of France; 
; *T'was then, when ſmok'd the glorious treat, 
* h Britions were taught to fight and eat, 
Not taught to ſing and dance. 
| Not ſo in pious Charles's days, 
2 When hoſpitality was praiſe, 
And merit's only teſt ; 


Fine ladies then would cat a pound 3 
' | They'd drink too, while the toaft went round, 
on *Apitcher of the beſt. 
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This age, howe'er, grown wond'rous wile, 
One ounce a lady will ſuffice, -— 
And half an ounce a lord : 
Think yoo, dear Sir, my word's a riddle ?— 
"Sooner than lie, I'd break my fiddle $ 

I'd. fooner break my word, | 


What, if we frown, and fret, and fume, 

And ſtorm, and bounce about the room, 
We ne er ſhall turn the tide ; | 

Av'rice prevails in ev'ry quarter, TIE 

Old beer and beef have Joſt their charter, 
And nothing's left but—Pride. 


: 4 by 8. B. of Menheniot, to J. Potter's Queſtion, 22 


Oraber 14. 
DixvDk 400 the ſquare of the 1 9 A 
ay; greg M Ad by g gives | 
4444 ＋ 9 verſed fine = 


53-44 the 2 diameter BE. As {7 
1: 3.1416: : 53.44 to 2 8871 7 
the circumference or length of ——_ 2 
railing. 

As 1 yard: 53.:: 167. 8871 tol! 7 
839. 43558. or 41 l. 5 5d.226 the \ 
price paid for the rai | 
Multiply the ſquare of 53.44 by © VI 


7854 gives 2242,97170944 the 
= of the whole circle. 


«As 12 


fore take twice its breadth, viz. 8 from 53-44 leaves 45.44 the 
diameter within the walk. 

Then , 48 th the, ſquare of 45-44 by 7854, gives 
1621 9344, which ta rom 2242. 2 Raves 
621.2828 10 the area of the walk. 97 F 

As 1 yard 2 1:55. : : 621.282816 to 931924224 or 


461. 118, 11d. og the. price, of. the gravel walle, 
41; Red 50. 226 ditto of the * 


Total, 881. 138. 44 316 


| — _ 


* 


% We have received the like . from J. Ward. 
Auſuur, 


EX 


feet, the breadth of the gravel walk, is 4 yards, there- 


— — —ů — 


9 
| 
4 
| 


Ar, 1 Humphry Barwick, of Paracombe, to the * Enigma 
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Anſwer, by E. Boachet/:a Youth of Kingfton Academy, to Lam- 
dert Bowgen's Queſtion, inferted Sept. g. | 


T required, diſtance of the two places on the arc of 2 
great circle; is 127 deg. 17 min. nearly. 


*, We have received the like aaſwer from the Shipwright at 
Bridgwater. — — 5 


Anſiver, by the 10 4 to W. Woods . inſerted Sept. 4. 


LET 2216 feet, b==1142 feet, and g height ef the 


higheſt tower; then 4 height of the loweſt, and 12* 
the breadth of the river. Whence, per laws of falling bodies, 


Dime a heavy body would fall from the higheſt, and — 
time from the loweſt, Whence per queſtion a 8 


b 4 a” 


9 
which reduced'g gx * will be found==—--==214.12 5 feet the height 


12a 
of the higheſt tower 4x*==95. 1666 feet the height of he loweſt, 


nd 1217392. 564 feet the breadth of the river. 


% We have received the like anſwers from W. Gifford and 


the Shipuright. 


— 


— 


ed June 17. 


N 4 vapour, SHADOW, race, 123 
Serve to illuſtrate the vaia life ot man: 


A QUESTION, Lambert Bawdoa. 
* A plane triangle there is given an argle==33 deg; 45 min. a 


fide adjacent to the ſaid angle=65, and the difference of the 
other two moans 3 to cunſt ruct the triangle, and find (by cal- 


nnen! the lengtn of each ide ? 


4 QUESTION, „ w. Seart. 


GIVEN XY g, xy==136, to find the value of x 
and y by a ſimple <quation, where x denotes my age, and y 
the month | in which & was born ? 


AN 
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And often my labours are found wich the 
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learning was firſt into ſyſtems reduc'd, 


clearly my origin trace, 
And certain I am, there's no ſyſtem produc'd, 
That wants not from me—little grace. 


A Newton or Socrates ne'er could have roſe 
To half the renown they have done, 


If I had not fetter'd their ſentiments cloſe, 


And cruſh'd them with hammer and tone. 


At ſchool or at college my works 12 may * 


Tis literature that's my ſu 


As well as the monarch at court. 


The ladies, too, often encourage my art, 


And ſometimes my works take to bed : 


"Tis true, they're a cordial to lighten the heart, 
And diffipate doubts in the head. 


To Bacchus's revels I often repair, 


His votaries give medelight ; 


 Renouncing thoſe wretches, the children of c care, 


To ſlumber away the dull night. 


But leſt the diſcovery the cranium ſhould rack, 
Another ſmall hint I'll diſcloſe :; 


= any defect ever hangs on my back, 


The cauſe you may trace in my noſe; 


— 


JJ 
HAT I am, or whence I came, 
Puzzles many to explain ; 
- Sometimes high, 2nd ſometimes low, 
Swifter than.the mountain roe : 
| Dreadful ruin oft I bring, 
Sometimes whiſtle, never ſing ; 
Often pleaſing every ſwain, 
Caufing multitudes of flain : 
Alternate pain or pleaſure Ive, 
Without me ye could not ihe: | 
Tho' perhaps I help to fink ye 3 
Pray, fair ladies, what do you think me? 


the folly of attempts 
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' The Foity of COWARDICE and INACTIVITY. 
HERE AH E greater part of moralifts, like other writers, 
V inſtead of caſting their eyes abroad into the living 


BY T Ya world, and endeavouring to form from their own 
| VNV.g obſervations new maxims of practice, and new 


N 
r » hints of theory, content their curiofity with that 


ſecondary knowledge which the perufal of books affords, and 
think themſelves entitled to reverence and to fame by a new ar- 
rangement of an antient ſyſtem, or new illuſtration of eſtab- 
liſhed principles. The ſage precepts of the firſt inſtructors of 


the world are tranſmitted from age to age with little variation, 


and echoed from one author to another, not perhaps without 
ſome loſs of their original force at every repercuffion, 

Among the favourite topics of moral declamation, may be 
numbered the dangers and miſcarriages of imprudent boldneſs, 
our power, and the neceflity of 
modeſt diflidence and cautious deliberation, Every page of every 
Philoſopher is crouded with examples of temerity that ſunk un- 


der burthens which ſhe laid upon herſelf, and called out enemies 


to battle, by whom ſhe was deftroyed, 5 

Their remarks are certainly too juſt to be diſputed, and too 
ſalutary to be rejected; but there is likewiſe ſome danger, leſt ti- 
morous prudence ſhould be too ſtrongly ineulcated, left courage 
and enterprize ſhould be wholly repreſſed, and the mind con- 
gealed in perpetual inactivity by the fatal influence of frigorific 


_ wiſdom. 


Every man ſhould, indeed, carefully compare his force with 
his undertaking ; for though we ought not to live only for our 
own ſakes, or act with regard ſolely to our own advantage, and 
though therefore danger or difficulty ſhould not be avoided, 


merely becauſe we may expoſe ourſelves to miſery or diſgrace, yet 


it may be juſtly required of us not to hazard our lives, or throw 
away our labour, upon inadequate and hopeleſs defigns ; fince 
we might, by a more juſt eſtimate of our abilities, have become 


more uſeful to mankind, 


Vor, IV. 90. 3 Tbere 
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There is, doubtleſs, an irrational contempt of danger, which 
approaches very nearly to the folly, if not the guilt, of ſuicide: 
there is'a ridiculous perſeverance in impracticable ſchemes, which 
is juſtly puniſhed with ignominy and reproach, But ia the wide 
regions of probability, which are the proper province of pru- 
dence and election, there is always room to deviate on either fide 
of reitude, without ruſhing againſt apparent abſurdity ; and 
according to the inclinations of nature, or the impreſſions of 
precept, the daring and the cautious may move in different di- 
rections, without touching upon raſhneſs or cowardice, 
That there is a middle path, which it is every man's duty to 
find, and to obſerve, is unanimouſly confeſſed ; but it is likewiſe 
univerſally acknowledged that this middle path is fo narrow, 
that it cannot eaſily be difeovered ; and ſo little beaten, that 
there are no certain marks by which it can be followed. The 
care, therefore, of all thoſe who have undertaken to conduct 
others, has been, that whenever they decline into obliquities, 
they ſhould be certain to tend towards the fide of ſafety. 

It can, indeed, raiſe no wonder that temerity has been gene- 
rally cenſured ; for it is one of the vices with which few can be 
charged, and which therefore great numbers are ready to con- 
demn. It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the exube- 


 Tance of magnanimity, and the ebullition of genius; and is 


therefore not regarded with much tenderneſs, beczuſe it never 
flatters us by that appearance of ſoftneſs and imbecility which is 
commonly neceſſary to conciliate compaſkon. But if the ſame 
attention had been applied to the ſearch of arguments agaiaſt 
cold deſpondeney, againſt the mean and cowardly dereliction of 
ourſelves, and the folly of pre. ſuppoſing impoſſibilities, and anti- 
 Cipatiny fruftration, many, perhaps, would have been rouzed to 
uſefulneſs, who, having been taught to confound prudence with 
3 ncver ventured to excel, left they ſhould unfortunately 
ail. | 741 29 
| It is always neceſſary to diſtinguiſh our own iatereſt from that 
of others, and that diſtinction will perhaps aſſiſt us ia fixing the 
juft limits of caution and adventurouſneſs, In an undertaking 
that involves the happineſs, or the ſafety of many, we have cer- 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by thoſe who par- 
take the dangers ; but where only ourſelves can ſuffer by miſcar- 
riage, we are not confined within ſuch natrow limits; and ftill 
Tels is the reproach ot temerity, when numbers will receive ad- 
vantages by ſucceſs, and only one be incommoded by failure. 
Men are generally willing to hear precepts by which eaſe is fa- 
voured ; and as no reſentment is raiſed by general repreſentations 
of human folly, even in thoſe who are moſt eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, we conſeſe, without reluctance, that vain 


man 
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man is ignorant of his own weakneſs, and therefore frequently 
preſumes to attempt what he can never accompliſh ; but it ought 
likewiſe to be remembered, that he is no leſs ignorant of his own 
powers, and might perhaps have accompliſhed a thouſand deſigns 
which the 1 — of cowardice reſtrained him from attempt- 

It is obſerved | in the golden verſes of Pythagoras, ** that power 
is never far from neceflity.” The vigour of the human mind 
quickly appears, when there is no longer any place for doubt and 
heſitation, when diffidence is abſorbed in the ſenſe of danger, or 
overwhelmed by ſome reſiſtlefs paſſion. We then ſoon difcover 
that difficulty is, for the moſt part, the daughter of idlenefs, that 
the obſtacles with which our way ſeemed to be obſtructed were 
only phantoms, which we believed real, becauſe we durſt not ad- 
vance to a cloſe examination ; and we learn that it is impoſſible 
to determine, without experience, how much NE may en- 
dure, or diligence perform. 

But whatever pleaſure may be found in the review of diſtreſſes 


when art or courage has ſurmounted them, few will be perſuaded 


to wiſh that they may be awakened by want or terror to the con- 


viction of their own abilities. Every one ſhould therefore en- 


deavour to invigorate himſelf by reafon and reflection, and deter= 
mine to exert, in any laudable undertaking, the latent force that 
nature may have repoſited in him againſt the hour of exigence, : 
before external compulfion ſhall torture him to diligence, It is 
below the dignity of a reaſonable being to owe that ſtrength to 
neceſſity, which ought always to act at the call of choice, or to 
need any other motive to induftry and perſeverance than the de- 
lire of performing the duties of his condition. 
Reflections that may at leaſt drive away deſpair, cannot eaſily 
be wanting to him who has taken a furvey of the world, and 
conſiders how much life is now advanced beyond the ſtate of 
naked, undiſeiplined, uninſtructed nature. Whatever has been 
eftected for convenience or elegance, while it was yet unknown, 
was believed impoffible ; and therefore would never have been at- 
tempted, had not ſome, more daring than the reſt, adventured"to 
bid defiance to prejudice and cenſure : nor is there yet any reaſon 
to doubt that the fame labour would be rewarded with the ſame 
ſucceſs. There are certainly innumerable qualities in the pro- 
ducts of nature yet undiſcovered, and innumerable combinations 
in the powers of art yet untried, It is the duty of every man to 
endeavour that ſomething may be added, by his induſtry, to the 
hereditary aggregate of knowledge and happineſs. To add 
much, ean indeed be the lot of few; but to add ſomething, how- 
ever lirthe; every one may hope; and of every honeſt endeavour 
it is certain, that, however unſucceſsful, it will be at laſt rewarded, 
i Har. A LETTER 
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A LETTER to the Rev. Mr. JOHN WESLEY, accaſianed by hi- 


Pamphlet, entitled, A CALM ADDRESS to the AMERICAN 


 Coronies. 


W HE N the Supporters of Arbitrary Power, among other 
Tools, employ the pen of a Methodiſt Preacher to allure 
the, peaple to a baſe and ſervile ſubmiſſion to every impoſition of 
Power, it becomes the Friends of Liberty to ſtand up and ſhew 


the fallacy of ſuch flaviſh arguments as tend to make the people 


| ſubmit to the violation of their natural rights. Upon this prin- 
ciple does the writer of this letter ſtand forth, and he has very 
fully confuted Mr. Weſley's ſophiſtical arguments. He begins 
with obſervipg, that the principal arguments of Mr. Weſley, in 
his addreſs to the Americans, are taken word for word, without 
acknowledgement, from Dr. Johnſon's pamphlet, entitled, Taxation 


no Tyranny, He then, to ſhew the inconſiſtency of Mr. Weſley's | 


character, makes ſome extracts from a pampblet publiſhed by 
that gentleman in 1770, entitled, Free Thoughts an the preſent State 
of Public Afairs; wherein Mr. Weſley ſays, ** I am no Politi- 
* cian: politics lie quite out of my province.” And in ano- 
ther part of the ſaid pamphlet Mr. Weſley ſays, ** I do not de- 


«© fend the meaſures which have been taken with regard to Ame- 


&« rica: I doubt whether any man can defend them, either on 
* the foot of Law, Equity, or Prudence,” 


The writer pertinently aſks, How comes Mr. Weſley, who 


was no Politician in 1770, to commence one now ? And, How 
comes he now to appear a defender of fuch meaſures as he before 


admitted to be indefenſible? He then proceeds to conſider Mr. 


 Weſley's Calm Addreſs to the American Colonies, 
Rey. SIR, 


© THE grand queſtion which is now debated, as you juſtly 
| obſerve, is this,“ Has the Engliſh Parliament power to tax the 
American Colonies ? Or rather, as it a right to tax the Colo- 


nies—for with reſpect to the poweR ſub judice lis eff? Your 
anſwer to this queſtion is very extraordinary indeed; for you not 


only tell us “ that the Engliſh Parliament has an undoubted right 
to tax all the Engliſh Colonies,” (p. 12, of your addreſs) but 


roundly aftert, (p. 21.) that “ every Sovereign under Heaven 


Has 8 right to tax his ſubjects, that is, to grant their property, 


with or without their conſenc,” Which you ſeem to think you 


ſutheiently explain, by adding, Our Sovereign has a right to 
tax me, and all other Engliſhmen, whether we have votes for 
Parliament-men or no.” 225 5 
And can you then mean it, Sir, as any thing but an inſult, to 
put ſuch a queſtion to the Americans as you do, (p. 22.) Am 


I, or 
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or two millions of Engliſhmen, made flaves becauſe we are 
taxed without our own conſent?” Yes, Sir, if you are taxed 
without your own conſent, you are flaves. If every man that is 
taxed without his own conſent, is not a ſlave, wherein conſiſts 


the difference betwixt flavery and liberty? You ſay to the Ame- 


ricans, (p. 16.) ** What civil liberty can you defire, which youu 
arc not already poſſeſſed of? Do not you fit, without reſtrainr, 
every man under his own vine? Do you not, every one, high or 

low, enjoy the fruit of your labour?“ But pray, Sir, how can 
it be his own vine, when another claims a right of taking it from 
him without his conſent ? Or what man can be affured of en- 
joying the fruits of his labour, if liable, under the colour of 
right, to be deprived of it without his confent ? bat property 


have we (fays the immortal Locke) in that which angther may by 
right take when he pleaſes to himſelf ? It this be not the very quin- 
teſſence of ſlavery, what is? a EE 


He muſt, however, be extremely ignorant of the nature of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution, who does not know that the granting our 
oton property, and not having it diſpoſed of without our content, 
is conſidered as the very ſoul and vital ſpirit of it, the grand pal- 


ladium of Britiſh Liberty, and the bulwark of Freedom. 


— ee intus alit, tatamque inſuſa per artus 

Aens agitat melem, et mag ns je corpore miſcet.” 
I am ſure, Sir, you need not be informed that in England the 

King or Sovereign has nothing to do, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the 


att. 


matter of taxing his ſubjects, nor the Nobilicy, but che people 


alone, the Commons, the repreſentatives of the people; who 
have ever been fo jealous of this fundamental privilege, that no 
money bills are ever ſuffered to originate but from themſelves, 
and, when framed, are never permitted to paſs under the leaſt al- 
teration. And it is this power of the people which, in our well 


balanced conſtitution, ſerves as an equipoiſe to that power which 


is lodged in the other branches of the legiſlature. | 
Were the executive Power, that is, the Sovereign, to deter- 
mine the raiftng of public money, (ſays the celebrated Mon- 
teſquieu,) otherwiſe than by giving its conſent, (and ſutely you 


will not call this a power of taxing) Liberty would be at an 


end.“ Spirit of Laws, B. II. C. 6. 


Taxation and Repreſentation (ſays that able lawyer, and 
truly great man, Lord Camden, in his ſpeech on that ſubject,) 
are inſeparably united. God hath joined them: no Britiſh Par- 
liament can ſeparate them: to endeavour to do it, is to ſtab our 
vitals.—— My poſition is this—F repeat it—lI will maintain it to 
my laſt houx—Taxation and Repreſentation are inſeparable— 


this poſition is founded on the laws of nature ; it is mare; it is 
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itſelf an eternal law of nature; for whatever js a man's own, is 
abſolutely his own ;z no man hath a right to take it from him 
without his conſent, either expreſſed by himſelf or repreſenta- 
tive; whoever attempts to do it, attempts an injury whoever 
does it, commits a robbery ; he throws down the diſtinction be- 
tween Liberty arid Slavery. Taxation and Repreſentation are 
coeval with, and eſſential to this conſtitution,” —Did this doc» 
trine ſtand in need of formal proof, it were eaſy to refer you to a 
variety of antient ſtatutes, which in the moſt expreſs terms re- 


cognize this great principle of the conſtitution. In the time of. 


Edward I. 1297, a ftatute was made to confirm the great char- 
ter, in which it is expreſsly declared, that Aids granted to the 
King ſhall not be taken for a cuſtom, and ſhall not be raiſed 


% but by confent.” And in the year 1306—That ©© The King or 


„ his heirs ſhall have no aid without confent of Parliament,” 
and that“ nothing hall be purveyed to the King's uſe without the 
„ owner's conſent,” But you are no ſtranger, Sir, to theſe and 
many other authorities of a like nature, having ſeen and read 
them.in a performance you once admired ; however, you muſt 
now be ſuppoſed to deipife it. When the Parliament laid a 


tax upon the Palatinate of Cheſter, (ſays Lord Camden in the 
ſpeech before referred to,) and ordered Commiſſioners to collect 
as Commiſſioners were ordered to collect it in other 
the Palatinate refuſed to comply, They addreſſed the 


it th 
count | 
King by petition, ſetting forth, that the Engliſh Parliament had 
no tight to tax them; that they had a Parliament of their own; 


that they bad always taxed themſelves, and therefore deſired the 


King to order his Commiſſioners not to proceed. The King re- 
ceived the petition, and he did not declare them either rebellious 
or ſedicious, but allowed them their plea, and they taxed them- 
ſelves. You may ſee both the petition and the King's anſwer in 
the Records in the Tower.“ There is not (lays the ſame 
truly noble Peer) a blade of graſs, in the moſt obſcure corner of 
tae kingdom, which is not, which was not eser repreſented, ſince 
the conttitution began: there is not a blade of graſs, which, 
whea taxed, was not taxed by the conſent of the proprietor.” 
To overturn all this reafoning, you tell us that you have no 
freehold, and conſequently no vote for a Parliament-man; that 


multitudes beſides are in the fame ſituation ; from whence you 


| Infer that the Sovereign (and it matters not what meaning you 
are pleaſed to affix to this word) bas a right to tax his ſubjects 


with or without their conſent, (See p. 21, of your adreſs.) —. - 


And can you, Sir, confider this as ſolid argument? Or would 


not you yourſelf, in any other caſe, look upon it as the moſt con» 


temptible ſophiſtry ? 


— — äĩe.:—— — — — 


Whether 


generation to generation, you well know, Sir, that Parlia 
were originally never choſen for more than one year, at the expi- 
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Whether you have or have not a freehold, you muſt either be 
able to purchaſe one, if you chuſe it, or elſe your property muſt 
be ſo ſmall, that it can be of no conſequence to you who has the 
granting it; eſpecially as they cannot, you know, give away any 
of your money, without at the ſame time giving much more of 
their own. Forty ſhillings a year freehold. give an Engliſhman a 
voice in the legiſlature of his country, and in many parts of the 
kingdom this privilege is extended to every freeman of a corpo- 
rate town, to everyone that pays the rates to King and poor, and 
in not a few boroughs to every one that boils a pot, Can it then 
be pretended, with any colour of juſtice or reaſon, that in Eng- 
land- the Sovereign hath a right to tax his ſubjects without their 
conſent, when it is ſo glaringly evident that there is not a man in 


England who is able to boil a pot in ever fo deſpicable a hovel, 


but may, if he pleaſes, have a voice in the diſpaſal of bis pro- 
perty ? Suppoſe there were ever ſo many millions of Engliſh- 
men who undervalued their birthright, and did not think it worth 
their while to exerciſe it, yet ſtil] the right it{clf would exit; 
nor could it be ſaid they were taxed without their conſent, 
fince, by not exerting the power the conſtitution gave them of 
diſſenting, had they been ſo diſpoſed, they implicitly, and to all 
intents and purpoſes, gave their conſent. And to keep up this 
power in its full vigour, and to tranſmit it, unimpaired, fgom 
ts 


ration of which term the people again exerciſed their right of 
election, and thereby made it as clearly appear to be true, as you 
are pleaſed pe remptorily to aſſert (p. 5.) it is abſolutely falſe, that 
6 every freeman is governed by laws to which he has conſented.” 
It is therefore fallacious to the laſt degree, and unworthy of a 
man of integritv and candour, to infinuate, as you are pleaſed to 
do, (p. 7.) that the people have ceded to the King and Parlia- 
ment the power of diſpoſing, without their conſent, of both their 


| lives, liberties, and properties.” How is it without their con- 


ſeat, when they retain their place in the legiſlature by their Re- 
preſentatives, and no Act of Parliament is paſſed but with their 
conſent ? By the like mode of reaſoning you undertake to prove, 
(p. 6.) that when the electors are near equally divided, almoſt 
half of them muſt be governed not only without, but even againſt 
their own conſent.” According to which, every Act of Parlia- 
ment that meets with any oppoſition ſhould not be called an Act 
of Parliament, but only an Act of part of the Parliament, ſince 
it was againſt the conſent of many of the Members of Parlia- 
ment. As though every man did not know that in all collective 
bodies the determinations of the majority of that body are al- 
ways conſidered as the determinations of the whole body, and 
; | that 
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that every man who enters into ſociety implicitly conſents that it 
ſhould be ſo.— You may call theſe childiſh quirks, Sir, argu- 
ments ; | call them, and ſo, I believe, will every impartial perſon 
call them, mere quibbles. But poſſibly you think to evade the 
force of criticiſm, by what you afterwards obſerve, (ſpeaking of 
an implicit paſſive conſent to laws made before we were born,) 
namely, that any other than this kind of conſent the condition 
of civil life does not allow.” But if it allows of any kind of 
conſent, why talk of our being taxed without our conſent, 


and againſt our conſent, unleſs it be with an artful defign to en- 


flame your readers minds againſt the Americans, becauſe they 
object to having their money diſpoſed of without their own con- 
fent, that is, without the conſent of their repreſentatives in their 
provincial affemblics ? | 

All the inhabitants of the ſeveral diſtriẽts ought to have 
(fays Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of the Engliſh Conſtitution,) a 
right of voting at the election of a Repreſentative, excepting 
ſuch as are in ſo mean a ſituation as to be deemed to have no will 


of theit own.” — © The Commons (ſays Judge Blackftone, in 


his Commentaries on the Laws of England, B. 1: P. 158.) con- 


fiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom as have not 


ſeats in the Houſe of Lords; every one of which has a voice in 
Parliament, either perſonally or by his repreſentative. In a free 
State, every man who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be in 
ſore meaſure his own governor ; and therefore a branch at leaſt 
of the ligiſlative power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the 
people, And this power, when the territories of the State are 
ſmall, and its citizens eaſily known, ſhould be exerciſed by the 


people in their aggregate or collective capacity. But in fo large 


a State as our's is, this would be impoſſible ; it is therefore very 


wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould do that by their repre- 


ſentatives which it is ĩimprecticadle to perform in perſon _ 
But fo low are your ideas of the power of the people, that you 


challenge any man living (p. 24.) to produce any inſtance in all 


hiſtory wherein the people gave the ſovereign power to any one, 
except to Maſſaniello of Naples; and I know of no reafon for 


your excepting him, unleſs it was to render, as you might think, 
the old Whig doctrine of the Origin of Power being from the 


people, the more ridicolous. However, in return to your chal- 
leage, I aſk you, Sir, from whence any Sovereign ever received 
his power, or could receive it, but from the people ? except you 

will come boldly forth, and avow the old jure-diveno doctrine; in 
which cafe we ſhall expect to ſee the charter of tyranny under the 
broad feal of Heaven, and to have the miracles wrought in con- 
firmation of its divine original well authenticated. You will 
not fail at the fame time to fayour us with the conſequences of 

this 


| 
| 
1 
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this doctrine, and to point out to us the man who is our Kin 
de jure, whoever may be confidered as our King de facto. Till 


this is done, we ſhall ftill conſider the origin of all power, under 


God, to be the people, unleſs you will undertake to ſhew that 
one man has more power than a thouſand men, and is able to go- 
vern them without their own conſent, either expreſſed or implied. 
What is it, Sir, but a pitiful ſophiſm, to deny that any Sove- 
reign, but poor Maſſaniello, ever received his power from the 
people, becauſe you know of no other inſtance in which all the 
people of any particular ſtate or kingdom met together, and for- 
mally conferred the Sovereign power upon any one? What if 


only fifty, or twenty of the Electors of the city of Briſtol, had 


thought proper to have appeared, and actually given their votes 
for Members of Parliament at the laſt election? Would not the 


reſt, by not voting, though they might have done it, be conſidered 
as having implicitly conſented to the choice made by thoſe who 


actually did vote? And ſo, in every change of government, the 


Revolution particularly, was it not the people that, under God, 


transferred the Sovereign power from King James, to that glori- 
ous patron of Britiſh liberty, King William? The many that 
were inactive at that juncture, implicitly, or paſſively (if you 


like that word better) united with thoſe that were active in bring= 
Ing about that important event. And however you may play 
upon the words, and call the uſe of them political cant, the peo- 


ple, and the people only, are the ſource of power: and When 
Dr. Smith, in his ſermon, (p. 31.) talks therefore of the people's 
reſuming the power into their own hands, when not exerciſed for 
the common ſafety, he does not talk of their reſuming, as you 


ſuggeſt, (p. 23.) what they never had, but what they always had, 
and neceilarily had, and which no Sovereign on earth could have, 


but by their conſent. The army with us, is a part of the peo- 
ple, raiſed from amongſt them, cloathed, fed, and paid by them. 
In the cafz of William the Conqueror, the Normon people, it is 


true, were.too powerful for the Saxon or Engliſh people ; but 


how this proves that no Sovereign but Maſſaniello ever received 
his power from the people, you have not yet ſhewn us. I ſhall 


therefore ſtill conſider the people as the origin of power, notwith= 
ſtanding all you have ſaid to the contrary, both in your preſent 


Addreſs to the Colonies, and in your litile piece on the Origin of 


Power, publiſhed ſome years ago; in which, as I remember, un- 


der an artful diſguiſe, you have revived the good old Jacobite 


dactrine of bereditary, indefeaſible, divine right, and of paſſive obe- 


dence. and nan- raſiſtance. | | 
And as the origin of power is from the people, ſo no fact can 


be plainer than. that the people of this country never parted with 


the power of diipoſing of their own money, but always retained 


— hoc - = 


— — — 
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this privilege, as a pledge of their conſtitutional freedom, and a 
glorious mark of their diſtinction from the ſubjects of an arbi- 
trary Government, who, not having the diſpoſal of their own 
money, can be conſidered in no other light than that of ſlaves. 
And why ſhould we even wiſh to deprive of this privilege our 


fellow - ſubjects in America? You yourſelf acknowledge, that 


the Coloniſts have not forfeited any of their privileges by emi- 
gration; but the ſum of your argument to prove the right of 
the Britiſh Parliament to tax them is this: The Americans, by 
crofiing the ſea, have rendered the exerciſe of their right of 
voting in the election of Members of Parliament (ſuppoſing they 
had fuch a light before their emigration) no longer poſſible, But 
„they have not, by abandoning their right in one legiſlature, ac- 
quired a right to conſtitute another; any more than the multi- 
tudes in England, who have no votes, have a right to ere a Par- 
liament for themſelves.” That they are therefore reduced (this 


you intimate is the only conſequence) from the condition of vo- 
ters to that of the innumerable multitude here in England, who 


have no votes. (See pages 8, 9, 10, of your Addreſs.) This is 
your argument; fet us weigh it in the balance of ſound impar- 


tial reaſon, 


If the Americans, by croſſing the ſea, have rendered it no 
longer poſſible for them to have the diſpoſal of their own money, 
you cannot ſurely repreſent their caſe as being only parallel to 
that of thoſe in England who have no votes; it is fundamen- 


tally different, In England, though the people are by no means 


equaily repreſented, which is an acknowledged defect in the con- 
ſtitution, yet every man that has almoſt any degree of property 
may acquire a voice in the legiflature if he pleaſes ; and, if he 


does not, he confents in fact to what is done by others, and ean- 


not therefore, with any propriety, be ſaid to have his property diſ- 
poſed of without his conſent, for he really gives conſent. What 
could he do more, if there were a thoufand new Parliaments 


_ conſtituted? And he may the more eafily be ſatisfied with this 


mode of conſenting to the diſpoſal of his property, becaufe he 
has always this ſecurity, that thoſe who take an active part in the 


_ Giſpoſal of his property, muſt at the ſame time diſpoſe of an equal 
proportion of their own. But not fo with the American: if he 
has not forty ſhillings a year, but forty pounds, or forty thouſand 
pounds a year—yet ſtill, if the Britiſh Parliament claim the 
power of taxing him, he can have no voice in the diſpoſal of his 
property ; and, which is ſtill worſe, thoſe who are to have the 
power of diſpoſing of it, are under every poffible temptation to 
| abuſe that power; becauſe every ſhilling they take out of the 


pocket of an American, is ſo much faved in their own. ' If the 
Americans, Su, are indeed ſubject to ſuch a power as this, their 
MM Ts condition 
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condition differs not from that of the moſt abject Naves in the 
univerſe, If their property may be diſpoſed of without their 
conſent, it matters not who diſpoſes of it—the Great Mogul— 
the Grand Monarque—or the Britiſh Parliament—they have no 
longer any property they can call their own, they are ſlaves, and 
the whole of their property lies at the mercy of thoſe who rule 
over them. 
And is this, Sir, a neceſſary conſequence of their becoming 
Coloniſts? And did they fly from perſecution here, brave the 
terrors of the ſeas, and tranſplant themſelves into an American 
wilderneſs, to obtain the poor conſolation of being neceſſarily in- 
volved in ſlavery, from the very circumſtances of their ſituation ? 
Who can ſoberly entertain fuch a thought? No, Sir, their ſup- 
port under all the fatigues they bore, was the hope of enjoying 
unmoleſted the ſweets of liberty; or, as you expreſs it, of /jit- 
ting every man under his own vine. They left their native 
country (ſays Mr. Hutchinſon) with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that 
they and their poſterity ſhould enjoy the privileges of free and 
natural-born Engliſh ſubjects. “ The Americans (as Lord 
Chatham expreſſes it) are the ſons, not the baſtards, of Eng- 
land.“ The forefathers of the Americans (to uſe the words 
of Lord Camden) did not leave their native country, and ſubject 
themſe]ves to every danger and diſtreſs, to be reduced to a ſtate of 
 flavery : they did not give up their rights ; they looked for pro- 
tection, and not for chains, from their mother country.” 

But you inſiſt upon it, that by croſſing the ſea, though they did 
not give up nor forteit any of their rights, they rendered the ex- 
erciſe of ſome of them no longer poſhble. True, it is no longer 
poſſible that they ſhould vote for Members of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, conſequently no longer poſſible they ſhould be repreſented 
in the Britiſh Parliament, and therefore no longer poſſible - that 
the Britiſh Parliament ſhould diſpoſe of their property without 
their conſent, by their own repreſentatives in their reſpective 
houſes of aſſembly, — without involving them in abſolute ſlavery. 
And muſt they be ſlaves? Is it no longer poflible that they 
ſhould exercife the right of freemen, that they ſhould have Par- 
liaments or Aſſemblies of their own, and grant their own money 
by their ceprefentatives, as we do by our's here, becauſe the Atlan- 
tic ocean rolls betwixt us and them? You ſay they have no right 
to conſtitute another legiſlature ; but why then weie they from 
the very beginning of their exiſtence permitted to form a legiſla- 
tive body, the effigies parva, as Mr. Hutchiaſon ſtiles it, of the 
mother ſtate? [he Commons of America, Sir, repreſented in 
their ſeveral aſſemblies, (to uſe the expreſſions of Lord Chat- 
ham, ) have ever been in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of this their 
conſtitutional right of giving and granting their own money, 

2 2. T hey 
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They would have been flaves, if they had not enjoyed it. The 
idea of a virtual repreſentation of America in this Houſe, (ſays 
his Lordſhip, who was then a Commoner,) is the moſt con- 
temptible idea that ever entered into the head of man, It does not 
deſerve a ſerious refutation. 


[To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE VJ LEWIS XIv. 


WME Great L:wis, as he is falſely called by Frenchmen, gave 
| plain ſigns of a deſpotic and cruel diſpoſition in his early 
age. Several of his at ject Courtiers were entertaining this young 
Monarch in public witn the policy of the Turkiſh Government, 
aſſuring him, That the Sultan had nothing to do but lay the 
word, and, whatever it was, whether to take off a great man's 
head, or to ſtrip him of his eſtate or employment, there was a 
train of ſervants, called Mutes, who executed the command 
without a reply.” I hy, aye, ſays the young tyrant, thts ig to be a 
King indeed! The old Count de Grammont, who heard with in- 
dignation the vile corrupters of youth, immediately interpoſed, 
But, Sir, of theſe ſame Sultans, I have known three ſtrangled by 
their own Mutes within my memory. The Duke de Montalieur 
Was fo pleaſed with this noble freedom, that he forced himſelf 
through the croud of Courtiers, and openly thanked Grammont 
for his honeſt admonition.,  _ 
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PHILosoOPHICAL THOUGHTS on the Economy of BikDs., | 


HE mind of man is conſtantly ſeeking for freſh objects to 
L gratify its contemplative faculty; it roves at large through 
the whole creation, and is bounded only by the immenſity of the 
Deity himſelf, The feathered tribe often engage its attention; 
It contemplates with rapture thoſe tenants of the ſhade who fix 
their penſile tent on the dangerous branches thyt wave aloft in 
the air, or dance over the eddies of the ſtream; by which ju- 
dicious d iſpoſition the vernal gales rock their cradle, and the mur- 
muoring waters lull their young; while both concur to terrify 
the ſhepherd, and keep the ſchool-boy at a trembling diftance. 
Some hide their little houſehold from view, amidſt the ſhelter of 
entangled furze; others remove it beyond reach, in the center of 
a thorny thicket ; and, by one ſtratagem or another, they are 
generally as ſecure and unmoleſted in their feeble habitations, as 
tine foxes that intrench themſc]ves deep in the earth, or as the co- 
nics that rctire to the rock for their citad:1. 
It the fwan has Jarge ſweeping wings to ſpread over her callow 
Þ:cod, the wren makes up by contrivance what is deficient in her. 
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bulk. Small as ſhe is, ſhe intends to bring forth, and will be 
obliged to nurſe up a very numerous iſſue, Therefore, with ſur- 
prizing judgement, ſhe deſigns, and with wonderful aſſiduity 
finiſhes her neſt, It is a neat rotund, lengthened into an oval, 
bottomed and vaulted with a regular concave ; within, made ſoft 
with down ; without, thatched with moſs; and only a ſmall 
aperture left for her entrance, by which means the vivifying heat 
of her body is, during the time of incubation, exceedingly aug- 
mented, Her houſe is like an oven, and greatly aſſiſts in hatch< 
ing her young; which no ſooner burſt the ſhell, than they find 
themſe]ves ſcreened from the annoyance of the weather, and moſt 
comfortably repoſed amidſt the warmth of a bagnio. ; 


— 


ANECDOTE of SHUTE and Kixc CHARLES I. 


M R. R. Shute was a Turkey merchant, and one of the city 
1 Members, a true lover of his K eng and country, and much 
favoured by the King. Mr. Shute had a country-ſeat at Bark- 
ing, in Eſſex, which had been antiently the caſtle of a Baron, 
during the wars between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter; 
but the ſituation was perfectly pleaſant, and had other conveni- 
encies in every reſpect, Mr. Shute was very fond of bowling; 
and as he had a ſoul truly liberal, he kept up the old Engliſh hoſ- 
pitality ; ſo that he ſeldom wanted vifitors, nor did they fail to 
circulate the beauties which they admired, The King being 
ſoon acquainted with the beauties of Mr. Shute's villa, and be- 
ing alfo fond of his favourite diverſion, told him, when he came 
next to Court, that he would take a dinner with him the day fol- 
lowing, and try his {kill on the green. Mr. Shute received his 
Majeſty's propoſals with the higheſt ſatisfaction, and made the 
beſt preparations for the entertainment of his Royal gueſt which 
the ſhortneſs of the notice would admit of. 
The King was fo pleaſed with the place, Shute's ſkill, (he 
was reckoned one of the beſt bowlers in England,) and his own 
entertainment, that when he had a mind to drop ſtate, as he 
called it, and enjoy himſelf as a private man, he would frequently 
retire to Barking-hill, and paſs whole days in Shute's company, 
not as a Sovereign, with his guards, but as a friend, with three or 
four ſelect gentiemen, his attendants.—** Ah, Shute ! (ſaid he 
one day to him, with a deep figh,) how much happier than I art 
thou, in this blefled retirement, tree trom the cares of a Crown, 
a factious Miniſtry, and rebellious ſubjects!“ | 
They generally played high, and punctually paid their loſings; 
and though Mr. Shute often won, yet the King would, at one 
time, 
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time, ſet higher than uſual. Having loſt ſeveral games, how- 

ever, he withdrew, ** One thouſand-pound rubber more, if 
your Majeſty pleaſes, (ſays Mr. Shute,) perhaps luck may turn.” 
No, Shute, (replied the King, laying his hand gently on his 

| houlder,) thou haſt won the day, and much good may it do 
thee ; but i muſt remember I have a wife and children.” 


On DEFORMITY ad BEAUTY. 


| A N unconcerned behaviour, with relation to our perſons, 
whether beautiful] or defective, recommends the former, and 
takes off from the deformity of the latter; for no man ought to 
be pleaſed, or diſpleaſed with himſelf, upon conſiderations which 
he had no choice in. The beauties, whether male or female, are 
generally the moſt untractable people of all others. The hand- 
fome fellow is ſo much a gentleman, and the fine woman has 
ſomeihing ſo becoming, and they expect ſuch great allowances, 
and give fo little to others, that there is no enduring either of 
them. Theſe fort of gentlemen are graceful enough to omit, or 
do what they pleaſe 3 and theſe beauties have charms enough to 
do and fay what would be diſobliging in any but themſelves. 
Difndence and preſumption, upon account of our perſons, are 
equally faults ; and both ariſe from the want of knowing, or ra- 
ther endeavouring to know ourſelves, and for what we ought to 
be valued or neglected: and as our perſons are not of our own 
making, when they are ſuch as appear defective or uncomely, it 
is an honeſt and Jaudable fortitude to dare to be ugly. As there 
is no guilt in a natural imperfection, we ought to be contented 
with our countenance and fhape, ſo far as never to be uneaſy on 
that account* It is happy for a man, who has any defects in his 
_ perien, if he can be as merry upon bimſelf as, others are apt to be 
upon him. One ſource of uneaſineſs, and miſery of human life, 
eſpecially among thoſe of diſtinction, ariſes from nothing ia the 
world elſe but too fevere a contemplation of an indefeaſible con- 
texture of our external parts, or certain natural and invincible 
Cifpofitions to be fat or lean. All the graces in men's perſons are 
naturally winning and attractive, it they think not of them, but 
loſe their force in proportion to their endeavours to make them 
fuch, | | — 
Beauty has been the delight and tor ment of the world, ever 
ſince it began: in ſome it is lovely, in ſome agreeable ; in ſome 
inſolent, in ſome attracting ; in fume commanding, One Phi- 
loſopher calls it a ſhort-lived tyranny, another a filent fraud, ano- 
ther royalty without force; another ſays, that beautiful perſons 
carry 
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carry letters of recommendation in their looks. —It has been ob- 
ſerved, that people can bear any quality better than beauty. 


Dr, Corser, Biſhop of Norwich, his New-Year's-Gift zo his 
Son Vincent Corbet, at Eaton. 


W HAT I ſhall leave thee, none can tell, 
Y Bur all ſhall ſay, I wiſh thee well. 

I wiſh thee, Vin, before all wealth, 

Both bodily and ghoftly health: | 
Nor too much wealth nor wit come to thee, 
So much of either may undo thee, 

I wiſh thee learning, not for ſhow, 

Enough for to inſtruct and know 

Not ſuch as gentlemen require, 

To prate at table, or at fire. 

I with thee all thy mother's graces, 

Thy father's fortune, and his places: 

I with thee friends, and one at Court, 

Not to build on, but to ſupport ; 

To keep thee, notin doing many 
Oppreſſions, but from ſuff ring any. 

I wiſh thee peace in all thy ways, 

” Nor lazy, nor contentious days; 
4 And when thy ſoul and body part, » 
As innocent as now thou art. 


Tat FF FP IE 
CHARMER of a loneſome hour! _ 
| Pipe enchanting ! furnace bright! 
Thou a clogged brain can'ft ſcour, 
And the heavy heart make light, 
Bur, tobacco, lovely plant, 
© When I ſee thee, loſt in air, 
Swift as lightning ſhoot aſlant, 
I behold life's picture fair. 
I, like thee, a vital ſpark, 
Fed by aſhes, call to mind 
That one day it muſt be dark, 
Nougnt but aſhes left behind. 
Bluſhing I ſurvey the chace, 
While the ſmoke we both purſue ; 
I as eager in my race, 
And as nimble full as you, 


On 
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A L tbe ſplendor which wealth can diſplay 
Is fo vain, that it quickly muſt cloy ; 
Like a bubble, it ſoon melts away, 


If Hope does not heighten the joy. 


Sweet paſſion ! without thee the ſoul 
In the midſt of fruition would tire; 

Into times yet unborn thou canſt roll, 
And expand on the wings of deſire, 


It was Hope that firſt planted my vine, 
And its cluſters luxuriouſly ſpread ; 
Rear'd my fig-tree, whoſe branches entwine, 
And wo eratefully ſhadow my head. 


Hope comforts the mourner's ſad ſtate, 


Sooths the wretch who is ſtruggling with * 
Bids the captive ſupport his hard fate, 
And to home turns his eyes back again. 


Bright charmer ! ah! live in my breaſt, 


Round my temples thy. garland ſtill bind; 
Thou ſhalt calm all my forrows to reſt, 


And cheer with thy ſun-ſhine my mind. 


Verſes on the Death of a Couxrxx SExrox. 


H ERE lies old Hare, worn out with care, 
Who oftimes toll'd the bell; 
Cou'd dig a grave, and ſet a Rave, 

And lay Amen full well. 


For ſacred ſong he'd Hopkins's tongue, 

And Sternhold's eke alſo; 

With cough and hem, he'd ſtand by them, 
As far as Tungs would go, 


Full many a feaſt for worms he dreſt, 
Himſelf ſtill wanting bread ; 


But, ah ! he's gone, with ſkin "ond 3 
Too ſtarve them now he's dead. 


Here take his ſpade, follow his trade, 
Now he is out of breath ; 
Cover the bones of one who once 
; | Wrought joutney-work for death. . TEM 
. | -FORTUNE, 
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FORTUNE, a FaLz ; by the Perſian Phileſophe# Saadi. 


Friend once came to complain to me of his ſituation, I 
have no fortune, ſaid he, and I have a numerous family; I 
can no longer ſupport the load of their wretehedneſs and my own. I 
deſign to remove from my country, where [am aſhamed of my po- 
verty, In diſtant countries I ſhall be poor without bluſhing, as 
being there unknown : ſeveral wretches have flept an eternal 
ſleep in the boſom ef the ſtranger, and they have found ſome 
comfort by being neither deſpiſed nor regretted. One only mo- 
tive ſtill detains me; I cannot bear my enemies ſhould triumph 
over me; they will ſay, if I depart, Lo! that wretch goes into voluntary 
baniſhment, on whom pleaſure never ſmiled in his own country, 
If I can gain upon myſelf to deſpiſe theſe idle ſpeeches, and 
get away, I think I am not without talents and knowledge, and 
that I might put them to ſome uſe in foreign countries : I write a 
good hand ; I am acquainted with arithmetic ; and, if you are 
| pleaſed to recommend me to your friend the Governor of Ghu- 
liſtan, and he is inclined to employ me in the King's buſineſs, 
fortune may be tired of perſecuting me; perhaps I may attain to 
dignities.—— Friend, ſaid I to him, take care of what you are 
about: there are two ſorts of places under Kings; thoſe which 
afford neceſſaries, and thoſe which give power. In the former, 
one may be quiet enough; in the latter, one is ſurrounded by 
dangers : you muſt reſolve to be contented with a little, or to 
fear much, | | | | 
My friend anſwered me, that, in his preſent ſituation, he had 
no mind to make ſuch reflections; that hope was his only conſo- 
lation, to which he defired to devote himſelf ; and that, as to 
other reſpects, his probity would be always his ſecurity. Alis! 
ſaid I to him, you make me call to mind a ſtory of a certain fox, 
indeed ſomewhat more prudent than you are. A perſon, once 
ſeeing him run with all his might towards his hole, aſked him, 
Why this precipitate flight? Haſt thou been guilty of a crime 
for which thou feareſt puniſhment ?: — Of none, ſaid the fox, 
God be thanked, and my conſcience accuſes me of nothing ; but 
I have juſt heard the King's Officers ſay that they wanted a dro- 
medary.— Well, then! What is the dromedary to you? What 
have you common with him ?—-—Good God! ſaid the fox, 
witty folks have always enemies: if one took it in his head to 
ſhew me to the King's Officers, ſaying, There goes a dromedary ! 
1 ſhould be catched and chained up without their giving them- 
ſelves the leaſt trouble to examine me.——Friend, I make the 
application to you: I know your integrity; but falſe men will 
hide from you the ſnares they will lay under your ſteps; the 
wicked will undermine you by baſe infiauations ; the Prince will 
Vox. IV, go, 2 A —_ be 
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be prepoſſeſſed againft you; and whom will you find to under- 
take your defence? Be moderate: the fea opens the way to 
wealth z but, if you love ſecutity, remain on the ſhore. As 
your friend, it is my duty to adviſe you to the beſt; it is my 
duty alſo to do you whatever ſervice lies in my power, and there- 
_ I will go and give you a letter for the Govetnor of Ghu- 
Wan _ Kings 


The next day my friend ſet out with my letter. The Gover- 
vernor firſt gave him a ſmall employment: he was found to be a 


man of judgement, dexterity, and addreſs: he was ſoon ad- 
vanced, and his behaviour gave equal ſatisfaction in higher poſts. 
At length he was ſent for to Court. The King liked and 

eſteemed him, and he became his favourite ; he was poitited out 
| by the finger: There, ſaid they, is the friend of our maſter, It 

was not long before 1 received an account from him of his ſue- 
ceſs, and | ſhared in his joy.—— God be praiſed, ſaid I : I fee 


| pluinly that none ſhould ever deſpair of happineſs ; the fources of 
good and evil are hidden from us, and we know not which ſhould 


ſpring up to water the ſpan of life, 
| _ Shortly after, I went to perform the pilgrimage of Mecca. 
Returning, I met in a deſart, but very agreeable valley, a man in 


the garb uf a peaſant, coming from his hut towards me lau ning : 
a 


and finging. He accofted me in a road ſhaded with tall tre 


ſaid to me, The Courtiers, whom you deſcribed to me, have : 
been my enemies ever fincethe day the King approached me to his 


perſon : they accuſed me of plots againſt the State, and of dange- 


raus innovations; the King was remiſs in examining into the N 


truth. My friends, thoſe whom I had obliged, were filent ; and 
ſome of them joined with my accuſers. I was thrown into 2 
frightful priſon, where my folfetings were great: I got out, and 
was baniſhed, after being ſtripped of all my wealth. You gow 
again ſce nie poor, yet contented :; I have now a thorough know- 
Iedge of men and fortune; I have a cottage, and the ſpot of 
ground which I cultiwate is ſufficient for my wants and thoſe of 
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ANECDOTES of @ noble Regard ts Public Liberty among 
SO the Antients, 5 | 
WHILST Epaminondas, the Theban, was lying on the 

ground mortally wounded with a ſpear at the battle of 
Leuctra, all that troubled him was the event of the battle, and 


what was become of his arms; but on his fhield 41 
to him, wich aſſurances that the day had gone on the n' 


ſide, be ſaid to the bye-ſtanders, with a chearfal countenance, = 


Let not this day, friends, be conſidered. as the end of 
8 © 8 1 5 but 
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but as the beginning of my happineſs, and the conſummation of 
my glory. I bave the fatisfaction of kaving my country vidto- 
rious, haughty Sparta humbled, and Greece freed. Then draw- 
ing the ſpear out of his breaſt, he expired. 

After this ſevere defeat, the Spartan omen > whoſe fons had 
fallen in the action, went in proceffion, decked with flowers, to 
thank the Gods for making them the mothers of ſuch brave 
fons.; whilſt, on the other hand, thoſe mothers, whoſe fons had 
faved themſcives by flight, bid chemfelves in their houſes, aſham- 
cd of having given birth to men who would fy from an enemy. 

The Privernares, a tribe of the Volſcians, had for liberty and 


country, thoſe watch - words of all free nations, maintained abfti- 


nate and bloody 17 againſt the Romans, till being unable to 


keep the field, they ſhut Scenkelees up in their city, where the 


Conful Plautius haſtencd to beſiege them. 

This gallant people, after holding out to the laſt extremity, 
ſent 2 Deputation to Rome with propoſats of peace. Og 
the Senate aſking the Deputies, what chaſtiſement they thought 
they had deſerved ? The chaſtifement (anſwered they) due to 


_ thoſe who looked l themſelves as deſerving of freedom, and 
one 


who, as ſuch, had 5 
inheritance. ” Rut (replied the Conſul) if Rome is pleaſed to 


mer you fayour, may we promife ourſelves that you will faith- 


all they could to preſerve that valuable 


fully obſerve the peace?“ “ Yes, you may, returned the Depu- 


ties, as far as the conditions of the peace are equitable aud = 


mane, and fuch as we nerd not blufh at; but, if it be a diſgrace- 
ful peace, you are not to imagine that if neceflity now forces us 


io clofe with it, that it will de of any weight towards the ob- 


ſervance of it,” This anſwer ſome Senators ſpoke again(t as 
haughty, but athers, of more noble fentiments, highly extolled 
the Deputies, and moved for a refolution of the Sruate, that ene- 


mies, whom ſuch trying adverfaries could not difpiric, deſerved” | 


the honour to be made Freemen of Rome. 


ARTICLES of the ROMISH FAITH, ' whereby Proceſtants 


may. ſee the grofs Abfurdity of that Church, 


HE twelve articles of the Romiſh faith, additional to the 
dual ve Chriſtian ones, which are contained in the Apoſtle 3 


creed, as ta the ſum and ſubſtance of them. Theſe twelve ad- 


ditional articles are contained in the famous Bull of Pope Pius 
IV. dated at Rome in the year 1564, in which he procceds to 
charge all men: that would be faved, not only 


$68 following 


to on and ſwear” 
— Apoſtles creed, but alſo to the 
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following articles, (anamathizing all that do not ſo) viz..1f, I 
do al ſa, i, e. together with the articles of the Apaſtles creed, I 
moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoftolical and ecc]eſipſtical 
traditions, and all other obſcrvations and conſtitutions, of the 
the fame, i, e. the Roman church. 2d, I do;admit the ſacred 
ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that holy mother church doth, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and interpretation of them ; 
which 1 will receive and interpret according to theunanimous 
conſent of the Fathers. 3d, I do profeſs and believe. that there 
-are ſeyen ſacraments of the new law, truly and praperizifa called, 
inftituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and . neceſſary to the ſalva- 
tion of mankind, though not all of them to every perſon. Theſe 
are baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme unction, 
orders, and marriage, which do all of them confer grace. And 
I do believe that of theſe baptiſm, confirmation and orders may 
nat be repeated without ſacriledge. I do alſo. receive and admit 
the received and approved rites of the Catholic, i. e. Roman 
Church, in her ſolemn adminiftration of the above ſaid ſacra- 
ments. 4th, Ido receive all and every thing that hath been de- 
fined and declared by the holy council of Trent concerning ori- 
ginal fin and juſtification, 5th, I do profeſs that in the maſs 
there is offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice 
for the quick and the dead; and that in the moſt holy ſa nt 
of the Euchariſt there is truly, really, r body 
and blood, together with the Soul and Divinity of, our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt; and that there is a converfian, made of e whole 
ſubſtance of the bread into the body, and of the who 1 
of the wine into the biood; which converſion. the Catholic 
Church calls Tranfubſtantiation. 6th, I confeſs that, under one 
kind only, whole and entire Chriſt, and a true ſacrament is taken 
and received. 7th, Ido firmly believe that is a purgatony, and 
that the ſouls kept priſoners there do receive help by the ſuffrages 
of the faithful. 8 h, I do likewiſe believe, that the ſaints reign- 
ing with Chriſt are to be worſhipped and prayed unto, and that 
they do offer prayer to God for us; and that their relicks are to 
be had in veneration. qgth, I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the 
images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed Virgin, the mother of God, and 
of other ſaints, ayght to be had and retained, and that due 
honour and veneration ought to be given to them. roth, I do 
affirm that the powers ot indulgence was left 'by/Chrift in the 
Church, and that the ute of them is very beneficial. ro Chriſtian 
people. 11th, I do acknowledge the holy Catholie and Apoſto- 
lic Roman Church to be the mother and miſtreſs of all eHurches : 
And I do promiſe and. ſwear true obedience to the Biſhop of 
Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apoſtles, and 
Vicar of Jeſus Chtiſt. % { do undoubtediy receive and pro- 
2 | | | | e 
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feſs all other things which have been delivered, defined; and de” 
clared by the ſacred canons and oecumenical councils, and eſpe- 
cially by the holy Synod of Trent; and all things contrary 
thereto; and all herefies condemned, rejected, and anathematized 
by the Church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and anathe- 
— v 3, 1 1 1 n l 
This is a fair proſpect of Popery without any miſrepreſentation, 
bf ſo muett 48 a comment; for theſe are the words of the Creed 
itſelf, which all Papiſts are obliged to believe and profeſs, in order 
te fal vation, and whictr all thofe that enter into religidus orders 
do folemnly ſwear unto ; and therefore it is plain that theſe things 
are not looked upon by the Church of Rome as diſputable opi- 
nions, but as neceſſary articles of faith. 8 
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Anſwer, by E. Boucher, ts W. Wood's Quellen, inſerted Sept. 30. 


T ET TCSG repreſent the C 
L given ſpheroid, and FDEH — | 
the required cylinder. Mr. Donn | 
has demonſtrated, in his Tolution /# | & | 


to Queſtion XII. in the Miſcel- 5. / 165 
lanea curioſa Mathematica, page 
62, vol. IT. that AB==AS, di- W TY 


viced by the ſquare root of 3, ö 
vided by . 1.73205 = 17.30 6 NS 
inches. Hence JB==34.641, and DE=39. 192 inches. 
„We have received the like anſwer from W. Jones of Car- 
hampton, and W. Bond, e e IE 


mn IS 


Arſwer, by John Hanford, to W. Litſon's Dueflian, inſerted 
Odlober 28. VE 
7 QUR queſtion one night, Sir, I try'd to explain, 
And think that my labour has not prov'd in vain: 
Thirty-five ſhillings the coblers did afford, 
4 The like ſum was paid by the taylors, good Lord. 
Y __ pouncs and two ſhillings the weavers did "©, & 
| The tinkers a guinea, I think, I may ſay. 
_ What each company paid already I've told: 
W hat *twas for each man I am next to unfold, - ( | | 
One ſhilling and-nine-pence each tinker paid down 3 - 
A weaver had two-pence againſt his half crown,  _ . 
= As 
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As far the taylars, tho pretty good drinkers, 

Each one paid no more than each of the tinkers : 
Fach cobler fixteen-pence, with three farthings more, 

And one fifth of a farthing added to ſente. 4 
Le given the anſwer ; the proof 's left to 500. 
Peruſe it and ſee if Pve anſwer'd it true. 


„„ We have received the like anſwers from 4 you W. 
Thomas, and J. Woolcott. | 


Heſtwer, by J. Terrell, of Porlock, to W. Giifrd' 2 


inſerted Other 7. 


II appears that A ſold 45 dag bags of wheat at 8s. per bag, which 
| = amounts to 181. B fold 55 bags of barley at 4s. per bag, 
which amounts toirk, Which quantities of wheat and harley, 
added together, make 100 bags; and the two ſums of money 
added together make 29]. as required. | 
Again, Couat, as per queſtion, if A had as much wheat as B 

| Had barley, viz. 55 bags, at 8s. pes bag, amounts to 22]. Again, 
if B had as much barley as A had wheat, viz. 45 bags, | * 
per bag, amounts to gl. as required. . | 


We baue received the like 8 from w. Woods 
w. Lend, W. Jones, and W. Stn. ö 


— — — 


Full 5 — ta tbe 3 Lip if gran, inſerted. 


ober 21. 


0 LD fate but grant me a ſmall plot of ground, 


I'd be at expence to wall it all round ; 

A gard*ner's affiſtance I then would crave 

To ftock it with fruits, the beſt he could have: 
Currants and Strawberries I do admire ; 

Raiſins and Codlins I'd like wiſe defire ; 

Pears, Pippens, Raſberries, eminent fruit, 
Wallnuts and Cherries my guſto would ſuit; 
Plembs, Oranges, Grapes, whate'*er I dote-on, 
To garniſh oy tadle, who am 4 Weſt . 


— 


An ln of FISH, 51 8. of Plymouth Yard, 


ART of a thing uſed in ſeaſouing, and the Scotch pronun- 
ciation for man. 


2 Four- 


3 
— om. 
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2. Four- ſevenths of a word ſignifying perplexity, and a con- 
ſonant. | oo 3 Ro a 
3- An amuſement much uſed in Holland in the winter ſeaſon. 
. A virgin. | 
5 Whas is immortal, 
6. A conſonant, and what is uncommon. | | 
7. Half of a Turkish head- covering, and three-eighths of a 
{kilful in herbs. 1 92 | 
8. A wild prickly tree, and a caſk, 
9. Four-ninths of a mechanic. 3 . 
10. Three- ſevenths of to hide, and three-eights of a country. 
11. To perform, and two-thirds of coatſe bread corn, * 
12. A number, and two-fiſths of a feat. 


1 1 ol — —_ EY 
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4 QUESTIO N, by John Woolcott, of Southmolton. 


F the chord line of the ſegement of a globe is multiplied into 
the verſed fine, it will produce 168.75 inches; but if the 
chord line is divided by the verſed fine, the quotient will be 


Zinches. What is the axis of the whole globe, and its weight in 


pounds Troy, ſuppoſing it to be made of ſolid gold ; and what 
will it amount to at 3l. 178. 10d. halfpenny per ounce? _ 


II QUESTION, &y John Handford, of Exeter. 
4 B, and C, a ſtock compoſe 
217 Of pounds juſt fifty. two; R 
And do deſire, as I ſuppoſe, * 
The favour, Sirs, of you 
To find the ſtock each man put in, 
Likewiſe his ſhare of gain 
By what I ſhall relate, I think, 
Dis eaſy to Explain, 
Thirty-two months A's was in ſtock, 
And B's juſt forty-eight ; 
C's was in trade juſt twenty-four; 
So far I think Pm right. 
Forty-five pounds I think were gain'd 
Among the partners three, 
Of which what A had for his ſhare 
Is yet unknown to me. 


B : hag : 
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B had one half as much as A, 
And half as much as C; 
And C Rad for his ſhare, I think, 
Two thirds as much as B, | 
Thus much premis'd, be pleas'd to tell 
What each man firſt put in, 
And what each man had for his ſhare | 
Of the ſaid total gain? LT | 


— — 


4 PARADOX, by W. Litſon, of Linton. 


| 1 children at once time were born, 
And liv'd for fev'ral years; 
And at one time did both expire, 
Plainly to me appears. To 
Yet one the other did outlive, 
And him ſome months ſurpaſs : 5 
Ye miſcellanious wits pray tel] . 
How it could come to paſs. 


| | as 


4 ENIGMA, „ os fan. 


JM an odd kind of monſter, and of a ftrange ſhape, 

That the fineſt of limners can't perfectly ape; 
Tho' my colour by moſt is allow'd to be yellow, 
Yet I make thoſe that keep me look pale as doth tallow : 
On their vitals I conſtantly prey night and day, | 
And with fretting and vexing I wear them away. 

I makehim ftill feek with a diligent eye | 
To find out the thing he's unwilling to ſpy : | 

For when he hath found it, it makes him look ſad ; 
Nay, a hundred to one but makes him half mad, 
And whoſoc'er keeps me is highly to blame: 
Therefore, if you can, pray diſcover my name. 


* 1 2 2 


Tu ON T RAS T. 


14 alone has that to give 
Which makes it life, to die or live: 
For if we live, our life is peace; 
Or, if we die, our joys increaſe. 
Now vice can only that ſupply 
Which makes it death to live or die; 
For, if we live, tis pain to-morrow, 
And, if we die, tis endleſs ſorrow, 


2 _—— 


* n 
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[ Number 91. } 


The INFLUENCE of ENVY and INTEREST compared. 


EAX HE hoſtility perpetually exerciſed between one 
XY man and another, is cauſed by the defire of many 
Bf T Ye for that which only few can poſſeſs. Every man 
Fx would be rich, powerful, and famous; yet fame, 
+ XX of power, and riches, are only the names of relative 
conditions, which imply the obſcurity, dependence, and poyerty 
of greater numbers. „„ 
This univerſal, and inceſſant competition, produces injury and 


wc 


malice by two motives, intergſ and envy ; the proſpect of adding 


to our poſſeſſions what we can take from others, and the hope of 


alleviating the ſenſe of our diſparity by leſſening others, though 


we gain nothing to ourſelves. 
Of, theſe two malignant an 


bable, at the firſt view, that Intereſt has the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
extenſive influence, It is eaſy to conceive that opportunities to 
ſeize what has been long wanted, may excite defires almoſt irre- 
fiſtible ; but, ſurely, the ſame eagerneſs cannot be kindled, by an 
accidental power, of deſtroying that which gives happineſs to 
another, It muft be more natural to rob for gain, than to ravage 
only for miſchief, | | | 
Yet there is reaſon to think, that the great law of mutual be · 
nevolence is oftener violated by Envy than by Intereſt ; and that 
moſt of the miſery which the defamation of blameleſs actions, or 
the obſtruction of honeſt endeavours, brings upon the world, is 


inflicted by men that propoſe no advantage to themſelves but the 
ſatis faction of poiſoning the banquet which they cannot taſte, 


and blafting the harveſt which they have no right to reap. 
Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow compaſs, The num- 


ber is never large of thoſe who can hope to fill the poſts of de- 


graded power, catch the fragments of ſhattered fortune, or ſuc- 
ceed to the honours of depreciated beauty. But the empire of 


Envy has no limits, as it requires to its influence very little help 
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d deftruQive powers, it ſeems pro- 
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from external circumſtances, Envy may always be produced by 
idleneſs and pride; and in what place will not they be found? 

| Intereſt requires ſome qualities not univerſally beſtowed. The 
ruin of another will produce no profit to him who has not diſ- 
cernment to mark his advantage, courage to ſeize, and activity to 
purſue it; but the cold malignity of Envy may be exerted in a 
torpid and quieſcent ſtate, amidſt the gloom of ſtupidity, in the 
caverts of cowardice, He that falls by the attacks of Intereſt, 
is torn by hungry tygers ; he may diſcover and reſiſt his enemies. 
He that periſhes in the ambuſhes of Envy, is deſtroyed by un- 
known and inviſible affailants, and dies like him who is ſuffocated 


dy a poiſonaus vapour, without knowledge of his danger, or 


poſſibility of conteſt, 
Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome hazard. He that hopes 
ta gain much, has commonly ſometbing to loſe z and when he 


_ ventures to attack ſuperiozity, if he fails to conquer, is irreco- 


verably cruſhed. But Envy may act without expence, or dan- 
ger. To ſpread ſuſpicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate 
ſcandal, requires neither labour nor courage. It is eaſy for the 
author of a lye, however malignant, to eſcape detection; and 
infamy needs very little induſtry to aſſiſt its circulation. 
Envy is almoſt the only vice which. is practicable at all times, 


aud ig every place; the only paſſion which can never lie quiet 


for want of irritation : its effects, therefore ate every where diſ- 
coverable, and its attempts always to be dreaded, 

It is inpoſible to mention a name which any advantageous 
diſtinction has made eminent, but ſome latent animoſity will 
burſt out. The wealthy trader, however he may abſtract himſelf 
from public afairs, will never want thoſe who hint with Shylock, 
that ſhips are but boards ; and that no man cas properly be 
termed rich, whoſe fortune is at the mercy of the winds, The 
beauty, adorned only with the unambitious graces of innocence 
and modeſty, provokes, whenever ſhe appears, a thouſand mur= 
murs of detraction, and whiſpers of ſuſpicion. The genius, 
even when he endeavours only to entertain with pleaſing images 
of nature, or inſtruct by unconteſted principles of ſcience, yet 
ſuffers perſecution from innumerable critics, whoſe acrimony is 
excited merely by the pain of ſeeing others pleaſed, and of bear- 
ing applauſes which another enjoys. „„ 

The frequency of Envy makes it ſo familiar, that it eſcapes 
out notice; nar do we often refloc upon its turpitude or malig- 
nity, till we happen to feel its influence. When he that has 
given no provocation to malice, but by attempting to excel in 


ſome uſeful art, finds himſelf purſued by multitudes whom he 
never ſaw with all the implacability of perſonal refentment ; 


when he perceives clamour and malice let looſs upon bim as a 
| public 
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public enemy, and incited by every ſtratagem of defamation ; 
when he hears the misfortunes of his family, or the ſollies of his 


youth, expoſed to the world; and every failure of conduct, or 
defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he then learns to ab - 
hor thoſe artifices, at which he only Jaughed before, and diſco- 
vers how much the happineſs of life would be advanced by the 
eradication of Envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a flubborn weed of the mind, and ſeldom 
yields to the culture of philofophy. There are, however, con- 
hiderations which, if carefully implanted, and diligently propa- 
gated, might in time overpower and repreſs it; ſince no one can 
nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as its effects are only ſhame, 
anguiſh, and perturbation, 

II is, above all other vices, inconfiſtent with the character of a 
ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to very weak 
temptations. He that plunders a wealthy neighbour, gains as 
much as he takes away, and improves his own condition in the 
ſame proportion as he impairs another's ; but he that blaſts a 
flouriſhing reputation, muſt be content with a ſmall dividend of 
additional fame, fo ſmall as can afford very little confolation to 
balance the guilt by which it is obtained. 

It is, indeed, a dangerous and empirical morality, which cares 
one vice by means of another. But Envy is fo baſe and de- 
teſtable, ſo vile in its original, and ſo pernicious in its effeQts, that 
the predominance of almoſt any other quality is to be defired, It 
is one of thoſe lawleſs enemies of ſociety, againſt which poi- 
foned arrows may honeſtly be uſed, Let it, therefore, be con- 
ſtantly remembered, that whoever envies another, confeſſes his 
ſuperiority ; and let thoſe be reformed by their pride, who have 
loſt their virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the injuries which Envy incites, 
that they are committed againſt thoſe who have given no inten- 
tional provocation; and that the ſufferer is marked out for ruin, 
not becauſe he has failed in any duty, but becauſe he has dared to 
do more than was required, 
| Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the help of fome qua- 

lity which might have produced eſteem or love, if it had been 

well employed: but Envy is mere unmixed and genuine evil; it 
purſues a hateful end by deſpicable means, and deſires not ſo 
much its own happineſs as another's miſery, To avoid depra- 
vity like this, it is not neceſſary that any one ſhould aſpire to he- 
roiſm or ſanctity ; but only, that he ſhould refolve not to quit 
the rank which nature affigns him, and wiſh to maintain the 
dignity of a human being. 
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A LzTTER to the Rev, Mr. JOHN WESLEY, accafioned by his 


Pamphlet, entitled, A CALM ADDRESS to the AMERICAN 


. »« [Continued from Page 210, and concluded.) 


Bur if the Coloniſts contend for the exerciſe of this right of 


granting their own money, you aſſert (p. 20.) in your uſual 
dogmatic ſtyle, ** they contend for neither more nor leis than in- 
dependency.” And immediately add, Why then do they talk 
of their rightful Sovereign? They acknowledge no Sovereign at 


all.” To which I anſwer, in the words of the judicious and 


truly diſpaſſionate author of An Argument in Defence of the Cols- 
nizs, &c. p. 112. 1 
We need not (ſays this author) go fo far back as the Act of 


Union to find a people that will not allow the ſupreme legiſlature 


of Great Britain to alter a ſingle letter in a law to tax them, and 


1 are no more independent than the people of the Colonies. 
Treland is ſubject to the ſame Sovereign as America, The peo- 
ple in Ireland chuſe their own repreſentatives, ſo do the people 


in the Colonies, The people in Ireland are taxed by their own 
repreſentatives, ſo have the people in the Colonies been ever fince 
their firſt ſettlement. The Crown appoints the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland—the Crown appoints the Governors of the Colonies. 


The Lord Lieutenant calls the meeting of the legiſlative body 
in Ireland. In the Colonies, the Governor calls an Aſſembly 
when he thinks proper, and adjourns, prorogues, and diffolves it, 
at his pleaſure. The Iriſh Acts are ſent over to be allowed (nor 


dy the Britiſh Parliament, but) by the Crown. The Acts of the 


Colonies are the ſame, The repreſentatives choſen by the peo- 


ple of Ireland will ſuffer no duties to be collected from the peo- 


ple, but ſuch as they grant themſelves, And the repreſentatives 
choſen by the people in the Colonies claim ihe fame right.” | 
Why then do you not aſk the Iriſh, ** Why they talk of their 


rightful Sovereign,” and tell them 5+ they acknowledge no Sove- 


reign at all, becauſe they claim a right of granting their own 
money? — Vour argument holds as good with reſpe& to Ireland, 
as ever it can with reſpect to the Colonies : and why the Colo- 


niſts ſhould not be permitted to have the diſpoſal of their own 
money as well as the Iriſh of their's, without ſuppoſing they con- 


tend for independency, (which they ſolemnly diſclaim) and with- 


out being told they acknowledge no Sovereign at all, Tam ſure it 


is paſt the art even of Mr. Wefley's logic to ſhew us; as much as 
it is for the Middleſex Juſtices (ſee their late curious Addreſs) to 
ſhew us how the Colonies are courting the King to accept af ab- 


ſolute power, by claiming it as their undoubted right to diſpoſe of 


their 
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their own property by their own repreſentatives. Theſe Juſtices 
ſeem to have miſtaken the claims of the Colonies for the powers 
actually granted and accepted by the Quebec Bill. 1 
But you intimate to us that the Coloniſts have implicitly en- 
gaged to ſubmit to the taxation of the Britiſh Parliament, by the 
very letter as well as ſpirit of their charters, But how does this 
appear? The Coloniſts with one voice declare the contrary in 
the mo{t expreſs and folemn manner. And Mr. Hutchinſon, one 
of their late Governors, (who will not be ſuſpected of partiality 
to them) declares, as I have before obſerved, (ſee the preface to 
his hiſtory of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, publiſhed in 1760,) They 
left their native country with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that they 
and their poſterity ſhould enjoy the privileges of free and natural 
born Engliſh ſubjects. But how could they enjoy theſe privi- 
leges, if the firſt and faireſt of them all, the right of granting 
their own money, was to be no longer enjoyed by them? How 
could they enjoy the privileges of Engliſhmen, if by their char- 
ters they were to be ſlaves? How could they enjoy the privilege 
of freedom, if from the very nature of ſubordinate government 
(as you ſuggeſt, p. 11.) they are neceſſarily involved in flavery ? 
« The charter of Pennſylvania, you tell us, has a clauſe, ad- 
mitting, in expreſs terms, taxation by Parliament. And, if ſuch 
a clauſe be not inſerted in other charters, it muſt be omitted, you 
_ obſerve, as not neceſſary ; becauſe it is manifeſtly implied in the 
very nature of ſubordinate government; all countries which are 
| ſubject to laws, being liable to taxes.” (To make your argu- 
ment hold good here, you ſhould have have added, without repre- 
ſintatiues; for the Coloniſts have always been taxed, only it has 
been by their repreſentatives.) ie 
<* Iris true, you further obſerve, the firſt ſettlers in Maſſachu- 
ſett*'s- Bay were promiſed an exemption from taxes for ſeven yeggs. 
But, ſay you immediately, does not this very exemption imply 
that they were to pay them afterwards ?” ET 
To all this I reply, that as to the exemption from taxes for ſe- 
ven years, promiſed to the Maſſachuſett's Colony, I am credibly 
informed it has no reference at all co what we commonly mean by 
taxes, but quit-rents for the land occupied by them, an exemp- 
tion from the payment of which for a certain number of years is 
commonly granted to the fir ſt ſettlers in every new colony. Were 
we to ſuppoſe it to refer to an exemption from parliamentary tax 
ation, we might. well aſk you, Sir, upon your own principles, 
what right had the King to promile, by charter, that the Parlia- 
ment ſhould not tax them for ſeven years? If, as you ſay, the 
Parliament always bad this power of taxation over the Colonies, 
the King could not promiſe any more than you or I could, that 
the Parliament ſhould not exerciſe this power for ſeven years, 


And 
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And with reſpe&t to Pennſylvania, whatever conſtruction the 
elauſe you refer to may bear, that it was never underſtood to 
mean what you ſuppoſe, a power of internal taxation for the 
purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, but merely the laying on of ſach 
duties as might be neceſſary ſolely for the regulation of trade, is 
evident from this fimple fact. No ſuch taxation was impoſed upon 
the Colonies till the fatal zra of the Stamp-Act; and it was then 
univerſally reprobated by the Colonifts, as an innovation and a 
fundamental breach of their chartered as well as inherent rights. 
And may we not aſk, with wonder, if Parliament always poſ- 
ſeff-d this power of taxing the Colonies, or however judged it 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Engliſh Conſtitution to exerciſe 
this power, why did they uniformly, through a courſe of per- 
haps one hundred and fifty years, permit the Coloniſts to tax 
themſelves, by their own Repreſentatives, in their own Aſ- 
ſemblies? And having been ſo long in poſſeſſion of this right of 
granting their own money, have they ever forfeited it by an abuſe. 


of it? Not ſurely in the late war; for though this war was not 


undertaken, as you aſſert, on their account, but in defence of the 


new plantation of Nova-Scotiz, (the inhabitants of which have 


no concern in the preſent diſpute, yet it is well known to all the 


world, that the Coloniſts exerted themſelves in this war even be- 


yond their power, ſo that the King and Parliament judged it rea- 


5 ſonable to make large reimburſements to them at the cloſe of the 
war. They themſelves (as Dr. Smith expreſſes it in his truly 


patriotic ſermon, p. 20.) teſti fied on our behalf, that in all things 


we not only did our part, but more than our part, for the com- 


mon good; and they diſmiſſed us home loaded with ſilver and with 


gold, in recompence for our extraordinary ſervices.” A ſact this, 


which miniſterial writers never attend to, but cannot deny. And 


yet you are pleaſed to talk of the mother country's deſiring to be 
reimburſed for ſome part of the large expence ſhe had been at in 


the late war, and that to this end the laid a ſmall tax on one of 
her colonies.” I wiſh, Sir, you would diſcover mare fairneſs 
and ingenuity in your repreſcntations, 


Befides, do we not poſſeſs a monopoly of the American trade; 


and is there not hereby an immenſe revenue ſecured to us? 
«© When I had the honour of ſerving his Majeſty, (ſays Mr. 


Pitt, now Lord Chatham,) I availed myſelf of the means of in- 
formation which I derived from my office: I ſpeak therefore from 


knowledge, My materials were good: I was at pains to cole 


lect, to digeſt,” to conſider them; and I will be bold to afficm, 
that the profit to Great-Britain from the trade of the colonies, 


through all its branches, is o millions a year. This is the fund 


that carried you triumphantly through the laſt war. The eſtates 
that were rented at two thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore years 


ago, 
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ago, are at three thouſand pounds at preſent. Thoſe eftates ſold 
then from fifteen to eighteen years purchaſe; the ſame may be 
ſold now for thirty. You owe this to America. This is the price 
America pays you for her protection. 

Upon the whole, Sir, I cannot more fully expreſs my ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject, or more deciſively, than in the words of the 
author of The Defence of the Colonies,” &c. before quoted, 
which are (p. 91, 92.) as follows: | 

„If the people in America are taxed and not repreſented, 
their rights as ſubjects under the Engliſh conſtitution” are as 
clearly invaded as they were in the caſe of ſhip-money ; and the 
province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay now itands in the ſame ſituation, 


in behalf of the rights of the people of America, as Mr. John 


Hampden did for all the people of England in the laſt century, I 
am as much for the obedience of the peple in America, as I can be 
againſt their illegal oppreſſion. I would wiſh to be as far from 
wilfully ſhutting my eyes, and thinking all the people of the co- 


- Jonies faultleſs, as I would be to give up my reaſon, and believe 
thoſe incapable of miſtake who exclaim ſo much againſt them, I 


am equally afraid of being miſled in the miſts that are raiſed by 


violence or intereſt on either fide of the queſtion. I contend not 
for men's prejudices, It is the rights of my fellow-ſubjeAs in 


America that I only mean to defend ; and thoſe rights not ſuch 


as are of vague and uncertain interpretation, but ſuch as the 
Engliſh conſtitution makes the unalterable property of every 
man that lives under the protection of its laws. And if the peo- 
ple of England, Scotland, Ireland, or America, are ever to be 


taxed without having, or the poſſibility of having, any choice in 


| thoſe that impoſe the taxes upon them, they are no longer the 


ſubjects, but the ſlaves of government. Our conſtitution, as 
eſtabliſhed by the laws, is utterly repugnant to every attempt to 
divide the right of taxation from the privilege of reprefentation. 


with a part of the ſubjects, the ſame reaſons would hold good 
with the whole. Theſe are rights ſo eſſential to our conffitution, 
that they make a part of the rules by which the legiflature itſclf 


is bound to walk. And it can no more take away the proviſion 


the conftitution has made for the ſecurity of the peoples property, 


than it can the privileges of the Peers, or the knewn prerogative of 


the Crown.” 


| Your account of the original cauſe of all our diſputes and '- 


turbances about American affairs, is curious, You t<li us, with 
a grave face, that you make no doubt (p. 14.) but that a few 
men in England, who are determined enemies to Monarchy, are 
the original cauſe of the preſent breach between England and her 
Colonies, That theſe good men cordially hate the K 


his 


— 0 1 


And could any pretence ever juſtify the ſeparation of thoſe rights 


ing, at Jeaſf 
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bis office, and are in hopes of overturning the government, and 
erecting their grand idol, their dear Commonwealth, upon the 
ruins of it. You doubt (p. 18.) whether any of the Americans 
are in 25 ſecret, The deſigning men, the Ahithophels, are in 
England.“ 4 wy od 
| But che Americans, Sir, if we may judge of their diſpoſitions — | 
1 by that of the Penn/ylvanian Farmer, will not thank you ſor your 
i compliment, It has been ſaid in Great-Britain,” \ ſays this 
Lord Camden, and ſome other great men, have taught the culo- 
nies to deſpiſe her authority. But it is as lietle true as the multi- 
tude of invectives vented againſt the colonies, The cunſtant 
practice, in theſe publications, is to confound facts and dates, und 1 
then to rail. It ſhould be remembered, that the oppofition in 
America to the Stamp-ACt was fully formed, and the Congreſs 
held at New-York, before it was known on the continent that 
our cauſe was eſpouſed by any man of note at home.” . 
The oppoſition to the meaſures of the Miniſtry reſpecting 
America, you will have it, however, is owing to theſe bad men, 
theſe King-haters you are ſo intimate with, For it ſeema tho? - 
they have let but few into the ſecret, the Rey, Mr. Weſley is one 
of that choſen few, Well, Sir, this ſerves $0+cxplain a gatwer 
which, I aſſure you, till now puzzled me not alittle, 24% 553 ** 
All the world knows that in your Free Tlaug Public Af- 
fairs, publiſhed in 1770, you were pleaſed to Ia 
not defend the meaſures taken with regity'tor X 


moreover well known, that at tac time of gur late e 
many times ſince, you expreſſed yourſelf ver) "War ply in. 
rent companies, and upon different occafions,” in faygur, F 
Americans, affirming that they were, in your opinion, ag opprefſe 
ſed, injured people; that if they ſubmitted to taxation by — 
liament, they muſt be either fools or knaves ; that they Would t 
be enſlaved ; and if they were once — ev 1 1 I 
lo next, and then England. That you wiſhed well to aut lata | 
American candidate, becauſe he was a friend to America ; and, | 


when addreſſing the electors of your own r f 
— 
[&E pg 


wich no ſmall degree of vehemence, that now was the 


them to exert themſelves, if they wiſhed to continue a fie peo- 
ple; or words to that effect. Now really, Sir, I thought you 
had been in earneſt, and meant as you ſaid when you ex 


yourſelf 


"IS 
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yourſelf in this manner; and have taken pleaſure in aſſuring 


many perſons, who were not over- well affected to you, that you 
was a hearty friend to civil and religious liberty. I beg.pardon 


for miſrepreſenting you, Sir: I perceive now that all your de- 


ſign was to get into the confidence of theſe bad men, theſe Kings 
haters you talk of; and fo, by a pious fraud, to blow up their 
abominable ſchemes, I perceive now, that when you ſaid the 
Americans. were an oppreſſed and injured people, you meant the 
very reverſe, When you ſaid that if they ſubmitted to parlia- 
mentary taxation, they would be enflayed, and muſt be either fools 
or never, you meant no ſuch thing; but that © they would (till 
have all the liberty they could defire, and might ſtill rejoice in the 


Common rights of freemen, (p. 16, and 22, of your Addreſs, ) and 


fit without reſtraint, every man under his own vine. And yet, per- 


haps, I am till miſtaken in your meaning; for your next pub= 


lication may be as much in favour of the Americans as the pre- 
ſent is againſt them, and poffibly you may diſcloſe to our view 
another ſet of Ahithophels, who are plotting the deſtruction of the 


oy to the exerciſe of arbitrary power ; and when it is become 
to the people what King rules over them, then, by the 
revival of the 


old doctrine of hereditary indefeaſible right, 


making a grand effort for the reſtoration of the baniſhed family 
of the Stzarts, of bleſſed memory. 9 15 1 OE 


King, have deen taught 
abhmoſt to and am ready chearfully to ſacrifice my fortune 


ant u life in defence of his Royal Perſon, and the conſtitution 


guardian, I love and honour all good men, all 


that our beloved 8 


e over an united, harmonious, free people. 


that you will be more ſteady and confiſtent as a Divine; than, Lam 


ſure, you are as a Polititian ; and that when you publiſh again 


upon politics, you will not, under the idea of a Calm Addreſs to 


the "Colenies, —— of which will probably never ſee - 


your Addreſs, ) endeavour to enflame the minds of the people here 
againft their American brethren, (already ſufficiently expoicd, 
Vox. IV. 91. SS ſurely, 


preſent Royal Family, by firſt endeavouring to puſh on the Mi- 


part, I am in no ſecret. - 1 love, I honour the 
from my very infancy to venerate him 


| principle and integrity, however they may differ 
from me in political or „ nor can any with 
glow in my heart more fervently, than that which I have long 
panted to fee accompliſhed, which is That a permanent peace 
aud reconciliation may ſpeedily take place betwixt us and our 
American colonies, upon an honourable conſtitutional baſis z and 
ign, George the Third, may long live to 


ir, for the ſake of the multitudes that follow you, 


2 
h 
| 
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ſavely, to the retentment o their rulers;) but that you will write 
in a firain mote becoming « Miniifter of the Prince of Peace, —E 


fubferibe myſelf, | | 
+ Reverend Sir, your fibcers Welt-wilhiy, 
BrigrTol, And humble Servant. 5 
08. 2, 1775. +. AMERICANUS. N 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITLIES. 
On the Onn1crx of BELLS. By the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, 
ELLS were uſed by the Romans to fignify the times of 
D bathing, and naturally applied by the Chriffians of Italy 
therefore to denote the hours of devotion, and ſummon the peo- 
ple to the church. They were fo applied before the conctufion 
of the ſeventh century in the monaſtic ſocieties of Northumbria, 
and as early as the ſixth even in thoſe of Caledonia: and they 
were therefore uſed from the firſt erection of pariſh ehurches 
among us. Thoſe of France and England appeat to fave been 
furniſhed with ſeveral befls. The ſecond excerpfion of Egbert, 
about the year 750, which is adopted in 1 French capftuſary of 
801, commands every Prieſf, at che proper ficofs; to found the 
bells of his church. and then to go through! the fiend offices to 
God. And the Council of Entamth, in yot 1, Rydites aff the 2 
mulcts for fins to be expended inthe fephrmidd of the church, 
eloathing and feeding the Miniſter of God, and the” punchaſt of 
church · veſtments, church<books, and church bella. Theſe were 
ſometimes compoſed of iron in France ; and in Eaghind, 26 for- 
merly at Rome, were frequently made of brafs.: and, as early 
28 the middle of the tenth ceatury, there were anadyicaft of a 
large ſize and a deep note. Sof them were given by Ege 
brich to his own abbey of Croylaud, in the reign of Edward, 
And anetber much larger by his immediate predeceſibr. Furketul: 
and ſeveral of them were preſented by Archbiſhop Dunſtan to 
the monaſtery of Malnfbury in the preceding reign of Edgar. 
Tbe number of bells in every church gave ocraon to that cati- 
ous and fingular piece of architeQure in the Campanile, or bell- 
tower; an addition, which is more ſuſceptible of the grander "| ; 
beauties of architecture than any other part of the-edifice, avid is f | 
generally therefore the principle or rudiments of it. Ie wat the 


1 
conitant appendage to every pariſh- church of the Saxans, and ig 
actually mentioned as ſuch in the Laws of Athelſtan. And the | 

cuſtom of ringing regular peals, now peculiar to the inhabitants | 
of England, commenced in the time of the Saxons, and was = 
.common before the Conguelft, | EYE, Nv. ; 


I 
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The ſervices of every pariſh-chusch among them were cele- 
brated at ſeven periods of the day, which were called the canoni- 


cal hours, and were three and fix in the morning ; nine, twelve, 


and three; in the evening, and the midnight. Thele ſervices 


| were generally chanted ; and, in a Canon of 747, the Preſbyters 
are commanded not to chatter like reciting dards ig their offices, 


and either marr the compoſition or confound the diſtinction of 
the words by x theattical pronunciation ; but to follew the plain 
and holy melady'of the church: and ſuch as could not chant, 


Were permitred to read the ſervice. Some parts of it were alſo 
ſung, the cuſtom being introduced into Northumbria by James 


the Deacon, an attendant op Paulinus ; and evety r church 
and monaſtery, even previoufly among the Britons, having choiral 
ſervice celebrated regularly in it. —Since Moctocvnnus has left 


dis monaſtic abode, (fays Gildas in his Epiftle,) he hears no more 


rhe praiſes of God in the ſweetly modulated accents of young 


cChoiriſters, and liſtens no longer to the breath of eccleſiaffical 


And the inſtrumental muſic of Britiſh churches is here 
diſtinguiſhed ſufficĩently from the vocal. Both the Britiſh and 


Saxon juſtruments were called organ, or organs. The Romans 


had an infirgneat which they equally denominated an organ, as 


Alexanget Severus, ſays his hiſtorian, Lyra, Tibia, Organo ceci- 
nit, —Very garly after the canverſion of the Northumbrians, we 
find an inſtrument of that pame familiarly uſed in the ſervices of 


the north; Alchfrid, the ſan of King Oſwi, requeſting Wilfrid 


to ſtay with him, about 660, to preach the word of God to him 
and he ether Northumbrians, and to be to them a ſpiritual organ, 


voluntarily beightening the devotions of the church with its pi- 


ous tones. And all England, ſays the hiſtory of Ramſey, la- 


mented the death of Edgar, the choirs of the monaſteries and 


their organs, aum verteretur in luctum chorus monachirum, argara in 


an Tt Aentium. But that grand combination of inftruments, 
which we now denomigate ſo, was abſolutely unknown in Eu- 
rope in that period. It was the happy production of an Eaſtern 


SGenius. And the ficlt that ever appeared, in the Weſt of Eu- 
rope, was {ent by Conſtantine, the Grecian Emperor, to Pepin of 
France, in 756, The artiſts of the Weſt availed themſelves of 
the preſent, Organs were conſttucted on the continent and in the 
Hland, ang etected in ſome of our cathedrals, before the middle of 
the tenth gentury. And Archbiſhop Dunſtan, in the reign of 


Edgar, preſented the church of Malmſbury with one, in which 
(according to the hiſtorical deſcription) the pipes were formed 
in certaia muſical proportians of braſs, and the air was impelled 
thiough them by a pair of bellows, 


— ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE F the late Lonẽrp LYTTLETON. 
II happened that a Clergyman came down upon a viſit, who 
was a particular favourite of his Lordſhip's, both as a man and 
2 Divine. Lord Lyttleton ſoon expreſſed a deſire to hear him 
preach at Hagley ; to which his friend conſented, and a card was 
fent in confequence thereof by his Lordſhip to Mr. Durant, the 
Vicar, and one of his domeſtic Chaplains, requeſting the uſe of 
the pulpit next Sunday. His Lordſhip was amazed to receive a 
eremptory refufal z and therefore, ſending immediately fax the 
Feu, deſired his reaſons for denying his requeſt. The honeſt 


* 


faction of all parties, by this ſenſible reply : “ If, my Lord, 
6 (ſaid he) this worthy gentleman. ſhould preach better than me, 
„ my pariſhioners will never defire to hear me again; if, on the 
4 other hand, worſe, why it is not fitting that he Hould ever 
Bo. preach at all.” JE 1 5 55 


— 


ANECDOTE f the late Loxp BATHURST. 
SWIFT, Arburthnot, and Parnell, who were all cotempora- 


ries and intimates of Lord Bathurſt, took the advantage of a 
fine froſty morning to walk down to a little place his Lordſhip 


* Aa. FW 


had about eleven miles from town. When they were about half 


way, Swift, who was remarkable for being an old traveller, and 


getting the beſt room and warmeſt bed, pretended he did not 


like their pace, and faid he would walk on before, and inform 
bis Lordſhip of the journey, This they agreed to; but be was 

no ſooner out of fight, than they, judging his errand, ſent off a 
horfeman by a bye- way, to inform his Lordfbip of the particu- 
Erz. The man got there time enough to deliver his meſſage; 
when his. Lordſhip, recollecting Swift never had the ſmatl-pox, 


thought. of the following device: When he ſaw him coming up 
the avenue, he can out to meet him, expreſſing his happineſs at 


ſeeing him; but ſaid he was mortified at one circumſtange, as it 


muſt deprive him of the pleaſure of his company; and that was, 


that a raging ſmajl-pox was in the houſe, but beg zedd he would 
accept ſuch accommodations as a little houſe at the DG of the 
avenue would afford. Swilt was neceſſitated to comply ; and in 
this loneſome fituation, aſtaid to ſpeak to any one arqund hin 5 
was he ſerved with dinner. In the evening, . bowever, the wits 
thought proper to releale him, by going down 955 body to ig- 
form him of the deception, and that the fifth beſt room and bed 


in the huuſe were at his ſervice, Swift, however he might be 

inwardly mastifed, thought it his intereſt to join in the laugh; 

when chey AH 'adjourncd to the manſion-houſe, and ſpent the 
f 3 evening 


Parſon coming up to the hall, cleared up the matter to the ſutiſ- 
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gary, we wi 
with our ftrength of thirteen kingdoms, collected in one hundred 
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evening in that mahner that can be very well conteived by thoſe 
. who were in the leaſt acquainted with the brilliancy of their 


characters. 
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enten CHALLENGE from SOLYMAN, Emperor of the Turks, 
> *ty * "240 MAXIMILIAN II. Emperor of the Germans. 


* . 2! dog as 


4. BY '.Connivance of the Great God in Heaven, we Soly- 
,man, Gad on earth, great and ſublime Emperor of all the 
world: Lord, Maſter, and Diſpoſer of all the followers of Chrift, 


we fend and declare unto thee, Maximilian, indignation, misior- 


tune, and infidelity to thee and thy Princes, ſubjects, and ad he- 


rents, We moreover give thee to know that we, by the ſuffe- 
 ranceof the Great God, ſtiled on earth the perpetyal and uni- 
verſal God, moſt mighty Emperor, Soldan of Babylon, Lord af 
Armenia, the mightieſt in Perſepolis and Numidia, the great 
auxiliary of God, Prince in Barbary, even unto the mountains 
of Achaiaz' King of Kings, from the meridian to the poles, 
from the riſing of the ſun to the ſetting thereof, the firſt and 


chief placed in the Paradiſe of Mahomet, the ſcourge of Chriſ- 


tendom and Chriſtians, keeper and defender of the ſepulchre of 


thy God crucified, the only victorious and triumphant Lord of 
all the world, 5nd of all circuits and provinces thereof: thou, 
Maximilian, who ſtileſt thyfelf King of our kingdom of Hun- 

ifit thee for that a, and make thee acquainted 


thoufandhorfe and foot, prepared for war, with all the power of 


"Turki#h muntion, fuch as thou, nor none of thy ſervants have 


ſeen, heard, or had knowledge of; and this even before thy 


chief cit Vienhz. We Solyman, God on earth, in defiance of 


thee, thy adherents, and abettors, do, with our warlike ſtrength, 


pronouſice, and intend thine and their utter deſtruction and de- 
population, by every poſſible means we can deviſe ; and this we 


fignify unto thee, to the end that thou and thy miſerable people 
may prepare yourſelves for death or ruin: with us it is deter- 
mined, by the hands of our Janizaries, to ravage and ſpoil thee, 


and all thy German kingdoms and provinces : this miſery we 
have denouticed againſt "thee and thy Princes z have thou no 
doubt dat we will come. 


% Dated im the year of our reign ſortyſeven, in the city of 
Conſtantindp le, from which we did expel thy predeceflors, their 
wives, children, and friends, and made them "miſerable ſlaves and 
auen vi | | 
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A Bait was lately throws out by a celebrated perſon who ſtands 

well with both parties, and who has been employed as a 
kind of Politician Pimp, ever fince the acceſſion of his preſent 
Majefty, to debauch every man who has a dram of ſenſe or ho- 
nour, fo bring over a certain noble Duke near Whitehall. After 


a long converſation, in which he extolied the yirtues of the 


Prince, condemned the conduct of his Minifters, and patheti- 
cally lamented the ſituation of the moſt amiable of men, (his 
Sovereign) he ſuddemly turned the diſcourſe to another fubject. 
My Lord Duke,“ ſays he, there are nom three vacant falls. 


I prefume his M——y acts like his Holineſs, and keeps the three 


Ribbons in Petto.“ © Yes, (replied his Grace) I think be is 
perfectly in the right; thofe who value ſuch baubles, will cer- 


and bodics ; nay, what is more, of their honour, —But, Sir, I 
beg you will inform whoever ſent you of this errand, that I would 
not give this braſs coffar (taking hold of the collar of a fine ſet- 
ting dog, which ſat between his legs,) for all the Ribbons and 
Stallls in St. George's chapel, to be purchaſed on ſuch ignomini- 
| ous terms as I am already convinced will be annexed to the fale 

you fpexk of.” > 


—— — 
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PROLOGUE # the Nzw Comeny of BON TON, now a&ing 
a Drury-Lane Theatre. Mritten by GEORGE CoLMAN, Eiqr. 
Spoken by Mr. King, 


þ 4SHION in ev'ry thing bears ſav'reign ſway, 
And words and perriwigs have both their day; 
Each have their purlieus too, are modeſt each 
In ſtated diſtricts, wigs as well as ſpeech, 
The Tyburn ſcrateb, thick club, and Temple tye, 
. The Parſon's feather top, friaz'd broad and high! 
Tue coachman's cauliflow'r, built tiers on tiers ; 

_ Differ no more from bags and brigadiers, | 
Than gteat St. George's, or St, James's ſtyles, 
From the broad diatect of Broad St. Giles. ; hy 

What is Bon Toa?—Dh, damme, cries a Buck, 
— Half drunk—afk me, my dear, and you're in luck! 

Son Tous 40 (ſwear, break windows, beat the watch, 
Pick up a wench, drink healths, and roar a catch. 
Keep it up, keep it up ! damme take your ſwing |! 
Boa Toa is life, my boy! Bon Ton's the thing! 


Ah! 


tainly purchaſe them at any price, at the expence of their ſouls 
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Ah! 1 loves life, and all the joys it yields 
Says Madam Fuſlock, warm from Spitalfields. 
Bon Tom's the ſpace 'rwixt Saturday and MM 
And rid bn a one-horfſe chair o Sunday 
*Tis dr g tea on ſummer afternoons 
At Ben - Wells, with china wad gut { ' 


"Tis laymg by our Kuck, red eloalls, ond pattens, 
To dance Cow-tilLons, all in filks and ſattins ! 


Vulega r! cries Miſs, Obſerye in higher life 
The feather'd ſpinſter, and thrice feather d wife 
The Club's Bon Ton. Bon Ton's a conſtant trade 
Of tout, feſtino, ball, and maſquerade ! 
Tis plays and puppet-ſhews ; tis ſome thing new; - 
Tis loling thouſands ev'ry night at Loo! 
Nature it thwarts, and contradicts: all reaſon ; _— 
Tis Riff French ſtays, and fruit when out of ſeaſon! | 
A roſe, when half a guinea is the price; : f 
A ſet of bays, ſcarce bigger than ſix mice; 
To viſit friends, you never with to ſee | 
Marriage twixt thoſe, who never can ag 
Old Dowagers, dreft, painted, patch'd, and he 'd gm 
This is Bon Ton, and this we call the world ! 


rc 
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True, fays my Lord; and thou, my only ſon, 
4 Whate'er your faults, ne'er fin againſt Bon Ton! 
Who toils for learning at a public ſchool, 


And digs for Greek and Latin, is a fool! 

; French, F pack, my boy's the thing! jaſez / prate, 

4 charger! 

? Trim be the mode, whipt ſyllabub the matter! 
Walk, like a Frenchman ! for on Englith pegs 
Moves aativeawkwardnefs with two left legs. 

Of courtly friendſhip from a treacherous league; 
Seduce men's daughters, with their wives intrigue; 
In ſighily ſemicireles round your nails; 2 


— — — 33 — ud”. "ARE Cm x = 


Keep your igeth clean and grin, it, cal talk fails, 
But never laugh, whatever jeſt prevails ! 

A Nothing but nonſenſe e er gave. laughter birth, 
That vulgar way the vulgar fhew their mirch. 

Lavughter's a rude convulſion, ſenſe that juſtles, 
Diſturbs the cockles, and diſtorts the muſcles. 
Hearts may be black, but all ſhou'd wear clean faces; 
The Graces, boy ! the Graces, Graces, Graces I] 


| h Such 
* The lines between crotchets are omitted at the Theatre. 
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Such is Bon Ton / and walk this city thro', } 
In building, ſeribbling, fighting, and Virtu, g 

And various other ſhapes, twill riſe to view. 

To- night our Bayes, with bold but cargleſs tints, 

Hits off a ſketch or two, like Darly's prints. | 
Should Connoiſſeurs allow bis rough draughts ſtrike em, 
*T will be Bon Tan co ſee em and to like m. 


The LOOKING GLASS ; , PARENTAL FONDNESS. 


S two ſmall children were at play, 
In mama's drefling-room there la 
In view a looking-glaſs ; 1 95 
The lad was beautiful and fair, 
Wich roſy cheeks and curling hair, 
Quite the reverſe the laſs. 


See! fiſter, ſee !“ cries out the boy, 
With conſcious pride and ſecret joy | 
-.., See here ! killer Betty, 
The difference which betwixt us lies, — 
My clear complexion, ſparkling eyes 
Indeed - you're not fo pretty.“ 


With pouting lip, and wat'ry eye, _ : 
The girl begins in rage to cry; ö 
Aer breaſt with envy burns; 
Taking th affront (as well ſhe might) 
Fer little ſtomach ſwoln with ſpite, 
She to her daddy turns, 


« Papa, faid ſhe, my brother Will 
Has really us'd me very ill; 
I beg, papa, you'd chide him: 
He ſays he's handſomer than me, 
Which. Nature neer defign'd to he; 
0 Oh -I ſhall ne'er abide him.“ 


The tender father, with a kind concern, 'F 
Was griev'd to ſee his little daughter mourns Ds . 
And, t appeaſe th' unhappy quarrel ſtrove, | 
With the kind offices of equal love. | 
* Confuſt, my pretty boy—my darling laſs, 
Vour faithful monitor, the Yooking-glals, | 
That you the beauty Heav'n beſtows may prize. $ 
And you, with virtue, may the loſs deſpiſe,” _ 17 1 
e i 
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% 
| On Death, Riches, and the Pleaſures of the World. 4 Visiow. 


A LL dreams are lyes, accorditig to the common proverb 
but this propoſition is not untverfally true, as may appear 


by the narrative I here ſend you, in which you will find great 


truths, aa 1 
- Wirhitr theſe few days, finding myſelf ſome what more penſive 


and melancholic than uſual, I retired pretty eatly one evening to 


my cHimber, and caſting my eyes on ſome antient manuſcripts 
before I laid me down to reſt, chance directed me to take up one, 
wherein [I read theſe reflections: ; i 

Several perſons are poſſeſſed of the talent of eloquent ſpeak- 
ing, but it is ſeldom. in them accompanied with judgement, Some 


eaſily make ſublime verſes, and are intelligent in the Greek and 


Latin tongues ; but, with al! their knowledge, they know not 
how to procure true wiſdom. Their words are brilliant, like 


necklaces of precious ſtones; but, ſeriouſly examined, contain 


nothingof ſolid inftruQtion. It is a fine and ſtperficial plumage, that 


affects us externally ; but it has neither ſap not ſubſtance. What 


benefit will accrue to the mind from it ? What can we learn 
from this ſort of reading? In ſhort, what do we know but 
dreams and viſionary charms, neither conducive to improve life, 
nor tending to any utility ? We have made juſt the ſame pro- 
greſs in knowing, as being ignorant of them.“ 


I had got ſo far, when drowſineſs obliged me to go to bed. 


Soon after I fell into a profound ſleep, during which my ima- 


_ gination tranſported me into countries covered with yews and 


poppies, where reigned a dreadful filence. 


I ſaw a prodigious number of people covered with black veils, 


and othet funerary implements: their heads were, as it were, 


wrapped up, and they filled the air with their mournful com- 
plaints. = | 


Hold! make ready ! the ſcene ſhifts, and becomes more ter- 


rible ! In the twinkling of an eye I ſaw an horrible carnage : 


the ground was on all ſides ftrewed with ghaſtly carcaſes. Who 


could (ſaid I to myſelf) bathe themſches in theſe ſtreams of 


blood? Here I fee ſeveral Lords, Princes, and Kings: I know 


them by the enſigns of their reſpective dignities. 
As I trembling made theſe reflections, I ſaw Death on a ſudden 


haſten her pace with huge ftrides, What an horrible ſpectacle 


was this! Het cruel ſcythe was all over bloody; a thouſand 
battalions of dangers and fickneſſes ſtalked before her, and a 


_ throng of grim Satellites and Miniſters cloſed her train. When 
| the was hear though to be heard, © I am Death, (cried ſhe, with 


z terrible voice) and I cut off wi 
Vor. V. 91. 
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face of the earth, as graſs is mowed down, God has given me 
an inconteſtable right over the univerſe, and my orders are to 
ſpare none. The poor man in his cot is ſubje& to my laws, and 
the guards of the moſt ſumptuous palaces cannot. ſecure Mo- 
narchs, | Great aud ſmall ſtoop. their necks to my yoke : [ hum- 
ble and eyel with the duſt the oſtentatious pride of the greateſt 
7 (6B. ipod head is exempt from this tribute. Nothing can 
ſcreen. men from my anger: my blows are inevitable, becauſe L 
am every where, and this ſcythe ſtrikes dowa young as well as 
old. I pay no reſpect to riches, nor Nobility founded upon the 
moſt antient monuments. Who is he that has relifted me, and 
who can exempt himſelf from the general law? I have tocn.tbe. 
ſceptre from the hand of ſome, and the diadem from the haughty 
brow of others: their menacing words ſtood frozen between their 
lips, and the enlivening light of Heaven fled from before their 
eyes; their inanimate bodies have been immured within gloomy 
ſepuichres : the Indian, the Moor, the Arab, the European, the 
Kbatie the Scythian, and the African, all equally fear me: per- 
ſons, places, times, manners, and years, are indifferent to me: 
the. merchant and man of probity, the wiſe man and the foul, 
childhood, youth and old age, beauty and deformity, have no- 
thing to apologize for themſelves to me.“ „ 
Whilſt this implacable enemy of mankind ſpoke in this man- 
ner, à great, fear ſeized my heart; my limbs were benumbed, 
aud my blood was frozen in my veins, eſpecially when I took no- 
tice of her deputing throughout the world the cruel Miniſters of 
| her rage. She ſeemed to pride herſelf in a general ruin. Aſto- 
niſhed, confounded, and trembling, what 2 d do? W here 
could I betake myſelf? Yet I fancied that I called in all ay 
bee eg Lent to theſe pos ?: 
D . and wiſhes of men ! Oh, vain labours! 
deceitiyl hopes! infipid conſolations and tt ivial, honours! bow 
trayficat are; you | how ſhort is cur life, how uncertain, how full 
of.evils and gangers,! how illuſory is its outward:ſhow ! what 
all, what, poiſon within! How miſerable are we, like duſt ruf-4 
and ſcattered abcut by the wind, as brittle as glaſs, as inconfides 
able as the fugitive ſhadow ; of as ſhort duration as the roſe, that 
blooms in the morn, and ſickens and pines away at night ! At 
_ preſent gay and lively, in a moment the fuod of worms; now 
ſtrong and beautiful, ſoon after hideous carcafes... In 2 does 
it benefit us to amaſs tieaſures? Where is the good of pearls, 
diamands, gold, ſilver, and precious , 3 ven. to what 
purpoſe can... Sovereignty be N ? Of what ule are pa- 
laces, .incruſtared with marble ?. Why, with an. eye, of di{daing 
ſhould we. look don on others, and fancy urig xf a3. Gods gn 
carch, if death ravages all; if, miſcrable as; we arg, mal in ta 
71 rr | u F 
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duſt return; and if, ſaoner or later, our pride and vain- glory are 


to end irrecoverably ?“ LEY | 
a change in decoration, and a new ſpectacle! Scaree had 
I finiſhed thefe reflections, when I beheld before me a tall young 
man, quite incircled with light. Gladneſs began to fpirit up my 
heart. I took him for a celeftial intelligence, and was not miſ- 
taken: he was ſa indeed; for, ſeeing me pale and quaking with 
fear, he cheared me with theſe words of comfort: 


Quicken up yaur fainting ſoul, ſaid he, and fortify your 


breaſt with a noble confidence. Fear ſuits only à daſtardly mind: 
it does not become great men, nor philoſophers. Why do you 


ſo much dread death? Your fear ſeems to you allowable. 1 


know that this motion is implanted by nature in all animals, that 


it ſtrikes them with horror, that they fly from it. Death deprives 


men of their life, riches, and delights ; it deſtroys their bodies, 
and reduces even their bones to duſt ; it is, in fine, according to 
you mortals, the greateſt of all evils. I grant al} this, and, if 
you are willing, human nature muſt be of iron not to dread a 
thing that ſeems ſo cruel. But you are miſtaken, and you ſuffer 
yourſelf to be ſeduced by falſe appearances, and the ſhadow of 
a truth which all have not been allowed to diſcover. Liften ts 


my words, and learn to be wiſe. The man who raſhly truſts to 
his wit and judgement, becomes the mockery of the inhabitants 


of heaven, eſpecially when he dares to penetrate into the ſecrets 
of nature, and fathom the impenetrable judgements of the divinity. 
His mind being fo weak that he ſcarce can diſtinguiſh what lies 


before his eyes, what right has be to hope for the diſcovery of 


what God has hidden in the boſom of nature? He flatters him- 
ſelf notwithſtanding that he knows all; yet is unhappy, blind, 
raſh, and full of folly, Self-love is the ſource of this fotty ; it is 
the thick cloud that obſtructs the knowing of truth. Rid your- 
{elf of ſelf-love, your eyes will ſee clearer ; and what ſeems to 
you good, will ſoon ſeem leſs ſo, or perhaps bad. What you re- 
pute as great evils, will become the moſt excellent of good 
—_—_  -* Es V 

; «You would be eaſily perſuaded of this truth, if you knew 


perfectly all the good and evil in the life of man, and could make 


between them a juſt compariſon. Then you wouid know life 


ſuch as it is, and would not find death ſo terrible as you have 


figured it to your imagination. 

„What are riches, which all ſo much deſire, ſeek after, praiſe, 
and admire? Can their inconſtancy be better repreſented than 
by comparing them to a cloud that diſappears, changes its form, 
and is diſſipated by the wind? What is more deluſive than the 


firſt aſpect of the rich man? A ſuperb palace, fumptuous furni- 


ture, magnificent equipage, a numerous train of courtiers and do- 
= 2D 2 miꝛſtics, 
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meſtics, nothing is wanting to him 3 his table is covered with the 
; ſpoils. of the dens and foreſts; the moſt exquiſite wines ſparkle in his 
cups of gold; every thing humbles itſelf before him; he thinks bim- 
ſelf happy, What muſt be the reverſe of this ſpecious piece? It 
is often | to betold ; and indeed no eſtimate ean be made 
of man's happineſs til} after death ; for the rich —4 N 
nually agitated, in the midſt of his pretended. happ 
rr Fe 
bis poſſeſſions, or not. If not, of what ſervice to him are his 
tregſures ? As he cannot reel a good of ill 2 
them, he is therefore on a level with him who poſſeſſes nothin 
If he knows, on the contrary, what belongs tos him; either 0 
loves its poſſeſſion, os it does not affect him; in the latter caſe, 
What benefit does he receive from the poſſeſnon, and what plea- 
fare can he feel from a thing indifferent to him, and of which 
he is no mere ſenſible, than a man, who drinks no wine, would be 
in regard 10 à great quantity of that liquor. If, on the'contrary, 
he is ſenſible of his pretended happineſs, all his cares are employ- 
ed in preſarving it, and, for this purpoſe, what uneafineſs, what 
paias, what anxieties, what fears does he not labour under? His 
mind is continually upon the raek; he enjoys not the leaſt mo- 
ment of repoſe, Let us therefore conclude that death is a thou- 
| ſand times preferable to ſuch a life, 
As to the pleaſures of life, they are fo replete with bitter 
| Neſs, that they do nat deſerve to be ſought after. Does not Vo- 
lu „like another Circe, transform her votaries into 
| beafts? She preſents a fatal cup filled with the ſweeteſt of poi- 
ſons; and-whoever drinks of this dangerous philtre, becomes in- 
ſtantſy inebriated, and oſten worſe than a beaſt, Very few reject 
this pernicious dr aught; very few fly from the ftandards of this 
 lnfagous feducer of mankind, to 4 45 blindneſs and folly for- 
mexly erefted-altars and remples,” 
My, good angel ( for I believe it was he who ſpoke to me) was 
ready to proesed in his wiſe inſtructions, when the effect they had 
an my mind, rouſed me from ſleep. In vain I courted it to my 
eyeslids the reſt of the night; for I could not help ruminating on 
my dteam, which L ſend you fuch as I dreamed it, and am, &c,— 
—— x 
| ey the Culture of POTATOES, founded" ou Experimants 
by G. Kite, of Stockland, | 


12 Misczrranr December Io 1774 ] 


HE way that 1 prepared the ground for a crop of theſe ſeed- 
ling potatoes, was, firſt, I ſpined an old piece of ground; and 


T 


e * burned it is hs fans vaner.e homemalo 
their 
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their burn beat. The day after this was burnt I threw the ſhes 
all over the ſurface of the ground, When this was done, I 
turned. over the ground; then I let it lie till is rained which 
made jt ctumble ab OS: I turagd it over again the ſecond time, 
and chopged it all together very (mall and well mixed, When 
this was done, the earth was in a. proper condition to plant the 
potatoes, for Lt ſoil was neither quite dry, nor overcharged with 
ſome of thele (ets in this plat of ground 
the 274 of abt, 1775, about two inches under the ſurface of 
the grayad, in rows, at the diſtance of twenty inches aſunder 
from each — rom, and each ſet at the diſtance of W inches 
1 Qt r. // ⁊ v; oh os ps; » BO 
ty experiment: I mixed the earth with as intended 
manures well together, in which I planted fix more of theſe ſets 
inarw. No, 1 manured with wood aſhes onty: theſe were of 
' a middling ſize. No, 2, hurſe-dung alone; very fine. No. 2 
old 1 thatch alone; very fine and large. No. 4, green 
that graw on hedges, alone; very poor and ſmall.- No. 57 
Jane Ped alone; very fine and large. No. 6, cow-dung alone; 
pretty fine. No. 7, planted in a good old ſoil, with no manure: 
theſe were very fine and large. And the other part I planted 
aſter FF Bite ti rows, without any manure : theſe were very poor 
and ſma 
_ The third experiment that I made was in different ſoils. This 
I did in order to know what kind of manyre was moſt agreeable 
ja each ſoil to the patatoe plant; and I found that if the ſoil 
was clay, it wauld be manured well with lime or ſtable dung 
alone ; but if it is ſtiff and untractable, then manure it well 
with both. For a poor old light crumbling ſoil, burn beat it, or 
Mmanute it with a goad foi: czech. For a Raney ſoll, manure 
the earth with half rotten. dung: and for a ſandy foil, manure 
the earth with cow dung, or the duſt of wheat, barley, or oats, 
| June 17 4 weeced them clean, and threw up the earth round 
each plant with a hoe between the ſets, ſtirring "the ground 
well about them. After this was dope, they grew exceeding faſt, 
By this management, in the beginning of July, the growth of 
theſe plants was fo exceeding ſtrong and buſhy as to cover the 
whole ground. Many of theſe plants produced patatoes at every 
joint, trom the bottom to the top of the ftalk. Theſe bore 
one or two at every joint; ſome of them were as large as a cheſ- 
nut, but longer, of a reddiſh purple colour, with ſeveral eyes on 
them, One of theſe ſort of potatoes I had laft year from one of 
the ſeedlings which I planted this year, and this produced very 
fine potators. Theſe ſeedling potatges produced flowers of three 
different colours, fome white flowers, ſome of 2 pale red, and 
| others of a blaiſh purple; but they were all of the ſame fart as 1 


took 
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took the ſeed from at firſt, vis. the white dwarfs, called by ſome 


the Snow-Ball Potatoes, 


The Jatter end of September many of theſe potatoes were af. 


moſt above the ſurface of the ground: to prevent the ſaails from 


eating them, I took up the earth with a ſhovel between each 


other rom, and fo covered thoſe that lay uncovered. 


I will now give on account of the produce of the potatoes 
No. 3, which I took up October 21. Thoſe that I planted in 
the burn beat ground produced 800 potatoes, which weighed $21b. 
The ſix- planted with the different kinds of manure, and that 


planted in the good old foil, produced 221 potatoes, which 


weighed 1glb. and thoſe planted after the turnips produced 2294 
potatoes, which weighed 133ib. Theſe, added all together, pro- 
duced 331 5 potatoes, which weighed 2341b. beſides what was loſt 
in the earth when taken up, DO Re Loa 

Lf the potatoes No. 3 had produced the ſame quantity again as 


they did laſt year, that ſeed which produced the 84 would have 


now produced 7056 ; that of 42 potatoes, 1764 ; and that of 77 
would have produc-d 5929; in all, 14,749* potatoes, Some of 
theſe potatoes, when I planted them this ſpring; were' no longer | 


than a pea, and many were no larger than a hotſe-bean, which 


have produced each above twenty fine potatoes, ' weighing above 


ten ounces each, By this we find a great increaſe in their large- 
neſs and fineneſs, but a decreaſe in number, If theſe 102 pota- 


toes had been all planted in the burn beat, or with the 'carth'ma- 
nured with horſe-dung, old rotten thateh, lime, or in the good old 
ground, no doubt but I ſhould have increaſed golb. if produced 


| the ſame as theſe did, and a decreaſe in number of about 500 


This experiment has ſhewn the increaſe of potatoes raiſed only 


from three ſeeds, in the courſe of two ſeaſons. 


In the Muſeum for December 33. 17745 page 285, line 8, inſtead 
of 41,209, read 14,749 Potatoes,” 5 


4 QUESTION, & W. Liiſon. 


18 ſhips ſail from a port to three other ports in the 
| ſame parallel of latitude; the firſt ſouth fifty-five leagues, 


and arrived at her port; the other two between the ſouth and 


weſt ; the difference of their two courſes was thirty-eight de- 
grees ; and when. they arrived at their ports, were fifty-ſeven 
leagues aſunder. Quere, the ſecond and third ſhip's courſe, and 


Anſwer, 


s 
; 
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Auſiuer, by John Woolcott, to W. Bond's Qusſtion, i © 
| 25 O ober 28. 55 — 2 AQ) 


UT az-bee=1530-25, ' 1x4 ond 50 
and ae Cee =12206.25 | 8 
— — orcs i ! 4.50% evars Hom: 


Then 22 —2e==304 and ac 2304, and e- 
60822 ＋ 92476, 
— 


which being ſquared ee — but by the firſt 


a 
cel 5 30 254. Therefore a —cobrnF-92416.— 1530-25 — 


aa. Then by multiplication, tranſpoſition, and diviſion, it will 
produce a quadratic equation of the 3d form. 1069. 125 24 


= 2466208. Then compleating the ſquare 2. — 1060. 125 24 
+o+285757.06640625=239549.06640625, whoſe root being 


extracted, it will become aa—5 34- 5625==489.437 5. There 


fore aa will be found to be = 1024, whole root being extracted, 
a 32, and e will be found from above. 22. 5 the two numbers 


*,* We have received the like Anſwers from W. Jones, W. 
Steart, W. Smith, W. Wood, and L. Bowden. 
An ENIGMA, by J. C, of Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

ENEATH Elyfian ſhades, where murm'ting glide, 

Immortal ſtreams of bliſs, a copious tide, | 

I firſt receiv'd my birth, *T was on that plain, 

Where friendſhip held a long unrival'd reign, 

Where ſtrains ſeraphic to the reigning King, FRA 
Swelt'd in full conſort from both voice and ſtrings -, - | 
A clime whoſe odors, molt divinely fair, OLA: 
Out- vie the ſummer evening's ambient air: 
The odariferous lawns old Tellus yield, Mods ot 
Tho! ſportive zephyts fan each flowery field. 
Could no ſuch aromatic ſweets impart, 


—— S - * 1 
— — tt»... * 


— — 
| 9 | 


Nor waft ſuch plcaſures to the eye and heart. 4 
Beneath the ſmiles of Deity divine, | 
Whence love and terror did majeſtic ſhine, 

I in a:Scraph's garb was bright array d, 57 5108 
And round me beams of love refulgent (tray'd. 44 


But, Oh! on what a ſlender hidden tie 
Doth eveclaſting weighty matters lie? 
I in theſe realms of peace no joy could find, „ Be 
Nor feaſt on ſuch delightful ſcenes my mind 
For ſoon as born (ſtrange it may ſcem to you 
I on this tranquil plain my parent ſlew; 


— — 
— —g— 
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I robb'd him of his glory, robes and crown, 
And cloth'd him with infernal black renown. 
He and his votaries ſoon were hurl'd away 
Far from thoſe regiens of eternal day ; 
I then was forc'd to quit that happy iſle 
| Where ſocial friendſhip wore a laſting ſmile ; 
Ne'er more to ſtrike a difcord on the lyre, 
Nor break the peace of that harmonious choir, 
Like as when Neptune, foaming o'er the brine, 
Affrights the adventerous failor's timerous mind; 
Who fears the riſing ſurge, the boiſterous wave, 
That next ſurmounts, will make his watery grave, 
»Till he enraptur'd ſpies ſome friendly ftrand 
Where he might anchor ſafely, ſafely land; 
Then every fear retires, and doubt's no mo re 
While he in ſafety trips the pebble ſhore. 
So when they hurl'd me from that bleſt abode, 
I trembled as I trod the unknown road, 
Till I'd ſurvey'd lov'd Cenodoxiea's tower, 
On which I now exert my higheſt power; 
Then future proſpects bid each fear away, 
Proſpects - whoſe bl uſhes ſpoke a brighter day: 
8 W here pleaſing profpects meet the roving eye; 
*« Where opening roſes bloſſom, bloom, and die.” 
In that lov'd grove, where firſt the zephyrs play'd, 
I took poſſeſſion of the new-form'd maid. 
Pm with the crown the ſcepter'd Monareh bears, 
And with the garland which the conqueror wears. 
With me Goliah bore the warrior's ſhield, 
And Trojan victors triumph'd o'er the field. Fes 
Kings that have conquer'd Kings, and empires wort, 
In me have glory'd as their noon-day ſun; 
Have Jur'd each paſſion to indulge my charms, 
And laſt have fall'n a victim to my arms 
O Albion! Albion, mark the threatening rod 1 
?Tis I that ſtir the vengeance of a God! 
Aſk Grecia, where once Freedom's banner roll's, 
Triumphant o'er the fragant meads of gold, 
The reaſon why her free-born ſons of fame 
Are now made flaves, and heirs of laſting ſhame?” 
Mark well what did her hapleſs ruin bring 
To ſhun her crimes be thine; for I'm the fiti. 
Let humble virtue grace the royal ſeat, | 
And III far fromthe throne make quick retreats 
But if thy ſons no more will vainly boaft, 


Pl quit forever quit thy peaceful coaſt, 
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KELLER N E of the complaints uttered by Milton's Samp- 


VN. fon, in the anguiſh of blindneſs, is, that he ſhall 


*& O pals his life under the direction of others; that he 
. N cannot regulate his conduct by his own knowledge, 
bat muſt lie at the mercy of thoſe who undertake 
to guide him. e 1 

There is no ſtate more contrary to the dignity of wiſdom, than 
perpetual and unlimited dependence, in which the underſtanding 
lies uſeleſs, and every motion is received from external impulſe, 


Reaſon is the great diſtinction of human nature, the faculty by 
which we approach to ſome degree of aſſociation with celeſtial 


intelligences; but as the excellence of every power appears only 
in its operations, not ta have reaſon, and to have it uſeleſs and 
„is nearly the ſame. 2 

Such is the weakneſs of man, that the eſſence of things is ſel- 
dom ſo much regarded as external and accidental appendages. A 
ſmall variation of trivial cirenmſtances, a flight change of form 
by an artificial-dreſs, or a caſual difference of appearance by a 
new light and ſituation, will conciliate affection, or excite ab- 
horrence, and determine us to purſue or to avoid. Every man 
conſiders a neceſſity of compliance with any will but his own, as 
the loweft ſtate of ignominy and meanneſs : few are ſo far loſt 
in cowardice or negligence, as not to rouze at the firſt inſult of 
tyranny, and exert all their force againſt him who uſurps theic 
property, or invades any privilege of ſpeech or action. Yet we 
often fee thoſe who never wanted ſpirit to repel encroachment, or 
oppoſe violence, at laſt, by a gradual relaxation of vigilance, de- 
livering up, without capitulation, the fortreſs which they de- 
fended againſt aſſault, and laying down unbidden the weapons 
which they graſped the harder for every attempt to wreſt them 


from their hands. Men eminent for ſpirit and wiſdom, often re. 
| fign themſelves to voluntary pupillage, and ſuffer their lives to be 


Von IV. 92. 2 E maodelled 
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modelled by 1 | ignorance, and their choice to be regulated 
"MP preſumptuous ſtupidity. 

This unreſiſting acquicfcence in the determination of others, 
may be the conſequence of application to ſome ftudy remote 
from the desten track of life, Oo em pla ment which does not 
allow leiſute for fufficient inſpeQiion of thoſe petty affairs, by 
which nature. has decreed a great part of our duration to be filled. 


Toa mind thus. withdrawn from common objects, it is more eli- 


gible. to repoſe on the prudence of another, than to be expoſed 
every. moment to trivial interruptions. The ſubmiſſion which 
ſuck confidence requires, is paid without pain, becauſe it implies 
no confeſſion of interiority. The buſineſs. from whi 
draw our cognizance, is not above our abilities, but delow our 
natice. - We: pleaſe: aur pride with the effects of our influence 
bus weakly exerted, and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher orb, 
which, we. regulate ſubordinate agents by . and diſtant 

ce But, whatever vanity ar ion may ſug- 
n man can ſafely da that by others, which might de done 
imlelf: he that indulges negligence, will quickly becom ig- 


Lat laſt he deceived. 


It, is, however, impaſſihle but that, ac the autention. tends 


frongly towards ane thing, it muſt. zetite from another z and he 


S domeſtic. — becauſe be is 1 


: pot. the faithful and eee e n 
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© 


reaſing — u- 

. Whea o on ey n 
re, 10. xeft from the {ſtruggles of contuadiction, the fa- 
ff mapnisg, and the anxiety of circumſpection: when 
e hourly tormented with. pains and diſeaſes, they ata un- 
dear any new diſturbance, and conſider. all oppoſition a8 
to. miſery, of which they feel mate ae ob they 


5 


of pa 


the old man ſeldom enquites after any other qualities in 
vm be cateſſes, than quickneſs in conjeQuring his de- 
enn activity in ſupplying his waats,, Antann in intercepting 
comin ar mn nces. befare 


we. with- 


N affairs 3 and he that truſs withgut xeſerve, 


ge ar virtue, —— ; 
— — in quiet 1 and who ſelect for ſtiaudſhis 


patiently endurc. Thus deſirous of peace, and: thus fearful | 
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alone many have been able to defeat the claims of kindred and of 
merit, and to enrich themſelves with preſents and legacies, 
Tbraſybolus inherited a large fortune from His anceffots,” afl 
Sugmented it by a marriage with an heirefs, and the revenues of 
ſeveral lucrative employments, which he diſcharged with Honoiſr 
and Jexterity. He was at laſt wiſe enough to confider, that life 


mould not be devoted wholly to accumulation, and therefore re- 


ſigned bis employments, and, retiring to his eſtate, applied him- 
ſelf to the education of his children, and the cultivation of do- 
mmeſhie happineſs.” TT 5 a 
Ne paſſed ſeveral years in this pleafing amuſement, and ſaw his 
eare amply recompenfed : his daughters were celebrated for mo- 
deſty and elegance, and his ſons for learning, prudence, and ſpi- 
rit. In time, the eagerneſs with which the neighbouring gentle- 


men courted his alliance, obliged him to reſign his daughters to 


other families: the vivacity and curiofity of his ſons, Burried 
mem out of rural privacy into the open world, from whence they 


bad not ſoon an fhelination to return. This, however, was no 
more than he had always hoped : he pleaſed bimſelf with the 


ſucceſs of his ſchemes, and felt no inconvenietice from ſolitude, 
till an apoplexy deprived him of his wifes ' 

 Thraſybulus had now no companion; and the maladies of 
enereaſing years having taken from him much of the power of 
procuring amuſement for himſelf, he thought it necefiary to pro- 
cure ſome inferior friend, who might caſe him of his @conomical 
ſolicitudes, and divert him by chearful converfation. He ſoon 
tecollected all theſe qualities in Vafer, a clerk in one of the of- 


ñces over which he had formerly preſided. Vaſer was itivited to 


viſic his old patron ; and being by his ſtation neceffitily ar- 
quainted with the preſent modes of life, and by conftant practire 
dexterous in *bufineſs, entertained him with ſo mairy naveltics, 
and fo readily diſentangled his affairs, that his" prefetſce was 
thought the principal conſtituent of happineſs 2 he was defired to 
reſign his clerkſhip, and accept a liberal ſalary in the hoafe gf 

Thraſybulus. 5 5 dart el 
Vater having always lived in a ſtate of dependence, was well 


_ verſed in the arts by which favour is obtained; and being long 


accuſtomed to repreſs all tarts of refentment, and ſallies of con- 
fidence, could, without repugnanece or hefitation, accommodate 
himſclf to every caprice, adopt every opinion, and echo every aſ- 
ſertion. He never doubted but to be convinces, nor attempted 
oppoſition but to flatter Thraſybulus with the opinion of 2 vic» 


tory. By this practice he found his way quickly into the heart 
of his patron ; and having firſt made himſelf agreeable, foon be- 


came important, His infidious diligence, by which the lazineſs 
af age was gratified, ſoon engroſſed the management of aft. = $3 
| 23S 3- | 
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and his warm profeſſions of kindneſs, petty offices of civility, 
and occaſional interceflions, perſuaded the tenants to conſider him 
as their friend and benefactor, to conſult him in all their ſchemes, 
and to entreat his enforcement. of their repreſentations of hard 
years, and his countenance to petitions for abatement of rent, 

T hraſybulus had now banquetted on flattery, till he could no 
longet bear the harſhneſs of remonſtrance, or the inſipidity of 
Nn All contrariety to his own opinion ſhocked him like a 
violation of ſome natural right, and all recommendation of af- 
fairs to his own inſpection was dreaded by him as a ſummons to 
torture. His children were alarmed by the ſudden riches of Va- 
fer; but their complaints were heard by their father with impa- 
tience, and their advice rejected with rage, as the reſult of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his quiet, and a deſign to condemn him for their 
own advantage to groan out his laſt hours in perplexity and 
drudgery. he daughters retired with tears in their eyes, but 
the ſon continued his importunities, till he found his inheritance 
hazarded by his obſtinacy.— Vafer having thus triumphed over 
all their efforts, and continuing to confirm himſelf in authority, 
and encreaſe his acquiſitions, at the death of his maſter purchaſed 
an eſtate, and bad dehance to enquiry and juſtice, 


* 
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4 WARNING # te FAIR SEX. 


obſctved 2 young lady, of the age of nineteen, whom they 

called Lucy Warner, who addreſſed Mrs, Taylor conſtantly by 
the title of Mother, and behaved in every reſpect towards her as 
the moſt dutiful and affectionate daughter, This ſurprized me 
- xery, much, as Mrs, Warner is but. tweaty-ſeven years of age, 


canſequently could not have given birth to Miſs Warner z and [ 


thought it, much tog.ea:ly for Mrs, Taylor to give up the hopes 
of having children, and to ſettle her affections on an adopted 
ane. | 


® 


One morning, therefore, when Miſs Warner was gone to pay 


a viſit, I took the liberty of expreſũng my curiofity upon the ſub- 


ject of the connection between theſe ladies to my fair hoſteſs ; 


Pho, ia the moſt obliging manner, immediately ſatisfied my 


| Guuhts, as nearly as I can recolleR, in the following words: 
A Þucy Warger (ſaid ſhe) has been my adopted daughter ever 
ſince I was fix years old: the circumſtances that attended her 
bitch, and cccaſioned my attachment to her at that early age, are 
. to very extraordinary, that I will relate them to you, | 


92 | | co My 


BEING lately at the houſe of one Mr. Taylor, in Ireland, I 
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© My mother, then 2 widow, refided with me at her country 
ſeat, in the county of Roſcommon, One day, a beautiful crea- 


ture, not above ſeventeen years of age, with an infant in her 


arms, her hair flowing looſe and wild, and, like Ophelia, 
- «© 'Chaunting ſnatches of old tunes, 
* As one incapable of her own diftreſs,” 


| came into our court-yard, where I was then at play, Though 


this phcenomenon had all the ſymptoms of madneſs in her ap- 
earance, the ſweetneſs of her voice and aſpect prevented my be- 


ing terrified, or flying from her. I gazed in ſilence at her, while 


ſhe caſt the moſt piteous looks alternately upon her child and 
me. At length, perceiving that I did not ſhun her, ſhe walked 
up flow]y to me, and ſaid, Swert innocence! O ſave this little life ! 
She held her infant to me, and dropped upon the ground. I 
catched the child, and claſped it in my arms, but gave a ſcream at 


the ſame inſtant—which alarmed the family, and brought my 


mother and the ſervants to the place where I then ſtood. Eo 
„The unhappy mother of my helpleſs charge was now in 
ſtrong convulſions: ſhe was inſtantly carried into the houſe, and 


every tender care applied for her recovery ; but, alas ! they 
came too late, When the convulſions ceaſed, ſhe fell into faint- 
ing fits, and expired, the next evening, without having had one. 


interval of reaſon, ſufficient to reply to any queſtion that was 


aſked ber. 


«© The tattered remnants of the clothes ſhe had worn, were of 
the beſt materials; her gown was filk, and her linen fine. On 


ſearching her pockets there was a prayer-buok found, in a blank 


leaf of which was written a ſolemn contract of marriage, but the 
name of the parties totally eraſed ; nor was there any trace to be 


found which could lead to a diſcovery of her name, or connec- 


tions. | ; 
«© The infant ſhe had left, did not appear to be above ten days 
old, and of courſe ſhe muſt have lain in ſomewhere in the nt igh- 


bourhood. The day after ſhe was buried, my mother ſent her 
Reward to the town of Roſcommon, with orders to enquire at 
every inn and cottage where there was a poſhbility of her having 


received ſhelter, He found out a little wretched inn, where, 


upon his making enquiry, they told him that about a fortnight. 


before that time a gentleman had brought a young lady there, in 
an open chaiſe, at night; that he did not ſtay there half an hour, 


dut took the hoſteſs afide, when he was going away, and gave her 
2 guinea, telling her he ſhould return, and take away the lady, 


before that ſum was ſpent, ſtrictly charging her not to let her 
gueſt know what he had ſaid.— The hoſteſs added, that the next 

day the young lady ſeemed to expect his coming every moment, 
7 5 es | and 


| 
[ 
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and ſee med ſo very.unbappy at bis delay, that ſhe acquainted her 
with what the gentleman had told her; that, upon bearing it, the 
lady appeared more compoſed, though conftaatly in tears, and 
waited with ſeeming patience for five days.— That on the fixth 
day ſhe found herſelf very ill, but would walk out.; that ſhe 
went towards the plains, or common, and from that time they 


had never ſeen her. —T be hoſteſs farther owned, that ſhe believed 


me was with child, and near her time, and that thee TO FO 
trunk belonging to the lady fill in the houſe. 
Our ſervant purſued his enquiries amongſt the cottagers, 
2nd at length found out the hut where this unhappy creature had 
— delivered. The wretched owners of it, immerſed in 
and ignorance, were utterly incapable of affording her either 
comfort or convenience : all they could do, they did ; which 
was to ſhare their ſtraw, milk, and potatoes, with her, She had 
Hot been accuſtomed to lie on the damp earth, or feed upon fuch 
2. - Theſe hardſhips, therefore, with the deſpair of her mind, 


produced the effect above deſcribed. On the ninth day aſter ſhe 


was brought-to- bed, her ſenſes left her, and, ſnatching up ker in- 
fant in her arms, ſhe wandered wild about the plains, which are 


immenſely large, till Providence directed her untaught ſteps to 
my mother's not inhoſpitable gate. There was a nurſe immedi- 
ately provided for my baby, as ſhe was called in the family: ſhe 


as baptized by my own name, Lucy; and was 


ſtand Godmother to my little adoption—to- whom. my mother 


added the firname of Warner. 

„ Though my mother was determined never to give up L 
into the hands of her inhuman father, the reſolved, if poſſible, t 
nad him out, and expoſe his villainy to the world. For this pur- 
poſe, the wrote to every poſt-matiter through the kingdom of Ire- 
Jang, deferibing the age, perfon, and figure of the deceaſed young 
lady, and defiring to know if ſuch a perſon was milling in their 
jevera] diſtricts ? In proceſs of time the received a letter from the 
poſt-maſter of Lurgan, in the North, acquainting her that about 
five or fix weeks before the date of "her letter, a gentleman Wha 
Jived in that town, of the name of Stewardſon, had taken a 
young lady fiom thence, who was an orphan, and his own - 


ward, to carry her to Dublin, in order, as he ſaid, to complete 4 
her education ; ; that he returned home without her in about ten 
days; and that, upon ſome of her friends making enquiry where 
de might de found, and expreſſing an anxiety at not hearing From 
ber, My. Stewardfon had diſappeared, and had not fince been 
heard of, That the young lady could not be found in Dublin, 
though the had been advertiſed in the news-papers,' and the 


Arichett ſearch made after her, That her friends had endeavoured 


to trace them from theic firſt 2 out from Lurgan, and had 
diſcovered 
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difcovered that they travelled quite acrofs the country, but could 
not by any means find out in what part of the world Mr. Stew- 
ardſon'had left her, as he had fent back his ſervant when he was 
_ adout twenty miles on the road. He added, that the deſcription 
my mother had 
who wis miffing, 'and that all their friends ſuppoſed there was 
f 

— ſoon as ſhe came of age. From that hour to this 


ther; nor has he, I believe, ever returned ts his country. 


J have now, Sir, {continued Mrs. Taylor,) accounted to 
the peeuliar kind of connection between my Lucy and 


you 
me: I have only to add, that my mother bequeathed her a thou- 


ſand poumds ; and that, with Mr. Taylor's permiſſion, I pre- 
ſented her with five hundred pounds more before my marriage 
that ſhe is and amiable; and that, were ſhe y 
; own dadghter, 1 think I could not love her better than I do.” 

Here ended my fait narrator ; and here alſo will I conclude, ay 


I think the ſtory admits not of any comment; for if thofe whom 


it is meant to ſerve, do not deduce a proper warning from it, 
Neither woeld they be perfuaded, though me roſe from the dead 
I am, Sir, 
0 ' Your moſt humble Servant, 
p. T. 


1 ue PETER PICKLE ond bis FAMILY. 


ETER PICKLE keeps a very conſiderable oil-ſhop in the 
city; but as he deals chiefly in the retail way, his ſhop is fre- 


quantiy filled with a. number of dirty people, who ſtep in at ai 


bours for ſmall quantities of the greaſy commodities which: he 
ſells, and by which he acquires an income ſufficient to maintain 


his wife, five daughters, and a ſon, in a very comfortable manner, 


would. they be content to accommodate themſelves to his circum- 
ſtances. Unfortunately for. Peter, Mrs, Pickle has taken it into 


ber head to imitate ſome of her neighbours, whoſe huſbands, 


though tradeſmen, happen to be in a greater way of buſineſs than 
her's,, In conſequence of her new ſet of ideas, ſhe brings ug the 
Ie Pickles in ſo delicate a ſty le, that they cannot bear the 
ſmells of their fathet's ſhap. They are always going in and out 
at. the ptixate door, and are aſhamed to be ſeen at the windows of 


the. dining - room, leſt they ſhould be thought related to the maſe 
tex, of the, houſe ; who is, perhaps, pouring out half a pint of | 


la- gib, ar ſelliag a ted-herring, in his linen apron, while his 


eee parlour under the hands of his ais: 


E dreſſer 3 


of the young lady, exactly refembled her 
attachment between him and his ward, and that he meant. 
we have never heard of the worthleſs wreteh, Mifs Warner's fa- 
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dreſſer ; and, in humble imitation of his betters, ſkimming over 
the flimſy pages of the laſt new novel, or ſame piece of modern 
literature which requires as littie attention, that he may not loſe 
a moment of his precious tine, The Miſs Pickles employ them 
ſelves in a manner equally genteel, like the Miſſes of their ae - 
quaintance: one of them rattles the keys of her harpſichord, 
another tinkles the ſtrings of her guittar, the third ſmears over a 
landſcape with her drawing-maſter, the fourth attempts to do a 
little Italian ſonnet into Engliſh, and the youngeſt temberrs;a neg- 
liger for her mother; which ſhe, from the extreme elegapce of 
her taſte, wiſhes to ſee ornamented with gold and filver—bet in 
vain, as Mr. Pickle has prohibited the uſe of them: ſhe is, re- 
fore, much againſt her inclination, obliged to ſee her daughter 
ſprig her negligee in coloured ſilks, without giving the leaſt glitter 
to it, —Mrs. Pickle, however, in the midſt of her — Arvind 
| Honed by the above embargo, is ſometimes ready to own the pro- 
priety of it. People are too often inſulted in the ftreets, (ſays 
ſhe) when they are better dreſſed than their neighbours, aud run 
the riſk of ſpoiling their clothes in dirty jumbling hac 
coaches. As ſoon as Mr. Pickle ſets up his poff-fbay, I ſhall — 
it in my power to wear what I pleaſe,” — The ſetting up of a poſt- 
Chaiſe is earneſtly longed for by the female part of the Pickle fa- 
| mily; but poor Peter dreads the thoughts of this mode of ſhew- 
ing his conſequence : he feems to be apprehenſive, indeed, like a 
narrow-minded fellow, that his horſes—or rather his —— 
may run away with more hay, oats, and corn, in à week, than he 
may get by hung- beef, dried ſprats, and bay-ſalt, i in a quarter of 
2 & and | | 


4 LeTTeR from an OFFICER of the RESOLUTION to his Friend 
in the Country ; giving ſome Account of the Voyage ta the SOUTH 
| SPA, made i in the Year 1772, and finiſhed in Auguſt, 1775. | 


SER; Reſolution, Woolwich, Sept. 22, e. | 
W E ert the Downs i in July, 1772, and paſſed thoſe | 
latitudes to Madeira and Fyal, without any decurre | 
worth relating. The ſhip was in all conditions good, — 
ſhe promiĩſed ſo ill at our firſt departure; but that was owing to 
the ignorant method they uſed to ſtow the hold, and not to any 
fault in the conſtruction of theſhip. We ftretched to the ſouth- 
ward through the two tropics as dull and ſteady as all other 
failots have done before us, and ſome bickerings amongſt the Of 
ficers were the only occurreaces beſides the log. We made the 
Brazils, and the land to the fouthward ; and in the latitude of 
* Falkland Iſles met as utual very * —— After 
ving 
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leaving Terra del Fuego, we ftood away to the fouthward, and 
obtained the high ſouthern latitude of 71 : 11. to which no other 
mariners ever penetrated before. We met here much ice; and 
though the ſun was never beneath the horizon for ſome days, yet 
the miſt which exhaled from the ice was ſuch, we eould not diſ- 
cern any land, though we had every reaſon to believe it a very lit 
tle way from. us. We run down a very long bay of ice; but 
being equally unſucceſsful, we hauled away to the northward, 
and till we reached 45 deg. ſouth we had clear. moderate wea- 
ther; but from that . 2 the Tropic of Capricorn, we 
had. ſevere tempeſtuous weather. In running down our weſtern 
longitude, about the latitude of 27 deg. ſquth, long. 125 deg. 
from the meridian of London, we fell in with an iſland about 21 
miles in circumference, and about 17 broad, on which were many. 
Indians, and not unlike thoſe of the other iſles in theſe ſeas. 

We did not continue ſo long as to obſerve ſtrictly all their 


manners and cuſtoms ; but we were ſoon convinced that theft 


was the firſt quality amongſt them, for it was impoſſible for any 
of our people to keep either hat or wig on their heads, which 


they ſnatched off with great dexterity, and ran away with a ve- 


locity more like hinds than men in ſwiftneſs. Their burial 
grounds we more ſtrictly obſerved than any other curioſity, for in 
the ground deputed for that purpoſe were many very.extraordi.. 
nary large figures cut out in ſtone of good workmanſhip, and cut 
out not. inferior to many of the Egyptian ſtatuaries 3 but how. 
theſe ſtone figures got here, puzzled all our virtuoſi, for they have 
no tool among them of iron or ſteel, nor indeed of any metal, 
and yet theſe characters bore the marks of taſte, genius, and in- 


ns F 
Tus iſland producing no farther matter of obſervation, nor af» 


fording a good covered road ſtead, we left it, and gurſued gr 
courſe towards Otaheite, where I am ſorry to aſſute you we have 


eſtabliſhed a diſeaſe which will ever prove fatal to theſe unhappy 


innocents, who ſeem to have enjoyed a perfect ſtate of ſimplicity 
and nature, till we, 2 more refined race of monſters, 2 
minated all their bliſs by an introduction of our vices, I 


immaterial whether Bouganville or we communicated this diſfor= 


der 3 but I am rather inclined to believe, by the account I hac 
from the natives, that it came from the firſt Engliſh who touched 


at this ſpot. In the ſtage of the malady they have ſome medici- 


nal roots which check the diſorder ; but their venery is ſo high, 


that they encreaſe it daily, and the ſpectacles produced by it are 


ſhocking to humanity ; they ate covered with ſores, and dying 
by inches. But; what is ſtill worſe, it is now com municated to 
1 the other iſles; and Bolobota, celebrated for bandſome 
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wdmen, is n and of Pandora's hh, though fotmerly the pe- 
radife of women. We might ones fing of it. 

99 Mint ton parais dir femines 


_ 11998 er & l fi one En e 
[7 e particularly of Otaheite, 


The peopte Af theſe. ines, but me particularly of 

wete very SS : nor did WE tEceive any pteſent at their 
has.” Whether this wole from a Jeneny of hogs nüd Cogs, 1 
cannb Geer e id a change 6f government, for the cour- 


ted Oberen is Vechtened, and ſuffered t6 fetife with a find? re- 
unde, and in Her Read King Typoo is elevated to th teal Gi: 
nity. —The other circumſtancks of this fand have been fo often 
related” before; that I hall conclade with fayiog, that 1 Mumm for 
tlie honour of ty countty, which has ſuffered her people to de- 
toy the happieſt race of mortals : they lock out with impatience 
for 7055 return of Omiab, who is a native of Ouyahanna, but not 
a Ptieft, of ® man of any difſtinion among them; but his ex- 
ploring To far, Wilt render him a prodigy z where every othet 
thing hath been to, dear Sit, ora 
Tlͤeoour moſt ſincete andobedient, &c. 


= 
n 


wm 
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HENRY ad MARIA: A Tzu Srory. 
Mr Mareland, the uncle of Maria, was Fentlecdan of 
og ood effate in Lincolnſhire. He had educated by niece, 
had been left an orphan in ker infancy, among Bis own 
children. Her fortune was but very ſmall ; * L 
Re would make a'cophiderable addition to lt. 
At the time ſhe was eighteen, her beauty and accompliſhments 
A < pobee of, mptt_af, e 
th 5 bus he ning pot 9 ſetved to pay any particular autention 
tat 880 ents they effowed on her. ee, ppl 
Having been tome Une oh viſit in Yorkſhire, her uncle, with 
E 
me in or 5 e the diverſions uſual at that afon of 
 Teftivity, Unluckily the inn at Which they put vp Was (et on 
aa” in an 


teman of 2 
who c 
. E ve very ſmall; be er 
ny believed, from the a fection her uncle appeal to bear her, 
cela pb 
but 
ä — e q m o T7 >> ; 41 81 . 
Þ&! of. 19. Y and _þ | if, ſtopped at Yo during race 
fire by, the carelefſgeſs of a ſetyapt ; and Maria wo 


probability, erified in the flames, but for the bngommon 
1 —— be 92 hi, who reſolutely ruſhed through tht." 2b 
preſerved ber, at te . 
1 N confuſion was ih fome degree abated, the gert morn- 
ing Mr. Moreland made an n 2 of his 
>elt fon of Mr. Kiagfly 


2 I IERETTTY 4 i 42 3 — 
niece, and ,faund he waz the you on of Mr. Kinghy. 2 
Welch) merchant at Newcaffſe, Henry (tor that was His ; name) 


had been ſeverely ſcorched in recovering the affrighted "lady and, 
Bn +. 7 2h | "NY 0 ö 
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after being thanked in the moſt cordial manner for the fervice he 
had done her by Mr. Moreland, was invited tp his houſe, as ſoon 
as he was able to go abroad, The youth accordingly in due time 
complied with Mr. Moreland's requeſt, and continued near a 
month at bis ſeat in Lincolpſhire, where 118 7 ang 
ſenſe obtained the eſteem of the whole family, ed ta 
gratitude. wh ich aroſe in Maria' 8 breaſt fo rt Naber as 
e Aa y ay to him, made ber [ba 72 in his Tat, 
gap affe s period, Mr, Pillage, A raph gh > bad .made a 
word in os all- Indies by the moſt yawarr or proceedings, 
bought z Ll ſtate adjacent to that of Malis“ ur 95 and was ſo 
ſtruck with, her beauty, that he employed his utmolt affidaity to. 
obtain her good opinion: his cheractet yas exceedingly diffe- 
rent from that of Henry; be was indelicate, inſglent, and rapa- 
cious; and, finding he was not likely to make ab ahy impreflion 
upon ihe mind of the young lady here, he applied 10 Mr. 
Moreland, and offered not only to ſettle a bangſgme 3 Joingure upon 
Maria, but to marry her without a portion. þ 

This propoſal was looked upon as a very generous one by Mr. 
Moreland, whoflew to his niece, and communicated what he had 
Joſt heard with the utmoſt ſatis faction. Maria was filled with 
aſtoniſhment at the intelligence z and, after ſome heſitation, told 
ber uncle ſhe could never conſent to an union with Mr. Pillage, 
as ſhe found it was nar poſſible for her ever to haye any regard 
for him. The old gentleman expatiated with her upon this un- 
grateful return, as he called it, to ſo generous an affer ; and at 
length prevailed upon her, with great difficulty, no: to give im- 
mediately a decifive anſwer to the Nabob, fartering himſelf that 
time, and the attentions of her new lover, would get the better of 
her prejudices againſt him, 

During theſe tranſactions, a letter arrived at Mr. Moreland's 
from Heary's father, in which the latter applied in very genteel 
terms to Maria's uncle for his conſent to a match between her 
and his ſon; intimating, at the fame time, that a mutual 

had ſubſiſted between them, in conſequence of Henry's Aclars- 
tions to the young lady when he paid his reſpects to her in Lin- 
colnſbice, 

This letter greatly diſconcerted the old gen tleman, who, in a 
very barſh manner, accuſed bis niece of a duplicity of behaviour, 
in admitting the addreſſes of any one, without acquainting him 
with the circumftance. This expoſtulation not a little diſcon- 
ceried the amiable girl; whoſe grief was greatly encreaſed by 
learning, a few weeks after, that Mr. Kingſly, in conſequence of 
ſome ugexpetted loſſes at fea, had been obliged to ſtop payment, 
and was likely to be reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, 


217 2a Pillege 
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Pillage was by no means a ſtranger to the cauſe of Maria's 
coldneſs, and could not conceal the ſatisfaction he felt at the ac- 
count from Newcaſtle of the failure of Henry's father. He 
preſſed his ſuit with more warmth than ever, but received not the 
Jeaft encouragement to hope his wiſhes would be crowned with 
ſucceſs, 

Henry, whoſe delicacy had before prevented bim from writing 
any letters to Maria but ſuch as contained mere ſentiments of 
ſriendſhip, immediately on his father's aſking Mr. Moreland's 
conſent to his niece's marriage, diſpatched an epiltle to her full of 
the tendeteſt declarations of his love, to which he entreated an 
immediate anſwer. The misfortunes, in which his father was 
involved ſhortly after, occaſioned him to write again to the object 
of his affection, when he pathetically related to her the whole 
truth. As he received no reply to either of theſe letters, he be- 
gan to ſuſpect his father's requeſt with regard to his marriage 
would not be complied with; and he was ſoon confirmed in this 
conjectute, by a very ſhort note which Mr. Moreland diſpatched 
to the worthy merchant a few days after. Henry had now no 
hope left, but in the efteem he flattered himſelf Maria pofi-fled 


for him; but her not deigning to take any notice of his two 
_ epiſtles, gave him ſingular uneaſineſs. His doubts of her fidelity 


were not long, however, before they were cleared up by the re- 
ceipt of a billet, which contained theſe words in her own hand- 


writing : 


« Sic! J am greatly ſurprized at your underſtanding any part 


of my behaviour ſhould give you the leaſt cauſe to treat me as you 
have lately done, Be aflured my heart has been for  jome time 


engaged to another, and that my hand ſhall certainly accompany 
Maria Moreland.” 


Henry was in great agitation on the fight of theſe lines ; he 


felt the utmoſt pain, when he conſidered the ſituation he was in ; 


and afcribed the inconftancy of his miſtreſs entirely to his . 


verty. His pride took the alarm at this reflection, and he te- 
ſolved to think of her no more, Finding his father's affairs in a 
much worſe condition than Mr. Kingſly at firſt imagined, he de- 


termined to forget Maria and his misfortunes in the field of ho- 


Hour, and accordingly enliſted as a grenadier in a regiment of 


horſe that was at that time commanded by a late lamented Mar- 


guis, apd on the point of embarking for Flanders. 


His figure, addfeſs, and good ſenſe, ſoon made this young man 


taken notice of in his new employment ; the Officers eſteemed, 
and the ſoldiers loved him, 


About a month after the receipt of the above epiſtle, and a 
few days before the troops were ordered to be ſhipped on board the 


trauſports, Henry accidentally met a ſmart female ſervant who 


had 
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had lived as chamber-maid in Mr. Moreland's family at the "mg 
he was invited to his houſe, A converſation naturally enſued 
reſpectipg Maria, whom he ſpoke of with the utmoſt indifference. 
The girl upbraided him for his inconftancy with great acrimony z 
on which he pulled the letter he had received from Maria out of 
his pocket, and delivered it to the maid, who tuddenly changed 
countenance, and, after perufing it twice over, declared ſhe ſaw 
through the „Rainy which had been practiſed to deceive him. 
“ This very letter (cried ſhe) Miſs Moreland ſent by me to Mr. 
Pillage, on his repeated importunities for her to encourage his 
ſuit : I ſee the trick; it has been put into a new cover, and art- 
fully directed to you! Heaven help the poor lady! She has been 
cruelly impoſed upon, as I well know all the letters you ſent her 
were intercepted, in purſuance of a plan laid for that purpoſe by 
the Nabob and her uncle.” 
Henry was thunder-ftruck at this intelligence, which he had 

no cauſe to doubt the truth of. He determined forthwith to pro- 
ceed to London, where he underftood Maria had been taken by 
Mr. Moreland, in hopes he ſhould ſtil} prevail upon her to give 
her hand to Pillage. Little preparation ſufficed for his 4 journey, 
and the young woman accompanied him to the Metropolis, anxi- 
ous to do evety ſervice in her power to this injured pair. 
His mind was fo agitated, that he had no room to entertain 
any ideas but what related to the idol of his foul ; and he never 
once adverted to the embarkation of the troops, till, to his ut- 
moſt ſurprize, he ſaw himſelf (after making a fruitleſs enquiry 
for Maria, who had returned with her friends to Lincolnſhire,) 
advertiſed in an Evening Paper as a deſerter! He had ſcarce re- 
covered his' confufion at this circumſtance, when a file of muſ- 
quetecrs entered the coffee-room in which he fat, and conveyed 
| him to the Savoy-Priſon. He was in a few days removed to 
Newcaſtle, and, as his guilt was not doubted, in conſequence of 
one of the ſoldiers ſolemnly declaring this unfortunate youth had 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade him to run away from the 
regiment, he was tried in a very ſummary manner by a Court- 
Martial, and, notwithſtanding his proteftations of innocence, 
was ſentenced to be ſhot to death, as an example to the reſt of 
his comrades. 
A ſhort time after, while he was nadir the moſt violent pertur= 
bation of mind, the keeper of the provoſt acquainted him two 
ladies wanted to ſpeak with him, and immediately introduced the 
maid above-mentioned, and the lovely Maria herſelf, who, burſt- 
ing into a flood of tears, could only exclaim, 

O death! all eloquent, you only prove 

„% What duit we doat on, when“ tis man we love.“ 

And fainted away. 


After 


mated the boſoms of our two lovers; and the gentlemen of the 
| corps, intereftiag themſelves in the cauſe, repreſented the matier 


directly iſſued; and his father, having ſettled his affairs in a yery 
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After her paroxyſm of grief was in ſome degree abated, ſhe 
told the unhappy Henry, that, having heard of the dreadfu} ca / 


lamity which had befallen him, ſhe had, by the aſſiſtance of the 


girl who accompanied her, eſcaped from Mr. Moreland's, in or- 
der to do every thing in her power to alleviate his unhappy cane 
dition, Henry expreſſcd his gratitude in the moſt affecting man» 
ner; but entreated her not to diſtreſs herſelf on his — ag 
he had too much reaſon to fear, from the villainy of the evie 


dence, his fate was inevitable. 


A few minutes after, this deſponding couple were rauzed from 
the torpid ſtate their grief had thrown them into, by the ſudden 
entrance of Mr. Moreland and Mr, Kingſly. News! neus!“ 
cried the former, while the worthy merchant embraced his fon ; 


<< my dear girl, ſuch a ſcene of treachery ! O that villain Pile 


lage! that he ſhould ever impoſe upon me! a After ſome other 
paſſionate ſentences, the old gentleman informed the lovers, to 


their great aſtoniſhment, that the Nabob, ſuppoſing Heory's life . 


was the only bar to his happineſs, and hearing of his having left 


| the regiment, artfully poſted to Newcaſtle, where, by a large 


ſent, he prevailed on one of the ſoldiers to bear falſe witneſs 
againſt him; that the fellow, being terrified at the thoughts of 


deſtroying * man, had confeſſed the — to the 
Officers of the troop. 


A gleam of ſun-ſhine from theſe unexpected tidi 


ings now ani- 


in fo ſtriking a light to his Majefty, that a pardon for 


reputable manner, in conſequence of the death of a near rela» 
tion, directly purchaſed his diſcharge from the army, 


The infamous Pillage, covered with the execrations * bi 


neigbbours and all who knew his proceedings, Fetired to Hol- 


land, lea ing his miſtreſs happily united with his gival, 0 whom 
Mr. Moreland preſented her wit a large addition to her portion, 


being determined to make bim al] the amends in his por tor 
the former ſeverity of his treatment. 


es Sn 5 
"Dr ERAS. CONSEQUENCE. 


HERE is nothing in this world that a man places ſo high a 

value upon, or that he parts with fo reluctantly, as the idea 

of his own confequence. Amidſt care, ſickneſs, and misfor- 
tunes; amidſt dangers, diſappotntments, 3 d death itſelf, he bolds 

falt this idea, and vieles it up but with his Taft breatbd. | 


Happy 
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Happy indeed would it be if virtie, wiſdom, and ſuperior abi- 
lities of doing good, were the baſis of our conſequence : but the 
misfortune is, we ate generally apt to place it in thoſe very quali- 
ties, for which the thinking part of mankind either hate of de- 
ſpiſe us. The mat of pleaſure derives his conſequence from the 
number of women he fas ruined; the man of honour, from the 
duels he has fought ; the country Squire, from the number of 
bottles he can drink; the man of learning, by puzzling you with 
what you do not underſtand ; the ignorant man, by talking of 
what he does not underſtand himſelf; my lady's woman, by 
drefling like a perſon of quality; and my lady herfelf, by appears 
ing in clothes unworthy of one of her houſe · maids. | 

Thoſe, who in their own ſituations are unfortunately of no 
conſequence, are catching at every opportunity that offers itſelf 
to acquire it. Thus the block head of fortune flies from the com- 
pany that would improve him, to be a man of conſequence 
among the vulgar ; while the independent citizen gives up the 
eaſe and enjoyment which he would find in the company and 
converſation of his equals, to be mortiffed by the pride and ar- 
rogance of his ſuperiors at the other end of the town, in order to_ 
be à man of conſequence at his return. 1 
That this affectation of conſequence is the moſt ridiculous of 
all vanities, every body will allow. But where men of real 
worth in all other reſpects are poſſeſſed of it, or where perſons in 
great and honourable ſtations render themſelves and their em- 
ployments contemptible- by ſuch affectation, it is then ſeriouſly to 
de lamented. _ = | 
Our anceſtors derived their conſequence from their indepen- 

dency, and ſupported it by their integrity and hoſpitality, They 
reſided upon their ſeveral eſtates, and kept open houſes for their 
neighbours and tenants. They exerted themſelves in deeds of 
hardineſs and activity, and theit wives and daughters were modeſt 
and good houfewives, | 


I — — — | | 
R : | 


. 1 Joy not in an earthly bliſs; 5 
II weigh not Cteſus wealth a ſtraw ; 

For care, I care not what it is; 

Il fear not fortune's fatal laws 

My mind is ſuch as may not move 

K F at beauty bright, or force of love. 


1 


I wiſh 


ͤ—— — ee ——— 
. 
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I break no ſleep to win my will; 


Il ſcorn no poor, I fear no rich; 


The Court I neither like nor loath; 
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I wiſh but what I have at will ; 
I wander not to ſeek for more ; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill 
In greateſt ſtorms I ſet on ſhore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what muſt be loſt again. 


I kiſs not where I wiſh to kill; 
I feign not love where moſt I hate; 


I wait not at the mighty's gate: 


I feel no want, nor have too much. 


Extremes ate counted worſt of all; 
The golden mean betwixt them both 
Doth ſureſt fit, and fears no fall. 
This is my choice; for why? I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 


From Florence I firſt was brought over, 


W quadrupede like, muſt be rais'd 


In my boſom two roulzaus are plac'd, 


From me you have fine exhibitions, 


As alſo of various deſcriptions, 
Compelling the ſtranger to ftars. 


I labour for both Wig and Tory, 


ä — —— — 


— — 


An ENIGMA 
Y name you will ſurely diſcover, 
As ſoon as my tale I relate; 


There hatch'd in a filverſmith's pate, 


On Fours, hew'd out of old oak; 


Bound round with a thick flannel cloak, 
Four arms, at one fide, as a favour, 
The artiſts upon me impoſe; 
The creature that plies me at labour, 
Is generally black'd on the noſe. 


Satyrical, moral, and rare 


Ne'er paying reſpect to the man; 
And thus having fiaiſh'd my ſtory, 
PII leave you to gueſs if you can, 


4 SATIRE, 


do. OE © 
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4 SATIRE, in the MANNER f PERS IUS, 
between ATTICUS and EUGENIO, 


ee 
WHY wears my penſive friend that gloomy 


brow ; | 
Say, whence proceeds the imaginary woe ? 
What proſperous villain haſt thou met to-day, 
Or hath affficted virtue croſs'd thy way? 
Is it ſome crime unpuniſh'd you deplore, 
Or right ſubverted by injurious power ? 
Be this or that the cauſe, tis wiſely done 

To make the ſorrows of mankind your own : 
To ſee the injur'd pleading unredreſs d, yy 
The proud exalted, and the meek oppreſs'd, 5 
Can hurt thy health, and rob thee of thy reſt. 
Your cares are in a hopeful way to ceaſe, 

Tf you muſt find perfection to find peace; 
Rut rack thy malice, vent thy ſtifled rage, 

| Inveigh againſt the times, and laſh the age. 
Perhaps juſt recent from the Court you come, 
Over public ills to ruminate at home ; 

Say, which of all the wretches thou haſt ſeen. 
Hath thrown a morſel to thy hungry ſpleen— 
W bat worthleſs: member of that medley throng, 

Who baſely acts, or tamely ſuffers wrong, 

He who to nothing but his intereſts true, 
Cajoles the fool he's working to undo; 

Or that more deſpicable, timorous ſlave, N 
Who knows himſelf abus'd, yet hugs the knave? 
Perhaps you mourn our Senate's finking fame, 
The ſhow of freedom dwindled to a name, 

Where hireling Judges deal their venal laws, 

And the beſt. bidder hath the juſteſt cauſe. 

What then? y | 

T hey have the power, & who ſhall dare to blame 
The legal wrongs that bears —— name ? 
Befides, ſuch thought ſhould never ſtir thy rage 
Of youthful gall—reflexion comes with age: 
Tis our decaying life's autumnal fruit, 
The bitter produce of our lateſt ſhoot z 
When every bloſſom of the tree is dead, 
Eajoyment wither'd, and our wiſhes fled, 
Seaſon of joy ! too early to be wiſe, 
The time to covet pleaſures, not deſpiſe, 
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Cou'd I diveſt remembrance of her ſtore, . 


If reafan's our diſeaſe, and _ 
Then ſeeming eaſe is all we can obtaiy, wg 
As one that long familiaciz'd to p 

Still feels the ſmart, but ceaſes 10 ener- 
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Your's is an age when trifles ought to pleafe, 
Too foon for reaſon to attack thy caſe ; 


Tho? foon the hour ſhall eme when thou ſhalt 


know 


»Tis vain fruition all, an empty ſhow : 


But late examine, late inſpe& mankind, 


If ſeeing pains, tis prudence to be blind. 


Let not their vices yet employ thy thoughts ; 


Laugh at their follies, oer you weep their faults ; 


And * (as ſure you muſt} at length you find 
What things men are, reſolve to arm your mind, 
Too nicely never their demerits ſcan, 

And of their virtues make the moſt you can : 
Silent avert the miſchief they intend, 
And croſs, but ſeem not todiſcern, their end. 
If they prevail, ſubmit ; for prudence lies 
In ſuffering well. Tis equally unwiſe 

To ſee the injuries we won't reſent, 


And mourn the evils which we can't prevent. 


E UG ENI O. 
You counſel well to bid me arm my mind; 


Would the receipt were eaſy as tis kind; 
But bard it is for miſery to reach 

That fortitude proſperity can teach. 
Cauld | forbid what has been to have been, 


Or lodge a doubt on truths myſelf have feen 5 


And ſay, Collect theſe images no more ; 
Cou'd I diſlodge ſenſation fram my dead, 
And charm a wakeful faculty to teſt; 

Cou'd I my nature and myſelf ſubdue, 


1 might this method jou preſcribe p rſue ; . 


But if unfeign'd afflictions we en ure, _ 


— 


Tho' young in life, yet long inut d e 
Thus I ſubmiſſive every evif bore. 
If unexpected ills alone ate heard, 
Mine ſhould be light, who am for all prepar'd, 
No diſappointment can my peace annoy ; 
Diſuſe has weran'd me from all hopes of jay. 
The vain purſuit forever I give o'er; 


Repul#,, I ficive ; i 1 uuf no more 


3 1 2 | 
@&Ss © 
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Mankind, I know their nature and their art; 


Their, vice their own, their virtues but a part. 
Ill play'd ſo oft, that all their cheat can tell, 
And only dangerous where tis acted well. 

In different claſſes rang'd, a different name 
Attends their practice, but the heart the ſame ; 
T heir hate is intereſt ; intereſt too their love; 


On the fame ſpring theſe different engines 


move ; ; TY LY RYE, 
Thad harpens malice, and directs her fling, 
Andthencethe honey'd ſtreams of flattery ſpring, 
Long l ſuſpected xr; 4 at Jaſt I know; _ 
T thought men worthleſs ! now have prov'd 
BETTS | os 9212 
Keluctant prov d it by too (ure a rule; 
I learn'd my ſcience in a painful ſchool. . 
He buys even wiſdom at too dear a price, 


| Who pays by ſad experience to be wiſe. 


Why did I hope, by ſanguine views poſſeſs'd, 

That virtue harbour'd in a human breaſt ? 

| Why did I truſt to flattery's ſpecious wiles; | 

Why diſbelieve the leſſon of the wiſe, 

That 3 young to pierce their thin 
8 thoug t their rancour, not their prudence, 
| oke PPE. 


Thar 3s 
I nog 


„„ > 
I perverſe in falſe invectives broke. 
dog their comments on this gaudy ſcene 
The eHects of phlegm, and dictated by ſpleen, 


They, jealous of the joys themſelves were paſt, 


Theit envy try'd to their childrens tafte : 
Las te deaf Ader 2 charmer's tongue, 
I gave no credit to the truths they ſung; 

Bat bappy in my viſionary ſcheme, . 
Stil fought companions worthy my eſteem: 8 
The tongue the heart's 22 I deem. - 

I thought each warm profeſſor meant me fairs 
Each ſupple ſycophant a friend ſincere. 

The folema hypocrite, whoſe eloſe deſign 
Mirth never interrupts, nor love, nor wine, 
Wii talks of any ſecrets but his own, 
Collecting all, communicating none; 

Who fill attentive to what _—_ lay, . 
Obſerves to wound, or queſtians to betray. 
T5 him, as guardian of my private thought, 
In morning counſels eo I ſought, 
Gs | 28 2 
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To him ſtill open, cautiouſly confign'd, 


The inmoſt treaſures of my ſecret ied, 
My joys and griefs delighted to impart, ? 


In facred confidence unmix'd with art, 
That dangerous pleaſure to the honeſt heart. 


' Whene'er I purpos'd to unbend my ſoul 
In ſocial banquets, where the circling bowl 


To gladneſs lift all ſorrows but deſpair, 
And gives a tranfient Lethe to our care, 
I choſe the man whoſe talents entertain, 
And ſeaſon converſe with a lively ſtrain ; 


Who thoughtleſs ſtil], by hope, not fear 


perplex'd, 
Enjoy the prelent heur, and riſque the next : : 
Theſe not the luxury of ſlothful eaſe, 


Soft downy beds, nor balmy ſlumbers 8 


While wakeful Kings on purple couches own 


The ſecret ſorrows of their envy'd crown, 
And wait revolving light with ſhorter reft . 
Fhan e'er thoſe wretches by the 1 oppreſt. 

This jocund train, devoted to d 


2 In chearful vigils fill protract the. night; 


ght, | 


Nor dread the cares approaching with the day, 
Through each viciflitude for ever gay. 


With ſuch I commun'd, pieas'd that I e6u'd find 


Receſs io grateful to the active mind: 


And while the youths in ſprightly conteſt try, 
With humorous tale, or oppoſite reply; : 


Or amorous ſong, inane jeſt, 


The beſt of wit, to glad the Jengthen'd feaſt, | 
My ſoul, faid I, depend upon this truth, 


For fraud inhabits not the breaſt of youth : 


Indulge thy genius here, be free, be ſafe, 
Mirth is their aim, they covet but to laugh. 
Pure from deceit, as ignorant of care, 

T heir friendihis and their joys are both ſincere; 
I judge their nature, like their bumours good, 
* if their ſoul depended on their blood, 

And that the ſeeds of honeſty muſt grow 


Wherever health reſides or ſpirits flow. 
I (ce my error, but I (ee too ate; 


Tis vain inſpection to look back on fate, 
What are the men who moſt efteem'd we find, 


But leer whoſe vices are the moſt refin'd ? 


— 
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Blind preference, for vice like poiſon ſhows ; 

The ſureſt death is in the ſubtleft doſe. 

To ſuch reflections when I turn my mind, 

I loath my being, and abhor mankind. 

What joy for truth, what commerce for the juſt, 

If all our ſafety's founded on diſtruſt ; 

If all our wiſdom is a mean deceit, 

And he who proſpers but the ableſt cheat? 
3 ATTIC VU:S: 

O early wiſe, how well haſt thou defin'd 


The worth, the joys, the friendſhips of mankind? 


ae . 
Bleſt be the powers, I know their abject ſtate. 
SY AT TEC US; 


Yet bear with this, and hope a better fate. 
'Thrice happy they, who view with ſteady eyes 0 


The ſhifting ſcene; who temperate, firm, and 
wiſe, 


Can bear its ſorrows, and its joys deſpiſe : 
Who look on diappointments, ſhocks, & ſtrifes, 


And all the conſequental ills of life, 
Not as ſeverities the Gods impoſe, 

But eaſy terms indulgent Heaven allows 

To. man, by ſhort prabation to obtain 
Immortal recompence for tranſient pain. 
Th' intent of Heaven, thus rightly underſtood, 
Erom every evil we extract a good, 
This truth divine, implanted in the heart, 


Supports each drudging mortal thro his part; 
_ Gives adelightful proſpect to the blind, 
The friendlefs thence a conſtant fuccour find: 
The wretch by fraud betray'd, by power oppreſt, 
Wich this reftorative ſtill ſouths his breaſt. 


This ſuffering virtue chears, this p:in beguiles, 
And decks Calamity herſelf with ſmiles, 
When Mead or Friend has ranfack d every rule, 


_ Taught in Hippocrates and Galen's ſchool, 


To quiet ills that mock the Leech's art, 


Which opiates fail to deaden in the heart: 


This cordial ftili th* incurable ſuſtains, 

He triumphs in the ſharp inſtructive pains z 
Not like the Roman hero, falſely great, 

With zmpious hand anticipates his fate, 

But waits refign'd the flow 2pproach of death, 


267 


Till that Great Power, who gave, demands 


his breath. 


— ”, _ _ * 
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Such are thy ſolid comfarts, love divine, 
Such ſolid comforts, O my friend, be thine. 
Oa this firm baſis thy foundation lay, 

Of happineſs, unſubject to decay, 

On man no more that frail ſupport depend, 
The kindeft patron, or the warmeſt friend: 


The warmeſt friend may one day prove untrue, | 


And int'reſt change the kindeſt patron's view. 


Hear not, my friend, the fondneſs they profeſs, 


Nor on the trial grieve to find it leſs ; 

With patience each capricious change endure, 
Careful to merit where reward is ſure. 

To Providence implicitly reſign'd, 

Let this great precept poiſe thy wavering mind : 


Wich partial eyes we view our own weak cauſe, 


And raſhly ſcan her upright equal laws: 
For undeſerv'd ſhe ne'er inflis 2 woe, 
Nor is her recompence unſure, tho? flow. 
Unpuniſh'd none tranſgreſs, deceiv'd none truft; 
Her rules are fix'd, and all her ways are juſt. 

I am, Sir, your's, 


* 


3 3 * n * . 


E. D——s. 


Of i Ri 


—— 
n 


ww | * N * : 


— 


And taſte this ruſſeting, my dear 3 


„ *Tis moſt delicious, juicy, ſweet; 


«« Eat it, and thank me for my treat.“ 


Betſy a redftreak crab eſpying, 
Near ruſſeting on table lying, 


With noſe turn'd up, the little elf 

Thus cries—** I'll cater for myſelf, 
„% Mama—this redſtreak ſhall be mine, 

© Ir looks ſo tempting, gay, and fine; 

© The ruflet give to ſiſter Nancy, 

« Such fruit may ſuit her vulgar fancy; 
«© *Tis ugly—plain—and I deteft | 
„Or man or apple meanly dreſt.“ 

In vain Mama would Betſy govern ; 


Betſy's too ſelfiſh, proud, * . ; 


And #8. ſhe hears Mama alledge 


Redſtreak would ſet her teeth on edge; 


Ev'n tho' Mama lays ſtrict command 
That ſhe would ſtop her cager hand, 


— 


The RUSSET TING and / REDSTREAK CRAB : Trans- 
ETSY,” cries fond Mama, © come here, 


— — _ . A 
_ 2 N 


Yet 
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Yet ſtill our little Eve, with eyes 
All-longing, views the beau-ſkin'd prize, 
Snatches her crab, and flics away, 
O'erjoy'd to get the wiſh- fot prey : 

Moft females this opinion hold, 
Or be they 22 or be they old. 

E'er ſinee an apple firſt was eat, 

That fruit forbidden is moſt ſweet. 
The Redſtreak ſeiz d, poor Betſy finds 
There's no dependance upon rhinds 
„ *Tis crabbed, hard,” — what of ** 
She lang'd for, now provokes her hate 

Her looks a mind chagrin'd diſplay, 

She throws the treacherous fruit away, 
And wiſhes, but, alas ! too late, 

The Ruſſeting had been her fate. 

Her fiſter, who, as Miſſes ſhou'd, 

— Hanour'd her parents, and was good; 
The Ruſſet takes with thankful glee, 
And ſmiling, feaſts deliciouſly : 
Thank you, Mama,” ſhe cries, ** I ſee 
& Yau beſt can tell what's fit for me,” 

My pretty Miſſes, pray be wiſe, 

And truſt not wholly to your eyes; 

Nor parents tenderneſs abuſe, 

They belt know how your fruit to chuſe. 


— 


acer, 7 Conſpicuous, to Ma after Horſefield?s Seeler, WOE 


ovemter 4. 
Tu ingenious young gentleman who propoſed the i 


deſires to know his age; in compliance with his deſire, per 


algebra, it is 13 years, 7 months, 3 days, and 12 hours, 
„% We have received the like anſwers from James Macna- 


mara, W. Jones, W. Steart, L. owe, W. Smith, and John 


Woolcott. 


— 


Octaler 21 


+HOULD riches in abundanee flow, 
CONTENT the miſer does not know, 
*'Midft all his ſhining ſtore * 
Perplex'd he is with worldly cares, 
Till he of every good deſpairs, 
With all his wealth he's poor. 


_— * M. Jeffery, of eee ta the Hes inforted 
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But the poor ſhepherd on the plain | ; 
A ftranger is to anxious pain, | 
His minbtes ſweetly glides ; 
He is contented with his lot 
A loving wife, a humble cot 
He for his babes provides, 


— — — 3 — | —— — —— —— | — 
IN SEC TS a expreſſed, by Cambrienſis. 
HE aliment of an Eaſtern Monarch for a ſeaſon, what ren. 


ders beer palatable, and three-ſevenths of reptile reverſed. 
2. An adverb of ſhewing, and a word ſynonimous with prac- 


tice. 


3. T wo-fourths of the guard of a miſer's reaſure, and foure 
ſevenths of a criminal's ſituation. ' 
| One half of what animates man, and one half of what i = 
often the ſecondary cauſe of putting a period to his exiſtence. 

5. The offenſive act of a ram, two thirds of a verb to we, 


and the upper part of a jack. 


6. Three-ſevenths of a town's name in Yorkſhire, and: 2 fiſher 


man 's device for: a livelihood, 


4. ENIGMA, h M. eker, I ene. 


NCE in the earth I did reſide, 4 

Where darknels did my beauties hide 3 

But now I am expos'd to view, 17415 "a 

I am refin'd and form'd anew: 

Mott people in me take delight: —— 
T' ſometimes uſeful in the night. 

When Nancy riſes in the morn, © O£ 

Then from my reſting place Pm tors tO 

I muſt obey ; I can't withſtand. pf SF: 61 

The conqu'ring power of her han. 
O cruel jade ! 'tis her defire ; 65 226 . 
_ I muſt endure fad flames of bre: | 
And here I am oblig'd to tay „ 

Till Nan ſhall bear me hence away. 

Oace more *fore ſable night appears Fe 
I muſt the fiery trial bear. y 

I was not known in days of yore, ff 

But now I'm kept by rich and poor: 

And by this time, without a doubt. 

My name and uſe you have found out. 
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[ Narider 98.1 


— e * ** * 


* 


The Hivrdny of ASCANIO and OPIRONIA. 


_ FEET YMONGST the few countries which the Venetian 


F till preſerve in the Archipelago, that of Tine, or 

— A Teac, is the moſt confiderable, and the Governor 
or Proveditore lives there in the greateſt ſplendor, 

Err he is in ſome theafure fudject de the Geheral 


of the lands, who reſides at Suda, Signior Pietro Foſearini, the 
younger drether of an illuſtrious 'family, once held that poſt, 


and it with honour, He carried thither his lady, his 
two ſons Franciſco and Jalio, young men of preat hopes; and 
his little Sophronia, 

a ſhort time after his arrival, the Lieutenant of the fortreſs, and 
the next- in commend to himfelf, died, upon which heendea« 
voured to procure that poſt for a friend of bis; but the Venes 


tian General at Suda was tio ſooner informed it was vacint, than 


de ſent thicher, in that quality, Signior 
brace ons who ha ere the State of Venice for many years 


ith reputation, and whoſe merit, as he in- 
. by letter, — juſtly have entitled —.— 


| Signior Pofearini did not deny, 
but en rh either » das as favour had found employment 


ſuitable to his dibrts — other place, and had thereby left 
him the choice of his den Officers. 
It was for this reaſom and this alone, that he received Mon- 


taleo but culdly, when he preſented the General's letter: yet, as 
prejudice was beneath him, 


he was conſeious to himfe}f that this 
he endeavoured to conceal it, Montalto was a brave rough ſol- 
dier, one Who deſpiſed i , and had fo little notion of envy 


tore was the beft friend he had in the world. He brought with 
him likewiſe his wife, who had in her youth been bred up in the 
ſame - convent with the lady Fofearini, who not entering at all 
into her huſband's ſentiments, looked upon this as a very fortu- 


Vol. IV. 93. | % ab 8855 nate 


who was about nine yetts id. In 


Seipio Montalto, an Al- 


or malicious piques, that he wok it for granted that the Provedi- 


zn prove | 
cauſe they were ſeldom there together: ſometimes, however, they 


commending him to their father, who heard them» 


thered daily advantages. On the other hand, when he 
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nate event, and provided for Signior Montalto a fine houſe in the 
town of Nicolo, the garden os which joined to their qm nn. 
It is requifite to obferve, that the fortreſs, on which is the Go- 


| verace's palace, ſtands upon a very high rock, at a conſiderable 


diſtance from the town. The” Provetlitore, or his Lieutenant, 
re ſided altertately in the fortreſs, and, when © one was chere, the 
other lived with his family in the town. This had a good effect, 

Governor's fecret-diftike from appearttiy, g des 


were, more eſpecially when the Turkiſh fleets were in the Ar- 
ehipelago, and the-iffand confequently—in a degree of Yanger ; 
when the Governor, in right of his poſt, would frequently, un- 
der different pretences, put his Lieutenant upon hard and diſa- 
greeable ſetrvices; which, however, he perfotmed i fuck 
puncktuality, that, "though Signior Foſcarini would not have been 
diſpleaſed with, dut Tather ſought an opportunity to chide him, it 
was never in his power: yet this circumſtance did not remove 


dis diſlike; and there were others wed, without cauſe, ſet ved 


toencreaſe it. 


Whenever his ſons were with the Proveditore at the caſtle, 
they continually affected the company of Montalta, Who not 


only ſhewed them all the reſpect due to their birth, but as much 
affection as if they had been his own ; improved them in their 
exerciſes, taught them the uſe of atms, and when, upon upon any 
ſuſpicion of the Infidels landing, the inhabitants © of the inland 
were alarmed, carried them with him jn his expeditions #0. ſcour 


the country. Theſe young men, therefore, Were f K ently 


lent 
diſcontent; for he was aſhamed to betray, Bis weak ne 5 to his 


children, and could not find i in his heart to forbid, 2500 the com- 
pany of a man from whoſe conyerſation' and example e they 155 


1 I 


his family in town, he ſaw the two ladies live like 
little daughter, born on the ſame-day; with Mott Cy 


Aſcanio, playing with him iu. the garden win 1 85 


light which was natural to their tender years. 
In this ſituation things continued for a Jong 
day, when the Proveditore was alone with bis ſon 


ob:crving a hne ſcymiter by his ſide, he aſked 85 | 


dy it? Fo which he anſwered, A preſent fi 1 In $6 
"The reply his father made was I Weich. Man 

| begged leave to return it, which the Proveditore, oy 
mit 3 add ing, however, t that it Was not 2 ecable toh im 


ſh, 1851 the 19 


Ge 


receive preferies of fuch value from his nfer . Opn: 


ciſeo, penetrated his father's Uiſpofitisa. ftoar, that i FP af 


avoided giving him the [caft e 1 F. Was woos 7 . 


— - 


8¹ 64 ISK 


. 
: 
1 


| 
| 
| 


years paſſed without any extraordinary accident. 


ee 2108. 
_ misfortunes?” 
S7:W 2848 85 e 


PP 
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that he'infinuated it to his brother Julio, who was of 2 frank 
and open temper, and frequently at a loſs to excuſe himſelf from 
accepting thoſe favours which Montalto, who was both generous 
and rich, endeavoured to force upon him. Obſerying at length 
that he took it ill, the ingenuous young man, unable ta bear the 
imputation of ingratitude, plainly told him the. feaſon. Mon- 
talto; after muſing ſome time, embraced him tenderly, and then 


| Taid,** If T bad not been a blockbead, I might have diſcerned 


this Tong ago, and have ſpared you, my child, this uneaſy diſco- 
very. But what ſignifies it? I lave you and your brother ſo well, 
that I muſt love your father, and will henceforth pay him-as much 
ſubmiffion as if he was mine. Come, Julio, do not be melan- 
choly ; it is a misfortune to us, but it is much more ſo to him, 


and for all our ſakes it muſt be our ſtudy to moderate ii. 


a 4 | 


Signiot Foſcarini was, in ſome meaſure, but not wholly, the 
dupe of this contrivance; he ſaw the reſerve of his ſons. to Mon- 
talto with a ſecret ſatisfaction, but he was far from being pleaſed 
with the extraordinary affiduity of the latter: however, eight 


. | J h % 0 
tears, ſaid, J. 


was farther informed, that Signior Paruta was appointed his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and would ſpeedily arrive. This filled the Governor and 
his family with joy, Sophronia only excepted, between whom and 
Aſcanio the friend{bip of their childhood had ſubſiſted till it had 


_ ripened into paffion. She was the firſt to communicate this news 


to ber lover, whom ſhe met ſeeretly in a grotto that he had 
2 H 2 wrought 


ys 
* 


— its * 


5 - — ——1 n_ 


was wiſling, and, upon enquiry, he was informed 


any ahh} od procure, _ Sa 
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wrought with his own hands, under a little pavilion that ſepa- 
rated their gardens, and threw him into ſuch a fit of .deſpairs a8 
had like to have coſt him his life. He comntinued all for ſeveral 
days 3 and the concern that this gave Sophronia, made Jubo 
guefs at their ſentiments for each other. Heitook-the firſt, op: 
portunity of ſpeaking to Sophronia, and, withour'expeRing. e 
confefion; told her that nobody could be more ſenſihle than he 

of Afcaniv's merit, yet he ſhould be ſorry if ſhe bad agendernels | 


for him ſince it was impoſlible to prevail op Os one to 
hear of ſuch an alliance. 


She anſwered only by her tears, aid by a figh which ſolliciently 
expreſſed her meaning. Julio communicated hat he had diſco- 
veredto Franciſen, why told bim, that, in his judgement, tbe ſon. of 
Montalto deſerved any woman in Venice. He vent io viſit that 

unfortunate young man, and found him weak in bia body, and 
diſturbed in his mind: he laboured all he could to mort him, 
and bid him rely on his friendſhip in every circymſiance., As- 


canio thanked him with tears in his eyes, and this aſſurance con- 


tributed not a little to his recovery. Julio alſa made him a viſit, 
in which he inſinuated to him, that he was not ignorant of his 


affection far his ſiſter ; but gave him to underſtand, that this was 
ret that muſt not reach Foſcarini's ears; e. lor (faid he) 

| ee death of your father, you are no longer a;favourite ; and 

therefore beware how you expoſe yourlelf or nam * 


ſentme nt.“ 81 100 


At this junQure Signior Patuta arrived, and took 
the fortreſs ; but, when Foſcarini came ta ember 


had carried her away. In the heat of his reſenttpenty be Wrote a 
very angry letter to Signior Paruta, demanding | that Nr 
ſbould be ſent on board, and Aſcania puniſbed- as A ih 

The new Governor feat him for anſwer, that be way ; 
that he could not grant his requeſt 3 that the young lady Was 
married ; that Aſcanio had demanded ————— an that 
he could not proceed againſt either, without an-grdarnlram, the 
State of Vee | Signior Faſcarini, as ſoon 4 be had, reegived 
this letter, weighed anchor, and proceeded on his age fe e- 
nice, where he . He would hate praſecuteg A 


nia on his. firſt c 


\ would- hene nofleg pf 
cher (beware gy 
of the adjaceptiſands. / He gave no.anſwer ta theſe infiguayons ; 
| but he commenced no-proſecutions and for = {pace of fax years 
never meationed his daughter's ame; ſo that his family thought 


ihat | 
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that he had firſt ſtifled his reſentment through z a: that 
time had in' fomemeafure wore it out. 

: Fhere'was ſome of artifice in the nin which At 
eanio had prevailed on Sophronia to leave her father's houſe, Her 
mother was at the fortreſs, directing the removal of their ef 
feats j her brothers were e father, ho had à con- 
reſt with the new Governor on his firit arrival; when Afcanio 
alarmed her with the apptehenſion of the Turks being in ſight 
of the place, and engaged ber to fly with him and his — to 
the Greek villages on the other fide of the' ifland; The next 


day, when ſhe knew the truth, fhe-was equally loth to leave Al- 


canio for ever, and afraid to return to her offended father; fo 


that, withour much difficulty, her lover prevailed upon her to 


become his wife. || She was, however, far from forgiving herſelf 
for this breach of obedience ; and, though Aſcanio was one of 
the ſondeſt and beſt of huſbands, the thought of it hung always 
heavy on her mind. When they went to the new Governor, to 


to divine the motive. 


Afeanio a viſit; © As foon as they were alone, Aſcanio,” ſaid the 
Proveditote, l am a ſtranger to you, but I ſhould not have been 


fo to your father ; I made my firſt campaign under him, and 


ther 


muſt conſider me as an old friend, though I am but 
A mewucqdziftance- he General gave me leave to name m 

-own' 12 I am ſure he will be well ſatisfied, when 
de Eifows mat I have! appointed you to ſucceed your father; and 


gde ved the late Governor's houſe at St. Nicolo, at leaſt ſo 


long a h this poſt: when I go to take the air, it ſhall be in 
* hel Geer villages;” that I may the ſooner become acquainted 
With the whole extent of the iſland. Signior Montalto and his 
3 ofe were at a loſs to expreis their gratitude, and in amaze to 


3; 


But the choſe of the firſt year after her marriage, Sopronia 
7broaphtnro-bed of a daughter, to whom Afcanio: gave the 


feyents; it is no wonder that they were extravagantly fond of 

d ber deseey and wit furpaſſed her age, and it was impoſſible 

E. rea io ppier ; but this ſelieity, as alt ſublunary hap- 

was fatally diſturbed, and that too by a ſtroke 
Bar was ly impoſſi ble for hi iu foreſee or prevent. 

About four years after his return tu Venice, Signior Foſearini 

* his eee and, three 1 err, the other. He was 

| extremely 


deſire his protection, he ſhewed them fo much reſpect, that both 
Aſeanĩo and Sophronia were not a little ſurprized, not _—_ able | 


After the Proveditore had changed the garriſon, and ſung Te 
Devin on taking poſſeſſion of his government, he went to make 


d& theniſclves in a ſituation that exceeded their utmoſt wiſhes. 


22 and, as they had no other child in the fpace of 


* 
- 


* * 


the Governor at his houſe, in one of the Greek villa 
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extremely ſenſible of theſe misfortunes, and his wife was ineon- 
ſolable. In the depth of her affliction ſhe paſſionately bewailed 
the abſence'of her daughter: My ſons (faid ſhe) have been 
taken ſrom me by death, who is inexorable; but the Joſs of my 
daughter is entirely owing to the ſeverity of your temper.” Sig- 
nior Fofearini- ſeemed to be deeply affected with what ſhe faid, 
bat mnde her no anſwer. Some days after, he went over to the 
Feira Firma, under pretence of diverting himſelf at an eſtate he 
had tere; but „ inſtead of going thither, he went to Leghorn, 
whe te, Yor a thowſand fequins, he prevailed upon the Capfain of 
2 Corfair veſſel to proceed wich him on a ſecret expedition i into 
the Arches. ' 
Axtieing arthe coaſt of Tine in the night, he ſurprized a poor 
peaſant, who informed him that Montalto was in the fortreſs, and 

This 
pleaſed bim exceedingly: he landed near the wall of that which 
had been his own garden, and, being weil acquainted with all the 
avenues, eaſily furprized Sophronia, who had ſcarce time to put 
on her clothes, As he was diſguiſed in a Sclavonian habit, ſhe 

had not the leaſt knowledge of him, but imagined that herſelf 
and her daughter were to be carried into ſlavery. The ſervants 
of the houſe made ſome reſiſtance, and two of the Corfairs were 

wounded. Signior Foſcarini dipped ſome of his- daughter's 
clothes in the blood of the wounded, and left them on the ſtrand. 
He had ſcarce reached his boar, before the whole © was 
alarmed and in motion, and Montalto, at the head of ain hun- 
dred men, fallied fiom the fortreſs ; but the Corfair «way foon. 
under fail}, and out of their reach. The next day veſſels were 
diſpatched on every ſide of the ifland, but brought no ſatisfactory” 
inieiligence. 

It 1s impoſſible to expreſs the ſorrow of Montalto, who had 


not the leatt ſuſpicion that this blow was given from any other © WE 


kaud than that of the Infidels ; againſt whom his refentment v 

ſo ſtrong, that he reſigned his employments, and built a ws Th 
privateers, in which he eruiſed upon the Turkiſh ſhore,” in hopes F 
ol gaining ſome intelligence of his daughter; for, with tegard 1 
to his wife, he never entertained the leaſt 3 of der bens, þ oo 
alive. 

Foſcarini, at his arrival, preſented Sophronia to her Re; 7 
but though it was ſome conſolation to her to ſee her daughter GY 
ter ſo long an abſence, yet the circumſtances that attended her 
being xeitored, very ſenſibly diminiſhed her pleaſure. Sophronia © 
bore this. eruel reverſe of fortune with furprizing conſtancy, { 
avoiding every thing that might give her parents pain, and con- 
Hany employing her time in the education of her daughter. 


A new 


. * 
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A new war breaking out with the Turks, a Piedmonteſe No- 
din, who had the command of the Venetian troops, propeſed 
a deſcent unon the city of Canz, an iſland of Candy; which 
was ſo well concerted, that it was thought almoſt impoſſible to 
fail of ſucceſs. . Signior Foſcarini had the command of a ſqua» 
dron of gallies, which were employed in this expedition, Before 
the relay reached Suda, it was joined by all the privatgers, and 
the reſt by Signior Montalto, with nine veſſels, five of 
were his own, and the others, on this occaſion, volunta- 

NY his orders. The Marquis Vila, who was the Gene- 
ay landed with . five thouſand men, and encamped before the 
city ;.. but finding. himſelf too weak, he demanded à reinforce- 
ment from the fleet; upon which Foſcarini landed with ſeven 
hundred ſeamen : the privateers, to diftreſs the enemy as much 


as poſſible, were ordered to alarm. the.coaſt...... TEE ebe 
The evening cf. the { ſame day, the Turks attacked the Marquis 


in his. intrenchments with a ſuperior force, and, after an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, gained a complete victory. Sigaior Foſcarini, 


en deavouring, with. his ſeamen, to cover the retreat, was, after, a 


pl at 700 15 . 2 priſoner, and carried to a village upon 


the night Montalto landed, without knowing 


Xs 120 E attacked the village, drove out the Turks, 
* an immènſe booty, part of which had been before taken 


che Chriſtians, brought thirteen Venetians on board his 
* As ſe about 170 perſon of Foſcarini treated him with 


the title 1 Moatalto, without ſeeing him, ordered 


bbb. be he .accommadated in his own cabbin. A few 
1 K ard. of the defeat; upon which they weighed: 


Ty * Hailed, for Suda. The next morning, when he 
ſgects to the Admiral of the gallies, he was. 


{PAY} 
flog ed to — aner Foſcarini, who did not recollect him, till 


dees that hig name was Montalto, ſo greatly was be altered 
by and fatigues. He immediately approached. him, and, 
— 2 Sete mon igus compliment, whiſpered ſoftly in his eat, 
There is no neceſſity that theſe people ſhould be acquainted 
with our ſurprize.'”” Montalto made a low obedience, and took. 
his Rave. Wben the ſquadron had joined the fleet, Foſcarini 
went on board his own, veſſel, without io much as ſpeak ing to his. 


ſofi-in-law, who, on his part, was not very deſirous of a ſecond: 5 


7 1 The firſt news Foſcarini heard was, that his Captain 
was. killed, in the engagement; on which he immediately ſent for 
Moatalte, and beſtowed on him the command. During cheir 
retutn to Venice, he gave him the hiſtory of his expedition to 
T adding, at the cloſe of it. You * me of my daugh- 


G and The robbed you of your's; Heayen, it ſeems, will not 


ſuffer 


* 
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| ſuffer us to be any longer enemies 3 for the ſhort remainder of my 
| life, Montalto, yau ſhall be my friend and my fon.” 


As . foon as the fleet arrived, he — 
| but, remembering, the ſurprine of hee macher when he 


2 he would not-intreduer: : 
ain, a he the adventure which produced the happy ee t 2f= 
introduced Montalte, and perhaps this meeting wes 
7 - mr or roms ys 5p 
1 \ 
I oP — gr innumerable troubles and 
2 them entirely happy and the evening vf 


— — nn W — dy 
— tempeſtuous. | 


till 
mather-in-law and his wife had deen inſutined of hib 


-="_ 
. AG EW 
— =? 


r — 
A AIR AN 4 3 — 


"HERE are men of the greateſt worth, whoſe 2 on claim 
our #pprobutivii and eſteem; but whete frien thip. by 
ford of a fn il tube of entiments, would . 
nor advantagtous —An Indian fage, giving 
In fubjeRt, iNuftrared his 14 Monk Tech 
. Thos haſt hetird, 5 fog, Chad be) " de est 
Wenrds have for mankind;  —_ the | | 
he was hunting one day 5 
with the toil of the chäte, and 
Bim ſelf down to ſleep on the green 
invite him to re pros re M 
No hw” friend 


_ cloſed his 2 
him, by ſoft n with his 


His furprize, — be held * EN 
rolling towards him! He roſe imme tel 


liseref, and fled. 4 —_— LED: 
| gratieade, that he da the Liz ar 
_ cheriſhed it in His dend. He had not da 
_ eoniplexion, which was naturally bealthy 
and fitkly ;—his eyes grew dim, he loft his ; To 
ſympedam of an obſtinate kiten pet — on. Mi 
phyſiviats, 'who wete immediately ca 195 oo | 
ployed an their art in vain ; the diflemper 
Angel of Death ſeemed at hand to 19 Ong 


was in this agony, à ſtranget, at that time a an bem dar, | 
the Caliph's Mneſs, defired to be bene to nel, 


ment. The propofal was, at firſt, rejected, and ſake 18 ee | 
upon 1 


—ñäö ĩ — 
. 
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upon as one of «boſs traveling | empirics who infeſt afl g. 
and in 10 en with dis tit, for the Nee of his at 
tempt; the-kindred of Abairan ſuffered him to undertake it. Al- 
chaman (ion that was his name) had no ſooner looked upon the 
eyes of. e Caliph. than he declared that the exvoſe of his malad) 
was a lizard, whoſe venomous dbeench had indetbed the whole maß 
of , and taking a (malt phiat from his pocket, gave the 
ta mixed with water, to drink. Abtiran, as 
n be had taken the aumirable medicine,” found himſelf 
much eaficr 3; the delirium leſt him, his Colour fetorned; und the 
beat of, youth. glowed again in his. veins. Lot ie fulliee, that the 
Caliph, having told the ſtranger how he ese dy the lizard, and 
— of is keeping ng it, intreated him to mae 
ing, that fince he had reſtored him to life, 
— receive from him the power of enjoying it too, by 
Having that opportunity of ſhewing bis gratitude, the gteateſt 
— 'of which — breaſts are ſuſceptible, To this re- 
queſt Alchaman modeſtly replied, * My Lord, the pleaſure of 
doing good is in itſelf a ſufficient reward ; for the benevolent 
beve in much fatigfaBion | in deſtowing, as the indigent in receiv« 
ing. If thou haft 2 benefit from my endeavouts, all 1 
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EIT 20 be permitted quietly 1 
** where I converſed with Wiſdom and with 
—— art a Prince, it js true, endued with all ſoeĩal 


ö bleffing to thy Svants, and the admira- 
KT but thy friendſhip is as much to be 
. tke reſt of nies. Pardon, my 
bats of thy Grant's mind, he only Empire «Ph 
is founded upon an equality 
Cline, 1 of deſires ;—and even virtue, 
eiu to cement it, is ineffeReal, if this baſis 
; onder, then, what a vaſt diſtance there is be- 
ee Ade — inconveniencies that muſt ac- 
cot te dh from ſuch a conjunction; thou haft been educated 
n palace, Han cell : che — thouſands depends upon 
ene s Governor ; my ſatisfaction conſiſts 
ale in Wenrement and contemplation. Should we live toge- 
alter; aber wood, on one hand, grow remiſs by attending to my 
| 672, wm the other, thould be diverted from my 
tfidowby the buſineſs which would intrude upon thee, Let 
| de aſander, that each may perform, as he ought, the 
OG ee has affigned him to act, and not prove a 
reciptoecn -pdif6n to each other's mind, as thou and the lizard 
have been tu each other's body. _ 


Vor. IV. 93. V A LETTER 


Patris to Niſmes half as broad as 2 
God! we were toaſted, roaſted, grill'd, ſtew'd and carbonaded on 


both within an inch of your lives —and then make h take 
of you a horſe, and ride like two Devils to the nent poſt for a 
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ALTER fremMr.S TERNE t Mr. F— at Pars; 
[From STYEWe'SLETTERS in three Volumes, juſt publiſhed.) 


11 


My BEAN F. | | Toulouſe, Aug. 14, 1762. 


A 


downright overthrows, ſtops, and delays, we have arrived in 


three weeks at Toulouſe, and are now ſettled in our houfes with 


ſervants, &c. abaut vs, and look as compoſed as if we had been 


here ſeven years. In our journey we ſuffered fo much from the 
heats, it gives me pain to remember it—I never faw-a cloud from 


- four ſols picce, —Good 


one fide or ocher all the — being all done enough (aſſex 
cuits] in the day, we were eat up at night by bugs, and other un- 
ſwept out vermin, the legal indabitenc (if length of poſſeſſion 
gives right) of every inn we lay at.— Can you conceive à worſe 


accident than that in ſuch a journey, in the hotteſt day and hour 


of it, four miles from either tree or ſhrub which could caſt a 
ſhade of the ſize of one of Eve's. fig-leaves—that we. ſhould 


break a hind wheel into ten thouſand pieces, and be obliged in 
conſequence to fit five hours on a gravelly road, without one drop 


of water, or poſbbility of getting any—To mend the matter, my 
two poſtilions were two dough-hearted fools, and fell a crying— 
Nothing was to be done ! By Heaven, quoth I, pulling off m 
coat and waiſtcoat, — — done] for F thraſh 


cart to carry my baggage, and a wheel to carry ourfelves—Our 
Juggage weighed ten quintals—'twas the fair of Buucaire—all 
the world was going, or returning - ve were aſktd-by*every-ſoul 


ho paſs'd by us, if we were going to the fair of Batezire—No 
wonder, quarks, we. A per ane th k vous abe N n mes 


amis 141 ens. 41:10 


* 182 


Well! bere we-are after ally: ag dear friend—ati(@ moſt deli- 
ciouſly placed at the extremity of the town, in an entellent douſs 


well furniſhed, and elegant beyond any thing I Iod: Dis 


built in che lorm of a hotel, with a pretty evuft towards the 


tann-—and behind, the beſt gardens in Toulouſe; did out in ſer- 
pentine walks, and fo large that the company in our quarter ufu- 


ally come to wall there in the evenings, for which they have my 


con ſe nt the more the merrcier,”— The bouſe confifts of a 


good ſalle a manger above ſtairs, joining to the very ꝑreat alle a 
compagnee, as large as the Baron D'Holbach's; three handſome 


bed-chambers, with dreſſing- rooms to them—below ſtafrs two 
very good rooms for mylelf, one to ſtudy in, the other to ſee com- 


pany.—I have moreover cellars round the court, and all other 
offices 


FT ER many turnings, (alias digrefions) to ſay nothing of 


* 5 5 . . 
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offices» Of the ſame landlord I have bargained to have the uſe of a2 
country-houſe which he has two miles out of town, ſo that my- 
ſelf and all my family have nothing more to do than to take our 
hats and remove from the one to the other. My landlord is more- 
over to keep the gardens in order—and what do you think I am 
to pay for all this? neither more nor leſa than thirty pounds a 
year —all things are cheap in proportion —ſo weſhall live for very 
very little.— l dined yeſterday wih Mr. H be is moſt plea- 


ſantly ſituated, and they are all well, — As for the books: you have 


received. for D-——, the bookſeller was a feok:netae fend the 
bill aloag,with them—l wih ite to him abqut it L wiſh you 


was with me for two moaths; it would cute you: of all evils, 
ghoſtly and, bodily—but this, like many othet withes-both for you = 


and myſelf, muſt have its completion elſewhere— Adieu, my 


kind friend, "nd believe that L love you ne ach — incligation 


as ad i Tod molt truly your "oy nd} pat ads 
UC L. Srnann, 


My wife "ey wy join in compliments to you—my beſt reſpects 


to my worthy Baron d*'Hol Ry and all that Jociery—remeinder 


me to nen — 


1 217 


— 


_ Hymorats LeTTER en the Gs Ack. g 


OE NTS have diſtinguiſhed ſeveral periods of time by the name 
of the golden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron ages; but 


3 believe is would puzzle any one to , a proper name for the 
preſent age that we live in. 


When ve bshold the feos of ods heaped up by: fr men, 
which How, t@$hem-as from a hidden ſpring ; when we ſee our 


_ tawdry journey men and ſpruce apprentices decked out with Jace 
on their wailtcaats, and aur kitchen wenches with gold ia their 


ears, or on their fingers, we are tempted to cali this the galden 
age 3 but when we. are told that in the age fo called by the poets, 


he. people, were richer in virtue than in wealth, we muſt confeſs 


gur error; and when we ſee the rich few more than counter - ba- 
lanced: by the multitude of ſtarving artizans, and diſbanded un- 


pravided fos ſoldiets and ſeamene.. we are wt apt to call this the 
N dalla. aK . 51 


me 2 hear the Aloe . of Same, wellefeed ene lens 
and, for the melodious ſquallers of the ſeveral opera-houſes ga- 
theri half-erobns almoſt faſter than they can count 
inem , hen. we ſec filver buckles in the ſhoes of bar bers boys, 


and twp and, ſeycnpenny halfpenny taylors ; ier watches in the 


. * hard hackney-coachmen, backney- ven and 
| | 1 coffee- 
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them are of war, yielding to almoſt every impreſſion, and 
commendable hen a man of merit is tamped thereon. 
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coffee=boys z filver bands and filver lace around the ſhallow Ni- 
vernois hats, which cover the ſhallower blockheads of our 
Ftenchified fops ; filver buttons on the coats of our oftlers, jockies, 
horſe- courſers, and bomb-bailiffs ; ver tankards and mugs in the 
bars of our fat ale-wives ; feiuer tea-ſpooms and ſugar-tongs on the 
tca- beards of our very green-ſtall ladies and cofter-mongers ; 
and ar la on the liveries of infolent bepowdered footmen ; 
then we are apt to conclude that the mines of Potoſi and Peru 


empty all their contents in this metropolis, and that we may ftile 


this che fuer age; but when we ſearch fruitleſaly for the vir- 
tues which adorned even that age, degenerate as it was from 
the golden one, we ate forced to confeſs this may be more properly 
Kiled-the tatwalry age, the extravagant age, or the rediculous age. 
Neither can the preſent age be called either the brazen age, or 


whe iron age, fines it is abſolutely a compound of both. The 


brazen age is typified in the brazen fronts of the over- bearing 
brow-bcating Counſellor, the infolent ſoldier, the pampered do- 
meſtie, the trading Magiſtrate, the Scotch pack-man, the for- 
zuncehunting Hibernian, and the canting held-preacher, down to 


| the door-keeper of 2 park or garden, or a valet de chambre to an 
aſs or an elephant. The zron age is evident in the hearts of mer- 
cileſs creditors, who would willingly keep their debtors in a gaol 


till they come out feet foremoſt; in foreſtallets and monopo- 
lizers, who grind the face of the poor, and ſtarve the public, to 
enrich themſelves ; in oppreſſi ve maſters, unjuſt guardians, ava- 


Titious parents, and tyrannic huſbands.—I have not mentioned 
the hearts of ladies, which their lovers ſometimes ſay ate of trau, 


fince experience hath ſhewn, in this complying age, that moſt of 
only 


Tune pleader, who dreams over his brief; the preacher, who 
ſets his audience a ſnoring at his ſermon ; the hiteſing, who 
writes dull panegyrics on dull Miniſters ; þ 5 weighty citizen, 
who would ſooner crack his credit than a joke ; and the ſtiff 
formal ſhopkeeper, who, like the crocedile, has not one joint in 
ater wy but mutt bend * In __ 3 n N 
a 

9 how far we will, dais io ewage of loch incon- 
Gltencics, that it can have na proper name applied to it, enleſs-we 
call it the wery. th: api wehe dee en wok an __ 20 nn 


8 


-- VOL 10 AND 18 A Fs An EASTRAN;; Tas, 
Fronflated from the. Arabic of ARVASSAK TxovsouUL, of HosuD. 
o the government of Agra, in the great empire 6f Indoſtan, at 
« ſchall town called Aaberghii, lived a derviſe, whoſe name 


Was 


: 
x 
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was Kaleb, He preached the Jaws of the prophet in his neigh- 
bourhood with ſo much energy, that many of the pagaas became 
of the number of the true believers. The derviſe had 2 daugh- 
ter, whoſe name was Iſaa: ſhe was lovely as the Houries, and 
fairer than the moſt beautiful flave in the ſeraglio of Dehli. Na- 
ture had exhauſted all her charms in adorning her perſon, and 
Alla had furniſhed her mind with all that was amiable and en- 
paging. O bring the roſe bud immerged in the dew of the 
morning, and compare it with the lip of Tfaa !-<It Jofes its 
bbuſh ! its crimſon fades !—Her breath was more odorous than 
the ſoft pales that ty from the pres. Wee of Ladfa and 
Del Catif. 

Valio-ſaw the fair Iſfas,—8ay, ye youths of Aaderghii, who 
could lock upon Iſaa, and continue a ſtranger to love ? Volio 
could not. He bowed at the feet of Iſaa, and kiſſed the ground. 
He was bandſome and ingenuous, ſtrong and healthy ; but alas! 
he was not rich. The derviſe Kaleb was poſſeſſed of many 
aſpres, and would not marry his daughter to one who was not 
poſſeſſed of wealth. This Ifaa knew ; ſhe was therefore obliged 
to enjoy the company of her lover in ſecret. She often met the | 
enraptured Volio in a ſmall grove on the banks of the delightful 
river Kſu, which flowed by the walls of the town of Aaberghii. 
They invoked the ftream to witneſs their vows, and the rinds of 
the cedars bore records of their love. There they deplored 
the fate of lovers, that they fhould be'ſubjeRt to the caprice of & 


_ erue] father Beloved young man,” would the tender Iſaa 


_ ay, “ my father wilt never ſuffer me to be the wife of Volio !” 
„Ah erbel derviſe !'* ſighed Volio, O wretched Volio!“ 


But will d de the wife of any other ? ſaid ſhe, Not though 


the commander of the believers ſhould offer me a ſhare of the 
throne Diehl !!'—V olio fell proſtrate at her feet, and kiſſed 
- her ſandals,” 4:Dauy her of Paradiſe!“ ſaid he, . what ſhall 


- Volio- do'to requite thy affection? “ Love me,” ſaid the lan- 


guiſhing Ifaazz- end I am overpaid !” © Promiſe to be mine,” 


'ſaldi/he,*andi{ am the moſt blefſed of mortals, ”—She promiſed, 
ſhe ſcvore to bo the wife of Volio. | 


4 
dy 


parted, and went home different ways. Volio could not 


ing in his mind upon the deſpotic power that parents 
vſurp over the affections of their unfortunate children. 


„he gteat Halli,“ fays he, has commanded us to obey our 


parents; but they expect that our affections ſhould obey them 


alſo,” Unreafonadte expectation Our affections are the gift of 


heaven, and they will not ſubmit even to their et ee 
is an umeoluntary paſſion—the will itfe:f has no influence over 
it I. ſporns at the voice of teaſon“, and oppoſition to its power 


1 vaia. Ii is ſtrong as death, and commands like fate.. Ah why 


did 
2 By which Irouſoul mcaat argumentative reaſon. 


my 


—— ——_— 
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&id not Alla make me one of the favourites of fortune! Then 
I ſhould have been acceptable to Kaleb. O why is there a di- 
flinctioa ſet up by mortals among the human race ! It is in the 
mind alone true diſtinction lies. The peaſant that toils for 
ſubſiſtence on the hills of Agra, if his mind is enobled, is a more 
enviedcharaRer than a dull Emir, though he riots in the luxurious 
paar a'ſeragliio.” Thus reaſoned Volio. » 

Te next day he received a letter from Iſaa, informing him that 
her father had diſcovered their connection, and had obliged her to 
promiſe never more to ſee the young man. Iſaa was tender, ſoft, 
ſuſceptible. The derviſe, when he firſt made her underſtand 
that he had diſcovered her intrigue, accoſted her in ſo rough a 
ſtrain, that ſhe fainted away. But Kaleb could put an the art of 
diſkmulation. _ When ſhe had recovered, he altered his manner, 
and endeayoured to convince her, wich the molt ſoothing argu- 
ments, of the impropriety of her conduct. He made the ſimple 
Iſaa believe that the inevitable conſequence would be her ruin, 
and the death of thoſe who gave her life, He added falſe tears 
to bis difcourſe, He melted the heart of Iſaa. Touched with 
frlial tenderneſs, ſhe fell down and embraced his knees; z and 
vowed to ſacrifice her own peace of mind to gratify the avarice of 
2 beard-hearted father —*Volio,” faid ſhe, 6 * will never (ee 
thee more!! 

This was:more than Volio could n « O Ila p? d 
he, ** erue} Iſaa! I will not ſtay to cauſe thee a momentꝰs uneaſi 
eb! Iwill fly on the gloomy pinions of deſpair, to ſome dark 
ſequeſtered ſpot, and there, in ſeeret, ſigh my lateſt breath in pro- 
nouncing the name of Iſaa! Farewell, Taz! Farewell, inhuman 
derviic Y” and he fled to the mountains of Varada, near the ſource 

of the majeſtic Ganges. — here ne pined in ſolitude, and in the 
twelfch moon he was no more. Ah;! hapleſs Lax ! the. angel 
of death hath ſaatched thy Volio from the _— of thedervidey. 
and from thee ! Et 1 QIZ TRE 4 
Ia lived a prey to remorſe. She wept the fate of Volio. Che 
perceived the cruelty of Kaleb, when it was too late, Had 


Volio been rich, he would have been the favourite of .Kaleb.! 


O gentle virgins of Indoſtan,” ſaid Iſaa, * ſhun, my hapleſs 
face | Let nothing tempt you to ſacrifice your affections at the 
expence of your happineſs. O liſten to the dictates of your own. 
hearts! Liſten to the ſoft voice of vittuous love. Let. not in- 
tereſt overbalance love, Oje maids of Indoſtan. ſhun the face 

of Ifaa?!” 
Say, where are the roſes fled from the cheeks of IG Her 
eyes once ſparkled like the ſapphire of Golconda z but where is 
eneit luſtre nies: Her lip glowed like the ruby of Guzarat; 
but now the crimſon tiat is loſt ! Ye tender fathers imitate not 
the 
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the derviſe Ve gentle maidens pity Iſaa!— Le love-ſick ** 
weep over the grave of Volio!. 


BON MOT f Mrs. TIE. 

"PHE French, it ſeems, exult very much upon our inability to 

ſubdue the Colonies. A French gentleman, who ſat near to 
Mrs. Thrale at an opera in Paris, aſked her when ſhe thought the 
Americans would be conquered? Upon my word,“ faid the 
lady, * that is a queſtion not eaſily to be anſwered : when Ame- 
< riea belonged to the French, the Engliſh ſound no difficulty in 
„ ſubduing it; but now, that it is defended by our nn 
:* the taſk of conquering is not t fo eaſy.” 


—— 


. q 


eee. 


ANECDOTE of Lavy RUSSELL. 


A S ſhe was reading in her cioſet, the door being bolted, on 2 
* ſudden the candleſtick jumped off the table, a hiſſing fre ran 


on the floor, and, after a ſhort time, left ſome paper in a flame, 


which, with het foot, ſhe put into the chimney, to prevent miſ- 
chief; then ſat down in the dark, to confider whence this event 
could come. She knew the door and windows were faſt, and 
there was no way open into the cloſet, but by the chimney 3 
and that ſomething ſhould come down there and ſtrike the candle 
off the table in chat ſtrange manner, ſhe believed impoſſible. 
After ſhe had wearied' herſelf with thinking to no purpoſe, ſhe 
rang the bell: the ſervant in waiting, when told what had hap- 
pens, begged pardon for having by miſtake given a mould cancle 
with a gunpowder ſquib in it, which was intended to make ſport 
among nie fellow-ſervants on a rejoicing day. Her Ladyſhip 
bad him not be troubled at the matter; for ſhe had no other con- 
cern about it, than that of not finding out the cauſe.— Had not 
her Ladyſhip had more than uſual compoſure and reflexion on 
this occaſion, this might have paſſed as a prodigy, and been handed 
- down as certainly ſuch to poſterity.— Many prodigies related in 
celebrated authors, had they been examined with that compoſure 
and teflexion which this was, would probably have been found 
no more prodigies than this was 8 ta be by a very W 


examination. - 


COURTIER % A N T 1 COURTIER. 


0. W EVE got Lord Peti Ton.—4. C. Tis true: What 
8 then? 
Weee loſt one een and got five honeſt men. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE of PETER Tu GREAT. 
A HONG the preſents ſent with the embaſly in the year 1719, 


to the Emperor of China, was the battle of Pultowa turned 


in ivory by his Czariſh Majeſty's own hand ,—See Bell's Four- 
ney, Les Sages entendent a demi-mot. 


—ę— 


— _ ” Wow * 2 — 


t 1 

On the preſent Conteſt between ENGLAND and AMERICA, 

ERY few are ſo brave as to willingly fight, 

Unleſs, if they conquer, they hope to get by” ts 

But Britons ſo brave are, that to fight they deem't glorious, 
Tho fare to de loſers, whether foil d. or victorious. N 


— 


. HAPPY M A N. 


Fare peace is his : 4 ſolid life, eſtrang'd 
To diſappoirtment, and fallacious hope, 
Rich in content. Tuonsox. 


APPY the man, who free from noiſy ſports, 
And all the pomp and pageantry of Courts: 

Far from the venal world can live ſecure, 
| Be moral, honeſt, victuous---tho? but poor, 
Who walking Ril by equity's uſt rules, | 

Deteſting ſordid knaves, and flatt ting foals : 

Regarding neither fortune, pow'r, nor ſtate, - 
Nor ever wiſhing to be vainly great, 

Without malevolence and ſplern can live, oth 


And what his meighbour wants, with joy would gives. 
A foe to pride, no paſſion's guilty friend, | 
Obeying nature, faithſul to her end; 

Severe in manners, as in truth ſevere, _ 
Juſt to himfelf, and to his friends ſincete 3 

_ His temper even, and his ſteady mind 
Refin'd by Aide and by books refin'd.. 

Same low-foof*d — 7 the happy ſwain, 
Unknown to lux'ry, or her ſervile train; : 

He ſtudying nature grows ſerenely wile, - 
Like Socrates he lives, or like him dies. 
He aſks no glory gain'd by hoſtile arm, 

Nor ſighs for grandeur with her painted charms. 
With calm indiff*rence views the ſhifting ſcene, 
Thro' all magnanimous, refign'd, ſerene. 

On hope [uſtain's he treads life's devious toad, 
And knows no fear, except the fear of God. 
Would Heav'n indulgent grant my ſoad deſire, 
Thus would I live, and thus ſhould life expire. 


A ſhort 


; 
» 


wum? 
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A ſhort View. of the Nature, Properties, and Management of 
. SHEEP ; the ſignal Benefits derived from them briefly lated and 
explained ; with a ſhort Account of Wall and its Manufactures. 


HE ſheep, as Varro tells us, was the firſt animal that man 

took under his peculiar care and protection, and which in- 
deed ſeems to want and to deſerve it more than any other, The 
ſheep is the tameſt, the moſt inoffenſive, the moſt gregarious, the 
eaſieſt ſupported, and, in the opinion of many, the moſt uſeful 
and beneficial of all animals, It is probably for this reaſon that 
Providence has given them ſuch a nature, that they are able to 
thrive in almoſt all countries and climates, ſo as to be the com- 
panions of men, and the objects of their care, not only in mild 
and temperate regions, but alſo in the torrid and frigid zones, 
which perhaps we ſhould hardly believe, if we were not con- 
vinced of it by unqueſtionable experience. At the ſame time 
that they are thus generally ſpread over the face of the whole ha- 


bitable carth, we may nevertheleſs truly aſſert that there is no 


part of it more fitly adapted to the nouriſhment and improve- 


ment of theſe gentle and beneficial creatures than the Iſlands of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In theſe the ſoil ſupplies the moſt 


pleaſing, wholeſome, and luxuriant paſtures; the climate too is 
peculiarly agreeable to them, as being not ſo ſultry, even in the 
warmeſt ſummers, as to affect their tender frames, which fre- 


quently happens elſewhere ; or ſo inclement even in our hardeft | 
winters, as to prove any way prejudicial to them, or at leaſt but 


very ſeldom. It is not therefore at all wonderful that this nation 
ſhould have been, in all ages, extremely attentive to its flocks, 
more eſpecially as theſe were at all times pregnant ſources of its 


wealth; neither ought it to be any great motive of ſurprize, 
that, in conſequence of this, we have at certain times, in which 


commercial or indeed civil policy was but indifferently under- 
ſtood, ſuffered our partiality for ſheep, or rather for the advan- 


tages ariſing from them, to carry us beyond the meaſures that 
_ reaſon dictated to us, in reſpect to our general intereſts, 


T he male of theſe creatures, which 1s by us called the ram, is 
held from experience to be the principal ſource of a good breed, 
as the lambs propagated by him have the ſame coloured wool with 
his fleece and ſkin; and therefore a fine ſtout ram ſells at a very 
high price. Theſe rams, kept for breed, are chaſen with great 
care from among the he-lambs, and the reft that are bred up are 
cut, and then called wethers. The females or ewes bring lambs 
uſually *till they are ſeven years of age, though they would live 
and breed to twelve, and, as ſome ſay, to twenty, but are ſeldom 
ſuffered to ſurvive half that time. Sheep love open fields and 


Vol. IV 93. 3 light, 
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light, but are very impatient of heat, and for that reaſon always 
ia the mĩddie oi femmer days affect the ſhade, They are of a 
humid, nder, and delicate conſtitation, very ſubject to the rot, 
the drapſy, and in general to many more diſeaſes than any other 
animals, except men and horſes. They thrive beſt in dry paſ- 
texts, and are endangered by moiſt grounds and wet weather, 
except only in falt marſhes, where they do very well. Indeed 
nothing contributes to their preſervation more than their having 
recourle, if. indifpoſed, to ſalt, hot, and bitter herbs, ſuch as 
broom, parſley, muftard, thyme, and ſcurvy-graſs. They are 
_ ufually ſharn with us ſome time in the month of June, before 
which they are carefully waſhed, that the wool may be as clean as 
poſſible, Their age is known by their teeth; when a ſheep is 
one ſhear, as they call it, they have two broad teeth before; 
when two ſhear, four; when three, ſix ; when four, eight; after 
- which thetr mouths begin to break. They begin to bear lambs 
at two years old, and have ſeldom more than one at a time, ſome- 
times two, very ſeldom three. The thisd lamb, that is, the third 
a ewe brings, is held to be the ſtouteſt, and commonly proves the 
beft breeder. In rich fat paſtures the ſheep are tal}, ſtraight, and 
of a large fize, Where they feed on hills and ſhort graſs, they 
are fmaller, but are out and ſquare, In all dry ſoils, whether 
rich or poor, they do well, but are thought to thrive beſt upon 
land that is newly broken up. It has been aJready ſaid that 
 {heep are very uſeful to man; and indeed they are not ſo only 
living and dead, dut alſo every part of chem bas its uſes. | Their 
fleſh affords a pleaſant, light, and wholeſome nutriment, infomuch 
that people eat good mutton oftner, and with leſs ſatiety, than 
any other kind of meat. Their milk is much uſed in other 
countries both for butter and cheeſe, and, mixed with cows milk, 
is thought to give an excellent flavour to the latter- It is alſo 
eſteemed very ſalutary, more eſpecially in diſcaſes. of the bi eaſt. 
The ſkin, when tanned or tawed, which is drefing them wh ſte, 
makes good leather, and that is applied to a great yariety of ues, 
It is ſo drefled, in France eſpecially, as to reſemble e, Be- 
ſides this, it is made with much ſkill and pains into parchment. | 
Ihe ſuet or tallow is alſo a commodity of great and general 
it 


utility; ſo that what is annually conſumed, eſpecially at its pre- 
{ſent price, amounts to a great ſum, Several 1% d ler 
utenſils are mae of the bones. The very dung is elteemed the 
beit of all others, more eſpecially for cold days. It is for this 
purpoſe that they are kept in folds upon the land, which by this 
means is enrighed by the urine as * * the dung, and the more 
if the ground be ploughed immediately after the ſheep ate re- 
moved, ſo that the falts are leſs exhaled. But the beſt improve- 
ment is made in Flanders by the help of a covered fold, in which 
i | theic 
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are derived from theſe animals, may, by mature meditation, be 


abſurd and fabulous. Our wool continued a ſtaple commodity 


T6 | 
Tams br 


Who, while they could be plentiful 
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their urine and dung are mixed with earth, ſand, &c. and this is 
afterwards ſpread upon the land, which method is alſo in fome 
places practiſed here. The vaſt advantages which in this reſpe&t 


clearly conceived, though it could not be eaſily reduced to caleu- 
lation. "The Swedes have endeavoured to expreſs it in 2 pro- 
verb: * Sheep,” ſay they, have golden feet; and, wherever 
the : figs of them appears, the ſoil is turned into gold.” 
eir wool, however, as the great ſquree of profit, hath always 
been eſteemed the principal thing to be regarded in ſheep, and by 
which their excellence was to be diftinguifhed and determined. 


In this light our wool has been very highly confidered ſor a 


ſeries of ages abroad, as well as at home; and, as fuch, hath 
been a continual and a copious ſource of induſtry and wealth to 
this nation, = | 

It cannot be doubted, that, as the inhabitants of Britain and 
Ireland, ſo the ſheep alſo came originally hither from ſome othec 
country, and moſt probably, for many reaſons that might be aſ- 
ſigned, from Spain. But, as to what is reported of Henry the 
Secand, or ſome other of our Princes, ſending for rams or ſheep 
from thence, iu order to improve our breed, it ſeems to be equally 


for many ages after we had the manufacture; and at what time 


this was firſt introduced, is, in which there is nothing ſtrange, 
very far from being diſtinct or clear. But that we had it, at 
leaſt in ſome degree, about the beginning of the twelfth century, 
is very certain ; though it muſt be acknowledged the introduc- 


Tion of it is commonly placed much lower, even by very intelli- 
Kept writers. There ſeems to be but ſmall, if any foundation, 
= the tale of Edward the Fourth's ſending over ſome Engliſh 
.tbeep from Cortſwold, from whence the excellent breed of ſheep 


| ain are ſuppoſed to be derived, What the Spaniards them- 
elves, ſay, that their wool was much improved by the care of 


„Cardinal Ximenes, in bringing over rams from Africa, that is, 


Fo by, the Arabians there, is much more probable, and a 
practice by no means new in Spain, where the management and 


» wy 


of their economy. 


Improv ment of their flocks hath been always the favourcd point 


| As wool and woollen manufactures continued for many ages the = 


F £& 


Nag commodities of this country, fo we need not wonder that, 


during this mort, they were both of them the conſtant objects of 


qQverament. br Kings drew a very large revenue from the 
cuſtom upon wool exported, a great part of which, tho? not all, 


went into the Low Countries, where it was manufactured in 


great perfection, to the no ſmall emolument of the inhabitants, 
ly ſupplied by as, did not give 


K 2 themſelves 
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themſelves much concern about procuring wool from other 
countries. As our manufacture alſo became confiderable, and 
much of our woollen cloth was exported, many regulations were 
thought neceflary for fixing the reputation of it, by aſcertaining 
the fineneſs and meaſure of the reſpective kinds of cloth at home; 


and the affigning certain ports, both here and in foreign parts. 


from which, and to which only, they ſhould be exported; and 
theſe were ſtiled Haples, which, according to the fluctuating po- 
lities of thoſe times, were frequently changed. From the ſame 
cauſe aroſe the privileges granted at different times, with reſpect 
to the company of foreign Merchants of the Steel- yard, and the 
Engliſh Company of Merchant Adventurers, with reſtraints upon 


the reſt of the ſubjects from exporting cloths ; which, though 


they appear to us very ſtrange, and utterly incompatible with the 
public intereſt, were not ſeen in that light then, at leaſt by thoſe 
who were entruſted with power. In point of fact, however, very 
great exportations were made which could not but be very advan- 
tagenus to this nation; and, at the ſame time, the wealth of 
theſe corporations enabled them to make great loans, and to be 


in other reſpects very ſerviceable to Government, which, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, preſerved them againſt the complaints that from 


time to time were very naturally raifed againſt fuch monopolies, 
But, in proceſs of time, as commerce became better underſtoud, 


aud a ſpirit of freedom gradually prevailed, the firſt of theſe com- 
panies gave way, though the latter ſtill maintained its ground, as 


being compoſed of Engliſh merchants, whoſe gains, whatever 
they were, naturally and neceflarily centered in this country; 
which made their monopoly, though ſtill a monopoly,” more to- 

lerable, and, at the ſame time, the great riches they acquired gave 


them a very extenſive influence, and procured them very conſi- 


derable ſupport. 


Soon after the Revolution, the woollen trade, in point of ex- 


portation, a thing ardentiy and univerſally wiſhed, was fer en- 


_ tirely free ; and, from that time, in every reign, the legiflature 


hath ſhewn ail poſſible attention to its encouragement and ſup- 
port. With this view many new laws have been made, to pre- 
vent, by every poſſible method, the clandeſtine exportation of 
wool, cither from Britain or Ireland; and for regulating the 
trade of the latter, as we ſhall hereafter ſce, ſo as to prevent its 
becoming 1cjurious to the former. By removing thoſe impoſi- 
tions, Wnich, however tolerable, while we bad fewer rivals, were 
now no longer to be ſuſtained, by providing, as far as laws can 
provide, for the due making and manufacturing of cloth and 
other kinds of drapery, that the reputation of our woollen goods 
might not ſuffer in foreign parts through any frauds in the 
making, by ſecuring the journeymen from any injuſtice or op- 
LEES 3 preſſion 
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preſſion from the avarice of their maſters, and by every other 
means that appeared to have a rational tendency to the preſerving 
this important object, and, which ought to be conſidered as none 
of the leaſt marks of kindneſs and attention, altering, amending, 
and repealing ſuch of theſe Jaws as from experience were diſco- 


vered, from a change of circumſtances, or any other cauſes, -to 
be ineffectual or injurious. 


— — 


5 1 Williams Wynne. | 
1 George the Second had his virtues as well as his faults. 
None but lying prieſts and flattering courtiers will ſay that 
Princes are immaculate. He was ſteady, ſincere, and conſiſtent. 
He valued himſelf greatly on his Royal word, nor could he be 


prevailed upon to retract a promiſe which he had once made by all 


the artifices of intriguing Miniſters, for favourites he had none. 


He could not be induced to coax, ſoothe, and careſs the man 
whom he diſliked, to ferve a turn, or to oil a wheel of corrup- 


tion, When he called the Earl of B—th a ſcoundrel, he thought 
him ſo, nor would have retracted the word for the ſake of any 


court or miniſterial jobbery. 


He had likewiſe the magnanimity to ſpeak well of thoſe who 
oppoſed the meaſures of government with the preateſt vigour, 


provided he was well aſſured that they acted from principle: he 
gave a remarkable inſtance of this on the death of Sir Watkin 


Williams Wynne, . The Duke of Newe—le, as ſoon as he 


heard the news of Sir Watkins“ being killed by a fall from his 


horſe, went exulting with joy to the King's cloſet to inform him 
of this fortunate event. His Majelty, unlike bis Minifter, felt 
no ſatis faction on the melancholy occation, but nobly ſaid, I am 
ſorry for it; he was a worthy man, and an open enemy. 


A Enigmatical Lis T of AUTHORS, by T. $—k, of Honiton. 


. Third of a part of ſpeech, which gives to actions new 
accidental differences, half of what a perſon does when 
he can live no longer, and a male child. 
- 2. Iron purified, | 
3. The head of a convent. 
4. Learn perfectly, and be forrowful, 
5. Acitym England, - 
6. A town in Kent, 
7. A place of worſhip, and part of a mountain, 
8. Mean, and part of a definite article, | 
9. A precious metal, and a worker in the ſame, 
"0260 1c Four- 
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10. Four-ſevenths of an officer of a county, and part of a 
poem written by Mr, Pope. 
11. A wemulous motion, and a wea 
- 12», Motionleſs, the termination of an active participle, and a 
collection of ſhips. 
z3- Half of an interjection that expreſſes wonder, and three- 
fourths of a-volatile ſubſtance. 
| 22 Tbe centre, and twenty hundred weight. | 
13. Part of a beautiful flower, and the property of no perſon. 
168. What the Jews are forbidden to eat by the law of Moſes. 


— 


— 


IN SEC TS en:gmatically expreſſed, byW.N. of South Petherton 
„ A Wooden inſtrument, _ 

2. Sixefevenths of a woman famous for her ill in 1 
ſoning i 


in the court of Nero. 
3. Three- fourths of a liquor, 
4. A game. 
5. Five-ſevenths of a provider of food, and « lee 
6. Four-fifths of a farrier's inſtrument. 
7. A part and covering of a man's head. 
8. Three-fixths of a prodigal, and a conſonant. 
9. Three-eighths of a horned animal. 
10. Half of a phyfical plant. 


# QUESTION, by J. Cou 2 
Ag having an order ſent him to provide timbers for of a 


3F=. >, 


” linney whoſe front and back wall were 30 feet aſunder, 

the heighth of the front wall 10 feet, heighth of the back wall 
18 3-4ths. Quere, the length of the timbers, that they may reſt 
or bear 4 I- halt inches on each wall! * 


* 
* * 


—— — — —— — — rr — 
———— we 


oe QUESTION, by Ww. Gifford. 


TEA product of any two numbers being 7 Tabs, an the 
quotient of the greater divided by the leſſer 3ts Rn 
_ thoſe numbers? 1 


n 


. 9 r 


"4 QUESTION, 8 Handford. 


22 being dead, left to his four ſons all his eſtate, 
with the following particulars of a will for dividing it, 
viz. to we eldeſt he * * wanting — to the ſecond he 
ae 
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gave 1-5th and 32). over; to the third be gave x-5th 2 much 
as the eldeſt, and 1-8th as much as the fecond's added together; 
to the youngeſt he gave the difference between the ſecond aud 
third's ſhare, and the remainder to be equally divided among the 
four; which remainder is 681. lefs than the ſhare of the third 
| before this laſt diviſion is made. They not being capable of 
themſelves to divide it, defize aſſiſtance in finding the fum be- 1 
queathed, and alſo the ſhare of each fon? - — | 


— — . 4 * 2 


Anſwer, by John Gift, 4 W. Litſon's Dueftion, inſerte 4 New. 4 
P x the leſſer part; then the greater will N be 16.5 —x. 
4 1. ens do ar 
Then by the queſtion - =27. This equation be- 
ing reduced, x is found equal to 589285714. which being ſub- 

ſtracted from 16.5, the remainder is 15-9107 14286 the greater 

part, which being divided by the leſſat, the quoticac will be 27. 

515d. 3-4ths. 6428. 
So the two ſums are, 3 T-. 357 2. 


* 5 
„ out mo wo ann. Kid. * 1 4 


Dat „44 


—_ OY OO I I" * 
* 


*,* We have received the like anſwers from * Maenamara, 
W. Smith, W. Jones, and W. Steart. 


fuer, by W. Wood, ts W. Lithon's Quefon, inſerted Nov. 4. 
THE numbers are, 15-9107143 and. 392857. 


% We have received the like anſwers from W. Smith, W. 
Jones, W. Steart, and James Macnamara, 


——_—_—— 


4a ENIGMA, & D. 8. 
4X 7 HO can my wond'rous birth declare? 
VV © I ſpring between two roſy pair: 
In ma the enamour d fancy meet, | 
Arabia's gums, and Hybla's fweet ; 
Vet nothing when produe'd am 1; 
The moment of my birth I die, 
| In ivory 1 delight; my joys, 
| Like childrens, lie in coral toys. 


| Oft 


— — PP M ocotacas 


Oft 
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as in public I appear, 


The form of courteſy I wear, 
Awhile in that abhorr'd reſtraint 

I play demure the mimic faint ; 

But once releas'd, with different grace 
I ſoon reſume my native face; 

That freedom, which I love, betray, 
And eager ſnatch the ambroſial prey. 
In me coy nymphs affect to fear 

The rude and boiſterous raviſher ; 
Yet mild and gentle, 'tis confeſt, 

I jull complaining babes to reft, 

The formal prudes diſdain, whom I 


Pm 


Alike with mutual coyneſs fly, 
So ſtrong my antipathy to 


gold, | 
ſtill moſt worthleſs when I'm ſold. 


A harmleſs fraud; Pm ſweet to ſteal; 
The crime is their's who the theft reveal. 
When nymphs and ſhepherds jocund fit, 
In conteſt deep of myſtic wit, 

The parent of their ſports I ſhine; 
Queſtions and quaint device are mine, 
Voice I have none, yet find the way 

The tendereſt wiſhes to convey; 


_ Chaſte infant wiſh of dawning love, 


Soft rapture of the harmleſs dove. 
To Paradiſe I gave delight; 


Firſt only form of nuptial rite. 
Midſt Hymen's pomp I flill remain, 


And wanton foremoſt in his train; 
But, ſhameful, truth I viſit rare, 
Once lock'd in bands the wedded pair; 


_ Valeſs when jars ariſe, call'd in 


To plant the olive branch between. 
To me the guardian keys are given; 
Tis I unlock the lover's heaven. 


III 


2 = 4-90 we — ” 


M 


| Defſcriptim of MODERN TIMES, 


ANKIND are ſlaves to vanity and pow'r 3 
Corruption rules, and greatneſs is no more: 


Reaſon gives way to light fantaſtic rules, 


And 


error marks us faſhionable fools. 


2—— 
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The SruptEs of ASTRONOMY and PHILOSOPHY 

5 recommended. 
EEX AH E ſciences of Aſtronomy and Philoſophy are ſtu- 
dies, next to that of ourſelves, the mlt worthy of 
T s cultivation, on account of the grand ſcenes they 
N diſplay, and the lofty ideas they tranſmit, of the 
power, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of the Great 


Creator. = TOR 
| Theſe ſciences have, in all ages and countries flouriſhing in 
arts and politeneſs, engaged the attention of the curious, em- 
ployed the pens of the molt elbquent orators, and embelliſhed 
the writings of the poets of the moſt elevated genius. 
As to the firſt of theſe ſciences, —the Aſtronomer has for the 
ſpbjeR of his ſpeculations the whole univerſe of material beings; 
he conſiders the nature of matter in general, and enquires by 
what laws the ſeveral parts of it act upon each other; but his 
| thoughts are more particulaily employed in inveſtigating the na- 
ture of thoſe great bodies that compoſe the viſible ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, which, in common ſpeech, are comprehended under the 
appellation of the Sun, Moon, and Stars.--- Thoſe unacquainted 
with this ſublime' ſcience, have no greater ideas of the Stars, 
than as a multitude of bright ſpangles dropped over the ætherial 
Blue : they conceive no other of theſe fine appearances, than of 
their being ſo many golden ftuds, with which the Empyrean 
Arch is decorated. But ftudious minds, that carry a more accu- 
rate and ftrit enquiry among theſe celeſtial lights, bring back 
advice of the moſt aſtoniſhing import, concerning their beautiful 
order, and the laws which govern them ; which loudly proclaim 
the infinite wiſdom of the Divine Architect, in thus diſpoſing 
of the matter with which the univerſe is compoſed. 5 
There is indeed no part of the creation but what diſplays the 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and power of the Great Firſt Cauſe, to an at- 
tentive mind: but the Heavens, in a moſt emphatical manner, de- 
clare the glory of Gad, aud are nobly eloquent of the Deity, as 
Vor W. 96. ee well 


m_— 
228 
þ — +. 
———— 


_ — 
ag 


IS 


79 „ 
K. 


ſuch prodigious bulks, how are they hy in Wo 
tions? By what miracle i in mechanics are. ſo many 2 


other ? Are they hung in golden or Aae ly cþaj 


| ſupported ; the latter the all-combining cement, the former f 
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well as the moſt magnificent heralds of their Maker's praiſe ; fo 


that in this divine book of creation the moſt unlettered may find | 


enough to-exCitetheir admiration and praiſe. - 

By a little knowledge in this pleaſing and wonderful ſcience, 
we are enabled to contemplate that magnificent ceconomy which 
polis d the. ſtars with ſuch inexpreſſible nicety, and meted out the 


Heavens with a ſpan ; where all is prodigiouſly vaſt, ſurpriſingly 


uatious, yet more than mathematically true. By Aſtronomy we 
alſo learn to conſider thoſe golden luminaries in the Heavens, 
which appear but as twinklings flames, to be in fact prodigious 
bad ies, and as many ſuns to fo many ſyſtems, each accompanied 
with its particular planetary equipage ; therefore what a multi- 


plicity of mighty: ſpheres and worlds, unknown to us, muſt be 


perpetually running their various rounds in the immenſe regions 
of ſpace ; yet none miſtake their way, nor wander from the 
paths affigned them ; and though they travel through trackleſs 


and unbounded ſpace, yet none fly from their orbhs into extrava- 


gant excurſions, — none preſs in upon their center with too near 
an approach, but all their revolutions proceed with etefnal har- 
mony, keeping ſuch time, and obſerving ſuch laws, as ate moſt 
exquiſitelx adapted to the perfection of the whole. 

Ho aftoniſhipgly capacious muſt be the expanſe. which yields 


room for thoſe mighty globes, and their widely-diffuſed opera- 
tions ? „To what mighty lengths did the Almighty, Atchitect 
|  Riretch his line, when he meaſured out the kopen platform? 

Where-ate 
ſky? | 


Inconceivable extent! It ſwallows up our thoughts 

the pillars that ſupport this grand majeſtic concave af 4 

How is that immeaſurable arch upheld, ug TD 701 
* 


paired, while ſo many generations of daß e 
diſappeared, as bubbles upon the ſtream ? 


derous orbs preſerved” from collifi ion, or "Arik king 


an ; Reſt 
they their enormous load on rocks of marble, or on columns of 
braſs? It is the Almighty Fiat that has breathed upon it, and 
hath thus animated nature with thoſe” wonde 


rfutprificiptes or 
laws of projection and attraction, by which this mighty fabric is 


ever- operating ſpring, *Tis by the mighty Ar 00 of attract 
that the vaſt worlds of matter hang ſelf.ba nc 0 on tlleh 


centers 3 ; and " ny orbs of 5 bulk, 1 ad dls no- 


ance, 


Thus, hs means of as proj elite ae on one Fe " 
the attractive energy on the other, being doth moſt nicely | propor- 


© _ ... tioned,” 


2 a r b ee eee e 


| 
: 
{ 
: 
» 


meridian ray,” 
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tioned, and under the immediate operation of the Deity, the va- 
rious globes run their radiant races without the leaft interruption 
or deviation, ſo as to produce the alternative changes of day and 
night, the pleaſing viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, the flux and reflux 
of the tides, (ſo uſeful to navigators, } and a thouſand others. 
Let us then adore, with a reverential awe; that Great and 
Glorious Being, whoſe word gave birth to univerſal nature, and 
endued it with theſe ſurprizing properties ; that ineumprehen- 
fible Being, who- is perfect in knowledge, mighty in power, 
whoſe name, - whoſe nature, and operations, are great and mar- 
vellous ; who ſummons into being, with equal eaſe, a ſingle 
atom, or ten thouſand worlds e | 
Hie ſees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall: | 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 
And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 
Are our thoughts raifed to admiration at this ſmall ſketch of 
nature ? How then muſt we be loſt in amazement at the conſi- 


deration of the Creator himſelf, who is ſo far exalted above theſe 
bis glorious works, that he looks far down on theſe dazzling 


ſpheres, and © ſees the ſummit of Creation as in a vale,” ſo great, 
that this prodigious extent of ſpace is but as a point in his pre- 
ſence; and all this confluence of worlds, compared with his own 
glory, 25 the lighteſt atom that fluctuates in air, and ſports in the 
= Bal, Soyereign Goodneſs ! all productive mind; 
On all thy works thyſelf inſcrib'd we find: 
Ho variaus all ! how variouſly endu'd! 
6 BY How great their number, and each part how good! 
Ho perfect then muſt the Great Parent ſhine,) 
Wo with one act of energy divine, | 
_  Laid'the vaſt plan, and finiſh'd the deſign, 
Ep BLACKLOCK. 


ANECDOTE yf a SCOTS PEDLAR. 
Short. time ſince, Sawney Frazer, a native of the northern 
"A part of this iſland, who, by vending of linen which he 
carried around the country on his back, had acquired a ſum of 
one hundred pieces of gold, reſolving to extend his buſineſs by 
the addition of other wares, ſet out for London, in order to pur- 
chaſe them to the beſt advantage. MED 

| When he had arrived within a few miles of the end of his 
journey, he was obliged to take ſhelter in a houſe of entertain- 


ment, which ſtood in a lonely part of the road, from a violent 
=. EEE ſtorm 


* 


944 


$ 4 


N a > Ss © PS AR bt 5 By: _ | = | 


their expence; 


have looſe in his pocket. 


then, ſeeming to be much relieved, he lamented moſt 
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| form of wind and rain; where he had not been long, befare he 


was joined by two horſemen of genteel appearance, who ftopyed 
on the fame account. 5 

As he was in poſſeſſion of the fixe-fide, they were under 2 ne- 
ceflity of joining company with him, in order to dry themſelyes, 
which otherwiſe the meanneſs of his ee would probably 


have prevented their doiog, 
long together hefore the 


The new companions w bad 


| chearfulneſs of his temper, and ing unpommonly droll in 


his converſation, made the athers i invite him to ſup with them at 
whey they PA him ſo generouſly, that, 
forpetting his nati pruderice, he could not forbeat — — — 
his we, as a proof of his not being unworthy of the ho- 
nour they had done him, 
The ſtorm having obliged them to remain there all vight, they 


departed together next morning ; 'w „ as 2 further mark of 
their regards they kept company with him, though he travelled on 
foor, t 


they came into a ſolitary part of the road ; whenone of 


them, putting a piſtol to his breaft, took from bim the bag 
vieh contained the earn 0 5 of his life, leaving him only 2 fin- 


gle piece of gold, which' good fortune he had happened to 


_ His diſtreſs at ſuch a loſs may be eaſil 
he ſunk not under it; a thought inſtan 


conceĩved: however, 


it might poſſibly de retrieved, which he loſt'niot 4 moment 8 


in execution. 
He had obſerved that the maſter of the houſe, where. > had 
met theſe two plunderers, ſeemed to be perfectly ac uainted * 
them : he returned therefore thither direAly, an#F to 
been taken ſuddenly ill on the road With A iſorder in bis be 


called for ſome wine, which he had heres, and Tender fil 


ſtronger with ſpice: all the time he was drinkin — — * 
nothing but pray for bis late companions, who, he ſaid; uad not 
only adviſed him to take it, but alſo been ſo generous as to give 
him a piece of gold (which he produced) to pay ry bis 
is 
not knowing where to return thanks to his bene factors, which, 
he faid, che violence of his pain had made bim forget'ts enquire. 
The maſter of the houſe, to whom his gueſts had net mon- 
tioned the man's having money, that he might not em pect to ſhare 
it with them, never ſufpecting the truth of his ſtory, informed 
him, without ſcruple, who they were, and where they ved. 
This was directly what he had ſchemed for. He crawled 


"away till he was out of fight from the houſe, in otder to keep up 


the deceit ; when he made all the haſte he Eoold to town, and, 
* for his ſpoilers, he 128 the ſatisfaction” to hear they 
: were 


| othep buſineſs, (for he did nat think it poſſi bia that be cauld have 
_—_ aſked him, in the uſual way, what ba wanted? 


is ſomewhat firange 


t ſhewed to him !” Then, lowering his voice, ſo as net. ta be 


ney was paid him, with à handſome 
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were people in trade, and of good repute for their wealth, The 
next morning, therefare, as foon as he thought they were ſtirring, 
he went to the houſe of one of them, wham he. found in the 
room Where. his merehandize was expaſed to ſale —— The mer- 
chaat? inſtantiy knew him; but, imagining he came on. fore: 


traced bim, ar even that he could knaw him in hie altered appear- 


I want to ſpeak a ward wi” ye in Si, domed, | 


getting between him and the door z and then, on the merchant's 


affecting furprize, ©* In gude troth, Sir, (he cantinued) I think it 
that ye ſhud na ken Saw ney, who ſupped 


<< with ye the neeght 1 the lauſt, after au the keendneſa ye 


ovegheard by the peogle prefent, he tald him, with a —_— 
accent, — if he did not inftantly return him his . 
would apply to a Magiſtrate for redreſs. 

This was a demand which admitted not of diſpute. The mo- 
for having lent it, 
and his receipt taken to that effect; after which he went directly 
— upon whom he made à like demand with equal ſue- 


Y on LIED 1 Us bs 204 1 — — - 


2 Amen. ia which Probe. of Faſbion head their 


7. gates ow Mrs. Chapane's MISCELLANIES, lately: 


1285 — lady, «| IR ( ſays this writer) was to be called 
kay MEM tar the. diſpoſition of her time, I imagine her de- 
would rug ig. this ſtile :---<< I can't, you know, be out of 


e worlds nor, ac differently from every bady in it. The hours 
ve eng. where. late--- copſequently I riſe late. I have ſcarce. 
beak laſted before morning viſits begin---or tis time to go to an 


auction, or a concert ot to take a little exerciſe for my health. 


Dteſüng my hair is a lang operation u but one can't appear with 
à head unlike every, body elſe. One muſt ſometimes go to a plan, 


at an opera; though I own it hurries one to death. Then what 


with neceſſary viſits.—the perpetual engagements to card parties 
at nt ivate bouſes---and attendance on the public aſſemblies, to 
which. all people of faſhion ſubſcribe, the evenings you ſee are 


fully diſpoſed of. What time then can I poſſibly have for what, 


you call domeſtic duties? Vou talk of the offices and enjoy- 
ments of friendſhip---alas ! 1 have no hours left for friends! 


I.muſt ſee them in a croud, or nat at all. As to cultivating the 
friendſhip of my huſband, we are very civil when we meet; but, 
| We 
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we are both too much engaged to ſpend much time with each 
ather;” With regard to my daughters, I have given them a 
French governeſs, and proper maſters---I can do no mare for 
then; ' You tell me I ſhould inftrut my fervants---but I have 
not time to inform myſelf, much leſs can I undertake any ming 

go to 


of: that ſort for them, or even be able to gueſs what they 
tmtbenſches the greuteſt part of the twenty- four hours. I go to 
charchy if poſſible, once on a Sunday, and then ſome of my fer- 
vants attend me; and if they will not mind what the preacher 
ſays; how can I help it ?--- The management of our fortune, as 
far as I am concerned, 1 muſt leave to the ſteward and, houſe- 
keeper'z for I find I-can barely ſnatch a quarter of an hour, juſt 
to look over the bilifof fare when I am to have company, that 
may not fend up any thing frightful or 31d-falbjoned..--As 

to the Chriſtian duty of charity, I affure you I am not ill- na- 
tured ; and (confidering that the great expence of being always 
drefled for company, with loſſes at cards, ſubſcriptions, and pub- 
lic ſpecłacles, leave me very little to diſpoſe of,) I am ready 
_ enough to give my money when I meet with 2 miſerable object. 
Von ſuy 1 ſhould enquire out ſuch, inform myſelf ee 

their cafes, make an acquaintance with the poor of my neigh- 
bourhood in the country, and plan out the beſt methods of re- 
lieving the unfortunate, and aſſiſting the induſtrious. But this 
ſappoſes much more time, and much more money, than T have to 
beftow.---I have had hopes indeed that my ſummers would have 
afforded me more leiſure ; but we ſtay pretty hate-in:town-5"then 
we generally paſs ſeveral weeks at one as other of therwatey-" 
> merry Jet where every moment is ſpent in public; and 
for the ſew months in which we reſide at out on ſeat, our houſe. 
5 always full, with a ſucceſſion of company, to,whaſe amuſe- 
ment one is obliged to dedicate every hour 4 CS m1” 

So here ends the account of that time which was given.you. to 
prepare and educate yourſelf for eternity ?--- Yet you, believe the 
immortality of the foul, and a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments. Aſk your own heart what rewards N Y 
what kind of felicity you are fitted to enjoy? Which oi thoſe 
faculties or affections, which Heaven can be ſuppoſed to gratify, 
have you cultivated and improved ?---[f, in that eternal world, 
_ the ſtores of knowledge ſhould be laid open before you, haue you. 
preſerved that thirft of knowledge, or that taſte for truth, which | 
is now to be indulged with endleſs information ?---If, in the ſo- 
ciety of Saints and Angels, the pureft benevolence and moſt cor- 
dial love is to conſtitute your happinefs, where is the heart that 
ſhould enjoy this delightful intercourſe of affection ?---Has your's 
been exerciſed and refined to a proper capacity of it during your 
ſtate of diſcipline, by the energies of generous friendſhip, by the 

| | meltings 
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meltings of parental fondneſs, or by that union of heart and 
ſoul, that mixed exertion of perfect friendſhip, and ineffable ten- 
derneſs, which approaches neareſt to the full ſatisfaction of our 


nature, in the bands of conjugal love ?—Alas !. you ſcarce knew = 
* had a heart, except when you felt it ſwell with pride, or 


utter with vanity.— Has your piety and gratitude to the ſource 
of all good been exerciſed and ſtrengthened by conſtant acts of 
praiſe ind thankſgiving ? Was it nouriſhed by frequent medita - 
tion, and filent recollection of all the wonders he hath done for 

us, tiff it durſt forth in fervent prayer :—I fear it was gather 
detency, than devotion, that carried you once a week to the place 
of public worſhip—and, for the reſt of the week, your thoughts 
and time were ſo very differently filled up, that the idea af a 
Ruler of the univerſe could occur but ſeldom, and then rather as 
an object of terror, than of hope and joy. How then ſhalt a 


ſoul ſo dead to divine love, ſo loft to all but the. moſt child iſh pur- 


; ſuits; be able to exalt and enlarge itſelf to a capacity of that bliſs 
which we are allowed to hope for, in a more intimate perception 


of the Divine Preſence, in contemplating more nearly the per- 


fections of our Creator, and in pouring out before his throne our 


: 
* 


ardent gratitude, love, and adoration ? — What kind of training 
is the life you have paſſed through for ſuch an immortalitj ? 


* - . 4 — CC. 
»S : a * 8 my 


* 
— 


—— 


n authontic Account "of the late Conference bettueen the Governor of 


| Canada. end the, Deputies from the Indians, communicated by a 


Gentleman who was preſent at the Conference, 
I Governor, feated at the eaſt end of the great church in 
Montreal, furrounded by his Officers, addreffed the Sa- 


chem, who fat at i convenient diftance from him, towards the 


weft; in the midſt of the Indians, to the following purport: 
1 14 — —— rr that the Provincials have taken arms 
agzinft our King and your's, that a few of his Majeſty's tr 
bave forced the lines of the rebels on Bunker's 3 . 
taken 5000 priſonets; that I apprehend the greateſt part of the 
rebels will lay down their arms, in conſequence of this defeat; 
bot, if they-ſhould not, I muſt requeſt you to take up the war- 
hatchet agarnft them.” 8 N 
The Sachem roſe up and replied, © Ever ſince you took this 
country from the French, we have looked upon you and upon 
the Americans as our brethren.— We believe that we have one 
father, and we cannot take any part in this quarrel.” “ 


The Governor ſaid, ** That if the rebels ſhould proceed, and 
attack thĩs country, he muſt command them, in the name of their 


King and of his, to take up the war-hatchet and oppoſe them.” - 
5 2 — — 


j 
* 
3 
? 
' 
: 
' 
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The Sachem replied, “ At the conclufibn of tie la peace, 

che war- hatchet was buried forty fathoms deep, they did not 

know where to find it; that they would 1106 no ng wo do in 

this anzatural war ; that he did not fpeak his gn Raticrats 

only, but (ſtretching out his arms) the ſentiments of alf around 

him ; ſetting bis bands on bis fide, he added, "whoſe my, 15 
through my mouth. His attendants humm'Etfiri e in appr 

„ The Governor told E * they mul fig 100 þ the 47% 

"Hatchet, and employ it againſt their enemies,” | al nee re- 

phed, The handle is rotten, we cannot uſe (6 

with bis attendants, | 

Ho unlike are the ſentiments and behaviour ar the di 

tored Indian to the conduct of the majority i . 1 1 of 


Parliament! Vie are brethren, fays he, we ve ane f. 
nat therefore Hill one another. —Contraſt his ſcy 


tiwents 9 of 
thoſe * the bench of Biſhops, and tell me which are 


ſormable to the pute and peaceable religion of the Holy Jeius ? 
Shall not he and the Indians riſe up in judgement thoſe 
people who have imbrued their hands in "tie blood . 

niſts; and againft thoſe, who, by their votes, give? 2 ſauclion 755 
che onconſtitutional meaſures of a cruel and vindictive Admi- 
niſtration? 


Ka 


1 . | — x7 = 
| Remarkable Decifion in 4 Caſe VAN Ty, 


121 has preſerved the memory of an dug per 5 
haps equal to any of antiquity, for hö ablidtrente f 
partial diſtinction of birth. He — — Bit 
ſiſted, and could diſtinguiſfi it from that vhieh /w n ib in ap- 
pearance, He proved the truth of that eneellent ung f Pa- 
citus, Thoſe who know how properly to Same, 
c throw off its formalities.” nh 

To comprehend this action of Charles the Fifth imo follef 
extent, we muſt conſider the incomparable luſtre und magnifi- 
cence of the Court of that Emperor at Bruilels; \which was at 
that time the moſt. polite, free, and populous, and th center of 
power: here Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, were ereattd with 
_ equal reſpect, and merit only was ſuffered to claim a ſuperior 
conſideration. In this Court, which was fied nb perſons of 
the moſt illuſtrious rank, who buaſted of Roman Kings for their 
anceſtors, were two ladies of the firſt quality. A diſpate tad 
ariſen between them, which, in point of pre- eminent, tad a 
right to enter the church firſt, The Emperor, in orde? to put a 


ſtop to all future conteſts of riority of dub, determined to 
be kimſelf arbiter in this = 


- 


We 


2 
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We may figure to ourſelves the intrigues, cabals, ſolicitations, 
recommendations, long lifts of illuſtrious anceſtors, ſupported by 
indubitable authorities, that were formed on this occaſion ; in- 
deed, all Bruffels was in alarm, and reſembled England in the 
time of 2 al eleftion. All this while the Emperor, who 
viewed this buſtle with a ſmile, was not in the leaſt affected by 
this parade of falſe glory; but remained fixed to his defign, im- 
moveable as a rock. 

The day at laſt approached, in which this weighty and mo- 
mentous affair was to be decided, Had the fate of Kings and 
Empires been at ſtake, the general attention of people of all 
ranks could not have been more attracted, than it was upon this 


idle diſpute about nothing. The hopes and fears of oppoſite 


parties, the wagers of fools, the predictions of pretended ſages, 
the ſolemnitz of the place, the bcilliancy of the aſſembly, and the 
gravity 6; the Emperor, are all much eaſier to be imagined than 
ex 


Surely the conſternation, ſhame, and confuſion of both par- 
ties, muſt be great indeed, when they heard the Emperor pro- 


nounce theſe words as a final decree ; ** Let the moſt fooliſh of 


<< the two have the preference.“ 


— 


>. 1 


| 


The Goon Errecrts of RING EARLY in the MoxxIxG. | 
THERE are ſuch flagrant enormities—ſuch aſtoniſhing incon= 
© gruities in the ways of men, that they ſeem entirely unac- 
 Eountable-in the decifion of a wiſe and impartial Being. Each 
man, zccording to the application of his knowledge, has his par- 
ticular foible 


pra dy the bulk of mankind, and by thoſe too of the 
ing long in our beds, and not enjoying the pleaſures and 
e beauties of the morning,” is one. In whatever point of view 
we confider'it, whether as contributing to our pleaſure, or con- 


daciye to aur profit, the neceflity of it will appear equally mani- 


| feſt. Daring the ſpring and fummer months, nothing can afford us 
higher and more true delight than viewing the innumerable beau- 
ties of the morning, when all nature is freſh and vigorous ; when 


the Sun, new riſen, **exults (as the Plalmiſt grandly expreſſes it} 


as à giant who is to run his race; - hen the little ſongſters are 
tuning their morning hymns, and gratefully ſaluting the great lu- 
2 ' that ſource of their joy and delight; — when the herbs 
heat of the mid-day fun ;—when—in ſhort, when all the rural 
beauties and delights which paſtoral poets or painters ever con- 


Vol. IV. 94. 2 M | | ceived, 


and inconſiſtency ; but there 742 enormities which 
and police ftamp. Amongſt theſe, that fault of 


are blooming and freſh, not ſcorched by the exceſhve 


— 2 - = — 
— „ , 


— — 
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ceived, are in their utmoſt perfection. And ſhall we be abſent 
| from this ſcene ? Nay, we are not only abſent from this, the moſt 
| enchanting of all ſcenes, but we are dead—dead to every other 
| _ enjoyment, For is bare exiſtence ie? No; tts ſuch a life that 


idiots hug with pleaſure, but wiſe men ſpurn with. diſdain, Let 
us attend to the deſcriptive Thomſan : 


| | Falſely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
| And, ſpringing from the bed of floth, enjoy 
Z - "Phe cool, the fragrant, and the filent hour, 
To meditation due, and ſacred ſong? 
For is there aught in ſleep can charm the wiſe? 
To lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 
The flectin moments of too ſhort a life ; 
Total extinction of th" enlightened ſoul ! 
Or to feveriſh vanity alive, 
| Wildered, and toffing thro? diftemper'd dreams t 
} Who would i in ſuch a gloomy ſtate remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when every muſe 
And every blooming pleaſure wait withour, 
To bleſs the willy devious morning-walk ? 


But let us reaſon the matter cooly, addrefling ourſelyes to the 
common ſenſe of men. As I believe few will deny but that 
riſing early contributes in the higheſt degree to our rad} 3 
ſo t will preſently appear that it is much more conducive to 

profit and advantage ; and firſt, with regard ta our health. — 
Health is the greateſt bl we enjoy ; for, without this ſup-, 
port, all the . of life are vain - the moſt perfect ſublynacy 
bliſs is miſery and forrow, Ought we not, then, to d do all in our, 
power to purchaſe this ineſtimable jewel? Cettainly we : ought. 
Phyſicians tell us, and indeed without their information it is 
plain to common ſenſe and experience, that morning flumbers, 
after, we have had a reaſonable refreſhment, are relaxing and. 
enetvating, conſequently often are attended with a train of vari- 
ous diſeaſes; in the ladies, hyſterics; in men, all hypochon- 
driacal diſorders, We know that fix hours fleep is the moſt we. 
ought to have; all above is diſtempered eaſe, and feyeriſh, in 
| lence; our firength is depreſſed, and our faculties Clagged F. 
bewildered. Conſider then, ye ſons of eaſe and luxury, that all 
the morning hours ye doſe away paſt this limited time, ye are, 
like the Carthuſians, digging ſpadefuls for your grave. , Shrink. 
not at the thought, but be aſſured that ye are in a greater or leſs 
degree preparing a ſtore of diſeaſes for thaſe haurs when, the de- | 
lights of mirth and feſtivity ſhall be no more. And conſider, ye H 
| fair, that ye are deſtroying that bloom and freſhneſs of com- 4 
| plexion which ye ſo highly prise, and which, when once gone, | | 
| can 
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can never be recalled. As nothing is more deſtructive of health 
than lying long in our beds, ſo nothing is more ſalutiferous than 
the morning breezes, They give a ſtrength and robuſtneſs to our 
finews—a vigour to our conftitution—a freſhneſs to our com- 
plexion—and a keenneſs of appetite, without which the moſt 
fanguine epicure fails in his enjoytnent. But more eſpecially let 
me addreſs myſelf to the * Man of Letters“ “the contempla- 
tive Genius,” and © the religious Botanfſt. We know, that 


what moſt of all contributes to our health, is the thoſt powerful 


aider of fancy—the greateſt infpirer of cbſitehplation, and 
enables us to judge and think more frtdly and Expantively. And 


now let the Man of Letters conſider (not 'infiſting merely ou 


health) what advantage would acttue from contracting his ſlum- 
bers : there is no time fo fit for ſtudy as the morning, when his 


intellects are clear and collected— his imagination free and un- 


confined, not depreſſed by that quantity of food which even the 
moſt temperate of us are apt to over-uſe : let him conſider this, 


I ſay; and if he ſtill ſleeps on, we ſhall conclude that he prefers 


the gratification of his body (for ſo men erroniouſly think it) to 
the enlargement of his mind. But let us for a moment (in a 


ſhort digreflion) amuſe ourſelves with ſuppoſing it a gratifica- 


tion: and how extravagant is that man who prefers a ſtate of in- 


activity to the exerciſes of thought, and a dead exiſtence (for 


ſuch would I call it) to a life of contemplation. Indeed we may 
find a ſmall excuſe for ſome beings who are honoured with the 
title of men and women; who being brought up to idleneſs and 
indolence, and having nothing to do or think of but the mere 
unavoidable occurrences of nature—eating—drinking—and ſleep- 


ing, chuſe to doſe away as much of that life which they ſo un- 


willingly drag on, and whoſe vacuities they are utterly unable to 
fill up. But for a man or woman—for beings of action to do 
this, is highly culpable, and can by no means be forgiven, tho' 

it were the greateſt pleaſure and gratification, But whey we 
know, (as all do know who have felt its raptures) and conſider 


that riſing with the Sun is the utmoſt delight; what before 


ſeemed fofly, muſt now appear madneſs. But to return.—The 


« contemplative Genius“ will ſurely riſe, when he knows that 


no time is ſo fit ſor contemplation as the morning. As to the 
« religious Botaniſt and Floriſt,” who finds various fources of 


pleaſure, and gratitude to the Great Creator, in the meaneſt herb 
and flower of the field; as to him, I (ay, ſure no time can give 


higher delight, and produce ſuch overflowings of praiſe, as the 
morning, when all things (refreſhed by the kindly dews, and 
opening with the morning, beginning 2s it were a new life,) 
ſeem to join with him in his religious raptures, and fiog in inex- 
preſſive voice, arrayed with all their ſimple, though exquifite 
88 2 M 2 beauties.— 
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beauties,=T he band that made us is Divine, Such a ſcene cannot 
fail of producing a moſt true delight in the mind of a virtuous 
and good man,— Thus we find, that we loſe by morning flumbers 
thoſe things moſt deſirable, health and pleaſure, But ſome, no 
doubt, will be forward to believe, that they may not loſe the one, 
and that they do not loſe the other; for there are people ſimple 
enough to affirm that this half— this ſenſitive exiſtence is plea- 
ſure: if ſo, happy are brutes, and miſerable are men. But to 
ſtrike them dumb at once, and to elude all their palliations, let 
me tel] them, that they Joſe that which, if once let ſlip, the 
world cannot recal—that which, if not inftantaneouſly ſeized 
upon, is gone for ever ;—they loſe time. | 8 5 


And here let us reſt for a moment, and take a view of our im- 


portant ſubject, Time. — As the bounds of human reaſon and ge- 
nius are narrow and circumſcribed—as life is ſhort—as we no 
ſooner are born, but we die—it is ſurely a buſineſs of the utmoſt 
importance to take all opportunities to make uſe of every mo- 
ment of time to improve the one, and prolong the other. There 
is no complaint ſo common as the want of time; but how in- 
conſiſtent is it to hear people complain of the want of time, 
when they extravagantly ſquander away ſo great a part of it! 
For the Great Author of our being did not beſtow time on-us to 


fleep away, but to uſe in the faculties and exerciſes of our ſoul. 


We complain, too, of the ſhortneſs of life, when we take much 
pains to ſhorten it ourſelves, I had once the curioſity to reckon 
vp how many years longer he lived, who roſe only half the year 


at four of the clock, (an hour we ought all to rife at) than that 


perſon who roſe at nine. I found that in a life of ſeventy, the 
early riſer lived eighty-four years,* If this cannot rauze us, we 
are too far gone to attend to the voice of reaſon, or liſten to the 
dictates of truth, If welcok into the lives of celebrated-men, 
we ſh.]l find that they owe their greatneſs and fame to a-gaod uſe 
of their time. When Pliny the Younger was aſked aw his 


uncle could find leiſure for ſuch various compoſitions, he an- 
ſwered, ** That it was by a careful employment of histime,” He 


tells particularly, that this great man allowed little time for 
ſleep no more than what nature barely required, And be ſub- 
joins ſuch an inſtance of his indefatigable attention, that I ſhall 


inſert it as a pattern for my readers :; In itinere, quaſi ſalutus cæte- 


775 Carts, buic uni vacabat. Adiatus notarius cum libro et pugilla- 
ribus, 


* The reader will find amuſement and advantage in reckoning up the 


time he would get by riſing early: if four ſhould ſeem too early, he may 
riſe at fix ; and what a prodigious profit would accrue ! It would be dif- 


ficult at firſt, indeed, to break ourſelves of this pernicious cuſtom ; but 


perizverance will conquer, and pleaſure will reward. 


[1 
„ 
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ribus, cujus byeme manus manicis muntebatur, ut, ne cali quidem aj- 
peritas allum fludii tempus eriperet ; qua ex cauſa Rome quoque ſella 
vehebatur.+ We know that the great Eraſmus, thi magazine 
of knowledge, (who has himſelf written on my ſubject) owes his 
great fame to the unremitted ardour with which he purſued his 
ſtudies, He let no moment ſlip away unemployed, no opportu- 
nity unregarded. He compoſed his Praiſe of Folly (as witty a 
performance as ever was compoſed) on horſeback, in his road to 
Italy. In ſhort, ** he (to uſe the words of the ingenious Au- 
thor of the Rambler) found means by unſhaken conſtancy, and a 
vigilant improvement of thoſe hours which, in the midſt of the 
moſt reſtleſs activity, will remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the ſame condition would have wiſhed to have read.” 
Thus we find by theſe examples, Pliny and Eraſmus, that a ſteady 
' perſeverance, and a careful employment of our time, will make 
us great and learned; by a good uſe of which, men of ſmall ge- 
nius have riſen to great heights in ſcience, and been honoured 
and reſpected for their labours; while, by a bad uſe of it, men 
of the brighteſt capacities have ſunk into contempt, and been 
conſigned with the common herd of mortals to oblivion, Who- 
ever expects to acquire Greatneſs, muſt have unremitted applica- 
tion: if the merchant would be rich, he muſt catch every mo- 
ment on the wing, Upon ſuch a review, ſure we cannot but 
de ſhacked at the immenſe loſs we have ſuftained ; the paſt we 
cannot recal, but the preſent and the future we may enjoy. Let 
us begin a freſh life with the morning: let the genius ſtart from 
his down; and the merchant wake from his ſlumbers, acquiſition 
will be their reward; after-ages ſhall bleſs the one, and the pre- 
ſent the other. The genius ſhall diffuſe his refinements through 
the world; the merchant ſhall enliven the habitations of the 
needy.— Forgive, gentle reader, the effuſions of my heated ima- 
gination ; nothing but the greatneſs of the enormity, and the 
. zeal of my intention, could have extorted thus much from my 
pen: take it, then, (as it really ought to be taken,) as a ſerious 
and: great conſideration. The loſs of ſo many precious hours is 
not of ſo trifling a nature as the world would willingly eſteem it. 
Indeed, it is impiouſly miſuſing one of the greateft bl:flings, and 


- Javiſhiogly ſquandering that which the beneficent Giver beſtowed 


On 


1 In his journey he loſt no time from his ſtudies, but his mind at 
thoſe ſeaſons being diſengaged from all other thoughts, applied itſelf 
Wholly to that ſimple puriuit. A Secretary conſtantly attended him in 
his chariot, who, in the winter, wore a particular ſort of warm gloves, 
that the ſharpneſs of the weather might not occaſion any interruption to 
his ſtudies; and for the ſame reaſon my uncle always uſed a chair at 


Rome,” —— MELMQTH's Pliny's Epiſtles, Lib. III. E'iit. V. 
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on us for the nobleft purpoſes —Once more let me preſs it to 
your ſerious conſideration, and think what calm and true delight 
a review of. our life, thus well ſpent, would afford; conſcious 
rectitude would glow upon our forehead—the wrinkles of age 
would fubfide—3nd our grey hairs would be enlivened with the 
gleam of departing ſun- ſhine. 5 


MISFORTUNES remarkably attending the STUART Family, 
ING Charles the Firſt was beheaded. —His father James (the 


Jeſt of all Europe, and there was too much reaſon to ſuppoſe died 
of poiſon, His mother, Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, was 
beheaded by Queen Elizabetn's order: Lord Darnley, her huſ- 


band, and King James's father, was blown up by gunpowder at 


Edinburgh, Queen Mary's father, James the 5th of Scotland, 
was faid to have died of grief, but there are reaſons to ſuppoſe he 
was poifoned : his father, James the 4th, was ſlain in battle in 
Jenry the Sth's time: his father, James the 3d, was ſlzin juſt 
after a battle againſt his Lords and own ſon ; he was killed in a 
mill: bis father, James the ad, was killed by the diſcharge of a 
piece of ordnince, which he would fire himſelf: his father, 
James the 1ſt, was killed by fome conſpirators in his own cham- 
| ber, and in his Queen's arms, —If we go downward, from King 
Ciarles the ift, it is much the ſame ; Charles the 2d lived 
lung in exile, and probably was poiſoned at laſt ; James the 2d, 
bis brother, a\dicated and died in France; his fon, (the Preten- 
der) if really ſuch, (though there is great reaſon to believe he 
was not his ſon, ) lived dependent on other Princes, and died an 
exile, To all this it may be proper to add, that in all proba- 
bility Queen Anne, youngeſt daughter of James the 2d, was 
hurricd out of her life by a violent Tory faction. 


The Extravagance of SPANISH PUNCTILIOS, 
PERL the Third, King of Spain, being taken ill of a fever 
and thi-ering in cold weather, a braziere, or pan with burn- 
ing coals, was brought into his chamber, and placed near him, 


2:14, by ſome act of carclefineſs, was placed fo very cloſe to him, 


as to {corch him. A Noble, who happened to be preſent, ſaid to 
one that toad by him, The King burns.“ The other an- 
iweted, „u is true; but the page, whoſe office it is to bring and 


remove tac braziere, is not herr.“ The conſequence of ' which 


was, that, before the page could be found, his Majeſty's legs ard 
ſace were fo burnt, that it cauſed an eryſipelas, of which he 
dicd, 1 


Philip 


th of Scotland, and xt of England,) lived inglorious, the 


— 
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Philip the Fourth, his ſucceſſor, eſcaped not much better. 

That Prince being one day hunting, was overtaken by a violent 

ſtorm of rain aud hail ; and no man preſuming to lend the Ki 

2 cloak, he was ſo wet before the Officer could be found wha 

carried his own, that he took a cold, which brought on a violent 

and dangerous fever, from which he eſcaped with great difficulty, 


2 


LIF E: A AN ACcREONYTIC Ops. 
T. ADY Muſe ſhall chaunt anon, 
| + Like old Bard Anaereon ;- 
Nat thy ſpixit, but thy plan, 
Laughing grey-beard, happy man! 
Nimbly tript thy chime away, 
Merry Greek of antient day. 
What is life, its term and tale ? 
Paſſing ſhadows in a vale ; 
Mortal minutes, ſhort and few, 
Scatter'd like the morning dew: 
»Tis a garden wild, where grows 
Here a thorn, and there a rcle ; 
*Tis. a cloiſter, tis a tomb, 
_ *Tis a change of light and gloom ; 
Tis a ſpirit, briſk and warm, 
*Tisa Pilgrim in a florm; 
Tis a ſtory, brief to tell, 
Tis a taper in a cell. 
Little ſpark of feeble light 
Struck from chaos, elder night: 
Cheriſh'd ſtill in human urns, 
Naow it blazes, now it burns. 
No it flows in rapid tides ; 
Now it droops, and now ſubſides: 
Now it lights the poet's pen, 
Such is fe [—and what arc men ? 
Atoms in the ſolar beam, 
Dancing bubbles in a ftreem ; 
V apours faſhin'd by a breeze, 
Aſpin leaves on brittle trees; 
Glimmering lights that riſe in rain, 
Set in evening fears again. 
Strange œconomiſts that keep 
Hearts to ach, and eyes to weep; 
Signs to paſs, and tears to flow, 
Mighty magazines of woe. 


Still 


| ON | 
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Still from art to art they turn, 
Much they teach, and little learn : 
How the annual ſeaſons roll, 
Where the ſouth and northern pole, 
With the friendly ſtar that guides 


Sailors charts thro' winds and tides : 
When the planets interfere, 
When the dark eclipſe is near ; 


Glorious ſcientific ſuns 

Kindle as the journey rung; 
Still they ſoar, and ſtill they ſhine, 
Catch a ſpark of ray divine: 


Tho' they ſee with fight profound, 


Girt the mighty globe around: 


Still they to themſelves are blind, 


Still contract the heart and mind. 

What were Newton, Locke, and Boyle ? 
Men that waſted midnight oil : 

W hat the glorious themes they taught 5 
Dawning of immortal thought: 

What the learned lights we truft 4 
Darkneſs viſible in duſt. 

Books of knowledge load our froives, 
Men know all things but themſelves, 
Inconſiſtent things are we, 

Dive to ſoar, and wink to ſee; + 

Toil to reſt, and laugh to cry, 

Wake to ſleep, and live to die. 

On the ſelf-ſame brow are ſeen 
Scornful frowns, and looks ſerene; 


And the ſelf- ſame forehead bears | 


Auburn locks, and filver hairs.” 

Now the blooming cheeks engage, 
Now they're furrow'd o'er with age: 
Now the buſy heart contains 
Hapes and tears, and joys and pains. 
We love and hate, careſs, betray, 


Abound, and want, and ſerve, and ſway. 


Now we dance with ſprightlier air, 


No we graſp the crutch with care; 
Rear to-day the ſplendid dome, 


To-morrow waks the grave our homes | 
Welcome three/core years and ten /! 
If ſuch is life, and ſuch are men, 


Sir 
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Sir Robert Southwell's Method to make Fruit and Flowers grow 


in the M inter; alſo his Manner of preſerving Fruit and Flowers 
the whole Year. | | 


TAKE vp trees by the roots in ſpring, juſt as they put farth 
their buds, preſerving ſome of their own earth about the 


roots; ſet them ſtanding upright in a cellar until Michaelmas 3 
then put them into veſſels, with an addition of more earth, and 


bring them into a ftave, taking care to moiſten the earth every 


morning with rain water, in a quart of which you muſt diſſolve 
the bigneſs of a wulnut of Sal Armoniac, and about Lent fruit 


will appear. 


As to flowers, take good earthen pots, and therein ſow your 


ſeed at Michaelmas, watering in the ſame manner with the like 


water, and by Chriſtmas you will have flowers, as tulips, lil» 


lies, &c. 3 
This and the other may be done in a good warm kitchen; 
and ſuch days as the {fun ſhines, you may ſet them fourth for a 


 tew hours. | 


Take ſaltpetre one pound, Bole Armoniac two pounds, ordi- 
nary clean ſand three pounds; mix all together, and obſerve this 
prepertien in ether quantities. Then, in dry weather, take fruit 


of any ſort. that is not fully ripe, each with its ftalk ; put them 


in, one by one, into an open glaſs, till it be full; and then cover 


it with an oily cloth, cloſe tied down; then in a dry cellar put 
each of theſe glaſſes four fingers under ground, and fo as that 
quite round each glaſs, and above and below, there remain two 


Ungers thick of the ſaid mixture. Flowers alſo may be uſed in 
the ſame manner. 


CEREMONY of @ BIRTH NIGHT « ST. James's. 


A T the upper end of the ball- room, under a canopy of ſtate, 
fit the King and Queen ; and within a railing erected for 
that purpoſe, forming a kind of oblong, ftand all the Nobility of 


certain degree, as Peers, Peereſſes, and their eldeſt ſons and 


daughters, The ſecondary ranks, or the inferior Nobility, Place- 


men, their wives, and all ſuch perſonages as by their honourabie 
alliances, or honorary connexions, claim the title of people of 
faſhion, are encloſed in like manner, and ſeparated from the vul- 


gar, or nobody knows who, that promiſcuouſly fill up all the 

other parts of the room. | | | 3 
The ball opens with minuets, the Lord Chamberlain's lift an- 

nouncing the ladies who with to ſhine in their ſphere: they are 


acccrdingly called forth, and meaſure their ſteps with all poſfible 


Vor. IV. 94. 2 N | grace 


1 
| 
1 
jt 
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grace for the narrow limits preſcribed them.—Add to which, that 
the prohibition of turning their backs on royalty, obliges them 
to ſpoil the figure, and, inſtead of crofling over, dance up into 
thoſe corners which front their Majeſties; ſo that a Court mi- 
nuet is performed on a principle ſo peculiar to itſelf, as ſcarcely to 
retajn # ſingle marking property, When about two hours have 
"aſide in this moſt extraordinary mode of amuſement, the coun= 
tty dances begin, and the King and Queen retire, Releaſed 
from the reſtraint of their preſence, the whole ball- room becomes 

—the ladies laugh, the gentlemen flatter, the heat is com- 
plained of, the croud muttered at; in a word, liberty of ſteps, 
and liberty of ſpeech, is univerſally aſſumed, At length the 
fide- board opens, and confuſion is the conſequence. My Lord 
and a quack doctor, his Grace and a gambler, joſtle each other in 
obtaining refreſhment tor themſelves and friends, - when, ac- 
cording to the rules of cxconomy obſerved at St. James's, the ball 
fuddenly breaks up, and the perquiſite-mongers ſeize their prey; 
and thus, like the unvarying revolutions of the ſun, each revolv- 
ing birth-day is z2uj9urs la meme choſe, from generation to genera- 
1 ; 


1 ck 1 * e * 


ANECDOTE of SN EDWARD SEYMOUR. 
1 N the reign of King William, Oliver Cromwell (grandſon to 
the Protedor) found it neceſſary, on ſome account or other, 
to preſent a petition to Parliament. He gave his petition to a 
friend, a Member, who took it to the Houſe of Sothnioiis to 
preſent it. Juſt as this gentleman was entering the Houfe with 
the petition in his hand, Sir Edward Scymour, the famous old 
Tory Member, was alſo going is. On fight” of Sir Edward ſo 
near him, the gentleman found his fancy briſkly ſolicited by cer- 
tain ideas of mirth, to make the ſurly, ſour, ola Seymour, carry 
up 2 petition for Ouiver Cromwell, ** Sir Edward, (hays he, 
opping him at the inſtant,) will you do me a favour ? TI this 
moment recollect, that I muſt immediately attend a trial in Weft- 
minſter- ball, which may detain me too late to give in this peti- 
tion, as I promiſed to do this morning: *tis a mete matter of 
torm z will you be fo good as to carry it up for me?“ Gtve 
it me,” faid Sir Edward. The petition went directly ite his 
pocket, and he into the Houſe, When a proper vacancy hap- 
pened to produce it, the Kaight put himſelf directly on his feet, 
and his ſpectacles on his nofe, and began to read with an audible 
voice, The humble petition of—of—of—the Devil / (faid Sey- 
mcur ) — of Oliver Cromwell,” The roar of laughter ia the Houie 
at fecing bim ſo faitly taken in, was too great tor Sir Edward to 

| e withſland; 


Chkxiſtia 
— 2 ——ů— 
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ict, YE weeping fair, come view the tomb 
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withſtand ; ſo he inſtantly flung down the petition, and ran * 
of the Houſe in the utmoſt confuſion. n 


n * 8 — At 6 


ANECDOTE V GAS TEN, Marquis d. REN TV. 
HIS illuſtrious Nobleman was a ſoldier and a Chriſtian, and 


had a peculiar felicity in reconciling the ſeeming oppfition 
betwixt two different characters. He had a command in the 


French army, and had the misfortune to receive à challenge from 


a perſon of diſtinction in the ſame ſervice. The Marquis teturn- 
ed for anſwer by the perſon that brought the challenge, that he 
was ready to convince the gentleman that he was in the wrong, 
and if he could not ſatisfy him, he was ready to aſk his pardon. 
The other not fatisfied with this anſwer, inſiſted upon his meet- 


ing him with his ſword, to which he ſent this anſwer ; “ That 


« he was refolved not todo it, ſince God and the King had for- 
„ hidden it; otherwiſe he would have him know that all the 
©« endeavours he had uſed to pacify him did not proceed from an 


fear of him, but of Almighty God, and his difpleafure; that 
6 he ſhouid go every day about his uſual buſineſs; and if he did 


* aſſault him, he would make him repent it.” The angry man, 


not able to provoke him to a duel, and meeting him one day by 


chance, drew his ſword and attacked him, who ſoon wounded 


and diſarmed both him and his ſecond, with the aſſiſtance of a 
| ſervant that attended him: But then did this truly Chriſtian 
Nobleman ſhew the difference betwixt a brutiſh and Chriſtian 


courage, far he led them to his tent, refreſhed them with wine 


and cordials cauſed their wounds to be dreſſed, and their ſwords 


to be reſtored to them; then diſmiſſed them with Chriſt ian and 


friengly advice, and was never heard to mention the affair after- 
wards to his neareſt friends. It was an uſual ſaying of his, 
„That there was more true courage and generoſity in bearing 
and forgiving aa injury for the love of God, than in requiting 
ic with another ; in ſuffering rather than revenging, becauſe the 


thing was much mcre difficult: That bulls and bears had 


courage enough, but it was a brutiſh courage; whereas our's 


ſhould be ſuch as ſhould become reafonable creatures and 
"4 | 


— - 
. 


4 


Os the DAETH of «a YOUNG LADY. 


Where fair Priſcella's laid: 
A lifeleſs lump of clay now is 


That once gay blooming maid. 8 15 5 Fa 2 
7 "2. & | ) Gay 
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Gay was the nymph, nor dreamt of death ; 
F 110 with ideas of the bridal joy: 


Alas! how ſoon the tranſient pleaſure's gone, 
And death's fad terrors all her hopes annoy ! 

No more her cheeks with crimfon roſes vie; 

No more the diamond ſparkles in hereye ; 

No more that breath its fragrant ſweets ſha:] boaſt : 
Alas ! that breath, with all its ſweets, are loſt. 
Pale is that lip where coral hung, 


| And all her faculties are quite unſtrung. 


Ye virgins fair, your fading charms ſurver, 


She was whate'er your tender hearts could fay : 
To her fad memory, for ever dear, 


Let the green turf receive your trickling tear : 


To this fad place your earlieft garlands bring, 
And deck her grave with firſtlings of the ſpring. 
Let opening roſes, dropping lillies, tell, 

Like th thaſe the phate an! like thoſe f ſhe fell. 


— 


8 
— 2 _ 


The P 


—_—_— 


PeRFECTION of HAPPINESS > in Reſignation to 
Providence, and the Love of God and Man, 


8 the whole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow! 
Which who but teels can taſte, but thinks can know ; 


| Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 


The bad muſt miſs; the good untaught will find 3 
Slave to no ſe, who takes no private road, 
But looks thro? nature up to nature's Gas | 3 
Purſues that chain which links ih” immenſe deſign, 
Joins Heav'n and earth, and mortal, and Civine z 
Sees that no Being any bliſs can know: 

But touches ſome Above and ſome below; 
Learns, from this union of the riſing waoie, 
The firſt laſt purpoſe of the human foul; _ 
And knows where faich, law, morals all began, 
All end in Love of God and Love of Man. 

For him, alone, hopes leads from goal to gaal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul; 

Till lengthen' 4 on to faith, and acopkn' d, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 


He (ces why nature plants in man alone 


Hope of known bliſs, and faith in bliſs unknown. 
(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 


A * giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wile is her preſent ; ; ſhe connects in this 
His-greatelt virtue with his gteateſt bliſs; 


At 
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At onee his own bright praſpect to be bleſt, 

And ſtrongeſt motive to aſſiſt rhe reſt. 

Selif-Jove thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blefling thine, 
Is this too little for thy boundleſs heart? 
Extend it; let thy enemies have part; 

Graſp the whole world of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence : 

Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

And height of bliſs, but height of charity, 

God loves from whole to parts: but common ſoul 
Muft riſe from individual to the whole. 

Self- love but ſervesthe virtuous mind to wake, 

As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 
Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 
His countty next, and next all human race; 


Wide and more wide, th' overflowings of the mind 


Take every creature, and in ev'ry kind; 


Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs dounty bleſs'd, 


And Heavy n beholds its image in his breaſt. 


— 
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4 LET TER, by Mr. "ER to os Honourable Lady argue 


Cavendiſh Harley, when a Child. 


Mu noble, lovely, little Pepay.. 

| Let this my firſt epiſtle beg you, 
At dawn of morn, and cloſe of even, 
To lift your heart and hands to Heaven, 
In double beauty ſay your prayer: 
Our Father firſt, - then Notre Pere: 
And, deareſt child, along the day, 

In every thing you do and ſay, 
Obey aad pleaſe my Lord and Lady, 
So God ſhall love, and angels aid ye. 


No ſecond letter need I ſend, 
And fol reſt "oO conſtant friend, 


If to theſe precepts you attend, x7 


 EPITAPH mr Dawn PAGE, who lies buried i in Bunhill- F ela, 


London. 


HERE lies the body of Dame Mary Pa ge, relic of Sir "+ 


gory Page, Bart, She — this lie the 4th of March, 
1728, 


* I — ne 
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1728, in the 56th year of her age. In 67 months ſhe was tapped 


66 times, and had taken from her 240 gallons of water, without 
ever repining at her caſe, or fearing the operati:n. 


Anſwer, by Lambert Bowden, te W. Wood's Qucſtien, inſerted 
1 | y 
det. 9. 


| A 
HE area of the triangle 
ABC, whoſe ſides are 13, 
14, and 15, by a well-known 
theorem, is found to be 84; 


and it is alſo known that the 
area of every triangle is equa] 


fades, and the ra- B 
dius of the inſcribed circle. 
Therefore the area 84, divided 


dy the half ſum of the ſides 21, 


ves the rad ius of the inſcribed — 
circle EF==4 ; hence the dia 0 


meter thercof is 8. Dhe angles of the above triangle are eaſily 


found (dy trigonometry) as follows, viz. The angle at Az67 
_ deg. 23 min. the angle at B=5q deg. 29 min. and the angle at 


CD53 deg. & min. Then it will be, as the fine of either one 


of thoſe angles is to its oppoſite fide, ſo is radius to the diameter 
of the circumſctibing circle AD==16.25. 


. — 3 — _ * 


** We have received the like anſwer from W. Steatt. 


 4afwer, by the Shipwright, to W. Gifford's Rueſion, inſerted 


Auguſt 12. 


THE diagonal being found is=141.42 yards, which divided 
1 az per queſtion quotes the altitude of the parabola==94.28 
yards, Now as the area of every parabola is equal to two thirds 
of its circumſcribing parallelogram, its area is eaſily found 


6285 1- 3d yards, which taken from the whole area, leaves the 
area of the remaining part==3714 2 3ds yards. 


„% We have received the like anſwers from E. Boucher, H. 
Donn, and J. Miles. 


_ 


Aue, 


Po UP „„ 


K „„ 
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Anfwer, by W. Litſon, to the Enigma inſerted 4uguft 2b. 
HE LOTTERY TICKETS I like well ; 


Dame Fortune give me then a prize, 
And when the wheels they are going round, 
Make it at once twenty thouſand pound. 


— 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to the third Enigma inſerted Sept. 16. 


PARLEY makes malt, and malt makes ALE, 
With which we oft our friends regale. ; 


i. 
tt 8 
—̃ — —_— — 


4 QUESTION, by Lambert Bowden. 


" THE roth of June, 1775, being in the latitude of 57 deg. 
=» 10 min. North, I obſerved the ſun's altitude 24 deg. 15 min. 
PM. Required, the time of the day? 


A QUESTION, by W. H. of Honiton, 


8 on the 31ſt of October, 1775, at 18 minutes paſt 

eight o'clock at night I took the altitude of a ſtar on the 

meridian to the ſouthward of me, 70 deg. 14 min. Required, 
what ſtar was on the meridian, alſo the latitude of the place of 
obſer vation? | | 


— — a — — 


4 QUESTION, w. Smith, Jur. of St. Budeax. 


| A Gentleman having in his garden a pond in the form of an 
+ > ellipfis, whoſe tranſverſe diameter is in proportion to the 
conjugate as 3 to 2; and if the tranſverſe diameter be cubed 
and added to iticlf, and then add the ſquare of the conjugate dia- 

meter to it, the ſum is 217660 feet. He having a mind to make 
a right angle triangular pond, whoſe ſides ſhali be in arithmetical 
proportign, and to cover no more ground than that of rhe ellipfts, 
will eſteem it a favour if ſome of your ingenious correſpondents 
will give him the length of tne thiee ſides of ihe triangle? 


pe EET IE 


n 


4 QVEST ION, h Maximus. 
AVI three ports lie in a direct Eaſt and Weſt line, the 


diſtance betwern the outermoſt is 120 leagues ; A fhi, faiis 


mom the middlemoſt pert, and arrives at a port which > Kr 


to 


, a * * 
ne. — 
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to bear North from the eaſtermaſt port, diſtance 192 miles; where 
taking in her freight, ſhe proceeds from thence to another port, 
which is known to bear directly North from the weftermolt port, 
diſtance 50 leagues : and now intend ing for the portfrom whence 
ſhe ſet out firſt, I demand what courſe ſhe muſt ſteer, as alſo 

her two firſt courſes ; the diſtance between the port ſhe laſt ſailed 

from, and the port (he is now arrived at; with the diſtance of the 


midd lemoſt port from each af the four other ports? 


— — 


—_— 


Ay TW 1 0G. M 2. - 


A Priſon I am, where many I keep; 

Tho' ſmall are the gains that from them I reap : 
The ſage and the grave, the jocund and free, 
Are all alike bound, and pris'ners with me: 
Tho cloſely confin'd, they never complain, 
Or ever attempt their freedom to gain: 
In gorgious attire ſome are array d; 
In others their merit within is diſplay d: 
Sometimes I permit them a viſit to pay; 
Ny gates then fly open without any delay. 
Moſt pleaſing companions ſame of them prove 
To thoit who delight their minds to improve. 
When return'd to their cell, they in peace there remain, 
Nor e er utter a ſigh to wander again. HA 


* at Md. a4 FLY — 


ll. 
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9% KL 0 LW 2-26 
XV bduſineſs both pleafure and profit affords z 
. I beat up the quarters of Dukes and of Lords: 
Nay, to ſpeak the whole truth, I commonly do 
Traverſe the moſt part of the country quite through. 
Into people's back yards and courts I do creed, 
And in every place where I come, I do perp; 
And if I find there what I found not before, 
I preſeiitly add what I found to their ſtore. | ; 
If you aſk what this ſtore is, I'Il leave you to gueſs; 
 Sametmes it is more, and ſometimes it is lefs, 
Some ſhew me reſpe& in the higheft degree, 
While others againſt me do rail bitterly ; 
But theſe I deſpiſe, for I very well know 
| My maffer will right me in all that I do; 
That is, whilft I do what is honeft and juſt, 
And in each partic'lar prove true to my truſt. 
I'll add this one hint, then you'll ſure gueſs me right ; 
I owa that my chiefeſt ſupport is the Light. 


I ſoon imbibed an utter averſion to this vice. 
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ZAMAN: Ar ORIENTAL TALE. 
# XX KXPOSED by my parents on the banks of the Ti- 
* gris, I owe my life to the humanity of a Calendar, 
#1 E Ys who brought me up in his ſolitary cot on the plains 
a of Diarbec. The word TrRuTH was wrote in 


1 
. xt large characters every where in his habitation, was 


perpetually in his mouth, and was the firſt word he taught me 
to pronounce, © My dear Zaman,” he often repeated, Jet no 
conſideration whatever induce you to diſſemble: always ſpeak 
the truth, even though your life was at ſtake.”  —_ 

He frequently led me to the mountain top, to view the riſing of 


the ſun, the glorious luminary ſo revered by the wandering Par- 


ſees. ©** My ſon,” he uſed to exclaim, “ behold the image of the 
ſoul of a mortal to whom Truth is precious. If thine abhors 
falſchood, it will become reſplendent in the fight of the eternal 


Being as this centre of light.” At other times the limpid brook, 
the ſoft down that bedecks the rich gifts of autum, which the 

lighteſt touch deſtroys, the quickly fading roſe : in ſhort, all na- 
ture in his 


eyes ſerved as emblems of Truth. The venomous 
bites of reptiles, the blaſts of deſtructive winds, were, on the 
contrary, the images under which he deſcribed falſchood ; ſo that 


I had ſcarcely attained my ſixteenth year, when, as we were 


walking together in the garden, (the Baſla having lately com- 


mitted a very flagrant act of injuſtice,) Tachel, forgetting that a 
tyrant is never without ſpies, lifted up his hands to Heaven, and 
implored its curſes on his head. Next day Albuſſar, with fury 


in his eyes, entered our peaceful cottage, and, with a drawn 


ſcymeter in his hand, charges the Calendar with having pre- 
ſumed to curſe him in ſuch a place, and at ſuch a time, in the 
following terms: Lord darken bis countenance ; may his Halt be cut, 
and his blaad flow lite a torrent., 8 

Tachel, affrighted, at once loft ſight of the noble leſſon he had 
inculcated in me, and, with equal cowardice and art, replied, 
Vorl. VV. 95. . 002 bly 
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c The informer has miſrepreſented the affair.” I was fitting in 


they might ſoon ripen, be gathered, and made into wine; and 


miſapplied to. your Highneſs. 

Albuſſar, aftoniſhed at this anſwer, obſerving me fant, de- 
manded of me whether the Calendar ſpoke truth? No,” ſays 
I boldly z © I was witneſs to the imprecations he uttered againſt 
you, and your information is right.” Scarcely had I ſpoke theſe 
words, before the ferocious arm of the Baſla ſent the head of 
Tachel rolling at my feet. 

Shocked at this ſpeRacle, I offered mine to the rage of the ty- 
rant. Young man,” ſaid he, why do you deſpiſe death? 
<© Becauſe I deſpiſe a lye more. Tachel taught me to hate you 
as well as falſehood : I am equally guilty of the crime you taxed 
him with.” © And why do vou hate me * Becauſe you are 
wicked.” 

The attendants of the tyrant were about to hew me in pieces. 
Albuſſar ſtops their rage. Spare his life,” ſays he; the 
— with which he confeſſes the truth, renders him dear to 

: let him follow me to Court, I will make him love me. 
3 (added he) Albufiar takes thee under his protection; 
dut always ſpeak the truth, or may the fate of Tachel be thine!“ 
This firſt conſiderable event of my hiſtory, induce me to 


Him his life; my fincerity had ſaved mine. Thus 1 confirmed 


which he had fo badly followed himſelf. 6 
The Baſſa, ever cruel and unjuſt, e himſelf with my 


foible, that he found upſhaken, even at his on expenee. The 


fingularity of my character was its only merit with him; as the 


great ſometimes keep wild beaſts in their manageries, merely on 


account of the difficulty of procuring them. 
One day, having demonſtrated to Albuffar the ſelf. intereſted 


views of his favourite, as I was walking alone in the fiefds next 


evening, two eunuchs, armed with clubs, attacked me, und beat 
me ſoundly, by order of the favourite, whom I had in 
his true colours. With difficulty I crept back to the palace of 
Albuſſar, whom I informed of the cruel treatment I had met 
with; and, in fact, the fatal bow-ftring having ended the life of 
my adverſary, my proteRor gave me his pl aces, and ſhared with 
me his fortune, which was confiſcated. 
| My elevation and riches ſoon cauſed me to forget my ſuffer- 
ings, without its once entering my head that I had already, in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time, coſt two perfons their lives, and that my 
owa had been twice in great danger; fo that ! contiaued, under 


the 


an arbour, and obſerving the grapes were quite unripe, 1 wiſhed 
doubtleſs the metaphorical expreſſions I made uſe of, have been 


think it was very right to ſpeak the truth. Tachel's lye coft 
myſelf in the principles I had imbibed from the Catendar, but. 


* 
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the protection of Albuſſar, to ſpread the light of Truth through- 


out the aſylum of Falſehood. The ridiculous vanity of poets, 


the dangerous quackery of phyſicians, every thing furniſhed an 
ample field for my remarks ; even the fair ſex did not efcape my 
criticiſms, Albuſſa laughed at my cenſures, but did not in the 


Selima had ſtruck my fancy. Gods! what inexpreſſible rap- 


| tures did I feel when {he condeſcended to lift up her veil that 


concealed her charms, Her filver treſſes, that gracefully lowed 
on her boſom, gave a freſh luſtre to the lillies and roſes of her 
{kin ; but Selima was a little lame, in ſpite of ali the pains ſhe 
tuok to conceal this defect. oh 
Unhappily for me, ſhe thought to deceive every eye; and, far 
from ſuſpecting her lameneſs was perceiveable, ſhe piqued herſelf 
cn being an excellent dancer. I ventured to tell her one day 
that this exerciſe diſcovered ſtill more the wrong nature had done 
her : her indignation was the reward of my ſincerity. I was be- 
laved by her: I ſhould have loved her, had fhe been a thouſand 
times mare lame. What efforts did I make to induce her to par- 
don my crime ! She was inexarable, and loaded me with the moſt 


cutting reproaches. Vile foal, ſhe wrote to me, vowing the 


meaneſt ot my ſlaves was more agreeable in her eyes than my- 


ſelf, a moment favaur dazzles you, dread its end. Albuſſar only 
ſuffers you at bis Court as a hind of buffoon, but you may be abandaned 
ſoon. to the public vengeance. 5 = 


On, oh!” ſays I, on reading this billet doux, the ladies 
don't like to hear the truth, I find, Tachel ſhould have warned 
me of this.“ | 

It would. have been happy for me if this reflection had pre- 


ſerved me from a new rock, on which my fatal foiable cauſed me 


to run. Albuſſar had two favourite Sultanas, who diſputed with 
each other, not the empire of beauty, but that of genius. Being 
no judge of the matter himſelf, the Baſſa would have my judge- 
ment put an end to the conteſt, Accordingly I viſited the ladies 
ſeveral times. = 
Fakeric, with as few ideas as the generality of the poets of 
Diarbec, like them was an eternal rhymer, and always talking of 
herſelf. Zedina had higher pretenſions, but to the full as ridicu- 


lous ones. She thought with Ibn Abbas, that the fix days of the 
creation were each one thouſand years in duration. She was 


perfectly acquainted with the length and breadth of the ſeven 
paradiſes of the Prophet, the figure of Jehmout, the enormous 
filb. that ſupports the ſtructure that bears the ox four thouſand 
feet in height; on whom refts the ftone of ſapphire, that ſerves 
as. a footſtool to the Angel who ſupports Hraven and earth, 


 Hiſſen El Baſlry knew not better the name of the Genii who has 


2 0 2 | the 
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the care of the clouds and rain. He inhabits (ſaid ſhe confi- 
dently) the firſt Heaven of ſmoke ; for of ſmoke the Eternal Be- 
ing compoſed the ſeven Heavens.“ In ſhort, ſhe ran through the 
whole chain of human reveries, in order to diſplay her pedantic 
erudition. i | 
Albuſſar, curious to know which of the ladies I gave the pre- 
ference to, ſoon interrogated my fincerity, and I made not the 
leaſt heſitation to declare, that neither poſſeſſed genius, though 
both were extremely handſome. The malicious Baſſa, tired of 
inſtantly acquainted the rivals with my decifion, who una- 
nimouſly vowed vengeance, and cauſed me to be ſeized by two 


robuſt fellows, who, after gagging me, tied me on a camel, and 


delivered me to a caravan that was on its journey to Baſſora, in 


the gulph of Perſia, My guides not being paid for conducting 


me all the way, one night, as I was in a profound fleep, ſuffered 
the caravan to ſet off without me. On my awaking, I at firſt 


attempted to follow the traces of the camels; but a river, thatI 
was unable to croſs, obliged me to renounce all hopes of rejoin- 


ing the caravan, | 1 8 
Several days having elapſed, and my proviſions being almoſt 


conſumed, I had given up all thoughts of life, when a noiſe of 


camels and men rouzed me from my reverie, and, lifting up my 
eyes that were fixed on the ground, I beheld a caravan of pil- 


grims, on their return from Mecca to Damaſcus, the capital of : 


Syria, As all roacs were equal to me, [ joined them, and met 
with a civil reception. However, the manner in which theſe 
holy pilgrims ſeized, in the name of the Prophet, the cattte that 
fel] in their way, and the care with which the country people 
avoided our Caravans, induced me to think it was very happy for 
me that I had nothing about me capable of tempting their holy 
avarice ; for the neceſſity of ſubſiſting thoſe who had vifited the 
Prophet's tomb, did not ſeem to me a ſufficient reaſon to jultify a 
robbery, that each of the pilgrims might have avoided! commit- 
ting by having ſtaid at home. 5 191 An 7 

I no ſooner imparted my opinion to ſome of my comrades, 
than a general outcry was raiſed againſt me, I was confidered 
as a ſacrilegious wretch ; and the caravan ſtopped, on'purpole 


that I might be brought to a trial, and I was condemned to be 


interred alive, 5 
As the grave was digging, one of the Arabs, who, after havin 
ſeen the temple of Mecca, had deprived himſelf of ſight, that he 
might no more view terreſtial objects, requeſted my pardon. The 
authority of this victim of the Prophet, calmed at once the gene- 
ial indignation; and I was permitted to accompany my dehverer 
0 


All theſe reveries are to be found in different Arabian authors. 
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to Damaſcus. I obſerved the moſt rigorous filence till our arri- 
val at that great city ; » for this latt adventure had taught me that 


it was a thouſand times more dangerous to tell the rruth among 


bigots, than even among the fair ſex. 

Our entrance had more the appearance of a 8 than 
that of a parcel of pilgrims. The blind eſpecially, to the num- 
ber of twenty, over whom my patron preiided, had at their feet 
all the Nobles and beauties of the city, and even the Baſta, to 


implore their bl: ſing. 


The next day Cobar, my patron, was elected chief interpreter 
of the law ; and from this moment the Bafla, in other reſpects a 
ſimple honeſt man, was dependent on him in religious matteis. 

The world thought me very happily ſituated in having the ho- 
nour of ſerving the holy interpreter, nor did I fail of acquiring 
reſpect myfelf ; but this fancied happineſs was but of ſhort dura- 
tion. I had ſometimes ſuſpeRed that Cobar was not ſo blind as 
he pretended to be, and repeated proofs had at length convinced 
me of his impoſture. I thought it my duty to reveal this diſco= 
very to the Baſſa, who, far from crediting me, treated me as a fool 
or madman ; and Cobar demanding me haughtily, Koutkou de- 
livered me up to him. 

The affectionate reception I met with on my forced return to 
Cobar's houſe, left me not the leaſt room to expect the cruel 
treatment that awaited me ; but at night the floor of my new 


bed-chamber opening under me, I fell above fifty feet into a ſuſ- 


pended net that prevented me from being daſhed to pieces againſt 
the ground. I paſſed the whole night in this dreadful fituation, 
every moment in expectation of falling lower down, The re- 
turn of the fun was only perceiveable by a fecble glimmering 
light that paſſed through ſome iron grates. 

Some hours after, four men entered my horrid dungeon, and, 


by means of four pullies, lowered the net till it came within their 


reach: they baſtinaded me till I was almoſt ready to expire, and 
then left me ſenſeleſs on ſome rotten planks. This puniſhment 
was repeated fifteen days ſucceflively, provifion to keep me alive 
being let down to me through a trap-door above. 

At the expiration of this term, my tormentors ceaſed their vi- 
Ges. After ſome time, an old man appeared, ** Zaman,” ſays 
he, „be not affrighted ; I pity your fate, and come to conſole 
you, if pofhble. W ho ſuggeſted to you the fatal advice of in- 
forming the Baſſa that Cobar is not blind?“ I imparted to him 
the pation I had imbibed from my education of ſpeaking always 
the truth, + Was you afked (interrupted he) the queſtion, 
fool? Was not the danger you ran on your journey hete a ſuffi- 
cient correction? Know, there are implacable men, who can ne- 
ver be unmaſked with ſafety ; ſuch is Cobar, your enemy; 


adicu ! 
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adicu I will viſit you again: a certain event may reſtore you 
to liberty; depend upon it, I will do you all the ſervice in my 
power.” Or his departure he left me a bottle of cordial that 
revived my ſpirits, and enabled me to ſupport my terrible exiſ- 
tenee, | | | 

My eompaſſionate old man ſoon paid me another viſit, and pre- 
ſented me with a lamp, a book, and ſome writing-paper. * Learn 
(c be) how truth may be preſented to its enemies; read and 
meditate; | will fee you again before it is long? 

The bock which be left me contained the fables of the ſage 
Lockman, which convinced me of the neceflity of veiling truth, 
in order to render it acceptable to mankind. ** Yes,” ſaid 1, 
after hzving read the parables of this virtuous ſage, whoſe im- 
mortal name conſtitutes the title of the 3iſt chapter of the ſa- 
cred Al oran, yes, ever {hall Lockman be my guide for the fu- 
ture. 3 
As I was pronouncing this ſolemn vow, the old man appeared. 
4% Have a good heart, Zaman,” faid he, ©* Cobar is dangerouſly 
It, he will die without having forgiven you; but, as ſoon as he 
is dead, I will releaſe you from your priſon : never forget the 
fables of Lockman. Mean while, write your hiſtory ; in hiſ- 
tory alone the truth ſhould never be diſguiſed,” s 


and the picture of my misfortune has been a further leſſon for 


condition to profit by my dear-bought experience. Ves, mor- 


lets ſnocking to your feeble eyes. 


Ay Reputation, my Reputation / Oh I have lojt my Reputation ! 
4 have li the immortal Part of myſelf, and what remains is bejlial { 
| ; SHAKESPEARE, 
A Ten years intercourſe with France is a more certain deftruc” 
tion to this ifland, than a ſeptennial war: for in the time we 
im port ſuch cargoes of follies and abſurdities, that effeminate ou 


conqueſt of England with waſh- ball and hai:- powder, than with 
military powder and ball. Not contented with the adoption of 
all their fancies aud whimkies in drefs, we follow their painted 


ane, to ſum up all, their conjugal infidelities. A Pariſian lady 
| only 


In conſequence of His advice I have wrote the above account, 
me. expect with impatience the happy moment of being in a 


tals, i* I reviſit the light of day, if I mix with ſociety once 
more, { wi!] continue to revere truth; but will render its image 


HARLEQUIN, On Con UGAL INFiDgLITY. +; 


minds, and debilitate our bodies, that France may fooner make a 


cherks, white-le2d necks, mouſe-ſkin eyebrows, ſtained hair, 


i 
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only marries for raek and conveniency : if ſhe. bears a ſon, within 
nine months to her huſband, it is likely to be his; but, if, not, 
ſhe embraces that man who is moſt agreeable i ia the circle of .her 
acquaintance. This our belles have progreflively followed; and 
now an Engliſh huſband, to any woman of ſpirit, is the dulleft 
creature of the creation: the atmoſphere he breathes in, be in- 
fects; and a pretty fellow, by way of a dangling ciciſors, is the 
 paifon, the pride, the darling, of every woman's heart. | 

The other day I lit on the ridge of a city houſe, and watched 
the opportunity of leaping into the room where the huſband. and 
wife were ſeated, and the following converſation enſued : 

Huſband. My dear Eliza—it is with infinite grief and chagrin 
that I break my fentiments to you on this ſubject ; but I wiſh to 
be underſtood by you, to be the friend, the parent, the lover, and 
the huſband. 


Wife. Lord! Mr. Wingate—now you are going upon your 
preachings. 

Huſband. My dear Eliza, I do but mean to caution you in 
your conduct; remember it is not ſufficient that a woman ſhould 
be virtuous, but that ſhe avoids the very ſuſpicions of being oꝛher- 
wales - 

IVife. And pray, Sir, who has reaſon to ſuſpet me? By 

Huſband. That is not my meaning. You have of late ſhewn a 
moſt extraordinary attention to young Wildman ; you have never 
been from his company, and I would have you cautious how you 
give any young man the Jeaſt idea of an affection to his perſon 
on your part: for whatever may be the chaſte ideas of yaur 
heart, vanity, that floating bladder of every young man's brain, 
will make him uſe it to your diſcredit; and though you miy ſet 
out with eyery_ victuaus teſolution, yet a tendre of this kind pro- 

— and unperceptibly 3 upon the heart and tenſes ;; 
wor when you may think yourſelf the moſt jecur: in your inno- 
cence, he ſeiaes ſome warm opportunity, and you capitulate— be- 
fore the ſtorm is well begun. 

Wife. I ſhould not have thought of that indeed—do you think 
me ſuch a fool, to let a fellow take ſuch an auvantage of me ? 
So, if your notions are to be followed, a woman is to lit mopi 

at home, and not to ſpeak to a young fellow, for fear of his 8 

ducing her virtue a pretey tale indeed ] 

Huſband. You miſtakc me: I would never have you out of 

company, either at home or abroad; but I would not have you 

ſelect an individual from all your acquaintance, and confer a par- 
tial and particular attention on him: depend upon it, that ſuch 
an attachment will produce reflections from all your friends; 
and, what is ſtill mote, my ever dear Eliza, the attachment tabs 
a faichful and affectionate huſband to the foul, You know F 


adore 
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adore the very ground on which you tread ; your virtues and af- 
fections are the vital rays of my foul ; and though I know your 
pure and exalted mind, yet I fear the imprudence of one luekleſs 
moment may tend largely to your diſadvantage. It is my ad- 
miration of you that makes me give you this caution ; and as I 
wiſh you- to flide in fame and happineſs through life, ſo I ſhould 
chide myſelf, did I neglect a caution where I faw it needful. I 
mean not in this to be barſh or cruel. I mean to tell you, my 
heart is wounded for your felicity—wounded to fee a diſtin- 
preference beſtowed on one—T never thought a rival. 

. 75e. This is the old dull tale again you are jealous, and I 
cannot look at an agreeable fellow but you are raving. 

Huſband. Indeed, my amiable wife, I am not jealous, but I 
wiſh to admoniſh you, for fear of any errors; for, when it is too 
late, you'll ſay, + Why did I let you proceed, when I ſaw the 
giddineſs of your conduct, and what a precipice it led to!“ 
There are more women, Eliza, that loſe their characters with the 
world, who are guiltleſs, than guilty ones that are cenſured, It 
is the flagicivus, the abandoned lewd woman in heart, that is 
cautious of her conduct, and thereby eſcapes the ſquinting 
eye of defamation ; but ſhe that is unpolluted, ' takes freedoms 

r- and gives them, and, by that frankneſs of behaviour, 
s laid open to every cenſure and obloquy ; which proves, that 
It is not ſufficient to be virtuous, but to cautiouſly avoid the 
very ſuſpicion of being otherwiſe, 


Wife. So then I ſuppoſe, Sir, you would have me fit at home 
for eyer—and ſtitch wriſtbands for your ſhirts. 


Mr. Wingate, unable to retain his chagrin, withdrew, burſting 
Into tears. - 
Diſtreſſed too much at this ſcene, I ſhifted. my fituation for a 
houſe about Cavendiſh-ſquare, wherein I found the faireſt woman 
divorced from the moſt amiable man. In an early age he'ftole 
her from a boarding-ſchool : he had two great incentives, y 
and money—ſhe loved, and he adored. A match of this nature, 
with mutuat regards, promiſed every felicity : he chid the very 

zephyrs that fanned her charms, for fear they were too rough: 
he ſpared her the trouble of thinking, and ſtudied to do her gal 
lant offices, and give every pleaſure that a ſuſceptible mind was 
capable of enjoying. Thus bleſſed, his bark of matrimony 
lided with filken fails down the filver ſea of felicity : he bleffed 
| beauties and her virtues every moment of his life, and 
thanked the Gods in extatic raptures for crowning him thus in 
bliſs, Without exception, ſhe was, when fitting on a chair, the 
faireſt and moſt beautiful ngure nature ever yet pourtrayed. He 
was a gentleman every inch of him, and fo well calculated to 
charm ſuch a beauty, that he — feemed by nature 1-4 be 
ma 
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made for her. Such a man, one would have thought, had grown 
upon the fancy of ſuch a woman— but, alas! when he with eaſe 
and gaiety was ſmoothly ſwimming down the tide of pleaſure, 
he found his foorman in the embraces of this his fallen Angel. 
Nat ſatiated with this ignominious proſtitution, ſhe leaped from 
Juſt to Juſt, with a fury ſo inordinate, that nothing could ap- 
peaſe, or check, or cool its rage. She (tained every part of her 
fair body with diſeaſe and pollution, and now lives à picture of 
brutal luſts; defpiſed and turned upon by all mankind; the ve- 
rĩeſt proſtitute of her ſex and age. All pity that ſuch virtues as 
he poſiefles ſhould have met with ſuch a reward — Woman is 
the honour, the ſupport, the dignity of ſociety, while virtuous ; 
all the dignity of human nature originates with her ; but, when 
depraved and fallen, ſhe is the blot, the diſgrace, the fouleſt thing 
in life. 


a — _ _ 2 
2 


A remarkable Inflance of ConJuGaL HEROISM mm Low LITE. 


AMES JOHNSON, a perſon of the meaneſt birth, and of 
no fort of education, had married a young woman of the 
ſame ſtamp, remarkable for nothing but her induſtry, and had 
lived with her ſo many years, that he had a little family, whoſe 
| bread was in a much greater meaſure owing to the labour of the 
mother than to his. —It happened that a favourite child became 
fick : maternal affection was of as much force in the breaſt of 
this: humble mother, as in thoſe of the higheſt ſtation. The fa- 
ther was as idle as uſual, and the attendance ſhe beſtowed on the 
fick infant took up ſo much of that time which ſhe uſed to ſpend 
in labour, that a terrible want enſued, . The mother could have 
borne this well herſelf; but the fate of a fick infant, periſhing 
with famine, was too much for her to bear. After many fruit- 
Teſs attempts to borrow, and even to beg relief of every body ſhe 
knew, the anguiſh of her heart got the better at once of terror 
and of conſcience, and ſhe privately took out of the houſe of a 
perſon who had been uſed to employ her, a ſmall ſum of money 
count of a large quantity; and this, not without the molt firm re- 
ſolution of replacing it from the effects of that labour, a double 
portion of which ſhe devoted herſelf to, when her child ſhould 
be recovered. 3. - 
Hitherta the mother has been the heroine of our humble 
ſtory. The ſcene now changed, and threw that office on the fa- 
ther. Before the effects of the little relief the parent had ob- 
tained at this dear rate could be known upon the child, the mo- 
ney. was miſled ; the mother, who .had been begging there in 
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vain, was ſuf] pected, and, on ſearching ber poor apartment, the 
very pieces milled from the drawer of the owner were found. 
It was in vain that the unhappy woman pleaded her known 
necefities ; oy 91 owner of the money was deaf to all re- 
1 5 ; e was ſent to priſon, Not the horrors of a 
Fon. We Wh » the mother's fondneſs fram this unhappy 

88. ure's breaſt ; ſhe petitioned for leave to have her dying in- 
ant with d her, to employ her care on; but the poor have no 
friendz this was denied: the unfortunate little wretch was 
committed to the care of the pariſh, and fell a ſacrifice in the 


common miſery. 


The huſband, who was rather of a thoughtleſs and idle, than 

a vittatnous diſpoſition, was now awaked to thought: he ſaw his 
wife often, and always behaved to her with a kindaeſs more than 
uſual, but that with a mixture of reſerve and ſecrecy which ſhe 
could not underſtand. In fine, he was preſent at the trial; when 
the proofs appearing too plain to admit of any evaſion or defence, 
they were both ſtruck with an additional and unſpeakable ſur- 
prize, on finding that a circumſtance, which they had not before 
— (the forcing a lock in the getting the money,) ven- 
dered the crime capital. As ſoon as this was found, the huſhand, 
deore any thing farther was done, begged permiſſion to ſpeak 
with his unbappy wife, and addreſſed her, in a whiſper, in the 

following- anger: I have deen a vithain ; and: 

_ peaches my Trime of idleneſ, it is that whict occafened your 
migfortune : we have two children yet remaining; Lean beof 
no ſervice to them, or to the world, but yon may ; fuffer me; 
therefore, to take this crime upon myſelf, and let me die, whode- 
ſerve it, not yon, who merit the EIT 5 
to be a erime in you.” wy 914999 
The dread of death prevailed upon the as 
conſent ; and her huſband then addreſhag himiclt tu the Judge, 
ſaid, You will nos ſet how little witneſſes ate — grand 
Jalone committed that crime for which you are: <ondema 
this innocent woman, and I canner fee her ſuffer | for it. the 
added civcumftances which be had before conecrted in bis-minad, 
and which were ſo well laid together, that tho very witneſſes 
themſelves came over to his opinion: the court was PEE 
the woman acquitted, and ſentence pailed-vpon him B 
This may ſurely be inſtanced as a proof of the higheſt pie-of | 
heroifm, in a perſon as far from to defies abi great aan or 
IDEN Wan be, But the ood „ 

„ nos 


ing. 0 
The women, whoſe twenl uf W 
had made her conſent to this a& of generoſity in ber huſband t 
the time of her trial, now grew, by W more weak in her, 
could 
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could not bear to think of ſeeing her huſban@ die for her of- 
fence. She, therefore, confeſſed the crime, and divulged the ſe- 
cret of the Cconverfation which had preceded Her huſband's 
taking it upon himſelf. The Fudge, who kad not yet left the 
court, was ſtruck with ſuch an inſtance of a mutual affection and 

generoſity in the breaſts of people of this low rank, in both ſo 
much ſuperior to the fears of death: Ne ſaw the woman in pri- 

vate, and heard her relate the whole ftory ; in conſequence of 
which the reader will not wonder that he pardoned both, and that 
2 life of induftry and happineſs ſucceeded this tertible event in 

the generous couple. 3 


6 * 
2 — a * hs * 


AcrnumR LETTER from the celebrated Mr, Sr RN to bis 
To Miſs STzxxe, Bond-Street, April 9. 1767. 


HIS letter, my dear Lydia, will diſtreſs thy good heart, for 
from the beginning thou wilt perceive no entertaining 
ſtrokes of humour in it.—I cannot be chearful when a thouſand 
melancholy ideas ſurround me—I have met with a loſs of near 
fifty pounds, which I was taken in for in an extraordinary man- 
ner—but what is that loſs in compariſon of one I may experi- 
ence —Friendſhip is the balm and cordial of lite, and, without 
it, tis a heary load, not worth ſuſtaining—L am unhappy—thy 
mather and thyſelf at a diſtance from me, and what can com- 
penſate for ſuch a deſtitution : For God's ſake perſuade her to 
came and fix in Eogland, for life is too ſhort to waſte in ſepara- 
tian—and,, whilft ſhe lives in one country, and I in another, 
many people will ſuppoſe it proceeds from choice—beſides, I 
want thee near me, thou child and darling of my heart !—I am 
ia a melancholy mood, and my Lydia's eyes will ſmart with 
weeping, when I tell ber the cauſe that now affects me.—I am 
the dear friend I mentioned in my laſt letter is go- 
iag into a decline»-L was with her two days ago, and I never beheld 
a being fa altered-»ſhe has a tender frame, and looks like a drooping 
lily, for the roſes ace fled from ber cheeks ——1 can never fee or 
tall to: this incomparable woman without burſting into tears 
have a thouſand obligations to her, and I owe her more than her 
whole ſex, if not all the world put together. She has a delicacy 
in her way of thinking that few poſſeſs—our converſations are of 
the moſt intareſting nature, and ſhe talks to me of quitting this 
world with more compoſure than others think of living in it.— 
I have wrate an epitaph, of which L ſend thee a copy.— Tis ex- 
! preflive of her modeſt worth hut may Heaven reſtore her! and 
mag the live to ite mine. | _ 
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Columns and Jabour'd urns but vainly ſhew 
An idle ſcene of decorated woe. 
The ſweet companion, and the friend fincere, 
Need no mechanic heip to force the tear. 
In heart - felt numbers, never meant to ſhine, 
Till flow eternal o'er a hearſe like thine ; 
. *T will flow, while gentle goodneſs has one friend, 
Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend. 


r al that is kind of me to thy mother, and believe me, my 
Lydia, that I love thee moſt truly—So adieu—lI am what Jever 
was, and hope ever ſhall be, 

©" "Sy afeQionats father, 
L. STERNE. 


As to Mr. , by your deſcription he is a fat fool. I 
beg you will not give up your time to ſuch a being—Sead me 
ſome batons pour les dents—there are none good here. 


—_ OE — — — | | 
A LETTER written in a GLOOMY | Dar in NOVEMBER, 
SI . 


A I know nothing which gives greater relief to the mind, 


under any oppreſſions whatever, than a diſclofure of the : 


unzafinefles occaſioned by them, I take this opportunity to ac- 


_ quaint you with thoſe ſenſations by which I have been lately, and 


still am, diſquieted ; flattering myſelf, at the fame time, that you 
will not only publiſh what I ſend, but forbear to correct me for 


my communications; eſpecially as I aſſure you that 1 find no 


fault with any individual Being in the Univerſe. It is the Month 
ef Nevember alone which has. given birth to all the complaints 
you will find thro” the remaining part of my letter. The Month 
of November, Sir, has, you well know, been reckoned ſingularly 
unpropitious to poor Engliſnmen.— We are indeed, moit of us, 
too apt to be peeviſn and diſcontented when the profpetts around 
us have a dark and dreary appearance; and I think var preſent 


November has been mare wet, windy, and every way diſagreeable 
than uſual, Our ftorm at home have proved ſufficiently veka- 


tious to me, but when I think of thoſe of which J read accounts 
in the morning papers, I feel myſelt additionally wretched, In 
this miſerable condition I am inſenſibly prompted to ſee my caie 


publiſhed in your Miſcellany ; not without hopes that ſome of 


your readers, particularly the Votaries of Momus, may hic upon 
an efficacious remedy for the mental diſeaſe with which I am ſore- 


Ty aggrieved, I have conſulted a great many of the Faculty to 


no purpoſe; and to ſay truth, I much queſtion whether it is 


in "> power of medicine to make me a contented creature. From 


the 


4 
1 


3 
— es ; 


ſuch a confounded riot in the houſe, that I hurried out of it as faſt 
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the following account of my life, character, and behaviour, for 
one Day, you will probably be of this opinion. 8 
Before I riſe in a morning, ſo quick is my ſenſibility, I can 


tell with a minute exactneſs which way the wind blows. —The 


moment I wake, I am maſter of every variation of the weather- 


cock on the top of my houſe, If I feel the bleak affliction of 


the peeviſh Eajt,””—to borrow a nervous line of Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong's, — I expect no happineſs during the ſubſequent hours: 
an Eaft-wind is always (ſufficient to ſour my temper for the, whole 
day, tho' I do not encounter all its 1igour, by ſticking cloſe to 
my fire-fide.—But to the point : 1 
Yeſterday morning I was ſo powerfully attac 


ked by Boreas, 


and felt his fury with ſuch acuteneſs from head to foot, that 1 


ſquirted a whole mouthtu of the Tincture with which I had 
been cleaning my teeth upon my harmleſs cat, who lay quietly 


upon the hearth, and kicked my foot-boy down ſtairs for making 


me repeat a queſtion addreſſed to him; and thefe two exploits raiſed 


as I could. —In my precipitate exit, however, I almoſt broke my 
breaſt-bone in running againſt one of the poſts before the door. 
Smarting with the pain, while I turned the corner of the ſtreet, 
through which I was to paſs to the neareſt Coffee-Houſe, there 
came a blaſt of peſtilential air which almoſt took away my 


breath: inſtantly clapping my handkerchief to my face to fave 


it from being ſcalped by a North-Eafter, not leſs ſharp than a To- 
mobawk, I milled my ſtep, and ſetting my foot fairly (or rather 


foully) into the midſt of the kennel, was ſoon covered with mud 


and dirt up to my mid-Jeg,—When I reached the Coffee -· Room, 


cold and dirty, I found every place near the fite filled with Patri- 


ots and Politicians of all degrees, who had ſeized upon every 
Paper; and ſome were fo keen after News, that they kept two 


or three Papers in their hands at once, Irritated by this diſap- 
poiatment, I flounced out of the houſe, and thought I would 


call upon a gentleman who had often aſked me to breakfaſt with 
him.—I had been ſoiled indeed by the falſe ſtep I had made, but 
as the dirt had not got higher than my half-boots, I imagined I 


— ſhould not quite diſgrace my friend's breakfaſt room, and there- 


fore puſhed on. Juſt when I. was going to knock at the door, 


before which ſtood a filthy mud-cart, one of the abominable fel- 
 Jows hoitting his ſhovel, ſplaſhed me all over—on purpoſe, no 


doubt. In this naſty pickle I would have fluck home; but my 
friend, ſeeing me from his window, came down, and made his 


man bring me a coat, &c, of his own. When [I had changed 


my clothes, I procecdcd to his wife's dreſſing- room. There nher 
tavourite Bologna lap-dog ran yelping at my heels in ſuch a pro- 
voking manner, that I could not ſtir, ictt I ſhoald cruſh him with 


— w 
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my feet, and throw his lady into a ſwoon ; And ſo I fat during 
breakfaft in an abſolute agony, trying to keep my own ill- humour 


in, and to keep off the little cur ; nor could I make one civil 


anſwer to all the nonſenſe about Garrick and Gabrielli, Pantomi- 
mes and Pup at- eius. — You are out of ſpirits. to day ?” ſaid 
my friend. —'* Who can be atherwiſe,” replied I peeviſhly, 
in ſuch ſhocking weather! —La! cried Madam, tig going ts 
be a vaſt fine day; I dare ſay there will be company in the Park. 
You ſhall have a corner in the coach, if you pleaſe,” —addes ſhe, 
turning to me.— Walk in the Park in this whirhyiad!” 
anſwered I. But I ſuppoſe the women go to ſhew their legs. 
Much good may it do them.” 1 885 5 
Tunis ſpeech produced a fignificant look from the lady to her 


huſband. I then took my leave, and went home in order to pull 


off my friend's clothes, that I might return them. On being let 
in by the maid, I aſked her haftly, where the dirty little-raſcal 
was,—'* Sir, replied ſhe, we were forced to ſend for a ſurgeon, 


who ſays that he is ſadly bruiſed with his fall, and ordered him ta 


bed. Pha! cried I, what a needleſs exgence and trouble! 
Same lads would be kicked to a jelly, and never make ſuch a 


fuſs about it,” Finding no peace at home, I ſallied forth, tho? 


heartly fick of having been out, to, another Cofer-Houſe, and. 
called. for a Dactor; but my hands were ſo chilled, that I let the 
glaſs fall before it reached my lips, and broke it into a thouſand. 


| pieces. —Curſiog the weather again with additional bitterneſs, I 


again ventured out in it to a family with wham I had frequeatly 


dined. They received me with great good humour and the 


miſtreſs of the houſe made a number of apologies for her dinner, 
as it was their great Waſh, Her ies were quite neceſſary, 
for the dinner was execrable, The cold. beef was muſty, the 


rabbits were raw, the ſmall-beer was, dead, the porter was 


ſtale, and the wine was thick. I never had a worſe meal in my 
hie ; but the whole family devoured it as if they had been half 


ſtarved ; at the ſame time ſettling and unſettling the Colonies — 
no fur the Britiſh Cabmet,—now. for the Continental Congreſs, — 


nom for Pcace, now for War, — brandiſhing their knives and forks 
aves mauldy vinegar and ſtinking muſtard, Riſing difgulted wich 
their: opinions and their politcks, I ſtepped into a neighbour's 
to take my. tea. Here came in a-ſet of ſtrange boiſterous healthy 
young fellows, and romping girls, who bad defiante to all weather, 
and ſung, laughed, and ſhouted till they gave me an outrageous 
bead-ach; Lruſhcd, therefore, out of that houſe, full of are 
ferows merriment, and repaired to the adjoining one, Thete I 
ound a peaceful party: at. quadrille, and was requeſted to take a 
ſeat- vagated. by the. preſcace of the occupier being neceſſary in 
another apartment. I complied, but never leſs in humour; and 

ST G my 
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temper was not certainly mended by the ill cards I held, and 

dy hoving an ideot for my partner- every deal, who loſt us three 
woles by trumping my beſt cards, Fretted to death at being Tags 
ſuch a dupe of, I threw my cards on the floar.----- She coolly 
picked them up, and made a tedious harangue in praife of pa- 
 tience.---Doubly provoked at het nonſenſe and her campofore, I 
ew out of the room. -A ſmall dirty rain, notimpropes])y called 
a" Sentehb Mi, aſſuulted my face in a moſt diſagreeable manner, 
_ and forced me, execrating the chmate all the while, into the fixſt 
houſe that was open.--- Having ordered a ſcollop · of oyſters and a 
baſon of warm punch, I was in hopes of cloſing the day with 
ſome ſatisfaction; but I could not touch the one ar the ather, 
_ the former being ſo inflamed with Chan, that it would have burat 
up my bowels, and the latter was made of the moſt miſerable 
ſhrub, The company alſo were ready to give each other the lye 
about ſome ſpeeches which had been delivered in the houſe that 
day, and began to aſk my opinion.---I then thought it high time 
to decamp: accordingly, I ran home, knocked down the maid is 
the paſſage, put out the candle, curſt her for a bind brim, ſcram- 
bled-up c my bed- chamber, and had ſome thoughts of hanging 
F in my | 3 but nnt being able to find them, and ſup- 
poſing I had left them by miftake where I had zndrg/ed in the 
morning, I fat down and endeavoured to diſcover what had al- 
ways made me out of humour, when, other people were pleaſed, 
But wo day in November can fayour ſuch an attempt in your 
gloomy humble ſervant, 


CnuanRrLlLEes CLouDyY. 
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ANECDO TE the men Complaiſance of the Governor of the 
rip of Lewis XIV. 5 = 
M. De e Porte, who was firſt Valet de Chambre for many 
years ta Lewis XIV. in bis minority, in his memoirs ſays, 
As it often happened. that young Lewis would miſbehave in the 
preſence of his Governor, Marſhal de Villeroy, I uſed to wait 
without ſaying any thing, in hopes that his Governor would 
correct him; but when I perceived he let his Royal Pupil go on, 
I took the liberty to put his Majeſty in mind of what he was, 
and of what he ought to do. Then, indeed, M. Villeroy, after 
muſing a while, would ſay, ** La Porte tells you truth, Sir! La 
Porte tells you truth !”” And this was all the reprehenſion ot 
advice that this conſcientious Goyerner could afford: for ſo ex- 
tremely complaiſant was he to all the King's foibles, that, young 
as he was, Lewis himſelf perceived it; and: frequently, when he 
appealed to the Marſhal with regard to things, unleſs by 2 
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ſenſe told bim they were wrong, he ſaid he would anſwer that his 
Governor would ſay, Yes, Sire, you are in the right.“ 


On STANDING ARMIES. 'Y 
A Roman Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of ſtanding armies, ſays, The 
A jegions (whoſe duty is obedience) were ſenſible of the ab- 
cendeney over the civil power; and the Princes, whom th 
iſe, were obliged to comply with their demands. At laft the 
ary became abſolute, and their caprice made and unmade Em- 
verors; and, by repeated ſhocks, brought on the ruin of the Em- 
Fire =-S$ych js the frailty of all human things, that they bear the 
ſeeds of their own deſtruction, even in what conſtitutes their 


— ä (— a —_— 


Good Effects of a SERMON on its Avvance. 
PHilp de Narni, a Capuchin Fryar, preaching before Pope 
Gregory XV. upon the ſubject of Non-Reſidence, the force 


of his diſcourſe ſtruck ſuch terror into the audience, that no lefs 
| than thirty Biſhops ſet out poſt for their Dioceſes the next day, 
VN. B. The Orator was a Mendicant,, fo Reſidence was not his 
= V learned and witty, | TS 
h | 1 JJ .-.----* 
| My brethren are found in great ple 7 1 
1 | And ſometimes you'll meet, . 


| Aye, in one fngle ſtreet, 3 
A number not far ſhort of twenty, 
Nay, and what is ſtill more 
When my name you explure,-;; 1 1 14 
Perhaps it may be you may crave me & 
. I'm ſuch a ſtrange thing 14 


9 


1 I'm 2 Beggar or King, 43301614; 
In fact I'm what you would have me. 
But at length to be brief, alt an 
Tho! we're us d as a thief, le a 
We're uſeful throughout the whole nation; 
It was latelv dec reed. too 5 64 
And our maſters agreed, % ie 8h, © 
Isa London to alter our ſtation. rd 344 


4 ſbort 


liam, faid I, 
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4 bert Account of WILLIAM CANNINGS, Finder of 
St. Mary Redcliff 2 Church, in Briſtol. Hiro by Thonts 
Rowlie, Prieft, in the Year 1460. | 


| 1 fadre confeflour to maſteres Roberte and mafire William 


Cannings. Maſtre 


Roberte was a man after his fadre's 


harte, greedie of es and ſparying of NK 
maſtre Willam 92 . #4 — 

in my needs. At the 6 PL 
dy maſter tem s defyre, bequeathd me one. hundred marke 3 


I went to thank maſter William for his mickle cous 
make tender of my felfe to him.—Fadre, quad be, I have a 
erotchett in my brayne that will need your aide, Mafter Wile 
| if you command me I will go to Rome for you þ 
not fo farr diſtant, ſaid he; I ken you for a mickle learnd prieſt, 
if yon wil leave the paryſh of our ladie, and travel for mee, it 
ſhall be mickle to your profits. 
I gave my hands, and he told mee I muſt goe to all the abbies 
and pryorys, and gather auncient drawyings, if of anie account, 
at any price. Confented I to the ſame, and purſuant ſett out the 


 Maundaie following for the miniſter of our ladie and Sarah Good. 
wyne, where a drawing of a ſteeple, contrvyd for the belles when 


runge to fwaie out of the ſyde into the ayre, had I thence; it 
was done by Syr Symon de Mambrie, who in the troubleſomme 


rayne of kyng Stephen devoted himſelfe, and was ſhorne. 


Hawkes fhowd me a manuſcript in Saxonne, but I was onley 
to bargayne for drawyings.— The next drawyings I metten with 


was church to be reard, ſo as in form of a croſs, the end ſtand- 


ing in the ground; a long manuſcript was annexd, Maſter 
Canning thought no workman culd be found handie enough to 
do it.--- The tale of the drawers deſerveth relation--- Thomas 


de Blunderville, a precfte, although the precſte had no allows, 


Jovd a ſair mayden, and on her begett a ſonn. Thomas educated 
his fonn ; at fixteen years he went into the warrs, and neer did 
return for five yents. His mother was married to a knight, and 
bare a daughter then fixteen, who was ſeen and lovd by Thomas, 
fon of Thomas, and married to him unknown to her mother, by 


Ralph de Meſching, of the Minſter, who invited, as cuſtom was, 


two of his brothers, Thomas de Blunderville and John Heſcham- 
me. Thomas nevertheleſs had not ſeen his ſonn for five years, 


kennd him inſtauntly; and learning the name of the bryde, toke 
him afyde, and diſcloſd to him that he was his ſonn, and was 


weded to his n fiftre.---Yoyng Thomas toke on ſo that he 


was ſhorne. He drew manie- fine drawyings on glaſs, 


Tue abott of the minfter of Petetburrow ſold it me; he might 


have bargaynd 20 marks better, but maſter William would not 
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depart with it. The prior of Coventtee did fell me a picture of great 
account, made by Badilian V *altyanne; who did lyve in the rayne 
of kung Henrie: the Firſt, a mann of fickle temper, having been 
tended ſyx pounds of ſilver for it; to which he ſaid” naie, and 
after wards dig. give i: to the then abott of Coventriee. In brief, 
I gathered together manie marks value of fine drawyiogs, all the 
works M mickle cunning.—--Maſter William cull4 the moſt 
choſe pare ; but hearing of a drawying in Durham church, hee 


10 | mo 197-5 | 
Faqdree you have done mickle well, all the chatills are more 
worth. then you gave; take this for your paynes : ſo ſaying, he 
did put into my hands a purſe of two hundreds good pounds, and 
did ſay that I ſhould note be in need. I did thank him moſt 
heartily. The choiſe drawyng, when his fadre did die, was be- 
gung to be put up, and ſomme houſes neer the old church eraſed; 
nit was drawn by Aflema, preeſt of St. Cutchburts, and offerd as 
a drawyng for Weſtminſter, but caſt aſyde, being the tender did 
not ſpeak, French. -I had now mickle of ryches, and lyvd in a 
houſe on the hyll, often repayrings to maſtere William, who was 
now lord of the houſe, I ſent him my verſes touching his church, 
tor. which he did ſend me miekle good things. -In the year 
kyng Ed ward eame to Briſtow, Maſter Cannings ſend for me to 
avoid a marriage which the kyng was dent upon between him 
and a ladie he neer had ſeen, of the familee of the Winddivilles ; 
the danger where nigh, unleſs avoided by one remigee, an holie 
one, which was, to be ordained u ſonn of holy church, beyn 
franke from the power of kynges in that cauſe, tid can be wed- 
ded.----Mr, Cannings inſtauntly ſent me to'Carpenter, his good 
friend, biſhop of Worceſter, and the Fryday following was pre- 
paird, and ordaynd the next day, the daie of St. Mathew, and on 
Sunday ſung his firſt maſs in the church of our ladie, to the 
aftoniſhing of kying Edward, who was ſo furiouſly madd-and 
ravyings withall, that maſter Cannings was wyling ta give him 
30000 markes, which made him peace again, nds was admyted 
to the preſence of the kyng, ſtaid in Briſtow, partook of all his 
pleaſures and paſtimes till he departed the next year. — 
I gave maſter Cannings my Briſtow tragedy, ſor bien þe 


* 1 
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ave me in bands twentie pounds, and did praiſe it morg then L 
| 40 thiak my ſelt did deſerve, for I can ſa 7 110 x I was never 

proud of. my verſes fince I did read maſter Chaucer ; and now. 
haveiog nought to do, and not wyling to be ydle, I went to the 
minſtec of our Ladie and Saint Goodwin, and then did 3258 5 
the Saxon manuſcripts, and ſett my ſelf diligeatley to tranſlate 
and worde it in Engliſh metre, which in one year I perfarmd and 
ſetucd it the Battle of Haſtyngs ; maſter William did bargyin 
for one to be manuſcript, and John Pelham, an cſquire, pf Alley, 
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for another.----Maſter William did praiſe it muekle greatly, but 

adviſd me to tender it to no man, beying the mann WRoſe time 

where therein mentiond would be oſfended. He gave me 20 

warkes, and I did goe to Aſhley, to maſter TOWED 'to'be'paye 
of him for the other one I left with him - 21 

But his ladie being of the family of the Fifcunip F of whom 
ſome things are ſaid, he told me he had burnt it, a end have 
me burnt too if I did not avaunt. Dureing this din unis wife 
did come out, and made a ding, to ſpeabe by a figure wotld have 
over ſounded, the bells of our, Ladie of the Cliffs; F fain 
content to gett away in a ſafe ſki n. 

I wrote my ] uſtice of Peace, which-maſter Cantidghadvifd t me 
ſecret to keep, which I did and now being grown zuncient I 
was ſcizd_ with. great pains, which did coſt me mie le of marks 
to be cured off. -Maſter William offered me a Cannoun's place 


in Weſtbury Collige, which gladly had I“ aceepted, but 


y pains, made me to ſtaie at home. Aſter this miſchance 
| f livdin a houſe by the Tower, which bas not been” repaird 
figce Robert Conſull of Glouceſter repayrd the caftle and 
wall z, bete T lied warm; but in my houſe on the hyll the 
ayer was mickle. keen ; * marks it coſt me to pot it in repair 
my new houſe, and brynging my chattles from the dad; 2 845 
a fine houſe, and I much marville it was untenanted. A perfor 
greedy of ging was the then poſſeſſour, and of him 1 ud buy it 
at a very ſmall. rate, having lookd on the ground works and may ne 
ts, and hading them ſtaunch, and repayrs no need wanting, 
L did | buy of 5 Geaffry Coombe, on a repayring leafe 
for 9 Nets! binkying it — fall down everie day; but 


A 94 A . did l ** in a manner neat, and 
her r livd 5 


hk « 
zihs XX. FOO TW ITH A. tho. 1 — EE 


” 18 — th & 


ht Aud. ha — 


95 Mah — Ek Jusries in the Mogul's 
IG 39063169 © 6 ' Dominions, 


4 ] HER 15 nd delay 1 in adminiſtering juſtice in the Mogul's 
domi bg ; it is done without the formalities or trifling 


8 bee cauſes in the European courts: The per- 
ſbons d dj plead, their own cauſe, the witneſſes. are called ad 
Fan, 40 gement 19 pronounced and executed directly, 


| ap een happen in Indoſtan; but falſe witneſ- 
3 Jas ges ate ther xp — with death. Iniquitous 


5 not pech to be reformed by a tedious length of 
kad as the. * renders. it more difficult where to 


2Q 2 NE. 


Zeder 4h Be equitable as it is ſpeedy, Bribing of witneſſes 


> — — — » _— — 


_ that neceſſity had rendered thoſe u 


"ADVANTAGES of planing WHEAT, 
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NECESSITY the MOTHER of INVENTION: 
Exemplified in the Siberian Exiles, 

THE eſcort which conducted. lately. fome perſons to Peterſburgh 

from, Siberia, ſays, ** We found on approaching their huts 

1 . petſons ingenious. 

Their burs were built of fir - trees, ſa large that they contained 


wo 9700 rooms each, and had lettices to let in the light: they 


15 aged by trees, and fa artfully paved with fiſh bones, that 


th ours Jooked as if they were inlaid with ivory. To ſecure 
mſely 


me 


of wood nailed acroſs them, on the top of which were ſpikes of 
alk bones. Thus, when the gates were ſhut, they were as ſafe 
as in a fortified place. They had within all forts of hunting and 

ſhing tackle, with good ſtore of ſalted rein-deer's fleſh, veni- 
ſon, biſcuit and matheglin, Their dreſs, ſuited to the country 
and ſituation, was coats, pretty long made, of white bear's ſkin, 


with ſhoes of elk ſkins, dreſſed far the purpoſe by themſelves. 
heir guns were in excellent order: they wore a pouch on one 


fide, with a large knife in a ſheath on the other. Their caps 


were made of the ſkins of rein-deer, lined with the ſame, and 5 


made in a faſhion quite commadious.* A 


To. the FARMER of GREAT - BaiTAIn. 


COME of you have often been amuſed with ſchemes of huſ- 


' bandry, by men of no practieal knowledge, doubtleſs with a 


Jaudable intention; but who, for want of that grand requilite, 
experience, could only engage men of reading, or ſpecuſation, 
| whole approbation alone could be the reward of the benevolent 
theoriſts. But what | have now to propoſe. to you, was begun 


by a man of your own profeſſion, adopted by his neighbours, 
from a perſuaſion of its utility, and now, from repeated and ex- 
perimental proofs, diffuſing itſelf through a large county. The 
practice I mean, is ſetting of wheat, which was ficſk begua 2 few 
miles weſt from Norwich, by a little farmer, on about an acre of 


land. The ſucceſs was more than proportioned to his ideas, and 
was preſently adopted by many who had before made it a ſubject 
of ridicule, For four or five years its practice hag progreſſively 


enlarged ; and fome of the largeſt farmers, 2s well ag may pub- 
lie- ipirited gentlemen of Norfol » began, laſt ſeed · time, to prac- 


rice it; and I have juſt recrived an information from one of the 


former, 


elves from the wild beaſts, they dug a trench round the 
| huts, and palliſadoed the inſide of it with ſtrong poſts, and pieces 


„ Arete Ae cf. 


vermis and froſt 3- the weeds, from the ſpringin 


in the parochial benefit: the ſeed is lodged e the reach of 
eradicated; the ears are larger, with but little equality of. ze 


| weightier per buſhe} than an equal feed ſown vn à properticnally 
' matured foil. With theſe various and experimented advantages, 


dihbler, with two ſetting irons, ſomewhat thicker than ram-rods, 


| Caſes of wood at the other ends for handles; with theſe be ſteps 


holes the droppers (women, boys, or girls,) drop one, two, or 


Which a gate, with branches of thorns rug through its ledges or 
rails, drawn by a horſe, fills up the holes, and cloſes the opera- 


RES: ii oper 


= Anſwer, by Lambert Bowden, to the Enigma inſertea Sept 9 
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former, that he is perfectly aſſuted he has a quarter per acre more 
in this mode, than by the ordinary practice. 

In whatever light this practice is viewed, it is an additional 
conciliation to its being generally adopted. The firſt ſavir g pf 
ſeed is adequate to the extraordinary expence; which expence 

to labourers, women, and children, and of coutfe” centers - 


Abs: Ae cker 


evnſequent; nodwarfiſh or unripe Ears, a prevention to an early 
harveſt ; the grain of an equal and fuller body, and ſpecifically 


I cannot but earneſtly recommend it to the farmers of ather 
counties z whence follows a recital of the made of planting it, 
which is moſt ad vantageouſſy praQtifed on a clover ftabble, or on 
thoſe lands where trefoil and graſs-ſeeds were ſown the ſpring 
preceding the Iaft, and on which the cattle have paſtured during 
the laſt ſummer. Theſe grounds, after the uſual manuring, are 
once turned over by the plough, in an extended turf, or flag, 
about ren inches over; along which a man, who js called a 


enlarged near the end, and then terminating in a point, with 


backwards along the turf, and makes his holes about three or 
four inches aſunder, and one inch deep ; into each, of which 


three grains; but two are held preferable to one, or more: after 


tion. 


1 j . 3 1 * 
1 4 1 


— 
— — — 


3 


$\ 4 


WW HELE] was fitting, and muſing alone, 
VI found it was MONEY that pleaſed poor Joan. 


5 18 
4 L 1 - 8 
oY ; z 
74 — 4 


1 HO E fell from Heaven with Lucifer at firſt; 
II Man caught the ipark, and Jodg's it in his breaſt ; 
:.  Hape is the ftaff of age, the ſick man's health, 
Ide pris'ner's freedom, and the poor man's wealth; 
— And 
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And tho' ſome call it falſe, and others vain, 

Hope leads the way to what all ſeek to gain. 

No man without it would a miſtreſs court, 

Nor croſs the ſeas into a foreign port. 
_ "Yaw've told me what it is, and whence it came, 
And do tell you HOPE's the Enigma's name. 


Agee; by the "Spiga 2 Lambert Bowden 5 Nane. inferted 
November 25. 


SOoftruRion. Make 1 * given 
ſide, CAB the given angle, —_ 

An. ee difference of the ſides. Join 

D and B, on the middle thereof erect the 

| perpendicular EC to meet AD continued 
jo C, draw BC, ſo ſhall ABC be the re- 

gu ure triangle. 

Calculation. In the triangle ADB is 
given two fides, and their contained 
angle. Whence the angles ADB, ABD, 
BDC — CBD, and BCD are found. my 
Tuben in the triangle ABC we have all © /-* © 

the angles and one fide to find the fide BC, 2 
which found is 43.76, to which adding 
. gives the ſide e Toe. 


n 


— err rr A a2... 


22 by the fame, to W. Gifford's , bend . s 
Cetoler 7 1 


Harne found the ſoiidity of a | parabolic ass Py 
bafe and altitude are in the given ratio, it will be per fimi- 


larity of ſolids) as the ſolidity thus found: the cube of. its alti- 
rue b: the given ſolidity to the cube of the requifet NATE, 


whoſe cube root is 47. go inches; whence the baſe. 5g 95 inches 
is found. 


f 1 s 
g 4 

— —— at ; . —_— + tn 4 ans aad.a et 
2 1 — —_— . — —  YPYWRas 


Aufwer, „KE. W a Youth at Kingfton Academy, 1 We. 1 
Wood*s Queſtion, inſerted Sept. 23. : 


LET a==2150-42 cubic inches in a corn buſhel, and = 
depth of the ciſtern; then per ' queſtion gx=breadth, and 
.= ä It is evident that the oblique diagonal is the 


longeſt 
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longeſt line that can be drawn with in the ciſtern, vi per 


.. By menſuration . — 


118.2488 the content in corn buſhels = ſquare root — 3 
per queſtion. Which reduced 2x is | found—the root of the 40 
power of 2 43.93 inches the depth of the 
65.89 the breadth, and 4x87. 86 the length. 


47. e. 1 is==ſquare root of 


„„ We have received the like anſwers, from W. Bond. 
J. Tertel, and W. Jones. Zo OT ly 


w # 


4 QUESTION, þ Lambert Bowden. 27 


IN the annexed circle there is given 
BE==3 feet 4 inches, and AC==17 
feet 7 inches. Query, the area? Allo B 
the area of the greateſt octagon that 

can de inſcrided therein 4 


| QUESTION, by a FRO Drinker. 


EING deſirous to plant nine apple-trees in ten rows, 


and each row to have three trees; a plan of the work is te- 
quired ?_. 50 „ 5 


B 


hy 


PI au E YT 1 0 N., A W. Fikey, of Dittiſham. 


Sous time this autum, in a certain place north latitude, the 

latitude of the place, and ſun's declination, were takea in 
one ſum==7 2 deg. I min. and the difference berween the latitude 
and declination==28 deg, 59 min. at one o'clock P. M. of the 
ſame day I obſerved the length of my ſhadow (upon a right level) 
to be 220 inches. Quere, my height, the latitude of the place, 
and the 4 on which theſe obſervations were made? 


BIRDS 
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BIRDS onigmatically exprofſed, dy. EK - 
1. A* Word that hgnifies to kght, and a number of things * | 
in a line. 
2. Theo polite to day, and what a cock doth.in a 
3. Two-levenths of a prickly weed, and a plant. 
"A vonfonent, —— of a coin, 
5. A play-thing for boys. 
5. Five-ninths of a „ F water aui, and two-thirds 


of a miſtake. 
7. Three-fourths of A mournful noiſe, 


3 A.” th. 


— rn... 


1 1 S "oo - 
_ 


4 REBUS, W. N. Seam Nee 


—— — ELLER 
ht African river of very great „ 
bird of prey Mat & fometimes made tame; 
A 5 8 en ral for warlike actions renown'd, 
Wich de to this Honour do greatly redound ; 
A name that is giv'a tos Tattar'an King. 
| Ad inſtrument | ade ate ud to truſtin; 
| A coin of the Jews, which vain doth mention 
IA fign of the Tone; 15 eee 
A beaſt that for quickie of Bit none fs "gal ; : 
A female deli cr whoſe name you muy tel! TY 
” initials jain'd, thete will plainly appear 3 
md * e | 2 


„ . 


. 
1 2 * 12 
— — 
_ c 
. -- 2. . 
* — —— — ——— — 7 on: — : 
= 


As ENIGMA, by J. „i Wincanton, y 

MY birth is mean, Loy bulk is ſmall, ,. 

| Yet by e high 2 fall, 
1 ſpeak loud, Fr 
Not Sampſon's arm. was nal le ſo 'firong ;; 4 
Like him, no gates my progreſs ſtay, 
And dy my deren 3 
I ſeldom wound bill 1 am dead, . 
And &re I win the field, am fled, 
No feet I have, yet ſwiftly run, 
And never ftop Gn I'm undone, 

Wich clouds the troubled air I fill, 
Aad ſeldom touch the wretch-I kill. 
Note, by my habit you would ſwear 
That I ſome country -Pirfou were? 
But when I take my foldier's hue, | 

My colours then are red and blue. 


— | Tn ——— 
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AC HM ET: 4PRRZS AS TALE. 


XZ NH E misfortunes of life, as they are termed, are 
V not ſo often owing to the want of care, as the having 
BY T Yy too much, and being over-ſolicitous to acquire what 
nature, the great ſubſtitute of Heaven, would ef- 
F fect for us, if we would be contented to follow her 
dictates. The brutes, led on by that inward impulſe we call in- 
find, never err in their purſuit of what is good for them: but 
man, enlightened by reaſon, that particular mark of Providence, 
which diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of beings, obſtinately re- 
fuſes to be conducted to happineſs, and travels towards miſery 
with labour aad fatigue. CE SRD 
At Iſpahan, in Perſia, there lived a g man of a noble fa- 
mily and great fortune, named Achmet, who, from his infancy, 
ſhewed the earlieſt ſigns of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit; and 
though by nature endowed with an underftanding ſuperior to any 
of his age, was Jed into the greateſt dangers. After having a 
little experienced the misfortunes arifing from ſuch a diſpoſition, 
he became ſomewhat more diffident of his own abilities, and de- 
termined to take the advice of thoſe who had been moſt conyer- 
ſant with human nature, how to proceed for the future. 
There dwelt not far from the city, in a little cell among a 
ridge of mountains, an old hermit, who many years had retired 
from the world to that place to ſpend the reſt of his days in 
prayer and contemplation, This good man became ſo famous 
through the country for his wiſdom and exemplary life, that, if 
any one had a diſquieted mind, he went immediatety to Abudah, 
{for ſo he was called) and never failed of receiving conſolation, 
in the deepeſt affliction, from his prudent counſel, which made 
the ſuperſtitious imagine that there was a charm in the ſound of 
his words to drive away deſpair, and all her gloomy attendants, 
Hither Achmet repaired, and as he was entering a grove near the 
ſage's habitation, met, according to his wiſhes, the venerable re- 
cluſe: he proftrated himſelf before him, and, with ſigns of the 
Vor IV, 96. ; 2 R | : utmoſt 
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utmoſt anguiſh, exclaimed, ©* Rehold, O divine Abudah ! favou- 
rite of our mighty Prophet, who reſembleſt Alla by diſtributing 
the balm of comfort to the diſtreſſed, behold the moiſt miſerable 


möment, that I can remember, ſiuce reaſon firſt dawned upon 
my mind ; hitherto, even from my cradle, a thouſand; fancies 


precepts : for ſure the damned, who remove alternately from che 
different extremes of chilling froſts and ſcorching flames, cannot 
ſuffer greater torments than I undergo at preſent.” -- . 
Abudah perceiving that a diſcontented mind was the fource alone 
of the young man's troubles, replied, ©* Be comferted, my: fon, 
| fora the Wil come, by the will of Heaven, when, 4hou-ſhalt re- 
ceive the reward of a true believer, and be freed romnll thy a- 
flictions; but thou muſt till undergo many more, ere thEDU Dan 
de numbered with the truly happy. Thou enquireſt of» me 
aaf en dwells ? Look round the world, and; ſen in ho] 
many different places ſhe has taken up her reſidonce : fometames, 
though very rarely, in a palace, often in a cottage: the Ho- 
pher's cave in retirement, and the ſoldier's tent amidit the noiſa 
and dangers of war, are by turns her habitation: the rich man 
may (ce her in his treaſure, or the beggar in bis Wallet. Ia 
all theſe ſtations ſhe is to be found, but in none altogether... G0 
then, and ſeck thy fortune among the varieus {cenesr.of the 
world, and if thou ſhouldeft prove unſucceſsful in this ptoba- 
| tiona:y expedition, return to me when ſeven years are expired, 
when the paſſions of youth begin to ſabſide, and I will inſtruct 
thee by a religious emblem which our Great Prophet ſhewed me 
in a dream, how to obtain the end of all thy wiſhes,” 
— "Achmet, not underſtanding Abudah's meaning, left him as diſ- 
cancerted as he came, and returned to Iſpahan with a full reſolu- 
tion to gratify every propenſity to pleaſure or ambition, imagin- 
lag one of theſe muſt be the road to felicity. Accordiogly, he 
1 . eee | gave 


{ 
N 
N 
| 
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gave up his feſt years entirely to thoſe enjoyments N ener- 
vate both mind and body; but finding, at length, no real ſatiſ- 
faction in the poſſeſſion of theſe, but rather diſte empers and diſap- 
pointments, he changed his courſe of life, and followed the dic- 
tates of avariee, that was continually offering to his eyes exter- 
nal happineſs, ſeated on a throne of cold. Hi endeavours ſuc- 
ceeded, and, by the aſſiſtance of ee, he became the richeſt 
ſubje& of the Eaſt, Still ſomething was Winning : power and 
honour preſented themſel ves to his view, and wholl 9 engaged his 
attention. Theſe deſires did not remain lang unſatisfied ; for, 


by the favour of the Sophy, he was advanced to the highef dig- 


nities of the Perſian Empire. Butz alas 1 he was ſtill at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from the firſt,” the grand object of bis moſt ar- 
dent-withes ?! Fears, doubts, and a thouſand different anxieties 
which attend the great, perpetually haunted bim, and made him 
ſeek again the ealm retirement of a rural life. Nor Was. the lat- 


ter productive of any more comfort than the fofmer ſtations. In 


ſhort; being diſappointed, and finding happineſs in no one condi- 
tion, ke ſought the hermſt a ſecond time, to complain of his fate, 
and to elaim the r he had received before the begianing of 


his adventures. 


 Abutah feeing his diſciple” return, after the tated time, ſtill diſ- 
contented, took him by the hand; and, ſmiling upon him with an 
air of gentle teprobf, ſaid to him, ht Achmet, ceaſe to blame the 
fates for the uneahneſs which ariſes alone from thy own breaſt: 
beholdy ſince chou haſt performed the taſk I enjoined, in order to 


make hee more eupable of following my future inſtructions, I 
_ wilh-unfots te chee the grund myſtery of wiſdom, by which ſhe 
leads hewwetaries'ts happineſs, —Sec (continued he, pointing to a 
river in Which ſeveral young ſwans were eagerly ſwimming after 


their own ſhadows in the ſtream,) thoſe filly birds imitate man- 
kind; they are in purſuit of that which their own motions put 
to flight: behold others that have tired themſelves with their un- 


neceſſatry labour, and, ſitting ſtil}, are in poſſeſſion of what their 


utmoſt endeavours/never could have accompliſhed, —T hus, my 


ſong/bappeneſs is the ſhadow of contentment, and re , or moves far 
euer er ee. 


— 
— 3 — 


— — the. Rev. 7 * Jebd's gl "State F the 7 
for his Reſignation of the Rectory of Homer: field, and Vi icarage of 


Flixton, lataly publiſhed. 
M R. Jebb's reſignation of two Livings, not inconſiderable 
' ones; having engaged the attention aud converſation ot the 
public, our readers, we imagine, will be pleaſed in having an ab- 


| ſtraQt given to them of the reaſons he has publiſhed for this re- 


1 K 2 ſignation. 
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ſignation.—In the month of September laſt he ſent the 4 
ing lettet to the Biſhop of OI 


My Lon, 


'E THINK it proper to as you-this previous information, 
that I ptopoſe to reſign the Rectory of Homersfield, and Vica- 
rage of Flixton, into your Lordſhip's hands, upon the 50 or 
— of the preſent montb (Septembe n) „ 

As the motives which induce me to embrace. this reſolution 
may poſſibly be miſconſtrued, it will not, I truſt, be thought im- 
pertinent if I ate them to your Lordſhip. rp... 

In the firſt pl ace, I think it neceſſary to aſſute your Lordſhip, 
that, although I efteemed it to be my duty to take ap active part 
in the late petition of the Clergy, the principles maintained in 
that juſt remonſtrance do not, in my apprehenſion, appeat today 
me under any obligation to relinquiſh my preſent ſtation- | 

The Author of the Confeſſional, my Lord, had — me 
of the unlawfulneſs and inexpediency of requiting a ſubſcrip- 
tion to ſyſtematic articles of faith and doctrine from the teachers 
of the Goſpel in a Proteſtant church. 

My own obſervation in the Univerſity of Cambridge. fonther 
tended to ſatisfy me with reſpect to the impropriety of ſuthia.re- 
quiſitian : and the viſible neglect of che ſtudy, of the Soxigtures 
in this age and country ſeemed in a great meaſuse tobe derived 
from that reſtraint of the exereiſe of private. judga ment, which 
is the unavoidable conſequence of this unedify ing impaſu ian. 

With theſe convictions, it was impoſſi ble for me io dechne en- 
gaging with thoſe diſtinguiſhed friends of religious liberty, who 
aſtociated for the purpoſe of ſolliciting, for / themſelves and their 
brethren of the Church of England, an exemption fromthe ob- 
ligation of declaring or ſubſcribing their aſſent to; any formulary 
of docttine, wen ſhould be propoſed as n of the word 
ef Gee Ol vas z0nns: 
11 030 appeared to me to be a ſufficient reaſon * ſuch application, 
that the doctrines, contained in the 39 articles, be ingothe deduc- 

tions of frail and fallible men, and expreſſed in unſcriptural 
terms, were eſſentially differenced, in point of zutbority, from 
thoſe Holy Scriptures, to which we have profeſſed an abſolute and 
unteſerved ſubmiſſion, as the only rule of teligiuus faith and prac- 
tice—and that the requiſition of aſſent to them, was eventually 
ſubverſive of the right of private; judgement; a right, on which 
every Proteſtant church was founded, and the exerciſe of which 
our own church in particular, i ia one af her forma of aer, 
not only allows us, but enjoins. 

It alſo appeared evident to me, that the enquiry, whether « or no 
the 39 articles expreſs the genuine lenſe of Scripture, was 3 


2 
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queſtion of a very different nature from that to which the peti- 
tioners invited the attention of their bretaren—tbat perſong of 
the moſt oppoſite opinions, wich reſpect to the doctrine of the 
articies, might unite in a declaration, that every attempt to ef- 
fect an uniformity of ſentiment concerning the ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture, by other means than the force of argument, and rational 
conviction, was utterly unwarrantabie, and bure too ſtrik ing a re- 


ſemblance to that ſpirit of intolerance, hien forms' the diſtin- 


guifhing character of - Antichriſttan Rome and, laſtiy, that 


many members of our church might be trulyctenſible of the in- 


expediency of requiring this ſubſcription=/mighe adUrefs a com- 
petent tribanal, with 2 view of effeQing av abolition: of the 
practice, and yet continue to hold and to accept preferment, 
without violating the diftates of nen and with en ad- 
vantage to the Chriſtian cauſe. 

My objeQtiens, my Lord, to the ace cepting and the neee 
Abart the Church of England, bear no relation to the cauſe 
of the petitioning Clergy—the reaſons which influenced me in 


the forming of the reſolution, now communicates to "ous Lord- 


ip, are entirely my own. 


After the moſt ferivus and diſpaKonate enquiry, I am per- 
made my Lord, from the concurrent teſtimony of reafon and 


revelation, that the /upreme cauſe of all things is, not my) in 
eence, but aſſo in perſan, ONE. | 

By tn force of tine ſame evidence 1 am einen that this 
Almighty Pomer is the aniy proper object of religion. 

Phe 

upon che iden, that in the: Divine Nature is a Trinity of Perions, 
to each of which every ſpecies of religious adoration is addreſſed, 
as well us ſuch F as are the incommunicadle at- 

7 WR of: God. 

Under my — of the erroneouſneſs of this doctrine, I 
cannot any longer, with ſatisfaction to mylelt, officiate in the 
eſtabliſhed ſervice: and as I certainly can have no claim to the 
emdluments of my proſeſton, unleſs | am willing to — the 
N 0 it; I therefore reſign my preferinent. 8 
Butz, my Lord, although I find myſcif under an obli; 2ation to 


8 retinquiſh my preſent ſtation in the "Church of England, I do 


not renounce the profcifon of a Chrifizan. On che contrary, 


_ penetrated by the cleareſt; convictions of the high importance, 


and divine authority of the Goſpe], I will labour to promote the 
_ advancement of fcriptural knowledge with encreafing z al; and 
will ever be ready to unite, with heart and hand, in any juſt and 


urge puempy to remove that derthen of ſublcription to human 


formularies, 


turpy of the Church of England is obvicuſty founded 


ve mas # — 
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formularies, which I efteem one of the moſt ICs obſiruce 
Lions to its W 
I remain, &c. 


Bride! Geeks after the reſignation of his Livings, be publiſhed 


1 o tio! 
1 compliance with the ſuggeſtions of n wo „ 
who bad peruſed a letter I ſent to the Biſhop of Norwich, previ- 


ous to my 


reſpetting the particular point of doctrine whoch gave -K to 
that no Ting 


1 fubmit my ſentiments on theſe ſubjects 1 to the cence the 
public. I would not willingly ſhock the feelings of any pious 


Chriſtian: let ſuch reflec, © that if I have embraced an opinion 
reſpecting the perſon of our Saviour, which is chargeable with 


Heterodoxy, my declaration of ſuch opinion cannot have the re- 

moteſt tendency to the impoſition of it on his conſcience, ©” It is 
in the option of every reader to reject it, if in his own N 

eon it is abhorrent from the doctrines of the Goſpeb. 


It has been for ſome time paſt my firm perſuaſion, e the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as explained in the Creed of Atharra- | 


Gus—as propounded in the 39 articles of the Church of Eng- 


Jand—as eſtabliſhed in the Liturgy, and further guarded' by pen 
ſanct ions in the reign of William the Third, is equally commrary ! 


to found reafon and the Holy Scriptures.” I am fufly ſatisſed 
chat in the Divine Nature there is n Aluraltty'of perſons q Ddut 
that the Almighty Author of the univerſe is in the Rvickef ſenſe 
of the expreſhon One. And I think I have reaſon to believe, 


that the preſent openly avowed adherence of moſt eftabHſhes- ? 
churches to 2 doctrine, which does not appear to have been he 


ſentiment of Chriſtians in the earlieſt and the pureſt © 


church, is not only one of the moſt powerful obſtructions'to*he 


converfhon of the Mahometans and the Jews, but is alſo an 


almoſt invincible objection to the cordial reception of the Goſpet 


by many fertous well-difpoſed perſons, in every rank of life, and 

m every Scate in Chriftendom. 15 20404 1 
Many worthy perſons, who hold the foregoing opinion re ſpect 

ing the Deity, a are yet induced to believe that the prayers' 0 


Cnriftians may with propriety be directed to Jeſus Chriſt, and 


imagine that they may be vindicated in this practiee by the com- 


mand of their Saviour, and the example of his Apoſtles, P 

Wich the utmoſt charity for theſe who entertain theſe ſenti- 
ments, I profeſs myſelf to be of a different opinion. I am ſted- 
| faſtly — that the Creator of the world the God of Abra- 


ham, 


2 ſhort State of the reaſons for a late tee d. 3 in which: dy | 


reſignation, I have.now: ſtated more fully my opinion - 


ges of ene 


r | 
: 
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ham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob, who is in the New Teſtament alſo 
Kiled the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is therein re- 
preſented as the only proper object of religious adoration. > 

L nevertheleſs acknowledge that a very high degree of reſpe&t 


and veneration is due to the character of Jeſus, as the anointed 


Prophet of the Moſt High, far excelling in dignity. and power 
every Prophet who preceded him. I honour him as the San of 
G6d," in what appears to me the Scripture acceptation of that 
term—— as the common Lord of Chriſtians——as the appointed 
Judge of the living and the dead, But ar the ſame time [ am 
convinced, that the diſtance between him and Deity i is infinite 
that prayer to him is no where commanded in the Scripturgs--= 
and, conſequently, that the addreſſes of Chriſtians may with the 
ſame propriety be directed to the Virgin Mary, as to the perſon 

of our Lord- 

Many, of the clauſes of the Litany, and fome other prayers 
and invocations in the eſtabliſhed Liturgy of the Church of 
England, arc immediately addreſſed to our Saviour---and honour 
and gloty are frequently aſcribed to the Holy Spirit, whoſe per- 
ſonal exiſtence, in my idea, is juſtly queſtionable. 

Whale L held preferment, it certainly was my duty to officiate 
ia the ſervice of the church: but, confcious that my ſ-atiments 
were diametrically oppoſed to her doctrines, reſpecting the object 


of devotion, che — of theſe addreſfes was attended with 
very gfeat. diſquiet. I therefore embraced that meafure which 


alone ſeemed to promiſe me tranquillity. I am happy in finding 


it has anſwered. my expectation. Having reſigned my prefer- 
ment, and withrit having diveſted myfelf of the character of 2 


Miniſter. of the Church of England, I have recovered that ſere- 


nity of Mind to which I had been long a ſtranger. 


Having nom eaplicitly unfolded my ſentiments concerning a 
pdint o great importance in religion, and declared the immedi- 


ate motive of n reſignation, I turn to the confideration of fame 


other paints, nat wholly unconnected with the foregoing ſubjects. 
IL will-apptas, I trust, to every ſerious enquirer into the nature 


of aut religion, that a perſon is ſtrictly entitled ta the appella- 
tion of a Chriſtian, when, believing in the divine miſſion of 


Jeans he explicatly-declares that he ſubmits to his authority in 
every point of religious faith and doctrine---at the tame time ex- 
pr a Gacere diſpoũtion to adorn his profeſſion by a ſuitable 
life and canyerfation. 

With: reſpect to the nature of the eber doctrines that are 
contained in the Goſpel, it ſhould be eſteemed as a fundamental 
principle of Proteſtantiſm, that every Chriſtian is poſſeſſed of an 
indefeaſiule right of judging for himſelf, and of avowing that 
Judgment. in | whatever manger he thinks proper. He is to te- 

ceive 
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ceive the comments of learned perſons-------the deciſions of 
churches---the decrees of councils---not as authorities, but as 
helps, if it may ſo chance, to his more refidy comprehenſion of 
the word of God. Where he imagines theſe interpretations ta 
be Juſt, he receives them, becauſe his own underſtanding, aided 
by found criticifm, approves them, Where he-conceives them to 
de erronequs, conſcious of his entire right to interpret for bim- 
ſelf, he rejects them-— and if he apprehends that rhe ſubject is of 
— + importance, uniting the ſpirit” of a Luther with the 


milenefs of a Melancthon, he controverts them openly;,-though 


countenanced by the concurrent approbation of whole geriera- 
tioris of men—and eftablifhed by the civil * of his 
country. 

The tight which the Proteftant claims for himſelf, ne 


to be exerciſed by others in the fulleſt latitude. x Nel ana the 
perſons of his brethren, however differing in ſentiment from him 


ſelf, with that reſpet and unabated affection which their ſta- 
non 0 his own connection with them, demands: and, in caſes 
of controverſy, he conſiders their opinions, and the arguments 
by which they are ſupported, with becoming candour, 


Juſtly ſenſible that the right of worſhipping the Great Crea- . 


tor, according to that ſpecific ceremonial which the conſcience of 
each man fſha]l approve, is a right inherent in dur common na- 
ture is ſuperior to the controul of laws - and prior to the very 
exiſtence of civil ſociety, he extends the principle of ;Chyſtian 


toleration beyond the profeſſion of Chriſtianity itſelf. If he po». 
| knowledges that the majority of a nation may juſtly appropriate _ 
a portion of the public revenue to the lupport of a, national : 
form, he denies that ſuch majority, who approve that, form, are 


thereby entitled to any civil privileges, in preference ro the reſt 
of their brethren—efteeming it to be a fundamental principle in 


the ſocial compact, that every perſon in the communit 25 who ace. 
cedes to that common bond of allegiance, which is theevidenee- 


of the union of its members, enjoys an abſolute right. of:vifing 
to the poſſeſſion of every hanour and emolument ſo which bis 
honeſt induſtry, the favour of his fellow-citizens, or we incli- | 


nation, can exalt him. 
IF the religion, thus eſtabliſhed, be Arles to de N 
and Proteſtant, he contends that the Bible, and the Bible only, 


ought to be conſidered as an all-ſufficient directory to the preacher 


in his difcourfes from the pulpit; and eſteems every inſtitution, 
whether civil or ecclefiaſtical, as an high violation of the 5 
nal charter of Chriſtians, which requires a veclaration of aſ- 
ſent to any other teſt of Ortbodoxy, is a neceſſary qualification 
for the office of a teacher in the Church of Chritt, | 

He 
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He is perſuaded that the love of God, and the jove of man, 
form the ſum and ſubſtance of all true religion ; he venctates 
the amiable. ſorm of truth: be is ſenſible that every material 
erros reſgeRting the object of religion is attended with pernicious 
conſequences, and therefore endeavours to exhidit the doctrine of 
the Cd in its primeval purity. . Yer, conſcious of the frail- 
ties of our common nature, and ing that on account of 
the unjuſtifable animeſities among Chriſtians about articles, 
falfely f d to be efſential to falvation,* the facred name of 
Religion is often itſelf profaned, he ſedulouſiy maintains that 
the perfon who, in the integrity of his heart, and after due en- 
quiry, embraces the Athanafian—the Ariap——the Soeinian, or 
any other ſyſtem, with reſpect to the perſon of our Saviour, or 
the particular tendency of his ſufferings to promote the ſalvation 
of mankind, may equally be perſuaded of the divine authority of 
the Goſpel, equally diſpoſed to teſtify an unteſerved obedience to 
its doctrines, and, by — conſequence, if equally exemplary in 
the 2 of evety Chriſtian duty, will equally be entitled to 
reward, | | 

It may not be improper to hint, that the outward pomp and 
ſplendour of religious effabliſhments, aided by the ſolemn affectation 
of myſtery, which more or leſs prevails in moſt of them, are ſel- 
dom productive of any ſalutary effects to the real intereſts of the 

human race. It is only when the vital principle of manly piety, 
generated by a ſerious attention to the doctrines of an intelligible 
religions is deeply feared in the well-informed mind, that we can 
expect the growth of thoſe generous virtues which diffuſe har- 
mony and. joy over every fcene of. ſocial life, or the prevalence of 
that falth which oyercometh the world. 


9 ing Texts, attentively conſidered, will, I truſt, ſuffici- 
ently evince, that Jefus claimed or was entitled to the attention of man- 
kind, not from the inherent dignity of his xaTuRE, but from the at- 
tefted excellence of his del OFFICE. Viz. Matt. ix. 8. Luke iv. 

18, 21; i. 20. John v. 19, 20, 22, 30, 36. viii. 26, 29. xii. 28. xvii. 
1, 2, 3. AQs ü. 22, 23, 24, 36. x. 38, 40. Xii. 23, 30. xvii. 30, 31. 
2 Cor. v. 18, 19. Kc. Kc. 
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ANECDOTE V ISAAC MA DOK, fome Time Biſhop of 
„„ . Worceſter. 1 — 
15 AAC MADOX, being bound apprentice to a paſtry cook, 
L was by mere accident obſerved by a geritleman to be a lad of 
bright parts, and that he had a great thirſt for learning. The 
gentleman being defiraus of encouraging him in the purſuit 
hereof, bought out his time, placed him in a ſeminary of edu- 


Vol. IV. 96. 1 cation, 
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cation, and afterwards ſent him to the Univerſity of Glaſgow. 
His progreſs there was amazingly rapid; and, on his return from 
thence, he was put on the Preſbyterian Fund : but that being a 
lender pittance, and his aunt, who now chiefly ſupported him, 
(bis old patron being dead) thinking ſuch ſupport rather a hard- 
ſhip on her, Madox conformed to the Church, as the moſt proba- 
ble means of preferment. He was, however, for ſome time diſ- 
appointed in his expectations, and began to deſpair of ſucceſs ; 
till one day be told his aunt a lucky thought had come into his 
head, which was, for her to make application to a Mr. Raper, an 
acquaintance of her's, and well known to Sir Robert Walpole, to 
ſpeak to Sir Robert to provide for him. She accordingly ſpoke 
to Mr. Raper, who mentioned it to Sir Robert ; but Sir Robert, 
(the North of thoſe days) though willing to oblige Mr. Raper, 
and relieve indigent merit, told him that he had ſo many Court 
retainers to feed, that he could do nothing for him. This Mr. 
Raper communicated to Mr. Madox's aunt ; and ſhe ſhortly af- 
ter, with a melancholy countenance, told her nephew ; who, ſo 
far from receiving the intelligence diſpiritedly, as the aunt ſu- 
| ſpected, told her. That if Sir Robert had been ſpoke to, that 
was enough.” He the very next day attended Sir Robert's levee, 
and continued fo to do regularly for above three months, without 
being taken the leaſt notice of by Sir Robert. His perſeverance 
(may the perſeverance of every man, in every praiſe-worthy ac- 
tion, have as happy an effect!) at laſt produced a fortunate 
event: for one day Dr. Waddington, Biſhop of Chichefter, be- 
ing there, aſked Sir Robert who that young Clergyman, whom he 
| had often ſeen there, (pointing to Mr. Madox,) was 4 Sir Ro- 
bert declared he did not know; but, beckoning to Mr. Madox, 
he enquired of him his name, and the occaſion of his attending 
there? And on his informing Sit Robert, he was much enraged, 
and told him, he thought he had a great fund of aſſurance, to 
attend there after Mr. Raper had been apprized of his inability 
to ſerve him, Mr. Madox was much confuſed ; which the Bi- 
ſhop of Chichefter taking notice of, and having compaſſion for 
him, gave him an invitation to his houſe, and made him his 
Chaplain. Mr. Madox's affairs now took a favourable turn: he 
continued here ſome time without further preferment ; but one 
afternoon the Biſhop of London came to the Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, to acquaint him that the Clerk of the Cloſet to Queen 
Caroline was dead, and how much at a loſs he was to recommend 
a proper perſon, who might be auſpicious to their (the Whigs ) 
party, to fill up the vacancy, The Biſhop of Chicheſter ſtrongly 
recommended Madox, ſaying, ** He has got the knack to pleaſe 
my wife, and I doubt not he will be no leſs ſucceſsful with the 
Queen.” The Biſhop of London, after ſome little cooverſa- 


tion, 
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tion, found Mr. Madox a proper perſon, ſpoke to the Queen in 
his favour, and he was appointed Clerk of the Cloſet to Queen 
Caroline, Here his blandiſhment ſucceeded with the Queen, 
and he ſoon found himſelf a favourite; and ambition now took 
full poſſeſſion of him. His firſt ſtep was to ſet on foot an en- 
quiry into the ſtate of health and age of the ſeveral Deans ; and 


| having found that eaſe and luxury had made the greateſt depreda- 


tions on the conſtitution of the then Dean of Bath and Wells, 
and that he (among them all) was moſt likely ſoon to ſleep with 
his fathers, he placed a perſon near the Dean's, to watch the 
event of his death, with directions to bring the earlieft intelli- 
gence of it, Death ſoon took poſſeſſion of th- Dean; and the 
meſſenger, with the ſpeed of Mercury, flew to Mr. Madox. At 
the time Madox received the intelligence, the Queen was walk- 
ing alone in the privy garden, indulging herſelf in contempla- 
tion, which ſhe uſually did at a certain time every day, and in 
which retirement it was almoſt treaſon to diſturb ber. How- 
ever, Mr. Madox knocked at the door of the garden. The Queen 
opened it, Madox made many apologies for his intruſion, told 
her the preſſing circumſtances of the caſe, and defired the Quren 
to ſpeak to the King in his behalf. I don't know, Macox, 


whether I ſhall or no,” ſaid the Queen angrily, and ſhut the door 


againſt him, The regard ſhe had for Madox got the better of 
her reſentment, and ſhe immediately went to the King, and pro- 
cured the Royal Fiat, She had ſcarce got it, betore the Biſhop 


the Cloſet) came in, and acquainting his Majeſty of ine late 


of ltr) whoſe recommendation Madox had been Cleik of 
Dean of 


dra ath and Wells's death, interceded on behalf of a 
friend of his. The Queen told him the Deanry was already 


diſpoſed of. He enquired, to whom ? And on being informed, 


he expreſſed his wonder how Madox could get ſuch early intelli- 


_ gence, adding, That Madox is a ſurprizung man.” He had 
not been long Dean of Wells, e're the See of St. Aſaph fell va- 
cant. He again applied to his old friend the Queen for this: he 
obtained it, He defired permiſſion to hold the Deanry in com- 
mendam ; giving, for a reaſon, his ſtrong inclination to Wh igilm, 


and how ſerviceable the Deanry would enable him to be to that 
cauſe, The King, who ſuſpected, and perhaps truly, that ava- 
rice was his greateſt inducement, told the Queen that he could not 


permit her favourite to be Dean and Biſhop too: that if his true 


reaſon for Cefiring to keep, the Deantry, was really to enable him 


to de of ſervice to the cauſe of Wnigiſm, he might ſtick to his 
. Deanry,- 
| Tcended to accept the Biſhopric fingly, Dr. Hough, Bifhop of 
* Worceſter, ſoon after dying, Madox's good fortune and intereſt 
ſtill prevailed, and he was tranſlated to that See; and if death 


Madox, finding he could not obtain both, conde- 
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are to be allowed to meet in numbers toge er; e ET, 
tagious viciouſneſs in crowds : Thoug b 1455 ny n 


a oak, and by hiniſelf, would act wich a rel Jgious prop 1 75 . 
ceptibly runs from beaft to beaſt ; each c con 


| abſurdity enter at the breach t 


| and'it feems to have been greatly fo hetero! 1 Uf Edgar, 
© as the intemperance of the feſtival was then 1128 
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nad not prevented it, in all probability he would, from a paſtry- 


1 Deer e hare been Prime of all England. 
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m Erigland; by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, of Mancheſter. 


IV HEN Gregory V kee the feſtival of the Patron 
Sint, 1 10 e. ſomething more adapted to 
F a general. receheion than reljgiouz , afts and exerciſes, He 
vifed, that the; people ſhould encouraged on the day of the 
Feſtival to ere dooths of bragc es about the CEurch, and to 


feaſt and to de 14 them with innocence; afid, 25 the au- 
Ane of G ul 


d certainly cauſe the tycouragement to 
de tas * the Twatteſt would be effectual. Nor would fuch 
C itches all Was had previouſly been Heathen temp 3, but all, 


immediate ty, ve the day of heir Guardian Saint obſerved with 
this open flivity. 


As the people had been all ifolatets, the 


reaſon would be We forcible for one pany as another; and 
the ſtrong tendency of the common people to every fenfitive | 
_ enjoyment would make the practice univerfal, *In'our own, and 
J pariſh, op the returning anniverſary of the Saint, little 
pav 

dourhood of St. Michael's, and and the church-ya yard of St. A 
reſounded with the \ voice of hoſpirality 5 AT wy of ; 


ions were conſtructed of boughs ; ; and the immediate nejgh- 


wy 20TH 


ment, 27 4 
But few perſons are ever to he eg, Nag; and fewer 


all together, they 2Q with irreligion "and fo BEA, 4 the fi 


hutes to fv 
tide of ſpirits beyond its NN bounds, and Wicked 


at is made in 1710 1200 this 


viciouſneſs is always augmented i in its force, Phe & gtoſſer 
" fpirits, that are merely the reſult of feaſting 21 d ferment 
the tide. The feaſting of the Saint' dag” ſoon *abvled ; 


even into 
* 


the vigil, and even mixing with the offices of 7 


very body of the Church, when the people welt a able for 


devotion, 25 Yo 15 inning to mind Eater hölle, and in truduce 


drinkings; roſs, un abuſe of the eve could have ſtölen 


In only from 2 " nteficly of the feſtival. The growin 


 Intemperance would gradually ſtain the ſervice of the 5 til 
te feſtivity of it was converted, as it now is, into the rig our of 


a faft,' "The diforders would be leſs obnoxious on the day itſelf 


becauſe 
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becauſe they did not intrude within the Church and profane the 
prayers : But they were certainly greater, and went on increaf- 
ing in viciouſneſs and folly, till they too juſtly ſcandalized the 
Puritans of the laſt century, and numbers of the wakes were 
diſuſed epticely. Our own has been long diſcontinued, It was 
aboliſhed in 1536, by the law of Henry the Eighth; which ap- 
pears ta have had little or no influence on the general practice. 
It was put dawn by a particular and local order in 1579, and 
forgotten in the long and rigid reign of Puritaniſm that was 
then commencing: at Mancheſter ; and Henry Earl of Derby, 
Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, William, Lord Bilbop of Cheſter, 

and others of high commiſſion under Queen Elizabeth afſembled 
at Mancheſter in 1579, iſſued orders againft pipers and miniſ- 


tels playing, making, and frequenting alehouſes, bear baitings, 


and bull haitings on the Sunday, or any other day of the week 
in time of Divine Service, or Sermon ; and prohibited for the 
future. all ſuperfluous and ſuperſtitious ringing, common feafts 
and wakes, But the wake of the neighbouring pariſh of Eccles 
is celebrated. among us to the preſent day; and a conſiderable 
number of people reſort to it annually from our own and the 
adjoining pariſhes | * 

This cuſtom of a celebrity in the neighbourhood of the 
Church, on the days of particular Saints, was introduced into 
England from the. Continent, and muſt have been familiar equal- 
ly to the Britons and Satons, being obſerved among the Churches 


 ,of.. Aſa in the ſixth century, and by thoſe of Weſt Europe, 


in the ſeventh. And equally in Aſia and Europe, equally 
on the Continent, and in the iſlands, theſe celebrities were the 
ſcs of thoſe, commercial marts, which we denominate fairs. 
The people reſorted in crowds to the feſtival, and a conſiderable 
,'provifian wayld be wanted for their entertainment. The proſ- 
; peQ of intereſt invited the little traders of the country to come 
with x elf \ Wares. ; and the convenience of the accommodation 
ptamated A vigorous ſale among the people, and other traders 
. were. induced by the experience of iheſe to bring in different 
| articles, and hope fer an equal ſale. Thus, among the many 
paviliens for hoſpitality in the neighbourhood of the Church, 
.. various booths were errected for the ſale of commodities. In large 
. towns, furrounded with populous diſtricts, the reſort of the peo- 
ple ta the wake would be great, and the attendance of tradersat 
.. the celebrity were numerous: And this reſort and this attendance 
conſtitute a fair. Baſil expreſly mentions the numerous appear- 
ance of traders at theſe feftivals in Alia, and Gregory notes the 
\ ſame cuſtom to be common in Europe, And as the feſtival was 


|, obſerved on a Feria, or holiday, it naturally aſſumed to itſelf, and 


as naturally conimunicated to the mart the appellation of Feria, 
5 . or 
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or fair. The ſame. among the Saxons, the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Britons, Fager, Foix, Feyer, and Faire; the word 
was derived from the ſame ſource in all theſe nations, the one 
ecclchaitical language of Weſt- Europe at this period. And 
ſeveral of our molt ancient fairs appear to have been actually 
held, and have been actually continued to our own time, on the 
original Church-holidays of the places; as that on the feſtival 
of St. Peter's-church, in Weitmiatterz another on the feaft 
of St. Cuthbert's, at St. Cuthbert's, in Durham ; and a third 
on. the holiday at St. Bartholomew's, in London. 


©. 


— 


— 


An Account of the CHINA MANUFACTORY at DRESDEN. 


| A N intelligent traveller, ſpeaking of the Dreſden porcelain, 
> obſerves, that it is now ſeventy years ſince Baron Botgar, a 
minor, began to make it. His firſt trial was the red, and from 
thence he proceeded to glazing ; and, fince that, giiding and 
painting have been carried to an amazing perfection. In order to 
preſerve this art as much as poſſible a ſecret, the fabric at Me- 
Hen, which is near that city, is rendered impenetrable to any but 
thoſe who are immediately employed about the work; and the ſe- 
ccet of mixing and preparing the metal is known to few of them. 
They are all confined as prifoners, and ſubject to be arreſted, if 
they go without the walls ; and conſequently a chapel, and every 
neceflary, is provided within. There are about ſeven hundred 
men employed; moſt of them have not more than ten German 
crowns a month, and the higheſt wages are forty ; ſa that the an» 
| Nual expence is not eſtimated at above 80,000 crowns, This 
manufacture being entirely for the King's uſe and account, he 
ſells yearly to the value of 150,000, and ſometimes 200,000 
crowns, beſides the magnificent preſents he occaſionally. makes, 
and the great quantity he preſerves for his own uſe. iT bey pre- 
tend they cannot execute fait enough the commiliions they re- 
ceive from Afia, as well as from all paris of Europe, and are 
conſequently under no necefficy of lowering the enormous prices. 
However, this muft be the conſequence ſoon, if the Engliſh and 
French continue to make ſuch great improvements in this art. 
The porcelain of Dreſden, though importable under oath only that 
a is for private ule, and not for ſale, is yet ſeen in many ſhops. 


Amiable and ſingular Churacter of a Court FAvourtre. 

LE FORT, the favourite of Peter the Firſt, Emperor of Ruf- 

ſia, introduced the arts into that Empire, and laid the foun- 

dation for its grandeur ; and gave his maſter ſuch ideas of public 
ES ans virtue 
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virtue and policy, as made him afterwards one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious Princes that ever reigned, and truly deſerving the title of 
Peter the Great. Le Fort married into an honourable and opu- 
lent family, the principal of which he ſaved, as he did ſeveral 
others, from the rage of his maſter. He was diſintereſted, hu- 
mane, juſt, ſober, generous, and brave. Never was a ſervant 
more beloved by his Prince, or more deſerving it; and, what is 
not very common with favourites, he gained his maſter's eſteem 
by his merit. He left at his death, but in his 46ch year, near 
half a million ſterling, acquired without oppreſſion or corrup- 
tion. The Czar was moſt ſenſibly touched with his loſs, and ur- 
dered the moſt magnificent pomp to attend his funeral obſequies, 
at which he affiſted in perſon, crying with a loud voice, and the 
deepeſt ſenſibility, that he had loſt a father, a friend, and a guide. 
— Honours beſtowed on ſuch men, refle&t honour on the Princs 
who is ſo prudent in his choice, and ſo wiſe in his diſcernment. 


ANECDOTE V PORSENNA, KING of EUA. 


PISA the antient King of Etruria, was an ally of 

Tarquin ; but, after defeating the Romans, and diſcovering 
his ally — be a tyrant, was reconciled to the Repabl; * . com- 
manded his ſoldiers to depart their camp with only their arms, 
leaving their tents wealthy and furniſhed with orovilicns do dus 
Romans, At his death the Republic joined with the Etritrians 
in erecting a ſumptuous monument to his memory, in the form 
of a lofty tower, of ſeveral ſtories high, round which were placed 
ſmall bells, ſo light as to ring with every wind; de ſig zen as it 
was ſaid, ever to ſound his praiſe; with a temple ann.ixed, dedi- 
cated to Concord, —The cuſtom of uſing bells in churches took 
riſe from this monument, which ſubſiſted long after Chriſtianity 
was eftabliſhed in Italy, —The inſcription on it, in the antient 
Etrurian characters, recorded that the brothers of Porſenna and 
_ their ier were there entombed. 


On th NEW YE A R. 
A Gain the ſmoothly circling year, 
Bencath fait ſkics ſerene and clear, 
Compleats its genile round z 
Sweet bells in tunctul ſounds expreſs 


Gy thanks for rural happineſs, 
And months with plenty crown'd. 


While 


Tho 
_ Chearful 
The hand which all the 


Go mingle with the countleſs 


_ Have all been priz'd, as ſummer flowers 
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While yet remaias the courteous _ 
O be my grateful thanks expreſt, 

Uamix'd with grief or fear 
Farewell, ye ſeaſons ! roll away, 
wiſh not to prolong your ſtay, 
brings up the rear. 
truſt, for future 

beftow'd, 


Nor heed life's ſhifting ſcene ; 
Farewell, kind year; which {till has bleſt 
My days with peace, my nights * 

And leav't my mind ſerene. 
Not yet—but now impends the ſtroke, 
The 2 reſounding midnight clock 

Has ſummon'd thee away; N 

pa 


Till Time himſelf has liv'd his lat, 
In ſoft oblivion tay, 
But then with ſmiling appear, 
Thou blameleſs, grief-unſully'd year ; 
O ſmile once more on me, 
And witneſs that thy golden hours 


By ſome n bee. 


— — —— 
FREUTTS mma am. 


| A Monoſyllable, and four: eee heavenly magen, 
A 2. 5 


3. Three-fifths of the French for 


apple 3 dine of what 


grows in the fields, half of the reverſe of art, and” the fecond 


yowel. 


8 


4. A conſonant, and four-fixths of uſeleſs furniture. 


3. Four-fixths of a female character in the Beavx N 
and two-thirds of a grain. 


' CITIES n ENGLAND enigmatically — 


Pace that a horſe often goes, and what they n the 
dead. 


A 


2. A beaſt, a monoſyllable, and a conſonant. 
3. Half of a bird, and a town in Lancaſhire. 


| take, 


4. What clothes are often kept in, and two-fifths of a miſe 


5. An exclamation we often uſe when we are furprized, the 
thiiteenth letter in the alphabet, and a Spaniſh Lord. 


6. Where people draw water from. 


4 fis 
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A praiſe-worthy Anzcpore of ALEXANDER. the Great. 


A Alexander the Great drew near the city of Perſepolis, 
he perceived 4 Rirge body of men, who extifhited a memo- 
rable example of the greateſt miſery. Theſe were about four 
thouſand Greeks, very fat advaneed in yeart, Who having been 
made priſoners of war, had ſuffered all te tormients which the 
Perſiam tyranny could inflict : the hetids' of ſome rad been cut 
off; the feet of others, and others agairi had loſt che noſes and 
ears; after which, having iotprefied by fire batvWrouy characters 
on their faces, they had the infiumanity to keep them as ſo many 
laughing-ſtocks, with which they ſported perpetaally, They 
appeared like ſo many ſhadaws rather than men, ſpeech being 
almoſt the only thing by which they were known to be ſuch, 
Alexander could not refrain from tears at this fight'; and as they 
unanimouſly beſought him to commiferate their condition, he 
bid them, with the ucmoſt tenderneſs, not to defpond : and aſ- 
ſured them that they ſhould again ſee their wives and na: ive coun- 
try. This propoſal, which one might ſuppoſe ſhould naturally 
have filled them with joy, ſeemed to heighten their milery, and 
with tears in their eyes, How will it be poſſible, faid ſome 
of them, for us to appear publickly before alt Greece in this 
dreadful condition ta which we ace now redeved ; a condition ſtill 
more ſhameful than dilfatisfatory ? Fhe beſt way to bear miſery 
is to conceal it; and no country is ſo ſweet to the wretched ug 
ſolitude, and-aw obtrion of their paſt calamities They there- 
fore beſought the Tĩug to permit them to continue in a country 
where they, bad ſpent ſa many years, and to end their days among 
thoſe who were already accuſtomed to their misfortunes. Alex- 
ander gtanted their requeſt, and preſented each of them three 
_ thoakund drachnins, five men's ſufts of elothes, the ſame number 
of women's, two couple of oxen to plough their lands, and corn 
to ſow them: he-gortimanded the Governor of the province not ta 
ſuſter chen the moleſted in any manner; and ordeted that they 
ſhould be free from taxes and tributes of every kind. — Such be- 
haviour 2s. this was truly royal. Thrice happy thoſe; Princes 
whe are ag Aed with the pleafure which arifes from the doing f 
good actions, and who mek with pity for the anfoctunate! 


Compaſſion proper to manł ind appears, | 
| W tet aature witneſs & winch (he lent us texts, 
| To fhew by pitring looks, and melting eyes 
How wich 2 foffering friend we ſympathize ; 
WV can all ſenſe of other ilts eſcupe, 
A If but a ad bet in human rape. 


a 


JovExis. 
Vol. IV. 97. 2 T ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE or ALEXANDER's COFFIN, 


N Hiftorian, ſpeaking of the Muſeum at Alexandria, and 

the burial-place of the Kings, where was depeſited the 

body of Alexander in a coffin of gold, which was afterwards. 
taken away, ſays it was put into one of glaſs; in, which condi- 
tion it probably was when Auguſtus took a view of the corpſe of 
that hero, and, ſcattering flowers over it, adorned it with a golden 
crown; which, it is poſſible, did not remain there much longer 
than the ſcattered flowers, or the gold colin, which, Alexander's 
contending ſucceſſors ſoon employed in a different manner, —A 
glaſs coffin for a heto has indeed ſome propriety. 


2 


The Time when Superſtition, Ec. crept into Religion. 


Bout the time the Turks overturned the power of the Cai- 
liffs, Europe was ſunk to the loweſt ebb of Ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition and credulity, ſwallowed up all the ambition of the 
Pope, and ignorance of the Clergy, and every where diffuſed | 
barbarity, flavery, and corruption. Legiſlation was neglected, 
and the people lived without law: duels, or the ordeal trial, 
were the teſts of right and wrong; while falſe decretals, baving 
become the ſupteme law, ſubjected not only rations, but Kings, 
to the caprice and paſſions of the ſervant of the ſervants of God. 
True devotion was loft ; the lights of the human mind went 
out by degrees, and ethios became the unhappy art of eluding, 


without remorſe, the laws of nature, and the laws of Chriſta» 
| nity. | 


—— 


_ ANECDOTE of ATABALIBA, Eur ERROR of PERU. 
T HE Emperor of Peru, Atabaliba, was a Prince of great pe- 
netration, and therefore laboured to obtain as perfect 2 
knowledge as poflible of the manners, cuſtoms, and abilities of 
the Spaniards, in order that he might be the better able to deal 
with them, if, upon the payment of the ſum propoſed for his ran- 
ſom, they ſhould reſtore him to his liberty. What particularly 
puzzied him, and ſeemed moſt unaccountable, wag their writiag 
and reading, he not being able to comprehend whether /it was a 
natural endowment, or was acquired by labour and application. 
In order to obtain ſatisfaction, he aſked one of the Spaniſh ſol- 
diers, whether he could expreſs the name of God upon his thumb 
nail? The man readily anſwered that he could, and accordingly 
wrote it. After which, the Emperor went to ſeveral of the Cap- 
tains and ſoldiers, and ſhewing them his thumb nail, aſked if they 
knew what that mark hgnificd, and, from their anſwers, began 


to 
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to entertain an opinion that reading and writing were natural to 
the nation: but Francis Pizzaro, being aſked the ſame queſtion, 
when being able neither to read nor write, he bluſhcd and turned 
away, without reſolving the queſtion ; which. not only changed 
the Emperor's opinion with reſpect to thoſe accompliſhments, 
which he now plainly ſaw were the fruits of education, but gave 
him a very low opinion of the General, whoſe, original, be was 
perſuaded, muſt have been but mean, ſince he was in this reſpect 
exceeded in knowledge by the pooteſt of his ſoldiers. 


Method of the MOORS trading for GOLD DUST. 
Dose. Shaw, in his account of Bart ary, ailutes us that it is a 
+ cuſtom with the weſtern Moors to carry on a trade with 
ſome barbarous nations bordering on the river Niger, without 
ſeeing the perſons they trade with, or their Faving once broke 
through that original charter of commerce, which tom time im- 
memorial has been ſettled between them. The method is this: 
at a certain time of the year, the winter generally, they make 
this journey in a numerous caravan, Carrying with them firings 
of coral, glaſs beads, bracelets of horn, knives, ſciſſars, and the 
like- On thcir arriving at the place appointed, which is on a 
certain day of the moon, they find in the evening ſeveral heaps 
of gold duſt, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, againſt which 
the Moors place ſo many of their trinkets as they judge will be 
taken for the value. If the Nigritians the next moruing ap— 
prove of the bargain, they take up the trinkets, and leave the 
gold, or elſe make ſome deductions from the gold duſt, &c.— 
Thus, to their great honour, they ttanſact their exchange, with- 
out the leaſt inſtance of perfidiouineſs or diſhoneſty. 1 


4 
—_ 8 — 


& ODE s SOLITUDE 


H ! Solitude ! celeſtial maid ! 
Wrap me in thy ſequeiter'd ſhade, 

And all my ſoul employ; 
From folly, ignorance, and frife, 
From all the giddy whirls of lite, 

And loud unmeaning joy. : 
While in the Stateſman's glowing dream 
Fancy pourtrays the high-wrought ſcheme, 

And plans a future fame : 
W har is the phautom he purſues ? 
What the advantage that accrucs ? 

Alas! an empty name 

l To 


— 


. 4 : irene 
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To him the grove no pleaſure yields, 
The moſly bank, nor verdant fields, 
Nor daiſy- painted lawns ; | 
In vain the ambroſial gale invites, 
In vain all nature ſheds delights, 
Her genuine charms he ſcorns. 


Pleaſure allures the giddy throng, 

The gay, the vain, the fair and young, 
Ail bend before her ſhrine: 

She ſpreads around deluſive ſnares, 

The borrow'd garb of bliſs ſhe wears, 
And tempts in form divine, 


Faſhion, with wide tyrannic ſway, 
Directs the buſineſs of the day, 

And reigns without controul : 
The beaux and ſparkling belles confeſs 
She animates the modes of dreſs, 

And chains the willing ſoul, 


| Can theſe, the ſlaves of faſhion's power, 
1 | Erjoy the ſilent tranquil hour, 
And bloom with nature's glow * 
Or to the vataries of ſenſe 
Can Solitude her ſweets diſpenſs, 
And happineſs beſtow ? . 


How wretched that -unfurniſh'd mind 
Wich to each vain perfect inelin We. 
Is ever bent to roam: 
| On! be that reſtlcſs tare abhorr'd 3 | 1 
3 pcek not for happineſs abroad, 

She's only found at home. 


Ye ſages who, with anxious care, 
 Rov's thro? the flecting tracks of air 
A vacuum to find, 

Wiſer had ye emp loy'd your ſkill}. 

With ſolid ſenſe, and worth to fill 
| „ Ii of the mind. 


Let choice, not wrinkled ſpleen, engage | 
The mind to quit the werld's gay! 
| Where folly's ſcenes are play'd ; 
| Y Sour diſconrent, and pining care, 
| Attbiat che fragrance of the air, 

Diſdurb the ſilent * 


tn 
— 
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Not wounded by misfortune's dart, 
I ſeek to eaſe the rankling ſmart 
Of thorny feſt' ring woe: 
But far remote from crowds and noiſe, 
Do 0 reap fair virtue"s placid joys, 


In wiſdom's foil they grow. 


I aſk not pageant pomp nor wealah; 

For bleſt with competence and health, 
*T were folly to be great: 

May I thro' life ſereneſy flide, 

As yon clear ſtreams that filent glide, 
Nor quit this lov'd retreat. 


Beneath this leafy arch reclin'd, EE: 5s 


I tafte more true content of mind 


Than fralic mirth can give: 
Here to the hufy world unknown, | 


I teel each bliſsfol hour my own, 


And learn the art to live. 

While turning nature's volume o'er, 

Freſh beauties riſe unfeen before, 
To ſtrike the aftonifh'd ſoul : 


Our mental harmony improves, - 
To mark each planet how it moves, 


How all is exder cali. N 


From nature's fix'd, unerring laws, 
We're lifted ta th' eternal cauſe 
W hich moves this lifeleſs clod: 


This wond'raus frame, this vaſt deſign, 
Proclaims the workmanſhip divine, 


The architect a God. — 
Oh ! ſacred bliſs ! thy paths to trace; 


And happieſt they of human race 


To whom this pow'er is given: 


Each day in ſome delightful ſhade, 
By contemplation's folt'ciag aid, 


To plume the ſoul for heaven ! 1 


” wer W. Jones, of Southmolton, t R. Swetland's en/ama- 
FF, my conceit ſhe him would ſooreft have 
From him ſhe took, not him to whom ſhe gave; 


For 
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For to beftow, divers reſpects may move 

But to receive, none ſhould perſuade but love, 

Shegrac'd bim much on whom her wreath ſhe plac'd ; 

But him whoſe wreath ſhe wore ſhe much more grac'd: 

For where ſhe gives ſhe thee a ſervant makes, 

But makes herſelf a ſervant where ſhe takes: 
Ten where ſhe takes ſhe honours moſt; and where 

She doth moſt . ſhe moſt love doth bear, 


2 * We have reccived the like anſwer from G. Kite. 


——_—— 


* 1 


— by Lonken Bowden, t Richard * Leue, 
5 inſerted November 18. 


DRA the Eaſt and Weft line AB 3 „ 


feet, alſo draw AC to make with AB an 
angle of 45 deg. then will A repreſent the | / 
Pp 


place of the firſt obſervation, and B the 
place of the ſecond, Take BC==69 feet. 
and draw CE continued to make with AC 
an angle of 42 deg. alſo with AB draw AD 
at an angle of 48 deg. viz, the complement , LA 
of 42 deg. to go deg. till it cut CE pro- 
duced in D; ſo ſhall CD be the height 3 
of the tower, and BD the length of the 
ladder. | 
Calculation. In the triangle ABC is 
given AB==30 feet, BC==69, and the an- 7 
gle at A=45 deg, to find the angle ACB, E 
and the third fide Ac; which, by oblique | 
trigonometry, may be found thus : As fide BC 69: ſine of the 
angle CAB 45 dep. : : fide AB 30: fine of the angle AB 
17 deg. 54 win. Then for the hide AC, it may be, As fine of 
the angle ACB 17 deg. 54 min. : fide AB 30 :: : fine of the angle 
ABC 117 deg. ob mis, : fide AC=86. 89. 
In che E. ADC we have all the angles, and 2 ſide oppo- 
fate to one of them given to find AD. Thus, 
As fins of NN ADC 45 deg. : fide AC 86.89 :: 1 ne 
of the angle ACD 42 deg, Fe AD=8 .23fe 3 
" 12 the angle AD( C 45 deg. : . e * Fel 6 8 on - | 
of the angle CAD 93 deg. ; height of the tower 1 
feet. 
In the triangle ADB we have two ſides, + their contained. 
angle, to find BD the 1 of the ladder, which I frad==56 


fect ene Ye - 
QUES- 
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4 QUESTION, b w. Wood, of Porlock: 


B 
(GIVEN the four fided ngure ABCD hy, 
to determine geometrically the ſide A E 


of a ſquare „ 8 | 5 | 


4 QUESTION, by James 1 of 88 


A Certain number of men and boys perform a piece of work, 
for which they receive 1ol, The men receive one guinea 


exch, and the boys a crown each, It is required to find the 
number of men and boys ? | 


4 QUESTION, by Maſter Peter Flood, Payil at the late Mr. 
Samuel Bamfield's School, Honiton. 


IL. is required (by algebra) to find three ſuch numbers, that the 
ſum of the firſt and ſecond multiplied by the third, may be 
44448, and the ſum of the ſecond and third multiplied by the 
firtt, may be 59760; alſo the ſum of the firſt and third multi- 
plied by the ſecond may be e 4 | 


A R N 1 G M Y 


FROM waſte di deſerts, and mountains of ſnow, 
Where froſt oft forbids the huge rivers to flow, 

In ſplendid proceſſion to Britain I ride, 

Through loud roaring tempeſts, and ſeas deep and wide, 

Soon an artiſt is found, unto whom I am known, 

Who views me and ſays that I muſt be his own: 

Aſſi ſted by him, I am ſoon fit to wait 

On the King and the mighty Grandees of the ſtate: 

By them to a dignify'd poſt I am rais'd ; | 

And what is quite ſtrange, by all parties I'm prais d; 
All jointly careſs me, and honour my ſtation, 

And make me preſide o'er the heads of the erer 

T he Judge ſo demure, with his hems and his hahs ! 

With a wig like a ſleeve, and a head full of laws, 

Makes me his companion (how odd e'er it ſounds} 

Whene'er he performs his juridical rounds, 
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The Clergy, ſo nearly to Heaven ally'd! 
Whole lives are devotion, untinctur d with pride! 
Declare all the praiſes bettow'd on me juſt, 

| Yet force me full oft to abandon my truſt. 

With the humble mechanic I often appear, 

And Roger, the ploughman, ſo clumſy and queer; 

But when I'm engag'd in ſo humble a place, 

My origin not fo remotely I trace: 

Yes, Ladies, to Britain I then owe my birth, 

And oft have been feen on the fertiliz'd earth, 
Where Pheebas diſpenſes his cheriſhing beame, 
And large ſpreading willows o'er-ſhadow the ſtreams. 

on too, © ye maide, fo enchantingly fair, 

fteem me an object deſerving your care; E = 

Though, perhaps, when on me you diſplay your nice works, DR 
Some part of my ftructure's deriv'd from the Tacks, 

My ftze and my colour with you often varies x 
I'm red, white, or blue—juſt to ſuit your vagaries. 

In London, the nice Macaroni to ſuit; 

I'm a (mart little thing, of uncommon repute ; 

Vet with Richard the boor, in December or June, 

I ſpread round and wide, like the full riſiag moon, 
6 From theſe many hints, I've no reaſon to deubt, 

5 But long before this you have trac'd my name out. 
38 HY — ——ũdübk —ͤ — — 
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z T* HE other day I chanc'd to ſtray 

IS | Into certain tradeſman's fftop ; 

| There did I ſpy, immediately, Te 

= -- Some curious things that made me ſtop, f 

hs Of metal good, of fineſt wood, 

| | Ok ſtcel, of braſs, ſilver for pride, 

5 (Thele things were made by men of trade) 

3 Sometimes a little gold beſide. 

To quality, commonalityg 

They osten lend their help and aid ; 

Yet, ncverthele(s, I mulk confeſs, | 
Many a ene they make afraid. 

Often, by them, fome rife to fame, 

While ouhers greatly they diftrcls ; 

| So mech that they, by night and day, 

þ Dare never alter ſhrew thai face. — 

Ode tine 'I give enem, as F hive, 

You'tl quickly find the Knigme the g 

Some of them claim haif of their name 

From what is worn by gentlemen. 
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On the P.EASURES which reſult from the IMAGINATION, and the 
Care we ſhould take to contemplate only on Objefls worthy the At- 
, tention of rational Creatures. 


N TLLMMAOGINATION is one of the — preroga- 
N F tives of man; and I know not whether there is 
I Ys any other thing which ſo much diſtinguiſhes him as 
BY Ya Lord of the whole creation. 
SEX 1 It is this aſſemblage, or aſſociation of ideas, 
which convinces us we have a ſoul, and that this ſoul is alſo of di - 
vine and immortal exiſtence, by its partaking in a lower degree of 
the nature of omniſcience; for to what elſe can be aſcribed that 


ability we find in ourſelves of ſceing what | is beyond the reach of 
the ſenſes.? 


From Heav'n deſcends 

The flame of genius to the human breaſt, 

And love and beauty, and poetic joy 

And inſpiration, E're the radiant ſun 

Sprung from the caſt, or, mid the vault of night, 

The moon ſuſpended her ſerener lamp ; 

E're mountains, woods, or ſtreams adorn'd the globe, 

Or wiſdom taught the ſons of men her lore, 

Then liv'd th” eternal One: Then, deep retir'd 
Ia his unfathom'd eſſence, view'd at large 

The uncreated images of things ; ; 

The radiant ſun, the moon's nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods and ftreams, the rolling globe, 
And wiſdom's form cœleſtial. From the firſt 

Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd, 

His ad miration: 'till, in time complete, 

What he admir'd and lov'd, his vital ſmile 

Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 

Of life informing each organic frame; 
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Hence the green earth, and wild reſounding waves; 


Hence light and ſhade alternate; warmth and cold; 

And clear autumnal ſkies, and vernal ſhow'rs, 

And all the fair variety of things. e 
But not alike to every mortal eye 

Is this great ſcene unveil'd. For, fince the claims 

Of ſocial life to diff rent labours urge 

The active pow'rs of man, with wiſe intent 

The hand of nature'on peculiar minds 

Imprints a diff*rent biaſs, and to each 

Decrees its province in the common toil. 

To ſome ſhe taught the fabric of the ſphere, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the ftars, 

The golden zones of Heav'n : to ſome ſhe gave 

To. weigh the moment of eternal things, 

Of time, and ſpace, and fate's unbroken chain, 


And will's quick impulſe : others by the hand 


She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 


What healing virtue ſwells the tender verns 
Of herbs and flow'rs ; or what the beams of morn 


Draw forth, diftilling from the clefted rind 
In balmy tears. But ſome to higher hopes 
Were deſtin'd; ſome within a finer mould 


She wrought, and temper'd with a purer flame. 


To theſe the Sire omnipotent unfolds 

The world's harmonious volume, there to read 
The tranſcript of himſelf. On every part 
They trace the bright impreſſions of his hand: 
In earth or air, the meadow's purple ſtores 

The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 


Blooming with roſy ſmiles, they ſee portray'd 


That uncreated beauty, which delights 


The mind ſupreme. They ilfo feel her charms, 


Enamour'd ; they partake th' eternal joy. 


We not only have the power of contemplating all in nature, 
that is, all we can diſcern of nature, but of ſoaring, with the 
wings of fancy or imagination, to the intellectual world, and of 
converſing, as it were, with beings of a ſuperior order, and which 
mere fleſh and blood could never attain any notion of, 


———— Tird of earth 
And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe ſprings aloft 


Thro' fields of air; purſues the flying ftorm ; 


Rides on the volley'd light'ning thro” the Heav'ns ; 


Or, yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blaſt, 
- Sweeps the long tract of day, Thea high, ſhe ſoars 


o 
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The blue prafound, and, hovering oer the ſun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant ſtream 
Of light; beholds his unrelenting ſway 
Bend the reluctant planets to abſalve 


The fated rounds of time. Tbence, far effus'd, 
She darts her ſwiftneſs up the lang career 
Of devious comets ; thto its burning ſigas 
Exulting circles the perennial wheel _ 


Of nature, and looks back on all the lars, _ 

Whoſe blended ight, 23 with a milky zune, 
Iaveſts the orient. Naw, amaz'd, ſhe views 
Th' empyreal waſte, where happy ſpirits ho " 
Beyond this concave Heav*n, their calm abode; 
And fields of radiance, whoſe unfading light 
Has travell'd. the profound fix thouſand years, | 
Nor yet arrives io fight of martal things. 
Ev*n on the barriers of the world, untir'd, 
She meditates th” eternal depths below; 
*Till, half recoiling, down the head-long ſteep 
She plunges, ſoon o'erwhelm'd and ſwallow'd up 
In that immenſe of being. There Ber hopes 
Reft at the fated goal. For, fram the birth 
Of mortal man, the Sov'reign Maker ſaid, 
That nat in humble or in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 5 
Pow'r's purple robes, or pleaſure's flow'ry lap, 
The ſoul ſhould find enjoy ment; but, from theſe 
Turning, diſdainful, to an equal good, 
Thro' all th* aſcent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound, at length, ſhould diſappear, 
And infinite perfection cloſe the ſcene. 

The enquiting mind is ever ſearching, ever prying, ever impa- 
tient. for objects new, wonderful, and amiable ; and what the 
ſenſes cannot penetrate, nar even reaſon fathom, imagination flat- 
ters us with preſenting. By this, the pooreſt and moſt abject in 
condition may enjoy the grandeur and felicity of the moſt opu- 
Tent; the ill- treated lover be in full poſſeſſion of the charms he 
languiſhes for, and the captive in the dungeon enjoy all the 
ſweets of liberty. What, in effect, cannot tbe mind attain, 
when, conſcious of its power, it preferves a harmony within it- 
ſelf, and diſdains to be affected with any thing relating to ſenſa- 
e | | 

O wondezous gift! O favourite blefling of all- beneficent Hea- 
ven! Never to be too much prized, never to be too much ac- 
knowledged by the grateful, by the enlivencd heart! 
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Yet may this excellent benefit, like every other good, be per- 
ver ted, and, inſtead of the happineſs it was intended to confer on 
mank ind, involve us in the ve: y worſt of miſeries. 

Let us, therefore, remember, that thoſe ideas, which are ſaid to 
compoſe imagination, have equally the means of giving pain as 
pleaſure : that there are no wisfortunes, no evils, which can ſtand 
in competition with thoſe horrors the mind is capable of picſ-nt- 
ing: it frequently not only ſhews us adverſe fortune in its worſt 
form, but alſo paints woes, which never had a being, even ſo far 
as to drive too many of us into frenzy and deſperation. 

How, then, is this to be avoided ? will the libertine demand. 
The queſtion is eaſily anſwered : by accuſtoming ourſelves to re- 
fi.ct and contemplate only on ſuch things as are worthy the at- 
tention of a rational creature. 

For, where we ſet our hearts on the purſuit of any thing be- 
neath the dignity of our ſpecies, or give way to. vain paſſions and 
inordinate defires, though a ſanguine conſtitution may enable us 
to form ideas of the gratification of them, perhaps, more pleaſing 
than the very enjoyment might prove, yet we are in danger, every 
moment, of a ſad reverſe: that ſame power of imagination, 
which filled us ſo lately with raptures, may give us adequate hore 
rors in turn. This is a certainty which numbers have experi- 
enced, and [ believe nobody will deny. 

When we delight in, and bend our attention to the wonders of 
the creation, and the beautiful produce of nature, then indeed 
may contemplation be raviſhed, even to an extaſy: the mind will 
b. </at-d with the bleflings it finds every where beſtowed upon it, 
and becomes all diſſolved in joy and humble gratitude. 

Would man conſider, as he cught, the mighty privileges of his 
nature, how, half-divine, he was not formed to be engroffed by 
luw and ſenſual objects, but has faculties which, if rightly ap- 
plied, would enable him to partake of the fellowſhip of Angels, 
and to cenverſe even with tne Creator himſelf, how much would 
he deſpiſe all the gaudy trifles which, by their painted ſhow, at- 
tempt to allure him from his real good, and, with fictitious proſ- 
| pects of real felicity, betray him into depths of woe. 

Hence it follows, that imagination, as it is capable of afford- 
ing us the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction the ſoul can know, while it 
is linkes to clay, fo it inflicts on us the bittereſt ſorrows, and the 
mit poiguant anguiſh, 

If we do not harmonize our minds, and accuſtom ourſelves to | 
the contemplation of the moral virtues, to ſubdue our paſſions, 
and give reaſon an opportunity to exert itſelf, we ſhall naturally 
be led aftray by the ſenſes to aims, in which the imagination 
will, at moſt, afford us but a ſhort-lived Aa 


To 
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To well regulate our thoughts, therefore, ought to be our firſt 
and chiefeſt care: we ſhould always take care, that pleaſure be 
attended by virtue; for, if we forſake the latter, we are ſure of 

being abandoned by the former. | 


— —— Wherefore then, 
O ſons or earth ! would you diſſolve the tye ? 
Or where fore, with a raſh, imperfect aim, | 
Seek you thoſe flow'ry joys with which the hand 
Of Taviſh fancy paints each flatiring ſcene | 
Where beanty ſeems to dwell, nor once enquire 
| Where is the ſanction of eternal truth, oF 
Or where the ſeal of undeceitful good, | $ 
To fave your ſearch from folly ? Wanting theſe, 
Lo! beauty withers in your void embrace, 
And with the glitt'ring of an idiot's toy 
Did faney mock your vows. Nor let the gleam 
Of youthful hope that ſhines upon your hearts, 
Be chill'd or clouded at this aweful taſk, 
To learn the lore of undeceitful good, 
And truth eternal. Tho' the pois'nous charms 
Of baleful ſuperſtition guide the feet 
Of ſervile numbers, thro” a dreary way 
To their abode, thro? deſarts, thorns, and mire ; 
And leave the wretched pilgrim all forlorn 
To muſe at laſt, amid the ghoſtly gloom 
Of graves, and hoary vaults, and cloifter'd cells; EY 
To walk with ſpectres thro' the midnight ſhade, 4 
And to the ſcreaming owl's accurſed ſong | 
Attune the dreadful workings of bis heart; | | 
Vet be not you diſmay'd. A gentler ſtar 
Your lovely ſearch illumes. From the grove 
W here wiſdom talk'd with her Athenian ſons, 
Could my ambitious hand entwine a wreathe | | 
Of Plato's olive with the Mantuan bay, , 
Then ſhould my pow'rful voice at once diſpel | = 
Theſe monkiſh horrors : then, in light divine, | 
Diſcloſe th* Elyſian proſpect, where the ſteps | 
| Ot thoſe whom nature charms, thro? blooming walks, ö 
| Thro' fragrant mountains and poetic ftreams, 5 
Amid the train of ſages, heroes, bards, | \ 
Led by their winged Genius and the choir 
Of laurell'd ſcience and harmonious art, 
Proceed, exulting, to th' eternal ſhtine, 
Where truth, enthron'd with her cceleitial twins, 
The undivided partners of her ſway, | 
With good and beauty reigns, O let not us, 
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Lull'd by luxurious pleaſure's languid train, 
Or crouching to the frowns of bigot-rage, 


O let not us a moment pauſe to join 
The God-like band. 


It is certain, that, while uncorrupted reaſon guides the will⸗ 
we ſhall have no imaginations, but ſuch as are ſerene and pleaſ” 
ing : we ſhall make the true uſe of that divine gift which Heaven 
has left entirely to our management, and, by that permiſſion, as 
well as by the gift itſelf, renders us little inferior to the Angels. 


On! blefs'd of Heav'n, whom not the languid fongs 
Of luxury, the Siren ! nat the bribes 
Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſpoils 
Of pageant honour can ſeduce to leave 
Thoſe ever blooming ſweets, which from the ſtore 
Of nature fair imagination culls 
To charm th' enliven'd ſoul ! What tho” nat all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life; tho“ only few poſſeſs 
Patrician treaſures, or imperial ſtate; 
Yet nature's care, to all ker children juſt, 
With richer treaſures, and an ampler ftate, 
Endows at Jarge whatever happy man 
Will deign to uſe them. His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
The breathing marbles, and the ſculptur'd gold, 
Beyond the proud poſſeſſor's narrow claim, 
His tuneful breaſt enjoys. For him the ſpring 
Diſtills her dews, and from the filken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the band 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and bluſhes like the morn. 
Each paſſing hour ſheds tribute from ker wings, 
And ſtill new beauties meet his lonely walk ; 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The ſetting ſun's effulgence, nota ſtrain 
From all the tenants of the warbling ſhade 
Aſcends, but whence his boſom can — 
Freſh pleaſure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Freſh pleaſure only: for th” attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her pow'rs, 
Becomes herſelf harmonious : wont fo long 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of ſacred order, ſoon ſhe ſeeks at home 
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To find a kindred-otder, to exert , 
Within herſelf this elegance of loye, | 
This fair- inſpix'd delight: ber temper'd pow'rs 
Refine at length, and every paſſion wears 
A chaſter, milder, more attractive mien, 
But if to ampler proſpects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, where, negligent of all | wil 
Theſe leſſer graces, the aſſumes the port 
Of that eternal Majeſty that weigh'd . Ce IIS 
The world's foundations, if to theſe themind 
Exalts her daring eye; then mightier fat 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the formt 
Of ſervile cuſtom crampher generous: pow'rs ? 
Would ſordid policies, the barb'rons growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her. down: 
"2M — purſuits, to indolence and ſear? 
Lo! ſhe appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the ſun's unwenried courſe, 
The elements and ſeaſons: all declare 
For what th' eternal Maker has ordain'd | 
The pow'rs of man: we feel within ourſelves 
His energy divine: he tells the heart 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of lite and being; to be great like him, 
Beneftcent and active. Thus the men 
Whom nature 's works can charm, with God himſcls | 
Fold converſe ; grow familiar, day by day, | 
With his conceptions ;- att upon his plan; 
And form, to his, the:relifh of their ſouls: 
But, when imagination is invigorated by any inordinate paſ- 
ſion or deſire, to what frightful extravagances may we not be L 
| tranſported ? Deeds, which, in fact, we ſhudder at, we then | 
ER. make no ſcruple to commit in idea; indulge the guilty wiſh, and | 
and fatiate in fancy, love, and revenge, till new ideas rife * the j 
tormented brain, and difappointment glares us in the face; then, F 
doubly curſt, we are in that ſtate of mind which Milton fo weil 0 
deſecribes of our firſt parents, after their loſs of innocence. 
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They ſat them down to weep, not only tears 
# |  Rain'd at their eyes, but worſe, high winds within 
; | Began to riſe ; high paſſions, anger, hate, 9 | 
Miſtruſt, ſofpicion, diſcord, and ſhook ſore 
Their inward ſtate of mind, calm region oace, | | 
And full of peace, now toſs'd and turbulent; 


For 
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For underftanding rul'd not, and the will 
Heard not her love, both in ſubjection now 
To ſenſual appetite, who from beneath, 
Uſurping over ſovereign reaſon, claim'd : 
Superior ſway. 


Bat we ſhould never be too much attached to any one thing 
in life, not even life itſelf; and, when under the apprehenſions of 
real ills, we ſhould have recourſe to philoſophy. Lucretius, 
though in many things blameable, is certainly right in this par- 
ticular : we ſhall, therefore, give the * tranſlated 
— that Author: 


Oh! if the fooliſh race of a wie ta - 
A weight of cares ſtill preſſing on their mind, 
Could find as well the cauſe of this unreft, 
And all this burthen lodg'd within the breaſt, 
Sure they would change their courſe 3 nor live, as now, 
Uncertain what to wiſh, or what to vow, - 
Uneaſy both in country, and in town, _ 

They ſearch a place to lay their fardel down: 

One, reſtleſs in his palace, walks abroad. 

And vainly thinks to leave behind his load; . 

But ſtraight returns; for he's as reſtleſs there, 

And finds there's no relief in open air. 

Another to his villa would retice, | 

And ſpurs as hard as if it were on fire <4 

No ſooner enter'd at his country door, 
But be begins to ſtretch, and yawn, and ſnore, 

Or ſeeks the city which be left before. $*» 
Thus ev'ry man o'erworks his weary will, . 
To ſhun himſelf, and to ſhake off his ill: | 

The ſhakiog fit returns, and hangs upon bim am. 

No . of repoſe, no hopes of eaſe 

The wretch is ignorant of his own diſeaſe ; © © 
Which known, would all his fruitleſs Weeds «ſpare $ 
For he would know the world not worth his care, 
Then would he ſearch more deeply for the cauſe 5 | 
And ftudy nature well, and nature's lars. 


Whoever, indeed, does this, will find the powers of .i if mags 
tion pleaſing to him; but whoever neglects it, will have” ways 
ſomething either real or imaginary to torment him. 
Every one knows that it is the property of a ſtrong and Tively 
imagination to magnify all that ig withia its reach, which is got 
only all that is within nature, but even beyond nature. It ddes 


not content itſelf with enhancing the woes it nd, but creates 
new 
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new ones, and ſuch as are even morally impoflible ſhould ever 
come to paſs. 

It alſo very frequently happens, that in endeavouring to avoid 
an imaginary ill, we run into a real one; and fo ſtrongly has this 
ſelf-deception ſometimes been, that all the remonſtrances made 
by our friends, or by our own reaſon, have proved ineffectual to 
—_— impreſſion imprinted on our minds merely by ſome ſud- 
| ancy. | ' ; * 

Ibe hiſtory of former times preſents us with a cloud of teſti- 
monies, that not only private men, but whole nations, have been 


ſo infatuated by ideas of their own formation, that they have 


run with the utmoſt zeal and precipitation, nay, courted the 
greateſt of miſchiefs, on no other motive than to be free from 
even the bare apprehenſion of the ſmall: and moſt inconſider- 
able, were they in reality to arrive. How mad is it to pry into 
fututity, and endeavour to diſcover what Providence, in his 
boundleſs goodneſs to us, has concealed ! 


Heav'n, from all creatures, hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent tate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know, 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ? | 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy wiſdom, would he ſkip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſpill his blood. 


The Marquis du Park, in his excellent treatiſe intitled © Rules 


for the well regulating the mind,” gives us, among many others, 


this maxim : 5 3 

& Whenever a receſs from buſineſs, or active pleaſures of the 
world, invite yon to indulge reflection and meditation, chuſe for 
their object only ſuch things as may either improve or delight: 
endeavour, as much as poſſible, to avoid all diſtraction of ideas, 
all wandering and confuſed images; for, on their being able to 
preſerve a clear, unmixed, and chearful imagination, depends, ia 
a great meaſure, the conduct of our future ations,” 

In fine, whoever gives too great a looſe to imagination, will be 
in danger of feeling its horrors as well as pleaſures; and, though 
nothing affords à ſatisfaQtion equal to that of contemplation on 
worthy objects, yet, when indulged to exceſs, becomes the very 


reverſe, and fills us with apprehenſions of diſaſters which are 


without "exiſtence. Let us, therefore, confine our cbntempla- 
tions to ſuch things as are pleaſing : let us ſtudy natura: and mo- 
ral philoſophy ; we ſhall find enough in them to entertain and 
charm the moſt extenſive mind; and, if we deſcend no lower, 
can never feel the woes of imagination, 
Vor. IV. 97. 2 X To 
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To the Printer of the WEEKLY MISCELLANY. 
CHEARFULNESS very much contributes to HEALTH. 


"HE chearful man never grows old, aad always appears to be 
=» well; for Chearfulneſs ſuſpends misfortunes, ſo that they 
are almoſt not felt, I have ſeen ſome old men labouring under 
the pains of the gout, and the infirmities of a weight of years, 
continually abſtract themſelves from their unhappy ſituation, and 


deaden their griefs, by dint of being chearful. Not a ſingle 


moment could alter their ſerenity, becauſe they had accuſtomed 
themſelves to ſmile inſtead of murmuring: they knew that com- 
plaints were a new evil added to infirmities, and that it was bet- 

ter to attract the world by a ſmiling air, than to keep it at a diſ- 


tance by a moroſe forbidding countenance, 


But it is neceſſary for us to know the ſtructure of the human 
dody, to examine that continual circulation of the bile and the 
blood, (wdoſe motion either mote or leſs regular produces either 


good or bad humaur,) before we ean underſtand how much is in 


the power of Chearfulneſs. We ſhould be acquainted how far 
cbagrins influeace the mind, and how the mind in her turn acts 
upon the organs and fibres. Moſt of the diſorders, the cauſe of 


which our phyſicians cannot diſcover, are owing to certain. filent 
_ griefs, which inſenſibly undermine the conſtitution. , This I 


learned from an eminent phyſician at Turin, who has written 
upon this ſubject ſo ably, that the publication of his work is to 


- be wiſhed for. He has proved the great ſympathy between the 
ſoul and the body, and the terrible . grief, has quer botb. 
at 


Chearfulneſs, like a new circulation, gives a freſh vigour to 


the mind and the body, We in a manner double our lives, when 
we give up ourſelves to a rational and perpetual good humour. 


There is ſo much trouble in this world, that we ought not to 


think of extirpating it, but of eluding its force, Grief and an- 


- & So» 


ger, thoſe two ſcourges of mankind, ſilently deſtro perſons of 
all conditions. Our weakneſs, which proclaims 25 | by cries 
the firſt moment of our births, and which we meet with again 
almoſt at every ftep, ſubjects us ſo much to all creatures, ah the 


leaſt croſs accident is able to undermine our frame, or burſt our 


hearts. As ſoon as ſorrow takes poſſeſſion of our — 4 how 
frequently does this happen, ) the heart becom̃ ie 
pulſe Tanguid, the animal ſpirits heavy, the blood thick, che 


thdughts contuſed, the imagination wandering, and there remains 
no more of the man than a kind of phantom.—Such are the ef- 


fects of grief ; but, when it changes into deſpair, it then Yevogrs 
_ Itſelf ; and death is ardently called for, as the only hope that fe- 
mains. But theſe unhappy effects are not to be feared, when we 


are chearful from character, fiom reaſon and refleAion, ' © 
| _ de ANECDOT 
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ANECDOTE of VACA DE CASTRO, Governor of 
PER v. 4 


"RE Spaniſh Hiſtorian, De La Vega, fays of Vacs De cl. 
tro, Governor of Peru, that he was a man of good ſenſe, 
great knowledge, and uncorruptible integrity. He was bred to 
the law; but bis ſteady adherence” to juſtice, and bis declining 
cauſes that had the appearance of bring unjoſt, evented his 
having the buſinefs or character he deſerved. » Eniþeror 
Charles V. who had received convinting proofs of his merit; pre- 
ferred him to this poſt, without advifing with uny of bis Minif- 
ters, ſaying, he would try how probity would thrive in a Hidizn 
ſoil, fince it was ſo little cheriſhed at « Spaniſh bar; and it is 
alſowed that the Spaniſh dominions in America 'never-had fach a 
Governor, either before or ſince. Upon this expedition he ven- 
_ tured with ſittle money, and but few foilowers,' yet Nis ſucceſs 
was ſurprzing; when peace being reftored, he applied to the arts 
of trade and commerce. He eſtabliſhed courts of juſtice, where 
cauſes were decided without delay with ſtrict - impartiality, He 
erected ſchools and colleges in the cities and great towns, ap- 
pointed Farned men to ſtudy the Peruvian language, and preach 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity to the people. He eaufed the old 
"colonies to be better ſettled, and new ones planted; took care to 
Rave the old mines improved, and ſach as were daily diſcovered to 
be wrought for the benefit of the Crown and the owners; and 
had the Government continued in his hands, Peru would in a 
little time have been one of the beſt regulated kingdoms upon 
earth, and more profitable to the Crown of Spain chan all its 
other domimions. But the cabals of the Miniſtry, who could 
traw no advantage from a” man whoſe conduct needed no de- 
fence,” and was above either courting or bribing them, prevailed 
on the King to erect a kind of royal audience in Peru, and to 
= wif ac power to the Commiſſioners of which it was com- 
o, immediately on their arrival, made it their buſineſs 


Tv bo — in every thing; on which he returned to 
eee not 1 dere he could do no gol. 


4 Kue Aran of the Ho Mines i in 88 by Ar. Wrarall, neh 
FORE frils's Tour through the Northern Parts of Europe. 


8 PRE mines of Danmora are .celebrated for producing the 

\: neſt iton ore in Europe, the iron of which is exported into 

ANY: country, and conſtitutes one of the moſt important ſources 

of national wealth and royal revenue. The ore is not dug, as in 

the mines of tin or coal * we have in England, but is torn 
2 A 2 up 
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up by powder. This operation is performed every day at noon, 
and is one ot the moſt tremendous and awful it is poſſible tocan- 
ceive. We arrived at the mouth of the great mine, which is 
near half an Engliſh mile in circumference; in time to be preſent 


__ ar in; Soon after twelve the firſt exploſion began. I cannot 


compare it to any thing fo aptly as fubterraneous thunder, or ra- 


ther wollies of artilicry diſcharged under ground. The ſtones 


ate throtn up by the violence of the powder to 2 vaſt heighth 
above the ſurface of the earth, and the concuſſion is fo great as 


to ſfiake the furrounding earth or rock on every fide. I ſelt a 


pleaſure, corrected with terror, as I hung over this vaſt and giddy 
hollow; to the bottom of which the eye attempts in vain to pene- 
trate- As ſoon as the exploſion was finiſhed, I determined to 
deſcend into the mine: there is no way to do this but in a large 
deep bucket, capable of containing three perſons, and faſtened 
by chains to a rope. The inſpector took no little pains to diſ- 
ſuade me from my reſolution, and aſſured me not only that the 
rope or chain ſometimes broke, but that the ſnow and ice which 
lodged” on the ſides of the mine frequently tumbled in, and de- 


ſtroyed the workmen ; nor could he warrant my abſolute fecurity 


from theſe accidents. Finding, however, that I was deaf to all 


his rempnſtrances, he provided me a chain bucket, and put two 


men into it to aecompany me, I wrapped myſelf in my great 
coat and ſtepped into the bucket : the two men followed, and 
we were let down. I am not aſhamed to own, that when 1 found 
myſelf thus ſuſpended between Heaven and earth by a rope, and 
looked down into the deep and dark abyſs before me, to which I 
could ſee no termination, I ſhuddered with apprehenſion, and half 
repented my curiolity, This was, however, a momentary ſenſa- 
tion; and, before I had deſcended 8 hundred feet, I logked 
round on the ſcene with very tolerable confpoſure. I was near 


nine miautes before I reached the bottom, it being four hundred 


and eighty feet. The view of the mine, when | jet my ſoot to 
the earth, was awful and ſublime in the higheſt degree: the light 
of the day was very fainly admitted into theſe ſubtertanean ca- 
verns: in many places it was abſolutely loft, and flambeaux ſup- 
plied its place, I ſaw beams of wood acrofs ſome part, ftom one 
nde of the rock to the other, where the miners ſat employed in 


boring holes for the admiſſion of powder, with as much uncon- 


cern as I could have felt in any ordinary employment, though 


the leaſt dizzineſs, or even à faillure in preſerv ing their equi- 
librium, muſt have made them loſe their ſeat, and daſlied 


them to pieces againſt the rugged ſurface of the rock be- 


neath. The fragments torne * the exploſion, previous to 


my deſcent, lay in vaſt heaps f all ſides, and the whole ſcene 


was calculated to inſpire a gloomy admiration in the beholder. 1 


remained 
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remained three quarters of an hour in theſe gloomy and frightful 
caverns, and traverſed every part of them which was acerſſihle, 
conducted by my guides. The weather above wa: very warm, 
but here the ice 8 d the whole ſurface of the ground, and I 
found my ſelf ſurrounded with the colds of the moſt rigorous 
winter, amid darkneſs and caves of iron. In one of theſe, | which 
ran a conſiderable way under the rock, were eight wietches warm 
Ing themſelves round a charcoal fre, and eating the little ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence produced from their miferable oecupation. They 
roſe with ſurprize at ſeeing ſo unexpected a gueſt among them, 


and | was not a little pleaſed to dry my. feet, which were wet 


with treading on the melted ice, at their fires There are no leſs 
than 1300 of theſe men conſtantly employed in the mines, and 


their pay is only a copper dollar, or 3d. Engliſh, a day. 2 2 | 


were firſt opened under the reign of John the zd, in the yea 

1580, but have only been conſtanily worked fince Chriſtine's - 
time. After having gratified my curioſity with a full view of 
theſe ſubterranean apartments, I made a ſignal for being drawn 
up, and can moſt feriouſly aſſure you I felt ſo little terror while 


reaſcending, compared to that of being let down, that I am con- | 


vinced, in five or fix times more, I ſhu::1d have been perfectly in- 
different to it, and that I could have ſolved a problem in mathe- 
matics in the bucket :==fa ſtrong is the effect of cuſtom on the 
human mind, and fo contemptible does danger or horror eme 
when familiarized 1 6 continual pens. 


— —_—_— 


The Manner in which Roman Cundetics ow . to 
| eme particular Saint. 


HE x pay nun tribute to the Saint who they make choice 
of as their Patron; and the vaſſal frequently binds him- 
ſelf and his children at leaſt, if not bis whole poſterity, to per- 
form the condition of his obligation.— The following is an ex- 


ttact of the form of ſuch a ſpititual contract, in the terms made 


uſe of in the year 1030. 


In the name of the Holy Trinity, J. G. born at 3 
and of free parents, convinced by the pious example, and fre- 
quent admonitions of the Saints, that humility is the moſt ac- 
ceptable to God of all the Chriſtian vir: ues, have determined to 
| Tet an example thereof, by devoting myſelf, both body and ſoul, 

to the ſervice of ſome one of them ; that under his ar her pro- 
tection, and through his or her aid and aſſiſtance, | may partake 
of the Divine Favour : for which purpoſe, I do by theſe pref-ats 
devote both myſelf and mySFoſterity to St. Gertrude, whom J 


bare chole as Patroneſs both of me and my family ; that by ſuch, | 


our 
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our voluntary ſervice, we may procure the pardon and remiffion 
of our. {1ns. In witneſs whereof, I do hereby, for me and my 
poſterity, promiſe and agree to pay yearly, and every year, at the 
high altar of St. Gertrude, the ſum of — —, And in order 
that no one ſhall preſume to violate our engagement, ſentence of 
Anathema has been publiſhed in the church of Nivelles, againſt 
all and every ſuch perſon or perſens as ſhall preſume to violate 
the ſame, that they may periſh with Dathan and Abiram. 
Signed at Nivelles, in the preſence of witneſſes, in the year of 
Grace 1030.“ F eee e 


Curious Account of the Eſcape of James, Duke of. You, whin 


very young, out of the Hands of the Parliamentary Officers, | 


April 20, 1648, 


T* Duke of Vork might have eſcaped from Oxford, if Sie 
George Radcliff, his Governor, would have ſuffered it, 


don, where the Duke of Glouceſter and the Princeſs Elizabeth 
had been left, when the King went to the North, The Earl of 
Northumberland was made his Governor. All reſpect was uſed: 


to him. George Howard, brother to the Earl of Suffolk, and 


Colon! Joſeph Bampheld contrived his eſcape ; the firſt carryi 
all the mefl:ges between the Duke and Bampfield, which — 
he had to do. . 2: mf 101 311 4618-1 318 
All things being prepared, the Duke of Vork ſupped at the 
uſual hour, about ſeven, with his brother and faſter, and after 
ſupper all played at hide and ſeek, with the reft ef the young 
people of the houſe ; having played at it conſtantly every night 
for about a fortnight before. The Duke uſed. to hide himfelf ia 
a place where they could not find him, for half an hour or more; 
and then he would come out to them. To prevent ſuſpicion of 
his being gone, when he really was, the Duke locked up a title 
dog, that uſed to follow him, into his ſiſtet's chamber, to prevent 


his coming after him; flipt down the back ſtairs, went into the 
innermoſt garden, and ſo into the park, out of a back door of the 
ſaid garden, of which he had a key, where Bampfield ſt aid ſor him 


| having a footman with a cloak, which the Duke put on, with a pe- 
ruke he had ready, and went through Spring Gardens, where one 


Mr. Trip ftaid with a hackney-coach, which carried them to daliſ- 
bury-houſe. Here the Duke and Bampheld went out of the 


coach, as if going in there; and Trip went with the coach into 
the city, and kept it as long as he could, at the end of the town. 


But as ſoon as the coach was gonegtbey took boat and landed gn 


the ſame ſide of the river, cloſe to the bridge, and _ to one 
| 0's, 


without a poſitive order from the King. He was carried to Lon- 
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Loo's, a ſurgeon, where they found Mrs. Murray, who had 
women's cloaths ready for him to put on. He was dreſt pteſrntly, 
and went with Bampfield to Lion-key, where there ſtayed à fout- 
_ cared barge for them. They went in down the river, the tide 

ſerving them. „ Pole oo 

But they no ſooner entered the barge than the mafter ſuſpected 
ſomething, Bampfield having told him to be there with his barge, 
and he ſhould bring a friend with him, not ſaying it ſhould be a 
woman. He thought ſomething more was in it, and was ſo 
frightened, that as they went down, he did nothing but talk with 
them, how impoſſible it was for them to paſs by the Block-houſe 


at Graveſend, without being diſcovered ; and that they bad no 
other way to get on board the ſhip that ſtaid for them at the 
Hope, but to land at Graveſend, and get a pair of oars to carry 


them down, When they debated the diſtance, and ſhewed him 
the hazard of getting a boat to carry them to the ſhip, he objeQed 
the light of the moon. He was ſoon ſatisfied fully, that his 


woman was ſome difguiſed body of great quality, For, peeping 


through a cranny of the door of the barge, where they then had 
a candle burning, he ſaw the Duke put his leg upon the table 


and pluck up his ſtockings, in ſo indecent a manner, as made him 


_ conclude what he had before ſuſpected. This confounded him 


ſo, as he told themafterwards, that he hardly knew what he did 


or ſaid; which they perceiving, thought it beſt to tell him the 
truth and truft him, knowing him to be an heactt man. So the 
_ Duke told him who he was, and aſſured him, that he would take 


care to provide for him; and, if it was not ſafe to return to Lon- 


don, to carry him to Holland. The man's mind was now ſet- 
tled. He refolved to 'paſs by the Block-houſe, without going 
aſhore; and when they came near the town, he put out the light; 


let the barge drive down with the tide ; paſſed undiſcovered by 
the Block-houſe, and got to the ſhip, a Dutch pink of ſeventy. 


tons, ly ing for them, at the upper end of the Hope. She had 
been cleared at Graveſend, where Sir Nicholas Armourer, Colonel 


Mayard, Richard Johnſon, three Gentlemen, with each a ſer- 


vant, expected them, whom Bampfield had truſted and ſent before, 
that by their help he might maſter the veſſel, if need. 

They ſet fail at break of day, with a fair wind, and anchored 
early next morning before Fluſhing, where they ſfaid, expecting 
the tide to carry them up to Middleburg. The maſter, with two 


of his four hands, went aſhore with the boat to Fluſhing, intend- 


ing to be back by the: time the water-was high enough to go ta 

Middleburgh. But © before he came back, Owen, maſter of the 

barge, who came along with the Duke, came 6:wn in a great 

fregut to the ſmall cabbin, telling them that a Parliament frigate 

was Coming in to look for them, and would be with them pre- 
5 fenily ; 
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wor 5 and that they muſt get their anchor on board and ſail for 
| 


ddleburg. He was poſitwe it was a frigate, The two ſea- 
men would not get up anchor till the maſter came back. But 
they were forced by the Gentlemen and the ſervants to do it; 
though they'faid there was not water for it, and the ſhip wald 
be loft. The ſhip proved only a merchantman, The veſſel 
Arg ewiee or chricr. But the maſter coming on hoard, and the 
vid, they got to Middleburg, before the . tide was ſpent. 
 TheEDiike landed in women's cloaths, ſtaid a | gight, went next 
mornif} to Dordrecht ; and fent Bampheld next day to. the 
Halt "to * atq aint bis ſiſter and the Prince of Orange of his 
a A a ail ro degre eloaths. He was miſſed in an 4 time, 


to 
2 | | 
74 — When he was not found, on ſearch, notice was 


'Slvehi to Whitehall and General Fairf 
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Wit her ſatire never ſparing, | 
Prudence not of judgement free. 
Each their paint with zeal mdigtanitie, „ bes 
Who muſt judge the partial cauſ? 
Wit with fancy entertzinnſgg 0 1 
Prudence at a folemn pauſe!” 20 vt 07,7: 81 


Reaſon like a ſpectre ſtarted, 36 36 4s 3 8 
Much a ſtranger to the two, Py EN 5 
From her brow inſtruction dart, = 
5 Thus I ſpeak, and ſpeak to you 332 1561488210 | _ 
Both, my children, own your duty en & 030% 
- . + bio parent whence you came” © Me NO amy 
Prudence, once my eldeſt beauty 
Wit, my new apoſtate flame. 
Muſt you, different ſchemes purſuingz, e 
Still engage in needleſs ſtrife ? 
Wi inieat on Pleaſure s run 
Prudence loft to real life, . 


nid 


nne 
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= Wit, engage in. virtue's favours ; Mn $43-we We 
30s ſhall 1 confeſe you minen 
Prudence, learn a true behaviour, 


Aud let wealth be juſtly ine. 
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Inflance of the Force of a GuiLTy Conscitnce, illaſtrated by 
tze Appearance of a ſuppoſed Ghoſt on board a Ship at Sea, © 
WI had not been four days at ſea, before an occurrence of A 
very ſingular nature broke in upon our quiet: it was a 
25. One night, when all was ſtill and dark, and the ſhip 
_ rolling in the cradle of the ſea before the wind, a man ſprung 
ſuddenly upon deck in his ſhirt, his hair erect, his eyes ſtarting 
from their ſockets, and uttered, he had cen 2 gha. After his 
horror was a little reduced, we aſked him what be bad ſeen ? He 
ſ:id, the figure of a woman dreſſed in white, with eyes flaming 


- 


fte; that ſhe came to his hammock, and ſtared him in the face; 
This we treated as an idle dream, and ſent the frantic fellow to 
his bed. This ſtory became the ſubjeR of every man's mouth, 
and the ſucceeding night produced half a dozen more terriſied 
men, to corf6borate what had happened the firſt; and all agreed 
in the ſame ſtory, that it was a woman. This plot thickening 
by time, became the obſervation of the Captain and Officers, and 
all were equally ſedulous to diſcover the cauſe, A phantom of 
this ſort rather amuſed than perplexed my mind; and when 1 
had given over every idea of diſcovering the cauſe of this ſtrange 
_ circumſtance, and the thing began to wear itſelf away—lI was 
ſurprized, one very dark night, with a ſtately figure in white, 
ſtalking along the deck! The whimſicality of the event ſtruck 
my mind that it was the ghoſt : I dropped down from the place I 
was in, to the deck on which it appeared; when it pauſed, turned 
round, and marched directly forwards ; I followed it cloſe thro' 
the gallery, and out at the head doors, when the figure diſap- 
peared ; which much aſtoniſhed me, as it was impoſſi ble for it to 
paſs me in ſo narrow à place unperceived. I then leaped upon 
the forecaftle, and aſked of the people, who were walking there, 
if ſuch a figure had. paſſed them ? They replied, No, with ſome 
emotion and pleaſure, as I had ever ridiculed the truth of this 
narrative. This night ſcene between me and the ghoſt became 
the theme of the enſuing day, At twelve o'clock, when the 
people pricked at the tub for their beef, Jack Sutton was miſling : 
the ſhip's company was muſtered, and be was not to be found. I 
then enquired of his meffmates the character of the man, and, 
after a number of interrogatories, one of them ſaid, Jack uſed to 
tell kim a number of comical jokes about his walking in his flzep, 
Now the myſtery was unravelled, and the unfortunate youth had 
walked aver-buard in his dream. But what gave confirmation, 
and even ſubſtance to the ſhadow, was the evil conſcience of the 
| friſt fellow that ſhewed ſuch ſigns of horror, who, oa enquiry, 
was fownd to be a Aagitious villain, and had mur dered a woman, 
whom he believed always haunted him; and the appearance of 
Vor. IV. 97. T7 | _ this 
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this ſeep-walker confrmed the ghoſt of the murdered fair one ; 


for, in ſuch caſes, conſcience is a buſy monitor, and ever active 
to its own pain and diſturban e.. | | 


' The Ie Method to obtain a complete Knowledge of a Prince's 
true Character. e 


O obtain a complete knowledge of any prince, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the picture of his private life be ſet to view, toge- 


ther with his public eonduct: he muſt be ſhewn with his Cour- 
tiers and domeſtics in thoſe moments when be is little obſerved : 
his character muſt be fixed by Nis letters and converſation: the 
paſſions are better difplayed by a fingle word, related as it was 

_ ſpoken, than by all the art which an Hiſtorian can uſe. Such 
an idea of memoirs is quite anſwered by thoſe of Sully: they 


alone give a juſt conception of Henry the 4th ; they repreſent 
that great Prince in his good, as well as his bad fortune; now as 


a private man, now as a King, as a warzipr, or as a politician, 


and, to come ſtill lower, as a huſband, father, or friend; and all 
told in fo affecting a manner, that the reader cannot refrain from 


takiog part in the moſt minute and indifferent incident. in his 


life, It is natural, in the reign of a Prince like Henry the 4th, 
to look for great Generals, deep Politicians, asd ſkil ful Miniſ- 


. ters ; but we are furprized to find, in one-man; the Warrior, the 
Politician, the wife manager of buſineſs, the ſteady and unbend- 
ing friend, as well as the cloſe confident, and darling of his maſ- 


ter: and it is with great probability that he is reſpected as one 


of the few Miniſters that diſcovered and practiſed the means ef 
unitiag two things, efually eonſicered in their awn nature as in- 


conſiſtent, the encreaſe of the King's revenue, and the relief of 


the people, by an infinite number of views, fehomes and regala- 
tions, of atmoft every kind : nor were theſe labouts all his efforts 
for the public good, as he conſtantiy inculeated the-plaineit 


maxims of the moft uſeful morality dy the maſt juſtifiable rules, 


— <>» 


STANZAS written n CHRIST MAS DAT, I 


| thoſe of politics derived from truth. 


— — n - 4 Us th. 


— 


— 
—— . — 
” 


775. 
VI HILE Britain's ſons, with feaft and log, 
The gloomy day beguile, | toy 
With wine the hoars of night prolong, . 


And make old winter ſmile: 


While 
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While cards and mirth, and muſic wake 
The heart of man to joys, 

And all the general good partake, 
Which A ee an hearts employs; 


Do gay how beyond th' Atlantic tide, 


The wretched hours are ſpent, 
Where trade in triumph uſ'd to ride, 
_ Health, plenty, peace, content: 


Where manline(s, with open arms, 9 

And virtue with her lore, „ 
Has 'courted beauty's n 5 charts, 

On freedom's lateſt TE 


| Where fie region's ling train 
In various forms advance, att 
Free from the rigid Jaws of Spain, 
Or monkiſh rules of France, 


why, when thus on Britain's iſle 
| The chearful hours are ſpent, 
Should half her empire ceaſe to ſmile, 
Wich rage internal rent 


Britons for * — time be wiſe, 
| _ _ Your friends, your brethren fave ; 
Nor let whole nations eloſe their eyes 

In one untimely . 


dT Gb 17 x 
* Fa  FIS & 4 J 


On SELF-APPROBATION, 


\F all intelleQual pleaſures, Lord Shafteſbury obſerves, that 


Seif-approbation, that ſup-ſhine of the ſou), is the greateſt 


end meſtlatting ; the eye is not fo ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the 

eat with hearing: the pleaſures of the imagination, tho' great, 
affect but a ſmall part of mankind ; and as our faculties decline, 
they looſe their reliſh ; but Self-approbation, from early youth 
to decrepid old age, is a continual ſource of joy. 


| 45 Account of @ CHARITABLE ESTABLISHMENT at Liſbon, 
HE hoſpital called the Houſe of Mercy, at Liſbon, breeds 
” hondeed young women, relieves priſoners, maintains decayed 


up fixty boys, and portions at ſtated times more than an 


2Y2 perſons 


— — 
22 — — — 2 — 
—— }Q@_ 


_ 
— — — 
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perſons incapable of begging, and aſſiſts families who are clad 
to let their wants be publickly known, It receives all . 
of whatever / nation or religion. Nor is the charity confined to 
the ſick, or to thoſe who meet with caſual misfortunes, as 
broken” Thabo, blindneſs, &c. but extends to naturals, lunatics, 


and foundlings.— This may be juſtly —— a re gg founda- 
tion, a real Houſe of Mercy. 


863 =y 


— 


ANEEDOTE if Marſhal T URENNE. 


NOMING tome one night he fell into the hands of . 

- who ftopped his coach near Paris. On his promifing them 

one hundred Louis d'ors to let him keep a ring of a great deal 
leſs value, they returned it; and one of them had the E 


to go to his houſe next day, and in the midit of a great c 


pany to whiſper him, and demand the perſarmance of his * 
miſe. He ordered the money to be paid; and before he related 
the adventure, let the robber have time to eſcape ; ſayings that 
an honeſt man ſhould never break his word, though given to 
knaves. — _ Did he do "gw or wrong 


* ——— 


— 


expreſſed. 


HE delight of miſers, the fixth dener in the alphabet, and 
three bazley corns. | 


2. Day's oppoſite, two thirds of a receptable fot travellers, and 
a blaſt of wind, 


3. Three fourths of a fiſh, 3 ſnare. 


4. The half of a rector, and a diſtemper dc&ruQtive to 8 
A colour, and a joint of veal. 


4 A merry fellow, with part of his wig. len If + 
7. Therefort of wild beaſts, a meaſure, and cee dt of . 


miſtake. 


8. Iſlands. 


9. A meadow, and four-ſevenths of a town in | Hampſhire, 
Io. A pulſe, anda er hay; 


— 1 


r 


ol Fs of B O0OKk s, eee 1 


Ts of a countryman, and an hundred wright multi- 
pli vol. of 


2. A river in Italy, and the half of 2 look. 
3- Three-fifth of a liquid, and the half of a garde. 


4. Four- 
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Four ſixths of a fareign plant, and ditto of a denise. 
5 An univerſal defire, and a common ſurname, _ 

6.: The ſirname of a man; the ocean, and Diana's la. P 
1 Four elevenths of a prodigal, and a common addreſs, 


— . A quadruped, and a * * conſidered a6 the 

greateſt affront. | 5 
9. A merchant, 34M jo $ooH ion; ic 
10. A Lover, 


11. Magnificent, myſelf, and a connubial pledge. 


12. The faireſt part of the creation, the half of 2 chattering 
os 10 ICONS of a periodical number. 


— v - — 
| . f ; ro 
F 4 — 41 * — * 4 . 
* 6 1 " 
— — rr \ Ss : » 9 | 1 „ — 
N * v , \ : 
1 — *  þ ＋ 7 P 
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AT azar for th Contributors to the Mvs EUM, by W. Lilo 


PART of a voracious beaſt, ad what we all admire, 
An unruly member. 


A fam'd Knight roafted. 
Ones fourth of the ſymbol of innocence. 
A riding Doctor. 
An implement uſed by taylors. 
An empire. 
A pair of Juno's young poultry. 
The ſymbol of fearfulneſs. 
A Weich rabbet. | 
What's above given is for you to eat .- 
Next for ſome liquor to make it compleat : 
A muſical note reverſed. 
An inſect and a conſonant. 
T wo-fixths of nothing, and a colour revers'd. 
A door-keeper. 
The ſailor's deſire in a ſtorm, alſo the name of a city. 
The name of an iſland, likewiſe the diverſion of a ſhew, 


— — 


— IS —— 


Anfier, by W. Lieſon, to the 2 Enigma inſerted November 25. 


BY PRINTING we our arts diſplay ; 
Dis oft our ſtudy night and day. 


* We have received the like anſwer from M. mae, 


4 by hs ſame, to the ſecond Enigma zem November 25. 


AN's life is WIND, this world a troubled ſea ; 35 
So we, like ſhips, are toſs d about each Gay ; ; 


With 


_ cular CDA, deicribe the para- 


By ſo that CE wil! bei CD==4 AC; 
. whener it is evident that the fide EC 


fore, by trigonometry, as 1: : 4 ra- 
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With deadly ſorrows cempaſſed around, 
And until death there will no reft be found. 


drfwer, by J. Smith, of Bridgwater, to W. Wood's Queſtion» 
inſerted October 28. 


E 


RAW AB at pleaſure, and on the 
middle thereof erect the perpendi- 


bela ADB, and draw the ta 
AE, which will meet CD produced in 
is to AC in the ratio of 4 to 1. There- 


dius: the tangent of the angle * ele- 
vation 75 deg. 58 min, 


*,* We have received the like anſwer from W. Jones. 


* by James N to J. 8.77 der Lit of Fi, | 
inſerted Deeember 2. 


Almon, Trout, Skait, Maid, Sole, Cod, Turder, Hotlybut, 
Carp, Conger, Dory, Teach. | 


* We have received the like anſwer from T. e ch 


aur, by John Hand ford, of Law; 1 M. Jeffery? 5 © 


inſertod December 16. 


FOR my my recreation and amuſement, one night, 
To my ſtudy I being retir'd, 


The Miſcellany I took, my thoughts to delight, 
The book which I always admir'd, _..-. 
M. Jeffery's 


f 
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M. Jeffery's Enigma came firſt to my ſight ; 
In anſwer to. which let me tell, 

His meaning's a TEA KETTLE, the women's deligbt; | 
So, Ladies, L bid you fare well. 


* * We have received the like anſwers from W. N. and 
W. Taten. ; 


—_——— 


— — — ; * — — — 


PY 
n—_ 


—"—_ by W. T RY + Southmolron, to the two Enigmas 
in ſer ted Oftober 14. 


THERE. ne'er a man upon the earth 
That can be greater bleſt 
Than he that keepeth REASON® and CONTENT- A 
_ MENT t in his breaft, 


* Firſt Enigma. . Second Enigma. 


8 by the ſame, to the firſt Enigma inſerted Ottcher 21. 


IE Enigma I read one night by a taper, 
Then I 12 the anſwer muſt be a NEWS- PAPER. 


QUESTIONS, by MI. Noiworthy... 


FivE n (viz. A, B, C, D, and E,) have ne ; 

4050l. which they divide in fach fort that halt of the hare 
of A ts equal ſeverally to one fourth of the ſhare of B, one fifth 
of C, one ſixthof D, one eighth of E. Now the queſtion i is, what 
Was the Hare of each merchant ? 


r 


— — 


SUPPOSE A and B fire eff 2 2 cannon each at the ſame place; 
A fires. north by weft 37. 5 minutes, and B. north caſt by north 
30 minutes, The bearing and diltance of the two balls ate re- 
guired ? | 


On M:0 N . 


Mestre good the love of money Wini 
ES This ey'n the wile confeſs: 
Dutt then, like other uſeſul th! vgs, 
Tis fatal in exceſs. 


0 —_S ti. ad 


2 


In 


In ev'ry rank, in ev'ry poſt, 
The heroes of the day 
Are thoſe who rob their country moſt, 
And on her vitals prey. 
Wreiches! They never ſtand to think, 
For thinking they deteſt, 
That they themſelves muſt with her fink, 
With each his feather'd neſt. 
Where rothiog's done Yavert the curſe 
Of ruin to the ſtate, 
It can't be diftant, and what's worſe, 
*”T will have deſerv'd its fate. 
A dirty, ſtupid rage for pelf, 
Has doom'd the nation's fall, 
While ev'ry man is for himſelf, 
The * for them all. 
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Jar uſeful to all who me underſtand ; 
And then you condema me telling of lies; 


And tho” your attire may be very neat, 


An anſwer now, in terms that's plain, 
The thing that 1 do really mean. 


Fon 8 


Ax = N | l G MA, & T. H. W I Plymoneh, 


| I ſpcak not with tongue, but ſhew by hand ; 
And ſometimes by me you are deceiv'd by your eyes, 


And tho' you condemn me, you wont me diſdain ; 
And from my good company you will not refrain. 


Without me you are not the buck that's compleat. 


WHAT is that ſyren, whoſe enchanting ſong 
Draws the unthinking multitude along? 

That feeds with faithleſs hopes, and flatters ſtill 

The poor deluded wretch ſhe means to kill ? 

Men call her falſe, inconſtant, cruel, vain, 

Yet ſeek her favours with unweary'd pain. 

Th' unhappy bear her frowns, {till led away 

With expectation of a better day. 

Th' ambitious court her ſmiles; only the wiſe 

Do her and all her gilded pomp deſpiſe: 

For all that, ſhe preſents more light, we find, 

Than air or froth; more wav Ting than the wind. 

A fairy kingdom, a fantaſtic good; 

Remote, alluring ; nothing nearer view'd. 


As i i d W. Lis 


* 
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The ForTunArTE 11 71. 


r 


" 
W ſucceeded to an ale fortune, His taſte led him to 
BY I Ys prefer the pleaſures of à rural life to the noiſy and 


LEES in the metropolis. As he was one day furveying 
his reapers, amongſt the poor people who came to glean after 
them, he obſerved a young woman, whoſe mother came a firan- 
er into the patiſh, and had lived there for nine ot ten years, with 


no other family than this daughter, who was now about ſixteen, 


and fo handfome, that ſeveral young farmers in the neighbour- 
_ admired, and, if the had had a little money, would pro- 

dbly have been glad to have married her. She dreſſed, like the 
other coutrtry girls, in a coarſe ſtuff gown; and ſtraw hat; yet 


wore appear becoming. | 
Mt. B could not avoid taking e of her genteel ſhape 
and elegant motions, but her modeſty pevented his having a full 


view of her edunterance. He enquired who ſhe was, and, as 


nobody could Swe mich account of her, (becauſe neither he 


nor her mother went out amongſt their neigh! .0urs,) he one eve- 


ning, as ſhe returned home, followed ber at a diſtance up a Wince 


ing valley to the cottage where ſhe and her mother lived, Ic 
ſtands by a wood de, ar 4 diſtance from the village, near a lonely 
farm-houſe, which is the only neighbour they have. 

The *Squire hung his horfe at the gate; and went in, where he 
found the old gentle woman (for fo-the was called by the viltayers) 
knitting fome ſtockings, and furveying with pleaſure thi: pro- 
duce of het daughter's labour, The hoife was very plainly 
fernifhed ; but the + Squire was furptized- to fee an handſome 
barpfichord, which took up half the room, and ſomes mufic 


books lying mon wah other books moe for young ladies to 


read. 


Vol. IV. 98. 2 4 Iabella 


EXX KAN the county of —— lived Mr. Belford. who 


Ys diſſipated ſcenes of amuſement that-are-to-be found 


ſhe had a manner of dreſſing herſelf, which made every thing ſhe 


—< A/T I IIS. — 


— ——__ —— ä xßxt:᷑i! — ———— 
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Iabella (which was the name the young woman went by) 
bluſhed up to her ears when ſhe ſaw the Squire come in, and, 
making a courteſy, retired into another room. He made a ſhort 
apology to the mother for his intruſion ; but ſaid, he was ſo 


ſtruck with her dau . s appearance, that his curioſity would 


not ſuffer him to reſttill he had made ſome enquiries about her, as 


| there was ſomething in her manner that convinced him ſhe muſt 


haue bad a different education from what uſually falls to the lot 


of young women in that humble ſphere of life, 


The mother told him they had lived better formerly, but had 


been reduced by misfortunes ; that, however, by her daughter's 


induſtry and her own work, they contrived to live very comfort- 
ably in their preſent ſituation. As ſhe did not ſeem inclined to 
be more communicative, the Squire took his leave, but not with- 
out offering her a handſome preſent of money; which, to his 


ſurprize,-ſhe abſolutely refuſed. 


The next day Iſabella appeared again in the field, and was as 
intent upon her gleaning as uſual. The Squire could not keep 
his eyes off her; and, having now a pretence for enquiring after 
her mother, entered into ſome further diſcourſe with her, and 
found ſhe expreſſed herſelf ſo properly, and diſcovered ſo much 


good ſenſe and delicacy, that her perſonal charms appeared to 


much greater advantage by the beauty of her mind; and, in 
ſhort, the Squire became quite enamoured of this rural damſel. 
After two or three days he went again to her mother, and 
begged, with the moſt earneſt importugity, to be further informed 
of her ſtory, and by what accident ſhe had been brought to ſub- 


mit to her preſent obſcure way of life; far that be was greatly 


intereſted in her's and her daughter's welfare, and hoped it might 
be in his power (if ſhe would give him leave) to make their ſitu- 
ation ſomewhat more agreeable to them than it could poſſibly be 


whilſt both ſhe and her daughter were forced to l hard for a 


ſubſiſtence. 


There appeared ſo much ſincerity and modeſty in the young 
gentleman's manner, that the mother could nat . avoid gratifying 


| his curioſity. She then told him, that her huſband had enjoyed 


a genteel place under the Government, and by bis care and fru- 


gality bad ſaved a conſiderable fortune; but that, not being in 


the ſecret, he had Joſt the whole in the iniquitqus project of, the 
South-Sea, the ſhack of which had proved fatal to his. health, 
and he died a few years after, leaving her and this one daughter 

who was then about fix years old) without any ſupport but what 

e could raiſe by the Cale, of a few jewels, which did not amount 
to three hundred pounds. To avoid the flight of my former ac- 
quaintance, (continued the) I retired into this part. of the coun- 


Uy, 


| tention ; but, upon hearing the name of 
ven! (eries he) is it poflible you ſhould be the widow of that 


_ diftrefs,” Mr. B 


Mr. B 
of his generous propoſal, Iſabella, whoſe heart was ſenſible of 
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try, (where I was pretty ſure I ſhould not be known, and' have 

taken the name of Fairfax, for my real name is ——— © 
The young Squire heard this ſhort account with an eager at- 

-—, Good Hea- 


worthy man Mr, ————, to whom our family is under the 
greateſt obligations, as I have often heard my father declare, who 
always lamented that he never could hear what was' become of 
you and your daughter, and I am cettain would have been ex- 
tremly happy in an opportunity of ſhewing his gratitude to the 
family of his worthy friend ! I hope; however, that happineſs is 
referved for me, But (continued the Squire) did not you know 
that my father had purchaſed this manor, and that he was the 
friend of your late valuable huſband ?” * Why (replies Mrs. 
Fairfax) my time is ſo conſtantly taken up with the inſtruction of 
my daughter, and with the buſineſs neceſſary for our ſupport, 
that I converfe but little with our neighbours; and though L 
may have heard that a Mr, had purchaſed the manor, 
and know that my dear Mr. Fairfax (fo I call him) had a friend 
of that name, yet I never thought that your father was under any 


further obligations to affiſt his friend's diſtreſſed family, than many 


others were, from whom I never received the leaſt act of friend- 
ſhip, though I knew they had it in their power to alleviate our 
then told Mrs, Fairfax, that he hoped 
there were various ways by which he could render their fituation 
more happy than it ſeemed to be at preſent ; but that there was 


only one way by which he could do it with complete ſatisfaction 
to himſelf; which was, with her permiſfion, by laying himſelf 
and his fortune at her daughter's feet, which he ſhould do with 
— pfeaſure. 


rs. Fairfax was aſtoniſhed at ſo generous an offer; but de- 


fired the young gentleman not to engage in an affair of ſo much 


importance, and to confider thoroughly how he could fupport the 


raillery of his acquaintance, and perhaps the reſentment of his 
friends, which he might reaſonably expect from fo imprudent an 


alliance. Mr. B 


— replied, that he was his own maſter; 


that he was fufliciently acquainted with Ifſabella's perſonal 
charms, and would rely upon Mrs. Fairfax's care of her educa- 
tion for every other accompliſhment ; and ſhould think himſelf 
completely happy, if the propoſal proved agreeable to the young 
Jady's inclinations. 


Mrs. F airfax immediately ſent for her daughter, and, upon 


s leaving them together, ſhe with joy informed her 


his merit, after a ſhort courtſhip conſented to accompany him to 


the altar, The old lady would not be prev ailed on to forſake her 


 & 3 little 
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liczle, cottage. by the wood-ſide; but was, by the generqſity of 
her ſon -1g-law, enabled to keep a ſetvant, and his coach was (ent 
almoſt every day to fetch ber to his houſe. ——As a compliment 
to bis Lady, Mr. B-—— every year gives his reagers à dinner 


out, in the field the day they begin harveſt, and agother at the 


has), by way of harveſt-home. | 


ö 5 , $ 5 1 15 T : * _— I * 
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An 4caunt of paſſing the Pyrenean Mountaigs, ia a Letter from « 


Gentleman who has lately pajjed them. 


Wo % io $4 LOS BY 


lauſible poſt- maſter, io give him thirty-ſix livres for this day's 
Poufhzy, but ſubject to no other expence: however, juſt as I was 


ſetting out, the driver, who ſeemed firſt couſin to one of his 


mules, reminded me of the neceſſity of hi ing men to avoid the 


danger of the rivers, &c. A freſh demand, which not only vexed 


me, but led me to ſuſpect that the whole was a falſe alarm,, as 
well as a great impoſition ; I therefore-determined to truſt to my 
own little ſkit}, and the ſtrength and ſteadinefs of my fatthtul 


and ſturdy horſe, to enter into the kingdom of Spain in the fame 


manner I had c:offed that of France; and accordingly left Per- 
pignan between ſcven and eight o'clock, and, "Ger ecthe a flat 
good road about twelve miles, having the ſnow-capped mountains 
full in front, and appearing very near, I arrived at 'Boulou, the 


llt towa in France, fituated at the foot of thoſe hills I hady(to 
ule,a fea phraſe) been %o long in fight, and in chace of, Upon | 


my entering that miſerable-appearing town, I, was acegſted by a 


number of deſperate looking fellows, Who rather claimed, than 


elbe my permilion, to conduct my chaiſe through the water z 


for 


- r 
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for there it is where the river is deepeſt, and moſt rapid: but I 
declined their ſervice, till I had reconnoitered the enemy; which, 

upon a nearer view, convinced me there was much more danger 
of being politely tipped into the river by thoſe Savages, (for ſuch 
all the petit monde are in that part of France,) than of getting 
over ſafely unafſilted, I therefore with difficulty, and the argu- 

ment of a doyvle-barre] piitgl, which I held in my hand, made 
them take their's off my chaiſe, and then, without danger or 
diticulty, paſſed the river ; rapid indeed, but not deep, though at 
other times, and after heavy rains, it certainly muſt be both; for 
there were many ſtrong marks, on both fides the road, * 
convinced me that the heavy rains which had fallen about a month 


before, had poured in violent torrents down the mountains, with 


the melted ſnow. All, however, was now calm, and the coun- 


try beautiful; and 1 could perceive many fertile plantations and 


houſes, fituated in hollows between the ridges of ſnow, while all 
the lower parts were covered with plantations of vines, and 


_ warmed by a very hot fun, After croſſing the riyer, we began to 


wind in between the hills, in a road rough enough, and ſre- 
quently croſſed the fame river in ſhallow water; but che beauties 
of nature on each five amply compenſated fur the badneſs of the 
road, till we began to aſcend the mountains, over which it is ex- 
cellent, made at a prodigious expence, and ſupported in many 
places by bridges and arches of extraordinary workmanſhip, and 
adorned on both ſides with the moſt pictureſque and romantic 
rude ſcenes of nature which can be imagined, but not deſcribed ; 

and here and there, in the vales beneath, were little babitations, 
ſo delightfully ſitbhated, and f., maynificently watered by the caſ- 
cages guſhing from the rocks above, that, till one ſees the wreiched 
inhabitants, one would wiſh io be a Pyrencan peaſant. In a few 
hours we reached Bel, grade, a fortreſs ſituated on the utmoſt 
length of the Pzrenezns ; near which is erected, on the road-fide, 
two pillazs, one 'of which bears the arms of Spain, the other of 


| France. 


— — = — 


: Brom a JOURNAL of the 1 8 Pra in 1772, 1773. 


1774, and 1775, on a Diſcovery to the Southern Hemiſphere. 
io a JOURNAL of the AnvenTuRe's Voyage in the Years 
1772, 1773, and 1774, Cc. One Volume Octavo. 


ROM the Journal of this voyage we learn, that the Reſolu- 

tion and Adventure failed in company from Plymouth the 

13th of July, 1772, and on the 3oth of Auguſt following an- 

ted in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. On the 22d 

of November, +77 2, both * took their departure I the 
pe, 
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Cape, i in order to proſecute the intended di ſcoveries, Aﬀter » Va- 
rious adventures in thoſe unfrequented ſeas, the ſhips parted com- 
; and on the 15th of March, 1774, the Adventure caſt an- 
char at the Cape of Good Hope, 4 on the 1 5th of July fol 


hored ſafe at Spithead. 

| os be Reeluin continued her diſcoveries in the South Seas 
till tbe 21ſt of March, 177 5, when ſhe moored in Table Bay, at 
the Cape of. Good Hope, and on the 31ſt of July following 45 
rived at Spithead. From this Journal the following account 
of an iſland viſited by the Reſolution is ſelected: 

March 13, 1774. Wind off ſhore, founded and bound 
ground at 91 fathom red and white firm corally ſand. Lat. 2 i 


deg. 64 min. 1-half. At four hoiſted the cutter out, and ſe 
— on ſhore to look for good anchorage. At five the returne 
_ with news, that at the diſtance of five miles from the iſland there 
was fafe anchoring, Qn board the boat came one of the natives, 
a man of a middling ſtature, curiouſly tataowed from head to 
| foot. His language was different from that of any of the iſfan- 


ders they had yet "Viſited ; fo that he was no otherwiſe under- 


ſtood by the Indian, nor by any other man on board, except by 


ſiens. The iſland had no very promiſing appearance on their 


approach towards it; they could fee indeed, at the diftance of fix 
or icyen miles up the country, a number of boules but ho Cocoa- 
nut, or other large trees; no beautiful plantations, ſuch as they 
ſaw on the iflands of Middleburg and Amſterdam ; but a low le- 
vel green within land, defended from the fea by crags and rocks 
near the ſhore. The wind Mill proving contrary, they caſt an- 
chor where directed. | 

14. The Captain ordered the pinnace to "be hoiſted out, ü 
the great and ſmall cutters to be manned; and he, attended b 

bis chief . and wen rs! by. Mr. 9 wear” on 


n 


to hand, and again came to an anchar about two miles from . 
ia 40 tachom water, Several of the natives came on board, the 
greae:t part of whom ſwam from the ſhore, and a few came in 
weercbed candes, old and rotten, and fo ſmall, that three people 
could barely ſit in them: they were indeed of a pretty conſtruc- 
tion, but the materials were the worſt they had ever ſcen made 
ufc of; not was it eaſy to conceive how, or where.they procured 
tae materials, as no trees were to be ſ-ea on the iſland, even by 
thoſe who were ſent to ſurvey it. Canoes, indeed, ſeemed ils 

| neceſſary, as hardly any fiſh were to be ſeen upon the coaſt ; from 
w hence it is imagined that the natives live wholly upon fowls and 
vegetables, no four- footed animal being meationed in any 0 of the 
relations. 


Tue 
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The 3 on board made ſigns that they wanted proviſions, 
and ſhewed them ſeveral articles; ſuch as nails, beads, lookiug- 
_ glaſſes, knives, ſciſſars, and the like, which they made ſigns that 
they would give to them in exchange: they alſo ſhewed them 
ſome linen, and Otaheite cloth. They preferred the linen, de- 
cauſe it was White; and indeed any thing of that cologr feerned 

to pleaſe them beft, The chief articles they brought to ſell were 
fawls, ſweet potatoes, a few plantains, and fome bananas; but 
fruit, as well as other proviſions, were in no great plenty among 
them. The Chiefs, on their firſt coming on board, brought five 
or {ix fowls ready barbicued, as preſents to the Captain, who in 
return loaded. them with trifles of ſmall value, with which they 


were exceedingly pleaſed, The men were of the middle ftature, 


firong, and apparently healthy: they were naked above and be- 
law. the middle, and had only a kind of broad net- work girdle to 
ſurround the waiſt, The women were covered with a garment 
from head to foot, and were beſides painted with a variety of co- 
lours, ſuch as orange, red, yellow, and white, They approach 
the.neareſt to the New Zealanders in habit and appearance of any 
people they had yet ſeen. Thoſe who came on board hed no 
arms; but the party that was ſent out to reconnoitre the country, 
found arms amangft them that were very different in every re- 
ſpect from the arms of the iſlanders in the tropical regions. They 
remarked likewiſe a peculiarity that was very ſingular: under 
their hair, which was in general ſhort and bulhy, they thought 
hey perceſved ſomething uncommon about their ears; and, 
upon examination, they found them of an aſtoniſhing length, but 
o nicely wrapped up, by means of the griſtles being taken _ 
that they appeared rather like ſmall flatted chitterlings than ears ; 
1 when they came to be unfolded, our journaliſt ſays he 8 5 
ed one of them full five inches She a half long. Their houſes, 
or rather huts, were very mean, and covered all over, except a 
ſmall hole to creep in at, which ſerved them for door, window, 
and chimney. They were the greateſt thieves they met with in 
their whole voyage; and it was found neceſſary to ſhoot one 
thief, to preſerve the Tives of many others. Indeed the people 
wete ready enough to ſhoot them, a common ſailor no more re- 
garding the life of one of thoſe poor creatures who had filched 
from him a nail, than a countryman would regard the life of a 
fox that was robbing his hen · rooſt. 
W ben the Reſolution arrived at this iſland, ſhe was nr 
in want of water; but of water the ified was in want too. 
dug a well; but that afforded only a brackiſh bad · taſted 
ſupply, ſuch as they met with at the iNands of Middleburgh and 
ſterdam ; nor when they had ranged the ifland through, could 
they meet with any better: yet the natives did not ſeem to regret 
the 
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the want of water, though they were deſtitute of cocoa- On the 
milk of which the tropical iflanders drink in its ſtead. 

The arms which the waterers obſerved in their 40e Bute 
ſpears of a ſubſtance and ſhape wholly of their own invention; 
and other weapons they had curionſly wronght im the forms of 
fiſhes, birds and men. They had alſo them engine: for 
throwing ſtones, ſome of which they made ole of ine finniſh 
they had with a patty of marines; NN FN * 


Ig ſurveying the iſland, the gentlemen on bird hide . | 
properly idols, hit 
— riſe to the fabulous reports of the firſt diſtoveretrsg who ga, 


fity to viſit thoſe famous ſtatues, or more 


out that on this iſland the y had ſeen men ftom ewebve tot 


feet high. Upon etamining theft idols, it appeared indved — 
by what powers they had been raifey, o dy what at 
fabricated; for whether the materiale of which they we eu med 


wonderful 


be natural or fictitious, theſe effects are myſtet dus If not ſtone 


they are as hard as ſtone; and, if ſtone, they maſt bars been 
r a 


hewen from one folid block; for our 
the ſmalleſt ſeam or joining. The moſt- probable eb 
that they muſt at firſt have been cempoſed & 


ment, which, when dry, conſolidate inte . hard ſebſnee:; 


which every way aſſumed the 'coloitr and corfbence wFhſtdhe ;* 
but then, as theſe pebple have neither letter Teaffolds,: nor wo 


any miterials upon the iſland, by which ſuen d αοο ννů e 


conſtructed, the queſtion: rebuts,' how hes idee de u. 5 


ſpended, ot more property ſuppotted, while he ap 
tering, and afterwards i d the ists 


that remains to de explained. — Phe eee mee, yarn 7 


continued upon the iſland; neceffarily; to lea 


things unobſerved which deſerved notice ad 96” ' & peophe 


by their ſnuation, on a ſpeck of land wet mite: to ws eto vr 
fifteen leagues in circumferetice; and at Jeaſt a thrufund üben 


from an; K known i — well be de wot 
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| ANECDOTES 7 EEONARDO DA ve e 


PAINTER, 


1 103. 1 aq TIL. NW 


|, EONARDO DA VINCI mey be regarded W hy 
rentine Painter who reduced to certain ruleg the aof pints » + 
ing which Cimabue had re- eſtabliſhed in that eity in 1240. He wos 


born in the year 1445, in the Chateau de V. 


which belonged to his father, Pietro de Vincy;. who was: nobly 3 
deſcended, That taſte for alt the arts u ich he had frotr gature - 
having ſhewn itſelf * r he was placed. at Fleene * 


with" 


ſeparate — . 
put together by piece mealz and then plaiſtered oer with w e 


eier ave . 
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with Adrea Verchio, who was the maſter of Perugino. Scarce 
was Leonardo entered into this ſchool}, than he painted an Angel 
in a picture of the baptiſm of our Lord, by Andrea Verochio 3 
which was ſo perfect, and fo ſuperior to the other figures, that his 
maſter, chagrined at being excelled by ſo young a painter, from 

that time renounced the pencil. "ED | 
After theſe firſt ſtudies, Leonardo thought himſelf qualified to 
commence maſter. He quitted Andrea, and went to Milan, 
where he became ſkilful in all the parts of painting. With great 
taſte, and a ſurprizing genius, he had a ſolid judgement, and a 
profound fpeculation. 'To theſe he added. a knowledge of many 
_ ſciences, His defgns were correct; his exprefons lively and 
ſpirited z his touch delicate and light, and his finiſhing exact. 
The Duke Sforza, of Milan, who had invited him to that city, 
placed him at the head of the academy of painting which he had 
eſtabliſhed there. This Prince, to diſplay the talents of Leo- 
nardo, commanded. him to paint an Holy Supper in the Refectory 
of the Convent of the Dominicans at Milan. The heads of the 
Apoſtles were ſo beautiful, that he could not deſign any thing 
more perfect for that of Chriſt, which is left unfiniſhed ; and not 
conceiving thing ſuſkciently hideous to repreſent Judas, he 
drew the head ef the Prior of the Convent, a man very diſa- 
greeable, who perſecuted him inceſſantly to finiſh this work, He 


would willingly. have followed the example of the Grecian pain- 


ter Timanthes ; who, in the facrafice of Iphigenia, unable to ex- 
preſs the grief of her father Agamemnon, covered his face, that 
it might be left to the imagination of the ſpectators.— Thus it is 
that a painter, who is at the ſame time a poet, would act. Pouſſin 
has done the ſame in the death of Getmanicus. 
After à conſiderable ſtay at Milan, where he was preſented to 
Louis the zatb, when that Prince viſited this city, Leonardo re- 
turned to Florence in 1500. The Senate employed him imme- 
diately to paint in concert with Michael Angelo the great hall of 
the Council of Florence. Fired by a noble emulation, they ſe- 
parately executed thoſe famous cartoons which are ſo much ſpoken 
of in the hiſtory of painting, and which have inſtructed all the 
| painters who have followed them. The difputes concerning 
painting, which Leonardo had with the great Michael Angelo, 
whilſt they worked together in this hall, greatly inſtructed Ra- 
phael, who was then twenty years old, and Michael Angelo 
twenty - nine. | | | | 

Leonardo accompanied the Duke Julian de Medicis to Rome 
at the elevation of Leo the 1oth, in 1513. This Pontiff de- 
manded. a picture of him; and ſceing him employed in diſtilling 
oils and preparing herbs for a varniſh, This man (id he) will 
aever ſiniſb any thing, ſinct he prepares for the end of bis wark befor. 

VoI. IV. 98. 3 3 . he 
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he beg ins it. In truth, be never rpainted a picture without leaving 
his part of it perfect: but theſe uncertainties proceeded 
ſwlely from the excellence of his taſte, always diſcontented that 

His hand eould not arrive at that perfection with which his ge- 
mus had formed the plan of his fubject. No one ever laboufed 
ſo much tv arrive at the ſummit of perfection, and t6 exprefs the 

paſſions of the foul with preciſion. "Perſuaded that he ſhould ac- 
"qitire the eſteem of men of genius, he made extraordinary fudies 
to move the imaginations of the ſpectators. Nothing” eſcaped 
bim: be carried at his girdle tablets, on which he ſketched hat- 
ever patticutar heads he met withal ; and he followed, even to 
the place of punifhment, the condemned imd that he might 
examine cutt fully the impreflions which the proſpect of att im- 
mediate death produced on their countenantes. catried his 
ſcruples fo far, as not to put N his pictures any 45 
were rot abſolutely neceflary : he gave to every thin 
character, and the fire of his imagination elevated hi! 105 
the bighe# degree. By ſeeking thus to pleafe men of — | 
he neglected the part of colouring, which would bave alfo ub 
jected to him the real connoifleurs, = 

This painter expreſſed all the minutiz of nature. This ex- 

actnefs could only bave been corrected by ſtudying the antique 
figures; but he never confaſted them. His colvburing” is not 
good; ; the reds approach the colour of Jees of wine, and 4 violet 
Tint runs through the whole of his pictures, which deſtroys the 
union. By dint of finiſhing his works, they became diy, and 
the colours are hard, Sandraat reports that Leonarda was too 
ſtow in the execution of his pictures, and that Ye employed four 
years in painting the portrait of one woman. He procured buf- 
foons and muſicians to enliven thoſe whom be painted. Leo- 
natdo Knew that a work could not be too much medtated before 
it was expofed to the public eye; and that according 90 Fe, 
Neſcit vox miſſa reverti. 

Anatomy, in which he has made ma ny bude, oetticntarly i in 
that of horſes, was very familiar to him; ant tfiere are many 
defigns of his on phyſiognomy. His treatife on painting is a 
finiſhed piece, and ought to be regarded as 2 "ſource from from which 
much is to be drawn. bo Em | 
| Leovardo was a great architect; a proof hne e gave at 
Piia, by turning the channel af the 4 to conduct i: to Flo- 
rence, By his fkill in bydraulics, he made the canaFwhith con- 
veys the waters of the Adda to Milan, an enterpize till then 
ſuppoſed inipratticable, He carried roads over the mountains, 
which he knew how to level. Some works of feulpture alſo 
pruceeded from his hands, among others a model for an equeſ- 
trian figure; but ke made.it fo large, that it could never be caſt 

in 


175 the 

the Cordelieis of Blois, to whom the gave a fine copy of it. 

ral Theſe wor of his, which are to be ſeen at Milan, are re- 
5 touched by Leonardo n Vinci. 
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in bronze. He was, beſides, a good muſician, and played with 
ſkill upon 2 2 lyre of his own invention. 

The jealouſy which had always ſubſifted between Michael 
Angelo ad Leonardo, having broke out afreſh at Rome, the lat- 
ter was obliged to quit Italy, and to go into Fiance, whither 
Francis the 1ft attracted him by his generoſity, and received him 
with all the marks of diſtinction which he merited. Leonardo 


was only five years in France; and being already old, and his 
- health very indifferent, he finiſhed few wank there. Francis the 
i — who came to viſit him at Fontainbleau during his illneſs, 


pported him in a fainting, which he fell into by endeavourin 


do taiſe himſelf to thank the King for the honour. which he did 
him. This Prince, in whoſe wind he died anno 1520, at the 
age of ſeventy-five years, regretted him extremely, 


Te countenance of this extraordinary man was very agree- 
able, aud he was well made: he ſpoke with fo much grace, that 


bis wit ſhone forth without his endeavouring to thow it. They 


report marvellous things of his ſtrength ; amongſt others, that 

he could bend an horſe-ſhoe, and that with his hands only he 

turned into a ſcrew the clapper of a bell. N 
His ſcholars were Andrea Salario, Antonio Boltraffio, Marco 


| Uggjoni, Ceſare Jeſto, Paoli Lomazzo, &c. 


Selario was of Milan, beautiful in his countenance, with fine 


— flowing locks. His maſter made uſe of him as a model for his 


Angels. The, Duke de la Rochefoucault has a Chriſt of his 
hand yery fine, They attribute alſo to him the Madona, which 
Queen. Mother, de Medicis, obtained by her liberality from 


The drawings of Leonardo da Vinci are done with black lead, 


ba with ted Jead, with black chalk, and the moſt frequently with the 
pen, handled with great freedom and lightneſs, and ſupported 


with a flight Javis.” We obſerve in them great truth, much tpirit, 


and an exact imitation of nature. 
le made admirable caricaturas ; and if the outlines are ſome- 


times autre in the moſt particular parts, it is only to expreſs the 


i charactęf more exactly. A true ſimplicity, with a taſte of draw- 


ing rather dry, and a fingular ſtyle of drapery, are ſufficient to diſ- 


ttinguiſh Leonardo da Vinci. We remark alſo in them his mzn- 
ner of thiaking, and that lively exprefiion of the paffions of the 
ſoo which he poſſeſſed beyond any one. 


He Qhould have painted in the great Council hall at Florence 


a the Defeat of Nicolo Piccinino, Commander of the troops of the 
A of Nilan. He had alſo projected a picture of an holy fa- 


+43: - mily 
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mily for the great altar of the church of the Anunciation in the 
ſame city. He finiſhed only the cartoons for both works. 

We fee at Rome, in the Vatican, a Virgin which he pray 
for Clement the 7th. 

He painted for the Emperor a Nativity, and two heads of Me- 
aus Cie ſtrike the beholder with horror. 


An the Reſectory of the Dominicans, at Milan, he l 


g was mentioned before, an Holy Supper, which is damaged by 


Time: the hand of St. John has fix fingers. \ There's 2 


copy bf this picture painted on wood in the church of St. Ger- 
Imain*F Auxertois, at Paris; and one ſtill better in the chapel of 


the Chateau d' Ecouen. In the ſacriſty of the church of St. 


Mary, near San Celſo, he has painted the Virgin ſupporting 


herſelf upon the knees of St. Anne, whilſt mn, her foa, 
wd is playing with alamb. 


-At Naples, in a ſmal} chapel in the l of St. Pictro- 
d'Ara, is the Virgin holding the Infant Jeſus, accompanied by 
ſome Saints, half-lengths ; and Jefus Chriſt between two An- 
gels, half-lengths. 

In the Ambroſian gallery. at Milan, the portrait of: a Dotebeßs, 


and one ef a Doctor in the chapel of the Roſary, in the church 


delle Gracie, and ſome heads in the apartments of the Academy. 
In the Grand Duke's gallery, at F nn is a re middle 


. * 


In the gallery of me Duke of Para, 2 St. 1 > IG 
In the King of France's collection ate eleven; pictures by Leo- 


wirdo : : our Saviour holding a globe; au holy family, aacompa- 


nied by St. Michael, St. Elizabeth, and St. John holding a lamb; 


the Virgin and or. Anne ; ; the Virgin, the Infant Jeſus; and St. 


Joha ; another Virgin holding her ſon; St. Catherint with two 
Angels; St. John Baptiſt ; Bacchus on foot; the portrait of the. 
Joconda ; ; the blackfmith”s beautiful ov 4 2 ene of a wo · 
man cloathed in red. INGL2 00003; 26 

Ia the Palace Royal, at Paris, is the: honda a woman with 
her hair braided; tne portrait of a girl with à whimſical head 
drefs and tippet; the Columbine, ORE wich a + noſegay of 
3: famine. {6 "0 gov) g 

Soutman has engraved the Holy e bon plates ; ; 
"Trojen, an Herodias, in the cabinet of the Archduke'-Leopald. 
"There are ſome other engravings, but they ate few; ſuch ,as a 
Virgia by Jaſter, a St. John Baptiſt by Bonlanger, and a dom- 
bet of Cavaliers by Edelinck. Hollar has engraved aur Saviour 


—oiding a globe, and many eariczturas, There alſo appeared at 


Paris, in 1730, # collection containing ſixty· three plates, en- 
* ed from the original deſigns of Leonardo 42 en the 
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; .MOMUS :; Or, The LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER, 
The TURNHAM - GREEN Ordinary. e 


GO laft Sunday to dine again with my friend at Brzntfard, 
I found him ſo much embarraſſed by the ſuddi n difpofition 
of his wife, that I would not be prevailed upon to ſtay with him 
| at ſo unſeaſonable a time, but took my leave, and lour afterwards 
| Kepped inta a houſe of entertainmeat nearer London. O9 my 
"arrival the Landlord told me he had a boiled leg of . mutton, a 
.gco'e, and a plumb-puzding, all of tnem jult;req' Hato come to 
table; deſiring me to walk in.— When J entered the room in 
which I was to ä I found three women 2nd five men aſſembled 
upon the ſame occaſion. One of the f.males I ſoon diſcovered 
to be a miſs between fifty and fixty, who had accompanied her 
brother and his wife to ſpend a day in the country; the third 
lady was under the protection of her huſband, drefſzd in a tam 
bour-waiftcoat and white ſilk ſtockings; frequently apolying 
his hands to his edged ruffles in a {e1t-ſufficient manner, and 
declaring that he had not been accuſtomed to dipe in ſuch places, 
He ſeemed, indeed, to have been diſappointed, as well as myſolf, 
to have no other acquaintance in that neighhouthood, and to 
have kept very different company. The looks which both be 
and his wife caſt at their companions, were in the higheſt degree 
expreflive of contempt. In conſequence of this faſtidious beha- 
viour, a dapper fellow, with a large head and round belly, decla- 
red, with an arch laugh, that he fancied when people re ſharp- 
ſer, and did'not know where to get a dinner, they world be glad 
to cat any where, and in-any company.— We ſhall ſez that 
preſently,“ added a ſmart little man in a ſcanty fathion able frock, 
Aud a tinſel'd SE, 6s for here comes proviſion for the Con- 
Wen eg 
. The appearance. of the mutton and turnips put us all under 
arms immediately; and we were going $0 fall to, hen 4 intle 
debate "aroſe among the ladies about precedence ; each of them 
being apparently deſirous of fitting at the head of the table.— 
_Fhe wife of the gentleman who had not been acciittomed to dine 
in ſuch houſes, and whoſe name was Puftzr, made the firtt ap- 
oximation towards the envied chair—the chair of honour ;* and 
Uppm being told by her next neighbour that ſhe had moſt tight to 
it, anſwered haughtily, You may prove it then; is the mean 
„hie 1 all not ſtand talking about it; —and clapped herſelf 
don without any farther ceremony, drawing the diſh towards 
Ben, into which ſhe ſtuck her knife, hea ſhe had filled her 
plates ſhe was proceeding to puſh it down to her huſband. — 
9 No, madam, exclaimed the little man, whoſe name was Dap- 
Prrwit, J {corn to be rude to a woman, but d—m me if I do 
not 
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began to exerciſe it over his turnips. 
turned about briſkly, and a conteſt enſued, a 51 him and the 


| Madam.” —He then began to hew dowa the gan 
it ccrtainly was) but fading a violent oppoſition, in conſequence 
ol its extreme toughneſs, the hat geſs-maker bawled gut,“ You'it 
never doit, maſter ; you muſt look at a married man, 7 you will 
bit the joint.“ —D -d low,” aid Mr. Puffer, in a Whiſper to his 
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not think 1 have as much right to eat as Mr. Puffer; and neither 
he nor 1 Liall eat a bit, till thoſe ladies are ſerved, ee Ladies ““ 
rep Mc, Puffer, repeating the word, while he helped Miſs 
Vv,quid-bcg miltaking her far the wife, as ſhe was cenſiderably 
eldet than, her brother or her ſiſter.— Upon this etcurderie Miſs 
Wou'd-be drew back in a hurry, and fidgpetting gin her ſeat, an- 
fed, ferewing up ber mauth, Oh, 3 no; I never take 
any thing before a married woman; I know my place.“ — 
„ D —a all places, ſay I,” cried a ficrce-lookin fellow in a blue 
- pluth-caat, with broad metal-buttons, and a Wig 1 2 cauliflower, 

ne be aimed à ſmart back · handed ſtroke at 178 mutton ; „ if 
it were not fat placcmen, things would not be as they are, 1 be- 
lieve ; a pack of vile locuſts wh liye upon the fat of the land, 

and eat all honeſt hard-working people out of houſe and home. * 
. None of your reflections upon particular eople,“ replied. 
Mr. Puffer, who was, I found, a Clerk in one of the public-offi- 
ccs at the welk end of the town ; but who not being able to make 


| his iacome anſwerable to his wiſhes, condeſcended to quarter 
bhimſclf for a dinner on a Sunday, upon a gentleman in the fame 
department: having, however, wearied out his friend, by the 


frequency of his viſits, he had been, in conſequence of a denial, 


obliged to repair to the houſe in which I found him.— The gen- 
ukman- in the pluſh» coat, 'who proved to be an harnefs-maker, 
was. en the point of anſwering him, but was prevented by the 


gentleman in the tinſell'd waiſtcoat, a 1 7 fing. player, Who, 
erawing away his plate from him, n pepger- box; und 
{his dis antagbnift 


illegimate ſon of Theſpis ; though he was by a means a match 
for bim, either with his finger or his tongue, 48 Buſkin had been, 
from his firlt ſetting out in life, very great in Fiſch, and other 


A poem of a finilar catt, 


The goole was now. brought to table. Mrs. pete Fudied] i 
ately fixing her eye upon it, abferved, that few perfons underſtood 


' Carving, and that if her dinner was mangled could not eat a 


moriel, — W by, truly,“ ſaid Dapperwit, I have known fome 
people more nice than wiſe; but we wilt t vg yo your ſtomach, 
nder (for a gander 


Iady.—** Aye, this comes of mixing with ſuch wreiches,” replied 


| ſhe, in the ſame ker. Mr. Wou'd- be, with a furly look,” ſaid, 
that people were all tuaned fools ;” Mrs. Wou'd- by reddened, 
= with ang, aad partly with confuſion, W formerly ba 


a tete- 


taſted, ge 

tion of 15 ae it was, indeed, devoured with great avi- 
_ City and expedition; and the diſh which contained it appeared, 
At its departure, almoſt as immaculate as if it had never been de- 


proteſting, at her Jeavi 
- ſett of brutes before ; that ſhe bad not, indeed, been uſed to 
ſuch publie-houfes and that an ordinary was quite a new thing 
to her. — She then 3 
leſſen his conſequence by ſitting any longer with ſuch peaplc. 
Such people!“ cried Leatherfides, twirling rougd his wig 
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2 tete-a-tete with Dapperwit, while Miſs te-heed to make the 
company take her for à girl. Every body, however, was defirous 
of taſting the goofe, though it required an Herculean arm to 

disjoint! it, and jaws of iron for the maſtication of it. Dapper - 


wit propoſed the calling in of the Jandlord, and ſwearing at him: 
in this propoſal he was joined by the itinerant actor, who de- 
clared that he would fpout at him for any ſum he e6du}d name. 


The behaviour of theſe two was very ſpirited, add ſomewhat fo- 
rious ; but they were checked in this career by Dzpperwrit, who 


food forth in defence of the landotd, by "ſaying, that no 
publican was anſwerable for his proviſions, and that a fair actien 
___ could OF Fe brought againſt him. Poor Buſkin, not having an 


wy - 
money to bribe 1 1 to de of his opinion, ebuſoled himſelf 


by a deep N into che pudding; which he would not have 
ts de attended a moment longer to the correo- 


When the punch and the porter were put upon the table for 


the gentlemen, and ſome cyder for the ladies, they all began, 


unanimouſly, to abuſe the dinner which they had zeſt greedily 


. demoliſhed, When they had finiſhed their invectives againſt: 
that, they turned the ed 


Leatherſides, filling his pipe, blew ſach a blaſt into the face of 


ge of their refentment againſt each other. 


Mrs. Puffer, that ſhe vowed ſhe could not Ray in the room; 
it, that ſhe never had been among ſuch 


eſired her huſband to follow her, aud not © 


upon his head; we have not places at Court, indeed, but we 


Kaos our place when we comes into geateel company for all 
that; and ſo here's to you, Mr. Dapperwit”'—While the latter 
was pledging himg the player was preſſing Miſs Wou'd-be to hob 
and nob with him in a pot of porter; but ſhe replied to all his eu- 
treaties, with an affected childiſh ſimper, lt is vaſtly indelicate 
for young women to drink.“ —“ Nay, now, by this light, you 
ate too, too coy ; but, perhaps, Miſs,” thruſting his tongue 14:0 


his chcek, ** yau rather chuſe a'glafs of Strip-me- naked, or 
Lay-me-down- -ſoltly, — Theſe laſt exprefions, and the archng is 


| 925 with which they were delivered, made her chuckle exceedingly; 
and ſhe, at the ſame time, affectedly apologized for the pleaſure 
 .they gave her ; proteſting, that they tickled her fancy fo, ſhe 


eopld not help laughing. Her brother and filter, who were 
aſha ;..d 
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aſhamed of her, now riſing to go, obliged her to accompany 
them —As ſoon as ſhe was gone, Dapperwit began to rally Buſ- 
kin on his gallantry to a young lady of fifty - ue.“ She is con- 
founded ugly, to be ſure, replied he; but I ſhould have, 
{macked her lips for the fake of the joke, if the grove of briſtles 
upon her chin had not made me think it ſafer to keep at arm's 


length.“ He then propoſed returning to London, as he was to 


perform the part of Romeo, that evening, in a-cellar fomewhere 
near the Garden. Leatherfides (aid he would go with him, and 
finiſh, his pipe upon the toad: Dapperwit told him that he would 
be liable to an indictment for annoying his Majeſty's ſubjects on 
the highway ; aud they all ſallied out of the houſe, diſputing 


abaut what they might, or might not do; and I could not help 


laughing—in my fleeve—at the folly of thoſe who, when they 
are thrown into each other's company by accident, ate more ſtu- 
dious, either from their vanity or their pride, to render their 
meeting mutually diſagreeable, when thay might eaſily make it 
recipracally pleaſing. 1 1 
The LION DESEIY ED: A FABLE. 
WH ſhou'd the Courtlings ftill repine, , +. 
' Becauſe the greater Courtiers ſhine ?. 
Why ſhould they feel forlorn deſpair, 
Becauſe a Lord can falſely fwear? 
Their words and glitter will be found _ 
To be a ſhadow and'a found. 
A Lion, who in charms excell' d. 
Within the ftream his ſhade beheld; _ 
But what he gaz'd on with delight. 
Shunn'd his embrace with ſpeedy flight, 
He loves the ſhadow to exceſs 
And pines with anguiſh to poſſeſs: _ 
He roars with grief—the hills around 
The fonorous complaints reſoun g. 
<< What do I hear ? amaz'd he cries, 
Tis her who to my voice replies: 
How ſweet the ſound ' how fit to move 
A Lion's heart to laiting love! 
But yet unkind my graſp ſhe ſhuns, 
To ſtreams and hills for refuge runs; 
| Retreats beyond the mountains height, 
And kills me with her ſudden flight.“ 


Duc ample beaſt, by guile betray'd 
Died for an echo and a ſhade. 


The 
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Tle Imprudence'of Parents obliging Children to engage in a Pal 
net n to their nn illuftrated i in the ſellrwing Hort 8 Story. , 


Mö. Francis, the Mipeboilder,, in 200d circumſtances, had two 
ſons 3. the eldeft, whoſe name was Francis, was a*youth of 
good. lan ſe, and was fond of the mathematics. He was a boy of 
few: worde, and expreſſid himſelf with difficulty and hefitation:* 
his figure was not, very graceful, but he had great ſtrength of 
body 3 he employed his leiſure hoùrs when from ſchoof in boilg- 
3 ing g little ſkip; which he finiſhed with ſurprfäng e actneſs, and 
copleatly rigged, without any aſfiſtanee. Once happening to 
light upon. a treatiſe on the mechanical powers, he read it ot be- 
fore be ſlept, and often profeſſed that no book eve a ffbrded him 
ſuch pleaſure. From this time he earneſtly expreſſet nis deſtre 
of being a ſhip- carpenter, and frequently aſſerted, th the ut- 
moſt confidence, that he did not doubt but that in time lle night” * 
be able to make ſuch improvements in the conſtruction of '2 veſle}, 
that it ſhould be able to ſail faſter than others, with a leſs wind. 
When he ſpoke on theſe ſubj-Cts, his eyes ſparkled, and he taiked 
wit TT hefifation than uſual. His brother George was a lad of 
quick parts, and of a judgement equally ſolid: he had a very 
agreeable perſon, and a happy elocution ; he had great modeſty, 0 
and was equally diſtinguiſhed by his ſobriety, and his proficiency 
in learning. H heſe boys the father diſtiged from their infancy 
for the employments they were to fill in life. Francis, tbe 
elder, was deſigned fora Clergymanz and George was to leave 
his Latin and Greek, and with the moſt ardent defire of being an 
excellent ſcholar, was to apply to the rule and the ax, the ſaw 
and the adze, Their remonftrances on the head were. to little 
Purpoſe; they were obliged to fubmit ; and both the youths were 
deeply afflicted at this violence offered to their choice. They 
however endeavoured'to refign themſelves to their fate; and tho” 
Frank paſſed his time at the Univerſity with the reputation of be- 
ing a dull plodding young fellow, yet by dint of application he 
became a man of learning, and an excellent mathematician, but 
never could make any figure in the pulpit. His ſermons, though 
greatly laboured, ſeldom Nike any paſſion but that of diſguſt ; 
and he would probably have fpent his whole life in ng to 
empty pews, had he not quitted a little living = his 
father, to become teacher of mathematics on board a maffbf war. 
| George had not bern long apprentice when his father M: and 
deing too young to have any hare in the management bu- 
ſinels, eaſily per iuaded his mother to let him return to his books ; 
he was ſoon matriculated at Cambridge; and having finiſhed his 
ſtudies there, was preſen ted ro a govd living, and in time became 
an honour and an ornament to the-chureh, — 
Vos IV. gy, 3B | Parents 
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Perents or guardians preſcribing 2 mode of life, profeſſion, or 
employment, on which the welfare this, and perhaps the 
happineſs of futurity depends, and contrary to genius or inclina- 


tion, is ſurely a ſpecies of cruelty — inexcuſable, but yet it 


is r common, 


: On I. AB OU 
, 14. BO UR is a law of nature, the obſervance of which con- 


tributes to the health and honour of the human ſpecies, Rank, 


fortune, ſex, in ſhort no perſon can diſpenſe with this law; and 
nothing is more contemptible than than languor of mind which 
leads to inertneſs. To do nothing is, as far as we are able, to 
return to non-exiſtence, Indeed indolence, when habitual, is 


an apparent calm of an evil tendency, and often more formidable | 
than the moſt violent paſſions. It is a want of reſolution which 


prevents either acting or thinking in almoſt every caſe ; it is the 
molt fatal diſeaſe mat can attack a perſon; it is a ruſt which 
conſumes the body, and robs the mind of its molt valuable 


n 
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Of the CUCKOW- SPITTE. 
QuEz5s T1 0 N. 


Tue white ſpume, which is found chiefly on the herb. called 
cuckow-flower, and which is generally called cuckow-fpittle, 
is, by Johnſon and other lexicographers, called an exudatiov. Is 


ſuch a definition a juſt one, or is it produced by ſome other 


Cauſe * 
| A. 8 2.0.5.2 | 

THE Cuckow- foit i is a name given to a fart of white Werd or 
ſpume, very common in the ſpring, and fiaſt months of the ſum- 


men on the leaves of certain plants, particularly on thoſe of the 
common White Field Lychois, thence called by ſome Spattled 


Poppy. All writers upon vegetables have taken notice of this 


froth, though few ('til «f late) have under ſtood the cauſe and 


origin of it. Many have imagined it to be an exbalation of the | 
earth; ſome have eſteemed it, from the name, to be the ſaliva of 


the cutkos ; ; others the extravaſated juices of the plant; and 
ſome a hardened dew. But all theſe are erroneous opinions ; 
25 the true account of it is, that it oweth its origin to a ſmall 
ini, 


There are very frequeetly to be ſeen, in the ſummer months, a 


fort of ſmall leaping animals, called by fome the Flea-Graſhop- 


1 
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ers, becauſe they are very ſmall, and like a fles. Theſe litt], 
reatures have each a pointed proboſcis, by means of which the 
uck the juice of the plants upon which they are found, Theſ 
animals lay their eggs in autumn, from which, in the ſpring fol 
lowing, the young ones are hatched ; and theſe are at ficlt ten 


derly ſheltered from injuries, by a delicate and thin membrane, 
which maketh a ſort of xymphia or aurelia, having the Iineaments 


of all the parts of the animal which is to iſſue from it. When 


this is firſt hatched from the egg, it is only a ſmall white point 


on the leaf, no larger than the point of a needle; a few days 
afar it is greeniſh, its colour changing with the juices of the 


plant on which it feeds, It moveth about very ſwiftly, in this 


ſtate, though till covered with its membrane; but till it getteth 
rid of that, it can neither leap nor fly. 

The manner in which the little creature . this Froth, or 
Toad-ſpittle, as it is called in ſome places of Lincolaſkire, is 
this: It applies its anus cloſe to the leaf, and diſcharges upon it 
a ſmall drop of a white viſcous fluid; which drop, containing 
ſome air in it, is ſoon elevated into a [mall bubble, Before this 


bubble is well formed, it depoſiteth ſuch another drop; and fa 


on, till it is every way overwhelmed with a quantity of theſe 
bubbles, which form the white Froth or Spittle enquired after, 
The creature addeth to this quantity upon occafion ; but never 
moveth from under it, *till it hath got rid of its enveloping 


membrane, or is arrived from its nymph- ſtate to that of the per- 


fect animal. It throws out theſe globules of viſcous humour, 
by a ſort of dilatation and contraction of its belly ; and as they 


ſucceed 'one another, it . them every way round itſelf 


w tu its feet. 
A proof that theſe animals feed on the j juices of the plant, 


while they are in this imperfect ſtate, and covered with a froth, is 
this; that if one of them de placed on a leaf of mint, or any 


other ſuch plant, the leaf on which they live will never grow 
beyond the ſize it was when the animal was placed upon it, while 


the oppoſite leaf will acquire its full dimenſions. 
When the animal hath quitted its nymph ſtate, it makes no 


more froth, but leaves that under which it had lived, and takes 
its courſe freely about the plant, leaping and flying ia the man- 


ner deſcribed in the n w this * 
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OY, bring the cards, and ſhut the door, 
Let $ he here's two, and two make four; 
My Bet and I hold Joe and Sue, 


Sam half a crowo with Ralph and yaus | 5 
3B 2 Dane, 
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Done, Robin Butler, tis agreed, 

We take your bet, and J's to lead, — 
O! Betſey, thoſe are killing eyes, 

Do cloſe em, or thy Robin dies: 

What pity 'tis ſuch heav'nly bloom 

Should ſqueeze a mop, or lift a broom ! 

Dear Robin Butler, prithee huſh, | 

J vo, proteſt, you make me bluſh : 

] handſome, Sir !—not I indeed; 

Lud! I ſcarce know what card to lead, 

Suſan, this Straiſburg's mighty fine, 


Mine's Rappee, do taſte of mine. — 

The King of Heart, that's mine ye Gods! 
The Queen of "Trumps— Bet ſcore the odds; 
We have the Honours, Suſan, look, 


Score two, my dear delicious cook, 
Ladies, if acid diſagrees, 
Do have the punch juſt as you a4 : 


Dear girls be free, and pray command, 


Wes ve port and mountain juſt at er 
— <* So the Duke's groom has told his Grace 


| Vals he would have, or loſe his place; 
And, when his Honour bounc'd and (wore, 


Dick damn'd his hump, and ſwang'd the door, 
Who play'd the Jack ? Bet play'd the ſame ;--- 
Then here's the Honours, and the game. 


Now Betſey tune thy heav'nly voice, 


dome rapturous ſong from Arne or Boyce. 
Give us your Roratorio fnging 
Coming; confound yon bell tor ringing 2 
All mult be dumb whilſt Betiey ſing; 
Coming; confound you, how you ring.— 
Do, ſo, my pariour chaps [ vew, 

Are all dead-drunk. as David' s ſow ; 

My dizzy maſter, drench'd in liquor, 

Has broke the head of Nog the Vent. 

8 
Stew'd giblets i in th? exciſeman's ſhoes : 

Sit John's ſtack mad in * diſpute, 
Down with your C=——a's, Huzza, B—e ! 
The doctor and the grocer fighting. 
Which is moſt rogue, and moſt backbiting,— 
Well, if this humour turns the ſcales, 

And gentlefolks are robb'd of vails, 

*T will be the nation's certain ruin; z 


Lode! What are all the great ſolks doing ? 


"Job 
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Juſt as they pleaſe, but Robin knows 
How things wi!l be, when Robin goes— 
I'il not half clean the knives, or plate; 
Nor Jack for coaches hold a gate: 

Nor will Joe bruſh the Curat?'s coat, 

Nor will Sam give his horſe an oat. 
Sue cares not how ſhe burns the meat, 3 
Nor will Bet air a fingle ſheet. a 
O Bet, could ſervants rule in turn, | 

' We'd make our Devils waſh and churn ; ; 
Steep mouldy crufts in water-gruel, | 
And blow their fiſts for want of fuel: 
What, would they have tus upper folks 
Trot to their hogs with pails and jokes; 
Lie down in fleas, quite cover'd over, 
Then riſe to milk, or turn the clover ? 
Not I forſooth, I 11 ſooner marry, 

And keep a udlic-houfe with Harry: 

My Joe ſhall hire a farm, and I 
Oh! Jehu, how I'll whiſk the fly! 

By goles, I've ſpent with Ma'am Macauly 
But three half crowns this year in trolley, 
Make my own nims, turn tops and tails, 
*T is homicide to ſtop one's vails. 

But liſten, Sirs,—my maſter's below; 
Rodin, nere Robin; z curſe the fellow, 
Order the coach, Sir John is gong 
| Robin, confound yov, what ar't doing? — 
Confuſion and heart ſinking fear 
Plants in each face the ideor ſtare: 

No more of opera tunes or Handel, 

This fnatch'd a bowl, arid this a candle; 

This in a whiſper, ſoft as can be, 

Cries, Lud ! lud! Robin, hide the brandy 
One breaks a ſhin o'cr elbow chair, 

Another falls with China- ware: 

Stol'n pyes with hams, and wings of capon, 

Are cover'd wp with Betſey's apron : 


| Ralph's blundering head, for want of breeding, 


Sets Jack's unhappy. noſe a bleeding : 
Away they ſend, all up and ready, 

Tis yes, Sir John ; ; and yes, my Lady; 
Here's Mr. Miniſter's great coat, 


2g Sir, tie ſomething round your throat; 
o, Mr. Codicil, I pray, 


Put on your oil-ſkin hood to-day. 
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Confound the boy, how flow he moves 1 
Where's Doctor Wollop's cane and gloves ? 
Obliging ſouls, how good and juſt, | 
How exquilitely form'd for truſt ! 2 
When, lo! was heard Ralph's hoarſe approach, 
And ge-hoe, lads, wheels up the coach: 
The gaping, fawning herd around, 
With bowing heads ſalute the ground: 
When flies the coach---then curſe you all 
Was the good wiſh from ſervant's hall; 
May ſome kind poſt, or clap of thunder, 
Split the old dog and coach aſunder ; 
And may ſuch ſcrubs as ſtop our vails 
Die in their ſhoes, or rot in gaols, 
No longer bowing, cringing, humble, 
T hey lye, curſe, ſwear, blaſpheme and grumble. 
Each maſter has a hundred maggots, 
Each miſtreſs wiſh'd a thouſagd faggots; 
Sneak up to- bed, and there purſue 
The good old game with Bet and Sue. 


1 I . 


8 
<> 


On th SHORTEST DAY. 
NURE as our earth around the ſun 
Its annual journey rolls, 


Or its diurnal travel takes 
From centers at the poles ; 


Sure as the orb that gilds the day, 
With ſplendors all his own, 
Still ſheds an unremitting ray 
From his Imperial throne : 
Sure as the regent of the night, 
In milder beauty gay, 
Diſtributes her imparted light, 
Fair rival of the day, 
Sore as the ſparkling worlds that gild 
T he regians of the ſky, | 
A godlike fatisfation yield, 
In reaſon's raviſh'd eye: 


Sure as the Spring, in beauty bright, 
Or Summer in her bloom, 

Or Autumn, rich in every gift, 
Foretell the Winter's gloom ; 


* 
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So ſure the gloom of death fball come, | 
To ſtrike the young and gay; 
Then Jet them att, while life remains, 
Think on the SHokTesT Day. 


Auſiver, by W. I. to T. Paſmore's * Lifts of Beafts, 
inſerted July 15. 
HE firſt a Lion, the ſecond an Ounce, the third a Badger, 


the fourth a Martin, the fifth a Camel, the fixth a Baboon, 


the ſeventh a Lamea, the eighth a Cow, the ninth | an Ox, and 
the tenth ag Antelope. 


* * we have cid the like anſwer from T. Harris. 


ale, by Richard * to M. Norſworthy' s ueſtion, inrnd 


Nov. 4. 


ALL ſolid bodies are in a triplicate reaſon of their homolo- 

15 gous ſides, and therefore it will be as 42297. 62 the diy of 
the given cone: 955671.625 the cube of its altitude: N 

the ſolidity of two feet: 7800. 136 the cube of its altitude; tae 
cube root whereof is 42.74 inches, the length upon the . 
dicular to be cut off trom the top end? 


*.* We have received the like anſwers from J. Macnn- 
. J. King, W. Jones. L. * W. _— Woolcott, 
and W. Smith, junr. 2 


——— 


4 QUE 5 TION, by Richard Angel. 


| QUIFOcE a tree to de 50 feet high, growing perpendicular at 
the top of a flope, whole deſcenfian 1s 22 deg. 30 min. Now 
ſuppoſing it falls x feet 3 inches per day, hs, in how many 
days it will be falling 2 


: A au k S T ION, 9 John Pulman. 
OMING off the main ocean, I had the fight of a Cape, 
aud intended to ſail to it; I found it to bear from me 
N. N. W. and by computation 33 miles diſtance; but having 


continued my courſe N. for 36 miles from this obſer ation, I 
there 
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there anchored. Now I defire to know how the ſaid Cape-n now 


bears, and its diſtance from me? 


4 QUESTION, „5 1 Bowden. 


| | ah at ſea the 27 th of April, 1775, in the latitude of 46 


deg. 30 min. North, | ebferved the fun in the morniag 42 
deg. 30 min. above the horizon, and the magnetic azimuth 11 
deg. 38 min. R<quired from hence the variation of the com- 
paſs, 12 any) and alſo the time of the day ? | 


* — 
— 


—— EC 


WO QUESTION, by John Woolcott, of South Molton. 


HERE is a fruſtum of a cone, whoſe diameter at the bottom 


is 36 inches, the diameter at the top 28 inches, and its 
height 79 25 inches, The height of the whole cone is 


and how far muſt I meaſure upon the perpendiculac io cut off | 


three ſolid feet from the bottom or greaceſt ©: end? ? 


4 QUESTION, 6 x Smith, of Membury, 


F, a caſk, in owe of the fruſtrum of a cone ſtanding | on its 


reater baſe, with a quantity of liquor in it, be fo proped up 
for convenience of drawing, that when the liquor exactly co- 


vered the higbeſt extremity of the bottom, it roſe up 15.25 in- 
ches agaioſt the inclined ſide, Required, the ullage in ale gal- 


lons, ſuppoſing the diameter of the greater baſe 58 inches, of the 


5 leller baſe 36 inches, and the Rog 50 inches? 


— —_— 


4 PARADOXICAL PROBLEM, by the ſame. 


I AM commanded by the fair I love, 

To plant (with five and twenty trees) a grove ; 

In rows juſt the ſame number they muſt be; 3 
And ſome muſt have five trees, ſome four, ſome three: 3 
And in the middle of this curious grove, 

A ſpace, ſhe ſays, ſhe'll dedicate to love: 

In midſt of that an arbour muſt be plac'd, 

With myrtles, woodbines, and with jas*mine's grac d; | 
In which ſhe prow'ifes to crown my love, 

If I can neatly plan for her this grove. 

Then come, kind artiſts, pray now lend you aid, 
That I may gain this charming lovely maid ; 

Which if I by your kind aſfiftance do, 

Another time Il] do as much for you, 


ee de * 
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PHE DIM A and ABENSAR: An AFRICAN Taiz. 


WLSIMHEDIMA, the daughter of an African Chief, 
paſſed her days in indifference and repoſe, till ſhe 


N PN became acquainted with Abenſar : it was then that 


i ſhe knew what it was to love. She forgot her for- 
mer amuſements and pleaſures ; ſhe even negleQetd 
her coral and her beads were no longer intereſting to 


N 
N. 


her attire : 


| her. The image of Abenſar was preſent to her night and day : 


ſhe ſaw him in her dreams; the ſaw him when ſhe awaked : the 
inchanting ſound of, his voice ever vibrated on her ear ; his con- 
verſation, dis features, wereengraved on her mind. Abenſar was 


of the ſame tribe with Phedima : he ſurpaſſed all the young men 


of his age in the majeſty and comelineſs of his deportment and 


figure; nd his countenance had a happy mixture of tenderneſs 


ſome, This compliment, which the young African had ſo often 


heard, ſeemed to have a peculiar propriety when it came from 


Abenſar, For the firſt time, pleaſure and pride made themſelves 


| known to her heart; and ſhe ſcrupled not to diſcover to him her 


ſentiments. She perceived no good reaſon why ſhe ſhould imi- 
tate the women of Europe, who conceal the truth, and give to 
falſehood the name of decency. 

But, in delivering over her mind to the impreſſions of love, ſhe 


negle& for one day to ſee her, ſhe fancied him unfaithful, Did 
ſhe hear à gentle murmur in the grove, ſhe fancied that her iovec 


was about to ſurprize her. She haſtened to him, while a deep 


filence informed her of her miſtake, and plunged her into a fea of 


_ cruel reflections. She could not long have endured this ſtate of 


uncertainty and trouble, if the abſent Abenſar had not fre- 
quently ſought, by letters, to calm her chagrin ; to aſſure her, 
that ſhe had no rival in his affections; and to renew a thouſand 


and vivacity: he ſaw Phedima, and told her that ſhe was hand- 


alſo made it ſubject to uneaſineſs and inquietude. Did Abenſar 


times his oaths of fidelity. Is there a fair one (he ſaid) who 


can enter into competition with Phedima ? The countenances of 
Vor, IV. gg. 1 other 
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other women have acquired a fine tina, and a brilliant luſtre, by 
the juice of ſhrubs and of trees: their faces and perſons are only 
remarkable by the figures with which they have embelliſhed 
them: they pleaſe ſolely by the aids of art; but you inchant by 
the ſimple gifts of nature: they admire the diſtinctions of my 
rank ; you are attached to my perſon : it is from a principle of 
felf- love that they ſeem devoted to me; but your affection is ſin- 
tere, and founded in ſentiment, My dear Phedima ! it is im- 
-poſEble-that I can love any other than you.” 
It was the molt earneſt defire of Abenſar, that the father of his 
-miſtreſs ſhould approve his choice, He threw himſelf at his 
knees; but the old warrior would not conſent to crown his 
wiſhes, till he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage, and had 
contributed to repel the aſſaults of an enemy who had encroached 
on the territory. of his tribe, The lover told him, that the hopes 
of being related to him would animate his valour; that he conſi- 
.dered himſelf as charged with the glory of Phedima and his own, 
and that he could not but prove himſelf the moſt intrepid of men. 
He confirmed his atteſtation by oaths z but the father of Phedima 
knew. well that war and love do not ſuit together. The youth- 
ful Abenſar gave himſelf up entirely to his paſſion ; glory ap- 
peared to him in the character of a relentleſs tyrant, who oppoſed 
his happineſs : he begged of his miſtreſs, that ſhe would throw 
off the paternal yoke, and that ſhe would retire with him to a 
_ diſtant folitude, where they might enjoy themſelves, and conform 
to the laws of nature. But Phedima could not ſtifle the ſenti- 
ments of filial piety, to follow too paſiionate: a, lover. What is 
it that you propoſe to me, Abenſar ? Whither do you wiſh that 
we ſhould carry uur guilty tranſports? Would you ceaſe to be a 
citizen aud a ſon to be a lover? Shall that tenderneſs, which 
gives force to honourable minds, enfeeble your's?— But I will 
not load you with reproaches ; 1 who, for a moment, was your 
accomplice ; I who, at a time, was diſpoſed ta accompany you tu 
any climate, and blindly to precipitate myſelf into an abyſs of 
_ mifery; forbid it, Heaven |. that you—that [—ſhowid be ſo cri- 
minal as to yield to ſuch an unworthy impulſe, Do qou pat per- 
ceive that your life, your fortune, and honour, appertain to ſociety 
and your country, and that you cannot abaadon them. without 
being guilty of the higheſt injuſtice ? But it is not for me to lay 
before you your duties: it is the image of my father that hag re- 
eſtabliſhed order ig my diſturbed imagination: I thought I, be- 
held him with a mournful aſpect, and, with hair diſhevelled, de- 
manding his daughter of every paſſenger, and lamenting over the 
blaſted bonour of his houſe, I could not ſupport this frightful 
ſpectacle : but have not you alſo a father, who holds out to you 
his arms ?—Whither would you go, my ſca ? (ſays he) It is 


againſt 
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againſt the enemy that we muſt march: I have hardened your 
infaney by trials of fire and courage ; I have taught you to bear 
thirſt and hunger, and every inclemency of ſeafons : it is now 
your time to act. My fight has failed me; my hand trembles, 
and my weakneſs confines me at home. But yon are in the 
prime of life: the State calls for all the vigour of your arm, and 
I call for it. Give me that protection which, heretofore, I have 
afforded to you. My fon ! you do not attend to me:; yen think 


of flying, and your unhappy loves are about to reflect a difgrace 


upon me—are about to tarniſh all the Juftre of my better days. 
Reflect; return to your duty; eſcape the bitterneſs of your own 
reflexions, and give me ſome comfort in my laſt years.” 
The duty (continued Phedima) which paternal authority 
injoins you, love itſelf commands, when it has loft its firſt vio- 
lence. By conducting ourſelves according to the wiſhes of our 
fathers, our pleaſures will be multiplied : we ſhall arrive at feli- 
city. Enter, then, on the road to glory: I ſhall invoke every 
propitious power to give ſucceſs to your arms ; I ſhall crown you 
with laurels.“ $I WS . 1 | 
The high ſentiments and honour of the virtuous African 


raiſed the mind of her lover. He no longer preferred the blan- 


diſhments of voluptuouſneſs to the fatigues of war : he became, 


on the contrary, an intrepid warrior, who, by actions of proweſs 
and courage, was about to place himſelf in the rank of the pro- 


teftors of his country, and to join this honourable title to that of 
being the huſband of Phedima, He marched under the ſtandard 


of the valiant Haroun, the father of his miſtreſs. His exploits 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed him from the croud of heroes who fought 


around him. His atchievements delivered Haroun from his ene- 
mies; and the grateful old Chief declared him his ſon-in-law on 


the field of battle. The victorious lover, loaded with ſpoil, 
ſtandards, and trophies, haſtened to throw them at the feet of his 
_ miftrefs, No obſtacle feemed now to offer itſelf to their union 


and happineſs. The hatred, notwithſtanding, of a jealous rival, 


ho had; more than once, made known to Phedima his impetu- 
ous tranfports, was about to interrupt their felicity. Minds, 
pure and innocent, are not apt to be ſuſpicious. Abenſar and 
Phedima, accompanied with their friends and a Prieſt, had gone 


into x favourite grove, there to be united to each other. Already 


they had joined hands, and the Prieſt had pronounced the bene- 
viction 3 when a confuſed murmur was heard, and a body of 
hot ſemen appeared in a hoſtile form, It was the perfidious Al- 
Zaide, at the head of a powerful band of the enemy. Abenſar 
| Had recourſe to his arrows and his javelins : he flies where the 


danger called him; but it was in vain that he attempted to in- 
fule vaiour into his followers : they could not face ſuch a ſupe- 
3 0 2 riority 
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rioricy of numbers, and became the prizes of the victor. The 


vindictive Alaaide tore Phedima from the altar, and ſold hen, 


with her father and many of her friends, to a company, of Eu- 
xoneans, wha had touched at that coaſt. The unfortunate Phe- 
dima, awakening from 2 ſwoon, found herſelf among a multitude 
of ſtrangers, who were deſpoiling her of her coral and bracelets, 
and. of all the litile trinkets which ſhe had received from her 
lover. Tn the height of, her deſpair, ſhe called on. Abenſar; and 
her diſturbed imagination repreſented him as pale and disiigured 
at the feet of his rival. Mean while, the. veſſel moves. oF from 
the country, where, ſhe had flattered herſelf, ſhe was to paſs her 
Gays in a ſtate of felicity, It. arrives at one of the iſlands of the 


weft, and is immediately crouded with a number of merchants, 


who regard the unfortunate Africans as objects of traſſic.  Phe- 
dima and her father were ſold to a-rich planter, named Darnley; 
and here the hope of one day ſeeing Abenſar, - ſoftened. the feve- 


_ rity of her toils, and made her reſiſt the attempts of her maſter 


to ſubject her to his pleaſures, Her virtue, which the moſt flat- 
tering promiſes could not overcome, could not but fill him with 
eſteem and friend{bip. He ftudied her taſte, and informed him- 
ſelf of her defires ; he enquired into the uſages of her countty, 
and he granted her every thing that ſhe could wiſh to receive. from 
a father, Time, joined to the fingular. qualities of Phedima, 
ſtcengthened his affection for her; he judged that, ſhe was worthy 
of him, and generouſly offered to raiſe het to the conditinn of his 
wiſe. But how great was his ſurprize,. when he found that the 
unfortunate African was little ambitious of that honaur! Her 
love for Abenſar, and the oaths ſhe had taken to pteſerve her fide- 


lity ta him, were not to be effaced by the diſtanee of time and of 


place. But what effect is there which the tears of a beloved ſa- 
ther will not produce on a tender and affectionate daughter? In 


the marriage of Phedima, Haraun ſaw. the termination of his 


misfortunes ; and he entreated her that ſne would not. oppoſe.the 


Wiſhes of the moſt generous of maſters. Phedima.!””. ſaid he 
one day to her, with tears in his eyes, bas love greater pawer 


over your, mind than nature? Is your difpoſition, ſo ſelfih, that 
you will ſacrifice, to your obſtinacy, all the companions of year 


flavery ?. Do you wiſh that your aged parent ſhould, continue to 


be expoſed to tae inſults of the Europeans ? Be, far. once, che 
friend of a father who has long protected you. My liberty will 


be the price of your ſubmiſſion to Daraley : obey, nor let me 
bluſh at my fetters. A train of circumſtances have diſengaged 


you from your promiſes ; and there is nothing that ought to pre» 
vent your iuifiliing my wiſhes,” 5-1: ſhall obey. your ofde , 
Faid this victuous daughter ; *I chall eſpouſe Darley,” 5 
= 
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-fuPtriheo, without blame, to her earlieſt love, The rcfect, hows 
eben Whith ſhe owed ro her firſt huſband, did not permit her, for 
ſome" time, to celebrate her fecond nuptials. Ac length, in a 
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| This ſubmiſſion was foon to be followed by a bitter tepen- 
tance, It happened, that Wie ſ{h- was occupied with tire cares 
ef her new'fituation, her ear was faluted wich a voice the moſt 


foducins and "agreeable, It was the voice of Abenſer, This 


faithfel lover could not content to live without the faciety of 
 Phedima ; and, having learned che route ſhe had bren carried, 
engaged in the enterpiige of reftoring her to himſelf and to her 
country. He loaded Phedima wich his cares. An! (taid 
de) how much have Þ ſuffered ſince I loſt you. I fhall recover to 
you your liberty: you ſhail yet be free and fortunate, Weep 
205. my Phedima-? your calamities are at an end.“. 

Fe unfortunate miſtreſs of Abenſar told him of her new 
ene Phe conflaney (ſaid the.) of your love, your 
looks and your ſighe, call back to my boſom all my former affee- 


tiens ; but virtue requires that I o not give way to them.“ In 
tis fad oxtremity, Abenſar determined to deſtroy himſelf, That 
his: death, however, might be uſeful to his countrymen, who 


groaned under a cruel oppreſſion, he ſummoned them to arms. 
His ardour, and the opinion of his vaiour, gave vigour to his 
cothpanions, The Buropeans, unprepared, and of inferior force, 
were almoſt all put to the ſword, Midſt the general confuſion, 
the nodje-minded Phedima diſcovered the utmoſt anxiety to ſave 
the liſe of her huſband and mafter. She dreſſed herſelf in his 
garments 3 and, being properly diſguiſed to repreſent him, went 
out, and preſented her elf before her countrymen. 

Abenſar, fancymng that ſhe was Darnley, prepared 8 


but, the moment while he meant to ſtrike, Phedima, throwing 


aſide her diſguiſe, fſes into his arms. Poſſeſſod of the confidence 
of her eduntrymen ſne was able to diſpoſe them to be leſs vio- 
lent. A ceſſatiog of hoſtilities enſued, on the grant of entire li- 
berty to the'Aﬀricans, | 

Phedima however, continued with and faithful to her huſband 
wey; But lie death allowed her ſoon an opportunity of res 


eenntctton with her beloved Abenſar, ſhe began ty experience the 
ſweets of happineſs,” and continued to cajoy all that bewitching 


e or which too minds, formed to unite, are ſuſceps 
ile, 2 
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CaRACakos and ZEDARIA : 1 INDIAN Tann, 


392 


HE name of Catacaros had been heard with terror by the 


Spantarde, long aſter their [ſettlement in South America. 
He 


is 
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He was 2 Prince deſcended from the Incas of Peru, and moſt of 
his anceſtors had been ſacrificed to the treachery and inhumanity 
of the Chriſtian invaders. He had taken the field twice againſt 
the Spaniſh Vieeroy with great ſucceſs, and would in all proba- 
bility have poſſeſſed himſelf of the city of Mexico, but for the 


baſeneſs of his own countrymen, who infidiouſly betrayed him to 


Don Lopez, one of the Spaniſh Generals. 


Finding his head-quarters ſurprized, Caracaros, accompanied | 


by his fon Guyomar and a few faithful followers, cut his way 
through 2 hoſt of the enemy, in the moſt deſperate manner. He 
fied with precipitation to the mountains, where he was ſure to 
find a temporary aſylum from the malice of his foes. © The Spa- 
niards, by this ſtroke, had gained a capital advantage, Such of 


the Mexicans, who were not deftroyed in the attack, laid down 
their arms, and became flaves to the conquerors, who poſſeſſed 
_ themſelves at the ſame time of an immenſe treaſure which the un- 
fortunate Caracaros had accumulated for recovering the liberties = 


of his country. 
Among the priſoners 5 by the Spaniards, were his with 


Orella, and his daughter Zedaria, a beautiful girl, about twelve 


years of ape. They were taken undiſtinguiſhed among the tu- 
mult, and carried to Mexico with a great number of unhappy 
captives, Orella took particular pains to conceal her rank from 
tac Spaniards, hoping ſhe and Zedaria were more likely to efcape 
as private perſons, than if their real characters were known. 
They were ſettled in the family of Don Lopes, who had been 
Lately married to the daughter of the Viceroy, This Lady, 


though a native of Spain, felt greatly for the ſufferings of the 
| miſerable people over whom her father exereiſed his authority, 


She no ſooner ſaw Zedaria, than ſhe became prejudiced in her fa- 


vour, and placed her and her mother, after a ſhort time, among 
thoſe attendants who were conſtantly about her perſon. 


Orella had formed ſeveral plans to eſcape to her affectionate 
C:racaros ; but the great diſtance of the place where he was 


poſted from Mexico, and the continual ſucceſſes of — 


againſt ſuch of the natives as made any oppoſition to their pro- 


greſs, deterred her from attempting to put any of them in e. 


tion. The repeated alarms ſhe ſuffcred, and her anxiety for the 


fate of her hutbind, threw her into a malady: which nature was 


not able to ſuſtain, and ſhe died ſome months after, in the arms of 
Zedar ia, corjuring her, in her laſt moments, to purſue the for- 
tune of her tather, and never to depart from the E of her 


country. - 


Caracaros did not continue long is the place where he: firſt 


took refuge; but with Guyomar, and a ſmall number of his 
6 penetrated through a defart part of the country, till they 


arrived 
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atrived at a warlike nation of Indians, who had been long ſettled 
on the borders of the great South-Sea; where he hoped, by his 
repreſentations of the Spaniſh tyranny, to gain ſome aſſiſtance for 
—— brethren, who groaned under their yoke, 


He ſpent a conſiderable time among theſe people, without bw 
ing able to effectuate his purpoſe in the manner he expected. As 


a nation, theſe people were by no means inclined to commence 
hoſtilities. againſt an army of Europeans, who, from report, 
could command thunder and lightening to deſtroy their aflaile 
ants: they, however, gave Caracaros leave to raiſe as many men 
as would voluntarily enter into his ſervice, With this permiſ- 
ſion be in a ſhort time augmented bis troops to about 1 500, 
with whom he returned towards Mexico, not doubting but that 
his army would be conſiderably encreaſed, when his adherents 
heard be was once more able to act offenſively. 

During cheſe tranſactions, the Lady of Don Lopez had be- 
has with the greateſt tenderneſs to her favourite Zedaria, who 
was ſo filled. with gratitude for the obligations ſhe had received, 
and ſo little able to oppoſe the arguments which were made. uſe 
of to prevail on her to renounce Paganiſm, that ſne readily em- 


braced the Catholic religion, and was chriſtened with great ce= 


an; by the name of Mariana. 


Don Sebaſtian, the youngeſt ſun of a Grandee of Soain, who 


commanded a troop 


of horſe under Don Lopez, and occationally 


viſited his family, was ſo ſtruck with the beauty and accampliſhe 
ments of this amiable captive, that he felt great uneaſineſs an the 
occaſion, He was. too much a man of honour to violate the 


laves of | hoſpitality, by attempting to ſeduce her from the protec- 
Aion of his friend, and had too much pride to think of declacing 
 @ virtuous paſſion for an obſcure ſlave, who was ſuppoſed to be 


the offspring of a Peruvian peaſant : a report which Otella, ia 


order to canceal her quality, had ſucceſsfully propagated, 


Sebaſtian, bowever, could not abſent himſelf from the object 


of his admiration, and every day added to the violence of his 
-paſlion, Which was at length diſcovered by Don Lopez, who had 
lang -fecregly entertained unlawful views upon his wite's favou- 
Aue. Ale deter miged, therefore, to break off their connection as 
ſoon as poſſi ble, and, pretending to be greatly offended with Se- 
baſtian's conduct, fotbad bim his houſe, The Lady of Lopez 
was carried off by a ſudden illneſs about this period, an accident 
which gave Sebaſtian the utmoſt concern, as he had for ſome 
time falpected a rival in that General; and, trembling for the 
<onfequences of Mariana being in his power, was determined at 
all events to reſcue ber from deſtruction. 

For this purpoſe, deſpiſing the ridicule to which he laid himſelf 
_ by . wamem ans he boldly avowed his affection for Ma- 


riana, 
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riana, and applied to the Viceroy ſor leave to marry her in pub= 
lie. This reQue!: was not complied with; but the Governor dis 
rected, that, 23ih girl was a Chriſtian, and as her kind miſtreſs 
had e te {ome time bejore her diſſolution, ſhe ſhould be 
at liberty 10 leave the family oi Lopes whenever ſhe thought 
Er. vt 
"" FheSpaniſh C General, irritated at theſe proceedings, cauſed his 
attendants-to 1emove Mariana in the night to à vilſage about fix 


miles fi om the capital, near the place — _ head-querters- 


were fixed. * 
— agree able to his wiſhes, was ü 
bers of the wretched: natives in his nd, fortunate] y fell in 


with a body of 1200 Peruvians, who were engaged in the a 


cauſe with himſelf, and determined to facrifice their lives in de- 
fence of their country. With this foree he encompaſſed the adv 
vanced guard of the Spaniards, who little i 
were fo formidable, and cut moſt of them in pieces. Lopez him 
ſelf .narrowly eſcaped being taken — fed with di | 
into the capital, The village to which Mariana had been fent, 


fell into the hands of Caracaros at the ſame time; und, 2s the. 
diſtinction, and, as ſuch, brought into the preſenceof her fanden. 
Four years had now elapſed fince he laſt beheld" her'y und, tho? 


time had greatly improved her infant beauties, the inſtan ho cuſt 
his eyes upon her, he recollected her to be bis leng leſt ed. 
She threw berſclf at his feet, and was unabſe to ſpeste the vH 
fions of her heart, from the ſurprize and joy hh poeſſeſſid her. 
After mutual careſſes, ſhe was ſent under the eondUꝭů e her- 


ther Guyomar to a town called Meftees, at that dme RA ,]H 


by the Mexicans, as a place of ſecurity, while Carttiiov vu d. 
termined to purſue his advantage, and n to cher wales of ee 
capitals er nen EM: 
The next morning, however, he found it neceſſary to alter bis 
reſolution, as he received certain intelligenee that & bu#y of the 
Spaniards and their auxiliaries, conſiſting of four fime sh nun- 
bers, were ſtrongly potted within a league of td tity,” un . 
followers ſeemed unanimous in reſolving not 16 nf n batte 
againſt ſuch ſuperior force. nn 
For theſe reaſons he, though unwillingly; wheeled about; und 
divided his troops into ſmall bodies, in order to harr#fs the | 
fixing the general rendezvous at Meſtees, where He had diſptrehed 
Guyomer the day before. a BY 230855 
In the dead of the night, a mefſwver arvived. t the 
Caracaros with the unwelcome tidings that the detsehment which 


de had ſent off under the command of Guyoman, had been de- 
. by a troop of Spaciſh: — and that the galfant yotth 
had 


by great num 


their focs 


wah uf 


ue I 


Swe cotta ee 


/ * > _ 


— — 
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had been mortally wounded by the Spaniſh Chief, whoſe princi- 
pal object ſtemed to be the carrying off Zedaria, in which he had 
The diſtreſs our noble Indian felt upon this occaſion, can be 
eaſier imagined than deſcribed ; he ſtarted from his tent, frantic 
at the intelligence, and flew to Meftees, where he had the 
mournful: ſatisfaction of embracing Guyomer, juſt before he ex- 


pired. The youth had fought with uncommon courage hand to 


hand with the Chief of the enemy, who made his attack in the 


moſt deſperate manner; and who no ſooher ſaw Zedatia in the 
hands of his followers, than he ordered them to deſiſt from the 


combat, which was entitely in his own favour, and rode eff in 


This Spaniſh Officer was no other than Don Sebaſtian; who, 
being poſted with a body of horſe within a few miles of the head 
of Don Lopez, ns ſooner difcovered' that the enemy had 


carried ff his adorable Mariana, than he determined to recovet 


her; of die in the attempt, To this end he ſelected a band of 
ſaldiers, whoſe yalour he had often experienced, and proceeded ta 
watch the motibns of Caracaros, from one of whoſe ſtraggling 
troops he learned the circumftance of Mariana's being ſent to 
Meftees ; on which he purſited the detachment with the utmoſt 
celerity, overtook and defeated-it as above-mentioned, WE 
The beautiful Indian was not a little ſurprized at the fight of 
Sebaſtian, who loaded her with careſſes, while ſhe exprefſed her 
apprehenfions for Guyomer's ſafety with the greateſt anxiety: 


This led her to -explain to Sebaſtian who ſhe really was, and to 


acquaint him with the reaſons which occafioped her to keep her 
being the daughter of Caracaros a ſecret. The Spaniard was 
alarmed at this information: he was conſcious he had given her 
brother his. mortal wound, but thought it beſt for the preſent to 
conceal it from her, and uſe every means in his power to allevi- 
An inundstion occaſioned by the melting of ſnow on the 
high mountains, which is common in that quarter of the globe, 
prevented Sebaſtian from returning to the capital the uſual road ; 
and, in endeavouring to ford à ſmall river which had been greatly 
encreaſed by the floods, he was ſuddenly ſurrounded by one of 


_ the parties which Caracaros had diſpatched to harraſs the enemy. 


He fought courageouſly for ſome minutes ; but his borſe, r=ceiv- 


ing a wound from one of the enemy's arrows, in ſpite of his ef- 


forts to prevent him, jumped into the flood, and was carried down 
the ſtream with the utmoſt rapidity. His troops; being preſſed by 
a-ſuperior- force, were preſently broken and put to flight, wile 
Zedatia once more fell into the bands of the Mexicats, to bun 
Vol. IV. gg. EE ; W. 


employments, and that he hiqafelf was advaaced to the-chink 


making war in detail, this intrepid Chief e 
to hazard a 
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ſhe directly made herſelf known, and defired to be conveyed 


to her father, 

. Caracarss, penetrated with the moſt els grief * the death 
of his ſon, had retired to an unfrequented cave nest 
which pad frequeptly affoxded him an aſylum from hie enemiees 
and which he now pitched upon as the burial- place: for: the la» 


Qy over * cauntenance,; he tenderly embraced her, and, after 
hearing rp bg in which ſhe had been tteated by Sc baſtian, 


carried on with the natives; and that, as a proof of his 
bees wiſhes for a happy reconciliation, he had inſtructed her to 
acquaint Caracaros that he ſhould eſteem the hand of bis daugh- 
ter the greateſt honour which could be conferred upon him. 


The valiant Indian ſtarted at thefe wards, and, dartings look 
full of reſentment at Zedaria, ſtruck into the cave, from whence 


he inſtantly returned bearing a bloody robe, which diſplaying. be- 


fore ber, Behold, (ſaid be) degenerate girl, thele. fatal ſtains + 
this is thy brother's veſtment; his blood cries loudly for vengeange 


on that villain whoſe praiſes you have juſt been fo.laviſh in.“ £8» 


daria was filled with horror at theſe words; ſhe ſunk. e 
the ground, and was conveyed ſoon after by ber attendants to Mei- 


tees, where the diſturbagce of her mind threw her into a diſarder 
from which the moſt melancholy 1 ue re apprehended, 

Sebaſtian, after being carried a 
ſtream, with difficulty reached the oppoſite hore ; from: Wage. 
wandcrigg ſome time through uafrequented. payhay ha at length 
arrived at a village —— by the Spaniards. Here he læarned 
the important news that Dog Lapea bad reſigned hig milicary 


commang. of the Spaniſh, forces. This inzelligance; gently 


relieved the n of his mind, and, after making the ne» 
ions for diſodging, the enemy, = _ ſeat oyertures o 
the offer he. 


ceſlary diſpo 


a very honourable i nature to Caracaros, 2 r 


had before made with reſpect to hig — Fus indenble In- 


2 


dian, however, would hearken, te no terms of a6commodasy 
and purfued his gperations with redoubled vigour. 


_ dry In — to deceive the Sp 
natives made a cre them. . — 
ap poll cloſe N their rear, th the 8 


x. few miles off Meſtees, when: they ſwldenty: 
— 4 2 HN and Sebaſtian found himſelf flanked by-tyyo, 1 


mented youth, The fight of his daughter threw a ſuffuſiog of 


had a partiality in his favour. He was, ſoon con- 
__ 4 bis conjecture, by her hinting that Sebaſtian deſired po» 
| wo more than to put an end to the bloody war which had been 


conſiderable way down. the 


bodies of his enemies. The ation preſently became e 


n 


, 
X 
* 
8 
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but, from Caracaros's having received a ſhot in his lungs, and the 
enemy's artillery being 4 

difheartened, and were ſoon put to flight, notwithſtanding their 
advantageous fituation. A great flaughter enfutd ; and Caraca- 
res, with the ſhattered remains of his troops, took refuge in Meſ- 
tees, which was immediately after inveſted by the vitor, and 
ſummoned inſtantly to ſurrender, The Indian Chief, finding his 
death was at hand, ſent for his daughter, who was now in a ſtate 


of recovery from the malady ſhe had ſuffered, Zcdaria came 


weeping into his preſence : ſhe fell upon her knees, and kiffed 


der father's hand; but he turned himſelf from her, and, after up- 


braiding her with betraying her country, ſacrificing the Gods of 


ber fathers, and' wiſhing to marry the murderer of her brother, 


This ferocious act of ſavage patriotiſm ſtruck all the beholders 


wich horror. A'few minutes after Sebaſtian, to whom the gates 
| had been opened by the people, upon his ſolemn promiſe that 
their lives ſhould be ſpared, entered the mournful apartment; 
vhen Caraearos, obferving bim petrified with aftoniſhment at 

the' dreadful ſpectacle, in dying acrents addreſſed him to this 
purpoſe : © Chriſtian, my ſon's revenged ;—thou ſhalt not o'er 
his grave exult—my daughter owes her death to thee—fare thou 
well, and know that Caracaros deſpiſed thy offers, as he wiſhed 
not to ſurvive the freedom of his country.“ Here death ſtopped 


his further utterance, and the attention of the ſpectators was at- 


_ trated by Sebaftian, who threw himſelf upon the body of the 


hfelefs Mariana, in an agony of deſpair ; and it was with the 
utmoſt diffteulty his attendants could ſeparate him from her. | 
She was interred with great funeral pomp a ſhort time after in 
the cathedral church at Mexico, by the direction of her lover, 


who cauſed a monument to be erected to her memory, containing 


an inſcription, reciting her melancholy ftory, engraved in letters 


of gold. SA 


N 7 * — ' 
* 


i ment King of Egypt's wiſe Inſtruction to his Son. 


: [J/EROPHILUS, an ancient King of Egypt, in whoſe reign 


hieroglyphical learning arrived at its utmoſt perfection, thro' 


- 


which the youth of the kingdom were inſtructed in the myſteries 
| of their religion, and the ſocial duties of morality, had a fon 


named Evethes, a Prince naturally of the moſt humane and 


benevolent diſpoſition, but, being indued at the ſame time with - 


ſuch violent paſſions as generally accompany great minds, he 
was aften, in bis infancy, before reaſon had aſſumed her empire, 


- precipitated by them into an habitual fondneſs for thoſe things 


3D 2 that 


dmirably ſerved, the Indians became 
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that would have proved deſtructive to his happineſs, and a diſre- 
liſh. for others, that were moſt conducive to it. This unhappy 
temp:r, no doubt, gave great uneaſineſs to his tender father, who 
was nat only adored by his ſubjects for an impartial diſtrĩbution of 
juſtice, and courted by neighbouring Potentates for his profeſſed 
MK!) in politics, but admired by all the world for his pare know- 
ledge N religion and morality, and the exemplary leſſon he'#ftor- 
ded of both in his own ſpotleſs life. The good old King there- 
. pre ſought by all methods to reclaim the impetuoſity of his ſon, 
before the caſual turn of habit ſhould have rooted the weed of 
vice too deeply into ſo rich a ſoil, ever after to be eradicated” by 
. wiſdom : It was his daily employment to give the child the 
pleaſing ideas of virtue, under the entertaining forms of probable 
fiction; for unadorned precepts have been found to avail little, 
not only with children, but men too, thoſe children of à larger 
growth, when the pious fraud of a well-told fable has imper- 
ceptibly deceived them into vjitue, However Euethes, though 
he could frequently liſten, and improve too, by the doctrines of 
his father, did as often, through his eaſy nature, lapſe again into 
dangerous follies: Then whit he once fixed his inclination upon, 
the violence of his paſſions urged kim oa to purſue with the 
moſt unremitted reſolution, and habit ftil] confirmed the deſire. 
Nev: rthelefs his good ſenſe would many times condemn his pro- 
ceecings in the cool haurs of reflection, and again be treated like 
a faithful ſervant, heard, approved of at firft, and then diſcarded 
_ afterwards, when the treachery of falſe friends had got the aſ- 
cendant, Such was the conduct of this young Egyptian till he 
was fixteen years old, at which age, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, the young men were initiated at the temple of Mem- 
phis into the holy myſteries, When the day came that was ap- 
pointed for that annual ceremony, Hierophilus, who was grand 
myltagogue as well as King (for of old the offices of King aud 
prieſt were united) had contrived a particular apartment in the 
fubterraneous paſſage of the temple, in which, after he had 
| ſhewn his ſon the uſual inſtitutions, and taught him the ſacred 
ſtor ies, he propoſed to inſtruct him in the more intereſting hiſtory 
cf the human heart. Accordingly Euethes, at the time 'uppoint- 
ed, was led into his apartment, attended only by his father, who 
had been all the day near him, to explain the different forms that 
preſented themſelves before him. As foon as they were ſeated, 
and the glimmering of a lamp had broken through the darknel(s 
that before ſurrounded them, and thrown a partial light upon a 
large patlage through. which the performers of the ſhow were to 
pats, there appeared a youth, ſurrounded by a croud of different 
agures, that all ſeemed aſſiduous to take him under their-protec- 
tion. This motley group was led up in two ſeparate parties, by 
| Iwo leaders of female forms, who looked upon each other 2 
| the 


* 
7 
f 
. * 
4 
£9 
* 
1 


Ehieftain had the moſt ſerious deportment, with all” the matks of 


ful obſervance upon all occaſions, Some had crowns of gold 
bore the jnftruments of arts and ſciences, as quadrants, alobts, 


_ pencils, harps, &c. ſome carried the ſacred table of the laws, and 


1 who ſeemed by their likeneſs in many reſpects to be brothers, 
but in others the moſt jrreconcileable enemies; the employment 


with which he compelled, if by chance occaſion required it, the 
_ rebellious to return, and confined them to their aliegiance z the 
back again, and reſigned over to the more cogent bonds of their 


_ eſcaped the power of theſe aſſicuous guardians, who at firſt allu- 


pointed to 2 temple, painted on the wall, on the ſummit of a 


the top once attained, the ſituation commanded all the regions 
round about, and offered the ſpectator the moſt delightful proſ- 
pect. The other female endeavoured to divert his attention from 


lay in a moſt delicious valley, the inhabitants and votaries of 
which paſſed their time in the moſt pleaſurable indolence, and 
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the air of . inveterate rivalſnip. The one had a looſe ſmiling 
aſpect, fantaſtically dreſſed, and adorned all over with wreaths of 
flowers, Her train was compoſed of boys with bows in their 
hands, and wings on their ſhoulders, and a confuſed croud of 
men and women of various complexions, ſome crowned with 
ivy and vine leaves, and others dancing round them with all the 
rapturous figns of the moſt intoxicating joy. The otter female 


royalty in her countenance; ſhe was cloathed in a plain but ele- 
gant robe, which flowel gracefully behind her. The attendants 
imitated her behaviour, and watched her eye with the moſt duti- 


upon their beads, ſome helmets, with laurels in their hand; ſoine 


others ſeemed engaged in * love, friendſhip, and other 
tender duties of private life. Behind them all there came two 


of both was to keep together the particular company Each belong- 
ed to, and to prevent any of that ſociety from mixing with the 

other. They had very venerable aſpects, and the influence they 
palleſſcd, not only over the croud, but ſometimes over the leaders 
themſelves, was remarkable, Each had in his hand a chain, 


one was jron, which not a little tortured and galled the wearers ; 
the others ſilk, with which the delinquents were gently brought 


own reaſon, It was obſervable however, that few or none ever 


red them into their ſervice with the careſſes of a parent; and, 
though. the one ſtill continued ſuch zehaviour, the other inthe; 
dated them from flying from the ſlavery, with the menaces of a 
tyrant, The youth, amidſt the ſolicitations of both parties, 
ſcemed a, While ſuſpended, The female leader, on one fide, 


high and royal mountain, the aſcent to which was difficult, but 


that toilſome purſuit, and ditected his eyes to another temple that 


heart- infeebling recreations. At length the latter prevailed, and 
with no ſmall air of triumph delivered the youth over to the 


guardian 
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guardian of her attendants, who immediately took him into his 
cuftody. As foon as this eonteſt was over, there entered another 
youth of a more reſerved aſpect, and leſs fanguine complexion 
than the former. At his entrance, the two crouds ſwarmed. 
round him as they had done by the ether, and, after the ſame 
warm, contention, the other party prevailed in its turn, and de- 
livered him over to the more parental tuition of their reſpective 
guardian. After this mutual ſucceſs, the whole group. diſap- 
peared, and led off their new votaries; the partition, like a 
theatrical ſcene, then opened, and diſcovered behind an 41 
minated grove, Each party entered afrelh from different ſides 
of the plain, and took their allo:ted ſtations. The firſt your 
who had entered into the fervice of that franzgic mob ſeemed 
bighly delighted with his company, and expreſſed bis joys in 
irregular ſallies of unnatural laughter, and other demonſtrations 
of rapture and ecſtacy; the other, with a more ſtudious attention 
to the inſttuction of his companiogs, decently denoted the calm 
ſatĩs faction of his mind, in a filent admiration of their precepts. 
Whilſt both were thus differently employed, a beautiful woman, 
arrayed in white, deſcended from above, and waving a golden 
wand, the whole ſcene was inſtantly changed. The left fide of 
the prove, which was poflefled by thoſe noiſy votaries of airy 
joy, withered a way into the moſt wintery melancholy proſpect; 
and, inſtead of looks of gaiety, and the ſaund of rejoicing, - 
nougbt appeared but viſages of deſpair, and nothing was heard 
but the lamentations of anguiſh, The betrayed youth, the 
former votary of theſe plains, afftighted at this ſudden and hor- 
rid alteration, was immediately prepating to make his efcape, - 
when the guardian, as before deſcribed, attended by a train of the 
moſt death-like figures, bound him down with his iron chain, 
for ever to be tormented at the foot of the ſeat of his delufive 
and deſtructive goddeſs, On the other hand, the oppoſite 
groves bloomed atrefh with vernal yerdure, content and happi- 
nefs appeaied in the face of all; and the prudent youth, ho 
| had made ſo good a choice, with filial revereace and pleaſure, 
walked by the ſide of this faithful guardian, and gratefully paid 
a willing obedience at the throne of his benchcent goddeſs. 
As ſoon as this repreſentation was over, Euethes, with the 
livetieft emotion, aſked his father the explanation of the whole 
myſtery ; but, before the gocd old King could make him anſwer © 
to his firſt queſtion, he added, with tears in his eyes, —Muſt that 
unſortunate youth be doomed to miſery for ever? — Alas ! for 
ever, replied Hierophilus ; but if, my ſon, you will be attentive 
to the account, and ſuſpend your fruitleſs grief to the concluſion, - 
it will perhaps fully repay your trouble, and teach you the true 
road to happineſs, by detecting the errors of others, This then 
| is 
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is an enplanation of the fictitious ſcene before you. The large 
paſſage you firft faw, repreſents Life ; the firſt yoath, a foul juſt 


entering into it, "prone to libidinous thoughts; the ſecond in- 
clined to virtuous purſuits. The two females, attended and h- 
bited differently, were Virtue and Pleaſure: the two men of fra- 
refnal likeneſs,” who compelled the attendants of both to kee 
their allegisuce to their reſpectite miltrefſes, were Good Habit, 
and II! Habit, who, according to the allegorical genealogy of our 
Egyptian forefathers, were the offspring of Chance, begot,ugom 
Complexion, and carefully foſtered by time in the cave f Con- 
ſtaney. The beautiful woman, arrayed in white, was Truth, 
the touch of whoſe wand no falſehood can endure; but returns 
of force, however diſguifed, immediately to its own likeneſs, 


You have ſeen'the falſe fedycing appearance of vicious pleaſure, 


and the melancholy conſequences of yielding to het allurements. 
You have ſeen that her fotlowers, however for a while they may 
aſſume the deeeitſul ait of joy, are in the end nougbt but diſeaſe, 
calamity and woes: and, above all, I hope you have remarked 


miſerable fociety, when Nl Habit, their conſtant attendant, has 
bound him down with that irreftagable chain of iron: the hor- 
rid aſpect of that tyravt will, I hope, deter you as much fram 
giving way to the ſeductions of vice, as the parental fandn-(s of 
Good Habit will induce you to become a votary to Virtue, This, 
my fon, though embelliſhed by fiction, is a true hiſtory of the hu- 


man mind: ſo far was my duty to inform, the reſt is your's to 


execute. He was going on, when Euethes interrupted him. 
O, my father, how fhalF L ever repay this freſh inſtance of your 
parental love, and ſucceſsful} ditigence ta fave me from that irre- 
midable gulph of miſery into which my paſſion had almoſt 
plunged me ! Yes, certainly, it is my indipenfable duty, as well 
as intereſt, to put in praQtice ſuch ſacred leſſons of morality ; and 
the pteafure of my future life ſhall conſiſt alone in becoming, as 
near as am able, an example of thoſe precepts you have often ſo 
divinely ineul eat. . 

Fhe yeung Prince fully performed bis promiſe; and, though 
the natural vioſence-of hie temper wauld fometimes at firſt à little 


ſway him towards pleaſure, an. kabitual perſeverance in virtzae at 


length totally overcame: his paſſions; and he lived to verify, in 
his own character, the dacrine of Hierophilus, that the power 
of habn eiter good or ill, triumphs over all things.” 


ANECDOTE of a Frmarg Singer, zow at the Opera- 
REING at Vienna, in her way_to Peterſburgh, four Noblemen 

of great rank were perſuading her to give them a leſſo on a 
N e e harpfichord 


* 


how impoſſible it is for a wretch to extricate bimſelf out of this 
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harpfichord in the room, and to accompany it with her voice. 
She replied, it was impoflible to fing without an object. Putting 
up with this inſult, they repeated their entreaties. Without — 
ing to attend them, ſhe ſung an air, accompanying herſelf, and 
executing it moſt divinely, When ſhe had done, they began to 3 
return a thouſand thanks, and to load her with 4 „y- | 
ing hot much they were obliged to her. Obliped'to ms?” 
ſhe exclaimed, ' << Why are you ſuch animals as tothink I 
* for y6uf entreaties? No, ne; pleaſe to ſtand aßide: bere's my 
« 3 { taking up 2 monkey,) my deareſt Pup, a for you 
ry 8 IF: 1 | 


4a ww £wro kcwud 


mY 1 WT i 


. 


— * — 


On LABOUR and IDLENESS. 


G O aſk, my friend, from door to door, _ ; 
'The hig h, the Joie, the rich, the por, 3 1 | 
In Court, — — ::. ĩͤ - = 
Reſide the mortal free from care? : 
You aſk in vain, for joy and firife  _ 
Diverſify all ſtates of life. Ex 
To wield the ſcythe with ſweaty brow, 
With wearied arm to guide the plow 1 
To ſow in hope, and reap in joy, 3 
Thine, Labour, is the ſweet employ, 3 12 1 U 
A life of reſt, with pain Fendure, 1 | 
To ſeek in health diſcaſe's cure; g 


Mn L 6 * 
"WM 


nA % 4i:; 


To eat the grape, unprun'd the vine, | : 24 bea, n , 
Laborious Idleneſs is tine 
Let Idleneſs of care complains, _ 1 my A 


r 1 


81 di0 s Py £92" 90 3 


„ 0 e 


| W ALKING out for freſh air, other er 1 

; Near a garden laid out in peculiar tafte ; 55 = * + 
The gardener, of true Caledonian breed, 19 10 03 ag 

A bonny braw lad as cer croſs'd the Totes, a. 

Accoſted me thus, (but firſt of all whiffles,) 

; © Gude Sir, ken you muckle boot planting affine 2 
have here thirty-three, which I ſo would diſpoſe" TIPS 
To have five in ilk row, and juſt thirty - out w:: 


No I've puzzled my brains, but I can't find a plan, 


** „%% OY 
Re wv--_ tears 1 


T1 
A 
+ 
« 
N 
1 
| 
4 
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To the Printer” of the "WEEKLY MISCELL AN,” 


:: *. | ACC I2KT 


 HE- ys the coticlufion of ** 1 
Addreſs to our Americap Col 2 


3 and Briſtol. As it ems tg gise us a fachful 


mc ror of the dimes, and a ptoper repreſentation, ef out duty at 


this alarming crifir, 1 hope you will not” fail to in ert it in your 


very uſeful MiſceHany. , 5 IR. 
am, D 8 = 


— cr conftant reader and moſt humble var | 
Inner 10% Bebe N Rr 


„ F< 


— Li 


an ee een from our American Colenies would de as 
deftruQive either to us or them as has been generally imagined. 

But if we perſiſt in the preſent cruel and oppreſſive war, whether 
we conquer or are conquered, it will ſooner or later produce ſuch 


aà vioient and unnatural ſeparation, as will be highly injurious to 
America, and will haſten. the ruin of Great Britain. Should 


ſuch a one take place, (which God forbid-!) America would 


probably for a time be ſubject todomeflic tyranny and foreign in- 


vaſion ; but England would for ever want the trade and friend- 
ſhip of America: her manufaQures would dectine—her com- 
merce would be leſſened her taxes would encreafe—her ſhips 


and ſailors would be unemployed— her poor would ſtarve— her 
credit woull fink both at home and abroad—her imaginary wealth 

would vaniſh by degrees—and all her former glory would paſs 
away as a dream: deprived both of internal and external re- 


But 
-M ges He Tome Latisfaction, that I am ſo ſoon to take leave of 


ſources, ſhe would fall an eaſy prey to her inſulting foes.— 


this affecting Jubject ; for I can dwell on it ho longer without 


the molt diſtreſſiag pity, and the warmeſt indignation, The, au- 


thor figiſhes Þjz.addeeſs with an exhortation to our brethren in 


America; which, with: ſome alterations and additions, I ſhall 


apply to our fellow-ſubjeQs in ous Britain, 
Friends and Countrymen, 


T OPEN your eyes !” Behold your votive enen which 


has ſo long been the dread and envy of the world, now on the 


brink of ruin !- Behold the P claiming an i 1 power 
over our American colonies z—the Miniſtry ſupporting that 
power by the cruel. engines of flaughter and defolation ;—their 
ſervile dependents, and all the enemias of * entreating their 


Sovereign to enſlave or deſtroy his ſubjects! Behold, what is yet 


Vol IV. 00. 3 E worſe, 


1 AM fore fred thinking that 
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worſe, the reater part of the nation egervated by luxury, 2nd 
ſunk in Fara}: re F Let theſe dreadful ptoſpects rouze you from 
your —_ indolence. Be no longer deceived and impoſed 
wicked and, ** deſig ning wen,” —by-a Miniftry, who are 
1 your liderties by ſuch flaw de egrees, and in ſa artful 
4 manner, EN * who have hitherto laid ch their ſcheme {a tleep, 
azad chere it ſo well, that thouſands who are ripening. it, ſuſpect 
nothidg at all of 'the matter.“ They bave penſſoned hirelings in 

5 nity, and in almoſt every town, uhaſe buſineſs, it is to 
decetve and betray you, and who inform you from the preſs, the 
pulpit, and the bar, and in almoſt every public aſſembly, either 
that © you have no grievances,” or that“ they are aggravated 
eng weafure to inflame the minds of the people. And there 
are „ thouſands of well-meaning men,” who, from a love of 
| Eaſe, and = want of attention, ate prevaiie+ om to believe every 
thing they ſay. But ſorely we have many grievances of the moſt 
dangerous nature. Amongſt theſe, our prefent inadequate Ne- 
picſentation——fegteaaial Patliaments the number of Placemen 
and Penſionets in the Houſe of Commons our enormous debt 
—our heavy r civil war which is now kindled be- 


tween us an 
I will not ell on evils of leſs. ĩimportance: 1 will not aggravate 
your misfortunes : I will net ucge-yow to anything that ia in the 
leaſt raſh or deſperate. But I afliom. that theſe are real griev- 
ances z and that, if they are not remedied in time, are un- 
done for ever, Let me thazefore entreat you, by: al} the ties of 
intereſt, honour, and virtue; by the facred regard you owe to 
yourſelves, and to your country, 1 feck; redrefy whilft yet it may 
be found, with caol. reſolvtiog and.cautious zeal... Examine your 
hiſtory—ſearch into the nature and ſpirit of your conſtitution — 
canſult the laws. by which you are 8 judge, and 
fumly act for yourſelges in your praſent ion, Be 

no longer cheated, inſulted, and abuſcd by others.. +4 Db not ruin 
| yourſelves for them whe ane yon na gend- wih but who 
would now emplay you! " againtþ. y our Americambrethien, <* only 
for their own. wicked. purpoſes z and. iß they ſueceed, in the 
end wiſl give you no thanks,” but will rejoice in having a fairer 
opportunity of compleating your deſtruction. The authors of 
the preſent war ©* love neither England nor America,“ but have 
ſet them at variance. with each athes, to promote their grand de- 
ſign of overturning, the Engliſh Con ſtitution. hey want to 

quench the flame of. Liberty in America, 3 may totalſy 
= uiſh ita dying ſparks in Great Britain. They are friends 
to abſalite Monarchy, and anbitaaty fw. They want to cot- 


lect a large revegue from the: Caionies to enrich themſelves, to 
encreaſe the. corruptiay of the people, and then to enflave * 
] . 6c 


meriga, evidently demand our cloſeſt attention. 
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c Be warned in time: ſtand and conſider before it be too jate, 
© before you have entailed confuſion. and miſery dn your lateſt 
*« poſterity; have pity” on America; = have pity on bur na- 
<< tive country; have pity on your childzea, and all on that are 
% near and dear to you.” Do got, by ſanguinarꝝ and ſervile ad- 
dreſſes to the Throne, or or by a mean and diſhonourable filence, 
encourage your ſellow- ſubjects to bite and deypur,each other, 
leſt you ſhould be nb one of angther 17 hut ſerk uſtice, 
love mercy, and follow after peace. Eadsavout by decent, 
| but ſpirited: remonſttances, by prudent and well-concetes mea- 


- ſures, to bring about a. ſpeedy, an hongurable, and à laffing re- 


conciliation, between England and America. Awake from your 
fatal lumber, and be — 2 for the public god. Rejetk with 


iodignation the eempting bribe. Suppteſa the prevailing ei of 


luxury. Be frugal · K be temperate—be vittuous Whilſt you are 
conſcious you de ſerve your Liberties, be ever, ready to defend them. 


Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights,” 
The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd dbwn 

From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers ; 

So dearly dersdt, the price of ſo much blood ! J 

O let them never periſh in yout bands, | 

But N tranſmit them to pct children, 


1 9 =: w FT © * 6 c 4 a * r —_— 4. * n r 
" „ _ — „ g * p n * >. of w 4 
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_—_ 700 « 0 ſoſert the following in your — you will 
85 oblige wany, as well: as your conſtant reader, 
An Ouſer ver 97 the Times, 


CEE ! my country | | whence theſe dire alarms 
Of friends and brethren ruſhing on to arms ? 
Why” od thunders war's deſtructive roar 
* By Brief dosps, on Boſton's diſt ant ſhore? 
And why oppoſing thouſands ſtreteh the wing, 
And denth's warhoop in ſtrains tremendous ſing 
1s iniſterial pride the awful ſcource = 
Wopick Mie Jeſpotic mandates madly force ? 
Or des felt faction drive the hoſtile. car, 
Aud frantic lead America to war? 
Oe b6th units to fell be ſable cloud ? 
+ (Where woes on woes in millions cloſely eroudz 
02. 01 _ burfting devaſtation ſwiftly ſpreads, 
E "aa buck deſtruction on ten thouſand heads) 


3E 2 1 3 
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Ik both are means, they're not th' eſſential cauſe z 
Tis Heav'n's reſentment at her injur'd laws, 


Yes, Heav'n reſents; ungrateful Briton hear 
The hovering rod, and drop the contrite tear. 
Thy bleſſings num'rous as thy free · born ſons; 


Thy crimes more num'rous, bove eoneeßtion runs : z 
Exalted on fame's wing thou tow'ring rid'ſt; 


By ſins debas'd beneath the reptile tribe: 
By favours bleſt beyond all nations round ; a 
In vice immers'd, intoxicated, drown'd, 
Point out the crime that's known beneath the ſun, 
Unknown to Britons, or by them undone, 
And ſhall not Heav'n avenge ? It muſt, it will: 
Haſte chen thy meaſure to the brim to fill: 

Fill up thy cup; then cups of wrath ſhall fly, 
Like pointed light'nings, thro' the flaming fky : 
The gath'ring clouds already caſt agloom ; 
Foul diſcords rife, and peace forſakes her bloom. 


Sweet peace nv longer wears the placid ſmile ; 


War's tempeſt low'rs, and beats on yonder iſle. 


Where will it end? Shall we eſcape the ſtorm? 


Vain hope! without one grand complete reform. 
Shall Heav'n unnotic'd ſee her laws defpis'd ? 


Her ſacred records fcorn'd or meanly priz'd * 


Shall infidels reject religion's code. 

And ſcæce believe they're notic'd by a God ? 
Shall lordly pt ieſts time's vaineſt fafhions ape, 
Graſp the fair fleece, nor mind the flock's eſcape? 
Shall partial juſtice take the blind ing fee, 


And wealthy culprits from the law go free 22 
Shall greedy miſers, with rapacious hand, 


Oppreſive vex and grind th' impoy ih d land 1 
Shall foul adult'ries ſtain the titled name, 


And ſornicators glory in their name? 


Shall filthy drunkards boldly reel at noon, 


And midnight revels ſhame the ſetting moon? 
Shall ſage in years inſtruct our youth to 2 
And with unballow'd breath pollute the air? 


And fools that ſacred day to riot turn? 
Shall fraud and lyes, join'd wich ten thouſand cheats, 


| Stalk all the day, and nightly range our ſtreets? 
Shall theſe black crimes, canjoin'd with many more 


Rove uacontroul'd on Britain's favour'd more? 
And will not heav'nly patience yet be tir'd, 


Nox ember d wrath at theſe at length be fir'd ? 


* 


Shall elds and woods the broken ſabbaths mouth,” a — LET 
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If this thy hope, thy ſure deſtruction's near, 
And wrath pour'd out ſhall reach thy deafen'd ear: 
"Tis now began ; ; thas reach'd our weſtern elime; 
Twill ſpread, twill fy, and at the diftin'd time 
The flaming tempeſt o'er our heads ſhall blaze, 7 
And hope's fond wiſh from its foundation rage. 5 

One way, and only one, may yet be found 
To ward the blow, to heal the deſp'rate wound: 2 
Would ye then wave the dread impending rod, 

Let reformętion ſtretch her wings abtoadꝰ 
Let ev ry heart in deep contrition mourn, 

And from their crimes with unmixt MORT] turn: 
Let genuine grief promote the briny tear; 

Lie low in duſt, and ſable ſackeloth wear: 

Let humble cxies aſcend the perv ous ſky ; 

To ſuch Heav'n's ear is ope, his aid is nigh, 

If humble, penitent, ye thus reform, 8 
One ſov'reign blaſt ſhall drive the threat' ning ſtorm ; z 
The clouds ſhall ſcatter and diſpel the gloom, 

And peace again her native ſeat reſume. 

When Nineveh of old was humbled round, 

A quick reprieve from threat'ned judgments found, 

But if with harden'd neck ye ſtill rebel, 

And theſe loud warnings ſtubbornly repel, 
The gathcr'd tempeſt ſhall more fiercer low'r, 
And H-av'n's juſt woo. in . dottents pour. 


CH—D, Jan. I, e. 
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PLAYS 3 expreſ 4 65 WY Handford, of Exeter. 


H Alx a token of ſorrow, one third of one of the elemente 
of ſyllables, a vowel, and two - fifths of a conteſt. 


2. Two-thirds of a wild beaſt, three> ninths of what is terrible, 
and two-fifths of a flower, 


3. A woman's Chriſtian name, and what ſailors wiſh for. 


4. Two- fifths of an amphibious creature, the habitation of the 
wicked, and à note of admiration. 


5. Three-fourths of a ſpice, a wager, and a conſonant. 


5. Three- fifths of one-half of what is near you at preſent, 


and two-fifths of a miſtake. 


7. Four-fifths of an enchantreſs, and what all people ſhould be 
after committing crimes, 


8. What is after the mode, to regard with affection, and a 


_ conſonant, 


g* Unhappy parent. 
10. Three- 
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10. Three-fourths of the reverſe to wild, two thirds of a verb 
to miſtake, and a narrow — 


u 
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Luhe, by J. ames \Macnamara, 6 to w. Wood's Bui, nor. 


11. 


F 
: LIT BC eber the axis of 
the cylinder elevated to the 
given angle, AC the prof and 
BA the diftanee. thereof from the 
Tower end of the piece. Beſect 
BC in G the centre of pravity of 
the cyliader. Through G draw 
FA perpendicular to * horizon; 
al fo draw CF BH perpendicular 
10 BC, and join BF, Then ſfee 


the weight of the whole body, 
preflure on the prop at C, heals 
or preſſute at the baſe B, are re- 
tyectively ; as | FH 


and in theſe ec. 


Now from what is given FH, BH, and FB are eafily found= 


27-2 78 16.77. Then as 21.2 (An): 2240tb. (weig. 


of eyl.) : 7.5 (BH): 792. K lb. the be i 
Ne, * dis 12.48 2 — e 


- Do : wy ? , (41D 4 nog 9 7 28 


3 * 
A — —_— 


1 55 2 enen 77 JE 0101? 1G. 
YT N. IO: Aero 
cal Deſcription of Inſecls, inferigd Decem FM. 


| T Graichopper — fmgs 5. 
Louſe is found ment 


| The ven'mugus Spider windows haunts 
Te Butterfy's deck'd like a queen; 
T he Horuez | is but ſeldom lee a. 


us We have. received the like anſwer from 3 Handford. 
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tion. It is required to find the beighth 
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QUESTIONS, „ W. Jones, o cee tee 


IF in the latitude of 5r deg. a cannon ball be p 
one mile and Faff high in a direction er re 


horizon, where will it fall, ſuppofing t the diameter of the earth to 
de 7954. miles, and that a deſcending body falls 16 feet in the 


Arſt * ? 


GIVEN ale 5. | LO | 
GBA * ) 
the a 6 the Lw:4 


its breadth ==15. | A 


Quere AC, 


neral theorum for all — — Fe. - 
queſtions of the like na LAG 1 Ws 
ture ? — — yo 


* - 


4 QUESTION, 4y James Macnamara, of Bridgwater. 


dulum, C the weight, A the point 


of ſuſpenſion, angle CAB-—=45 deg. its 
poſition at the commencement of mo- 


AE, ſuch that when the ball C is diſen- 
gaged on its arrival at B, it may (by its 
acquired velocity and gravity) fal 40 | 
feet from E on ee — nnn * 

prane f 55 


—— — — 
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4s ENIGMA, by W. Litlen. 


YE Miſcellaneous wits, now I come to appear, 
Your attention pray give, if my name you'd declare, 
Know legs I have got; but the truth I muſt tell, 
Vet I ſeldom do walk, that is known very well: 

As great a backbiter as any in France: - 5 , 
Notwithſtanding all that, with the ladies I dance ; | 
And I often preſume for to ſteal a ſweet kiſs, 
Which may ſtartle her lover as well as dear Miſs : 

But whene'er I am caught, I may well ſob and ſigh, 
Am ſtraightly nail'd down, and immediately die. 


> ENIGM A, by u, . Mr. 


FPHERE was a fon of Adam's race Ob 
Who had a certain dwelligg: place, 

A houſe compaa; well cover'd o'er, 

Where no man liv'd fince or before: 
_ *T was not compos'd by human art, 
Wood, brick, or ſtone, in any part. 

Pray can you tell this man of 8 7 

Where *twas he liv'd, and what his name? 


= 
we. wt ca OH wood owt. 


* Ac... i. ac 
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” QUESTION, by Joha Handfard, of Exeter, # 
HO ſtrange it would be, to you and to me, HE 
If the third part of fſix' was juſt three? 55 
Suppoſe it is fo, then I fain would know W 
W hat the fourth part of twenty muſt be ? 
| Suppofing again half fixteen is ten, 1 559 | ry 
Ig proportion you alſo muſt take e 
The fourth part of eight, if I've reckon'd right ; W 
Pray take care that no error you make. . 
Suppoſing once more, as wide as before, 
Half the double of fix to be ten, 
In proportion fix on the fifth of fix, 
I'll return you the favour again. 
1 pray de ſo kind theſe numbers to find, 
Then add them into ane total ſum, 


Which is my right age in years, I'll engage, 
If right added to ſeven times one. 
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TAE JEALOUS HUSBAND: 


* | had 293 


1 TLZ AHEN a man is jealous without having any reaſon to 
x be lo, he frequently, by diſcovering his unneceſſary 
' BY W 3 ſuſpicions, brings himſelf into the fituation mott 
V dreaded by him, the ſituation of an Othello: and 
+ NA yet, if ſome women were not prevented from giving 
too great an indulgence to their paſſion for pleaſure, they would 
ſoon ſtep beyond the limits marked out by diſcretion. 
Of this diſpoſition was Mrs. Loveit, a fine young woman 
about nineteen, the daughter of a country gentleman, and choſen 
for a wife by a young neighbour, merely on account of her per- 
ſon. This gentfeman was extremely fond of his bride at firſt, 


but did not "by any means enjoy the happineſs which he had 


wiſhed for in the marriage ſtate; for he not only believed that 


every man who looked at her was in love with her as much as he 
was himſelf,” but that the gave every man who was commonly ei- 
vil to her improper encouragement. 
Perpetually flattered for the beauty of her perſon, the gaiety of 
her temper, and pieaſing powers of converſation, Mrs. Loveit, 
in a ſhort time after her marriage, began to behold her huſband 
with the eyes of diſguſt, and was very ready alſo to flirt with any 
man who came in her way ; and as ſhe really was both lively 


and alluring, moſt of her admirers were thoroughly diſpoſed to 
trifle with her, if they did not feel themſelves prompted to ſeduce 


her into a violation of her conjugal vows. 


When a married woman encourages proceedings of this kind, | 
ſhe may certainly be pronounced indiſcreet ; as ſhe cannot, with- 


out a conſiderable degree of preſumption, ſay, 1 will go juſt ſo 
far, but not an inch farther. 
Mr. Loveit often remiaded his Lucy of her preſumption; but 


his friendly hints were too often repeated, and with too little ad- 
dreſs, to produce the deſited effect they tired, they teazed her 


Vor. IV. 100. 31 | ear: 
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portunities of being ſerviceable to her miſtreſs, _ 
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ear: ſhe could not endure the ſame dull admonitions over and 


over again. He certainly might have adopted a better method, 
and might have been ſucceſsful, perhaps, if inſtead of correcting 
her for going abroad, he had ſtudied how to make her happy at 
home: but us he took it into his bead, after he was married, 
that ſhe could never be happy without a train of admirers, he 
was the leſs ſolicitous to pleaſe her, becauſe he fancied all his ſo- 
licitude would be to no purpoſe, To render himſelf ftill more 


diſguſting to her, he was always finding fault with her for trying 
to amuſe herſelf in another way, though ever ſo innocently, 
In conſequence of this behaviour of her huſband, Mrs. Loveit 


was glad to get out of his ſight as often as ſhe could; and as ſhe 


found too many of her acquaintance of both ſexes ready to per- 
ſuade her not to pay any regard to ſuch a man, ſhe very willingly 
| liftened to them, and was generally engaged in ſome pleaſurable 


party: generally, too, ſhe endeavoured to form parties from 


which her huſband would, ſhe believed, be excluded. By this 


mode of acting, ſhe made him continually ſuſpect her of being 


in improper company, and eager to find out her aſſociations, that 
he might reproach her for her conduct, whether it was right or 


wrong. He very much wiſhed, indeed, to hinder her going any 
where without him; and this reſtraining propenſity in him, ren- 
dered her doubly deſirous of cluding his vigilance. 
Animated by a feries of ſucceſsful deceptions, Mrs. Loveit 
was, at laſt, never eaſy but when ſhe was deceiving her jealous 


huſband, and he ſpent bis whole time in trying to detect her; 
but he met with numberleſs diſappointments, which added fuel 
ta the fire which ſuſpicion had kindled in his breaſt; diſappoint- 


ments which originated in a gieat meaſure from the dexterqus 
management of an aich girl in his wife's ſetvice, who plagued 
him with a ſatisfaction not inferior to that which her miſtreſs 
felt; who, after having received ſome ſtriking proofs of het fide- 


| lity, communicated all her ſecrets to her. This confidential be- 


Haviour on Mrs. Loveiy's fide ferved to encreaſe the natural pert- 
neſs of Patty's diſpoſition; and her pertneſs would have tempted. 
her maſter to turn her out of the houſe, if. ſhe bad not been art- 


ful enough to wheedle him into humour with her, whenever he 


ſeemed inclined to proceed ta a diſmifion,—By her artful car- 
riage, Paity not only kept her place, but had more frequent op- 


Loveit was neither old nor ugly; but there was 2 certain auk- 


 wardneſy, a certain uncouthneſs about him, which, added to his 
| Falous temper, made him extremely unamiable: be had, bow- 
ever, a very pretty eſtate; and Mrs. Loveit, as her father had 


always refuſed to give her a fortune, married him merely, for the 


ſake of a ſettlement. Not being naturally ill-natured, ſhe might 


have 
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fubſtantial food for his jealouſy to feed on. 


them, indeed, very wel} qualified for tragedy 


the houſe of a particular friend,) to take all poſſible care, not only 
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have been brought to behave with tolerable prudence, if ſhe had 
met with proper treatment: but her hoſband took the work way 
in the world to make her a good wife; and the confciquſneſs of 
being falſe}y,- as well as injurioutly ſuſpected of unchaſte devia- 
tions, almoſt provoked her to realize his ſuſpicions—to give him 


While this ifl- matched couple were thus ſituated the huſ- 
dand difturbed with doubts which deprived bim of all connubial 
felicity, and the wife laughing and flirting with all the men who 
dangled after her—a party of young people in the neighbour- 
hood agreed to act a play, for the diverſion of their friends and 
acquaintance, in charaQeriſtic dreſſes. They were none of 
y; but they pitched 


upon Dr. Young's Revenge, and eaſily prevailed upon Mes. 
Loveit to perform the part of Leonora. One of the handſomeſt 
young fellows of the corps was choſen for Alonso; and with 


him ſhe was not a little pleaſed, as he had long been her profeiied 
admirer, However, as ſhe had ſome reaſon to believe that her 
huſband would confine her at home, if he was acquainted with her 


_ deſign, ſhe ſtudiouſſy endeavoured to keep it concealed from him, 
and flattered herſelf that her precautions would be ſucceſsful ; 
but ſhe was out in her reckoning. . | 


On the very day deſtined for the exhibition of the tragedy, in 


which the principal female character had been given her, Mrs. 


Loveit heard her huſbend let fall ſomething which led her to 
imagine that he was not ignorant of the entertainment in agita- 


tion : ſhe would not, however, appear to take the hint, leſt ſhe 
might: cithef betray herſelf, or put him upon aſking queſtions 
which might draw bim to the diſcovery of the whole affair; a 


diſcovery which ſhe dreaded to ſach a degree, that ſhe charged 
Patty, before the ſet out for the ſcene of action, (being to dreſs at 


to prevent her maſter from following her, but alſo to hinder his 


I harbourtng any ſuſpicions with regard to the party with whom 


the was that evening engaged. 


Alter this caotionary addreſs to her ſervant, Mrs. Loveit 


flipped away. The moment ſhe had turned her back, Patty, 


who never miſſed her cue, went in ſearch of her maſter ; and not 


finding him in any of the rooms below, went up ſtairs. Upon 


hearing him walk backwards and forwards in his chamber, ſhe 
concluded that ſhe was ſafe, and 
minutes to ſpeak to a neighbour's maid, On her return home, 


into the ſtreet for a few 


( for the did not care to make a long ftay,) ſhe ſaw the door 
open, and a man come out in 2 very uncommon dreſs—in a 


round hat and a ſhort cloak, She was at firſt exceedingly ſur- 
prized—and not leſs ſo, when, upon his attempting to paſs her, 


8 
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The diſcovered the face of her maſter, and a miniature in his hand 
ſomething like that which ſhe had ſeen upon her lady's dreſſing- 
table, She was ftruck with the oddity of her maſter's whole 
-@ppearance, but thought that ſhe ſhould take the beſt method to 
find out What he meant, by ſeeming not to knom him. Going 
up to Mm, therefore, and looking hard at him, ſhe exclaimed, 

Pran Who are you coming out of our houſe, and what have 

: = been” doing there? No good, I believe; for--really think 

a du have ftoleh ſomething. god. ares he rr picture belongs to my 
lady; ſo give it me directly, and walk back again into the houſe, 
that you may de ſearched; I'll warrant you NOOR Worth elſe 
 #bout;you that you have.no nghtto” '- 

©1166 What does the woman mean?“ replied Loveit in ftammer- 

| Ihg' accents, provoked at being caught—ftill more ſo at being 

ſtopped for ſhe would not let him paſy—* What does the wo- 
man mean 2—fI ſteal !“ | wr 3h 
„ Ves, yes,” anſwered Patty; © you look for all the world 

| like a houſe- breaker; I will ſwear to the picture. Here, John, 
Thomas, continued ſhe, calling the gardener and footman, who 
were not, indeed, within the reach of her voice: but Loveit, not 
knowing they were at too great a diſtance to hear her, and not 
chuſing to be ſeen by any more of his domeſtics in the dreſs he 

Was in, cried, “ Hold your nee e ee g I am 
your maſter himſelf,” 

Lou my mafter |! | That's a n aan Im ſoesles Noz no; 
my maſter is a ſenfible, worthy many and wodld not wear ſuch a 
fool's-cap as this: he would not make ſuch an aſs of himſrif; 
how dare you put fuch an affront upon my maſter ? — But I will 

_ - have you well puniſhed; you ſhall be toſſed into e 

— om, John,“ continued ſhe, bawling with all her migne. 

Loveit, now really frightened at her threats, began to coax 
hes Why, Patty,” faid he, <* what's the matter Don't you 

know me? I am your maſter, indeed Fam tt i 91. 
Patty, whoſe impatience to know why he had dreſſed himſelf 
ſo ſtrangely, and whither he was going, urged her to appear 

now faid to him, with an arch lou, Let mt ſee if 

_ . you mould be my maſter, after all though I canndt telt how to 
think you are —hither are you geing, dreſſed it fo fantaſtical a 

manner, (holding him tat at the: I yk peg his 

BE 3 fromher irt] 

Why, The you now,” replied be; « I am going wo a 
ho Jealous Hoſband. .' jy 2121510 

„ Pſhaw  anſweted Patty, laoghing---thar's eee ; 

you: have acted: thati;part.ever lince you have on 1 
2 ts ad Rwy Lam ture,” rr: : 
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84 Tour poor lady (replied he ſneeringly) is no better than ſhe 
ſhould be ; therefore let me go, or 1. ſhall be too . 1 * 
play Alon“ 

Here, exerting all his ange he broke ben ber, and ran 1 
wards the houſe which had been fixed upon for the exhibition of 
the Revenge. Patty ran after him, and would probably have 
overtaken him, as ſhe was a light , and very nimble, had ſhe 
not, by violently ſtraining her ancle by ſtriking her foot againſt a 
ſtone, found herſelf obliged to * till — ali 
her in getting home. 

Loveit, having met with no other interruptions, ETSY at the 
theatrical ſpot juſt when Alonzo was going upon the ftage---and 
ruſhing in with him at the ſame inſtant, excited no ſmall aſto- 
niſhment in the audience; of which the real Alonzo had his full 
we eſpecially when bis farcical repreſentative roared- out, 
here is my wife, my Lucy, my Leonora? 

| Loveit having advanced to the Spaniſh bridegroom with this 
ſpeech, delivered in the worſt theatrical manner to be conceived, 
firſt looked attentively at him, and then at the picture which be 
held in his hand. It is faid he, - No, it is * 
but it is, though monſtrouſly like.“ | 

The company aſſembled in order to be encertoiged with a tra- 
gedy performed by their friends, could no longer conceal the co- 
mic feaſations which the ſcene before them produced: they burſt 
into pealsof laughter. The two heroes were dreſſed pretty nearly 
ia the ſame ſtyle, and the dialogue between them was ſufficient 

ade all tragical ideas. | 

T be picture which: Loveit found upon his wife's toilet, ſoon 
after. net had got ſcent of her deſign to appear in the character of 
Leonora, was the miniature of a young lady of her acquain- 
tance in a maſquerade dreſs ; and this lady had lent it to Mrs. 
_ Loveit, in order to induce her to fit to the ſame painter, who was 
come down for the ſummer ſeaſon, and had a principal part inthe 
intended farce allotted to him that evening. 

Ihe nuiſe which Loveit made in conſequence of his ſuppoſing 
thagidure (viewing it through the optics of jealouſy) to reſem- 
ble:the-perſon who was to play Alonzo with his wife, and which 
he had brought with him as a proof of her perfidy, ſoon occa- 
ſioned the appearance of his Lucy, (and of the other performers) 

to enquire into the cauſe of ſuch unſeaſonable mirth. Flying at 

her immediately with all the fury of a jealous huſband, he up- 
braided her in the moſt virulent terms with her falſehood, pro- 
ducing at the ſame. time the portrait of her friend. Mrs. Lo- 
veit now laughed az loudly as the reſt of the company; and 
when ſhe could recover herfelf enough to ſpeak intelligibly, re- 
lated the hiſtory of the picture. This relation not a little en- 


crealed 
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creaſed the diverſion of the audience, The gentleman who had 


ſtudied the part of Alonzo ſaid, © It was no wonder Mr. Loveit 


had taken the picture for his, as he found that he really did not, 
0 having been ſo long married, know a woman from a man.“ 
Vexed at being diſturbed in the repreſentation of their tra- 
gedy, which Mr, Loveit bad, much againſt their wills, converted 
of the comedy, the whole theatrical corps wiſhed to turn him out 
pf s houſe ; but as he would not ſtir without his wife, they at 
conſented to his being preſent : he there ſote ſtaid, and was the 
jeſt of the company during the whole evening,---When the play 
was over, he moved off with his wife, ſwearing that he would 
lock her up, and keep her upon bread and water, if ever ſhe 
ſerved him ſo again. 
This menace frightened Mrs. Loveit ſo much, that ſhe feme 
far her father, who endeavoured to bring about a "reconciliation. 
e reproved her immediately for going without her haſban@'s 
 Jeave or knowledge, and without his inclination, to appear as an 
actreſs, and by ſuch an appearance to expoſe both her perſon and 
t character; adding, that though ſhe might not be intentionally 


bad, the gratification of a theatrical taſte might be attended by 


many diſagreeable, if with no fatal conſequences ; conlequences 


ſuficient to deprive her huſband and herſelf of their peace, and 


render them both extremely miſerableww-o-- A married woman 
(continued he} ihould not only be careful not to have her pru- 
gence queſtioned upon the ſlighteſt occafren ; ſhe ſhould alſo, 


with the greateſt caution, avoid difobliging: ber huſband re 
ſmalleſt trifles -- as it is certainly her intereſt to live with him 


upon the moſt friendly terms. Let it be your whole bufi ac ſs, 
therefore, to pleaſe your huſband for the future, and endeavour to 
make him ample amends for all the uneaſineſs you have given 
bim.“ Then, turning to Mr. Loveit, he added, As for yon, 
ſon, I cannot entirely commend your behaviour ; my daughter, 

to ſay the worſt of her, only played the part of er dor 
you have played the Fool.” 


Loveit did not well know how to dle this dine . | 


but as the laugh was againſt him, he conſented to be reconciled to 
bis wife, provided ſhe would diſcharge her intriguing chamber- 


meid. With this proviſo ſhe readily complicd, and actually 


firove to be more diſcreet, By her diſcretion ſhe raifed her own 
_ Eharatter=-- but her huſband's folly was never forgotten; and he 
could ſcarce ever ſtir out of his buuſe, without hearing a! paci:of 
impudent boys fay, with their fingers pointed at him, Here 
6+ comes Dan Alonzo, ot the Jealous Huſband P —- + + 


SHORT 
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Snokr Tares, FABLES, and ReFLECTIONS : Calculated for the 


Improvement of younger Minds, by — the Love of Virtue, 


a Taſie jor Knowledge, and an eariy Acguaintance with the 7 1 . 
of Nature. 


THESE little pieces are drawn up by the ingenious Dr. Pita 
cival of Mancheſter, to refine the feelings of the heart, and 
to inſpite the mind with the love of mortal excellence; ; to awaken 
curioſity ; toexcite the ſpirit of enquiry ; and to convey, in a 
lively and entertaining manner, a knowledge of the Wako 


Gad. 


AFFECTION ro PARENTS. © 


AN amiable youth was lamenting, in terms of the fincereſt 
grief, the death of a moſt affectionate parent. His compagion 
eadeayoured to conſole him, by the reflection that he had al ways 
| behaved to the deceaſed with duty, tenderneſs, and reſpect. 80 

I thought,” replied the youth, 5 whilſt my parent was living; 
but now I recollect, with pain and ſorrow, many inſtances of 
diſobedience and neglect; 3 for which, alas ! it is too late to 
make atonement.” 


TENDERNESS To MOTHERS. 


MARK that parent hen! ſaid a father to his beloved (og. 
With what anxious care does ſhe call together her offspring, and 
cover them with her expanded wings? The kite is hovering in 
the air, and, diſappoiated of his prey, may perhaps dart upon 
the hen herſelf, and bear her off in his talons ! 

Does not this 661 ſuggeſt to you the tenderneſs and aff=Qian 
of -yaur mother? Her watchful care protected you in the help- 
leſs period af infancy, when. ſhe nouriſhed you with her milk, 
taught your limbs to move, and your tongue to liſp its unfurmed 
accents. In childhood ſhe has mourned over your little griefs; 
has rejoiced, in your innocent delights ; has adminiſtered to you 
the healing balm in ſickneſs ; and has inifiled into your mind 
_ the: love of truth, of virtue, and of wiſdom. Oh ! cheriſh 
- every ſentiment of reſpect for ſuch a mother, She merits your 

warmeſt gratitude, eſteem, and veneration. 


CRUELTY: PUNISHE D. 


K Pack of ravenous fox-hounds were half ſtarved in their 
| kennel, to render them more furious and eager in the chace; and 
were ſeverely iaſhed every day by a mercileſs keeper, that they 
might be diſciplined to the ſtricteſt obſervance of his looks and 
commands. It happened that this petty tyrant entered the 1 
ne 
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nel without his fcourge. The dogs obſerved his defenceleſs ſtate; 
and, inſtanily fly ing upon him, at once ſatiated their hunger and 
revenge, by tearing him to pieces. | 

* Whilſt you pity the unhappy fate of the keeper, lament that in 
4 civihzed country ſuch cruelties ſhould be exercifed, as to give 
oocaſion to t. _ e 
e e 3 1 3 gl 
The PER T and. the IGNORANT are prane to RivicuLs. 
© X'Genfreman, of a grave deportment, was buſily engaged 
in diowing bubbles of ſoap and water, and was attentively ob- 
 fefving them as they expanded and burſt in the ſun-ſhine. A 
pert yauth fell into a fit of loud laughter at a fight fo ſtrange, 
and which ſhewt?, as he thought, ſuch folly and'infanity.----Be 
aſhamed, young man, (ſaid one who paſſed by,) of your rude- 
neſs and ignorance: you now behold the greateſt Philoſopher of 
the age, Sir Iſaac Newton, inveſtigating the nature of light and 
colours by a ſeries of experiments, no leſs curious than uſeful, 
though you deem them chitdiſh and infignificant, 


HONESTY, aww GENEROSITY. 


A Pocx Man, who was door-keeper to a houſe in Milan, 
found a purſe which contained two hundred crowns. The man 
who had loſt it, informed by a public adveriiſement, came to the 
houſe, and, givipg ſuMicicnt proof that the purſe belonged to 
him, the door-kceper reftored it, Full of joy and, gratitude, 
the owner offered to give his benefactuot twenty cfo ne, which, f 
he abſolutely refuſed. Ten were then propoſed, and afterwards. 
five; but the dyor-keeper ftill continuing incxgrable, the man 
threw his purſe upon the ground, and, in an angry tone, cried,, . 
< have loft nothing, nothing at all, if you thus refuſe to accept. 
of a gratuity.” The door-keeper then conſented to receive. five. 
_ crowns, which he immediately diſtributed amongft the por. 
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Iacozus indulged himſelf in the cruel entertainment al tors: | 
tur ing and killing flies. He tore off their wings and legs, and 
then watched with pleaſure their impotent effotis ta, eſc ape from 
him. Sometimes he collected a number of them together, and 
cruſhed them at once to death; glorifying, like many a cele- 
brated hero, in the devaſtation he committed. His brother re- 
monſtrated with him, in vain, on this barbarous conduct. Hg 
could not perſuade him to believe that flies are capable of pain, 


o 


and have a right, no leſs than ourſelves, to life, liberty, and enz 


| Joyment. The ſigns of agony whieh, when toxmenged, they, 


„ 
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expreſs by the quick .and-various contortions of their bodies, he 
neither yaderſtogd nor would attend to. oe 4s 


"Alexis had a microſcope ; and he defired Jacabus, one day, to 


examine-,a, maſt. beautiful and ſurpriaing animsl.—Mark (aid 
he) how it;is.ftudded from head to tail with black and ſilver, and 
its body all over befet with the moſt F taper Tne bend 
contains a pair of lively eyes, igcireled with filver hairs ; and the 
trunk . two parts, which fold over exch beke The 


whole, body is qraamenged, with plumes and dane; which 
of, dhe greateſt 


Princes. —facobus. was gleaſed and aftoniſhed with what. he ſaw, 


Jud impatient, to Kno the. pame and properties of this, wonder- 
ul animal, It was withdrawn from the magnifier ; and, when 


ſurpaſs all the luxurjes of dreſs in the l 


the victim of bis wanton cruelty. 1 „ te 7 85 
The FOLLY aad ODIOUSNESS of AFFECTATION.. 


offered to his naked eye, proyed, to be a poor fly which had been 


Lucy, Emilia, and Sophronia, ſeated on a bank of daifies, 


near a parſing ſtream, were liſtening to the muſic of a neigh- 
_ bouring grove. The ſun, gilded with his ſetting beams the 
weſtern ſky, gentle zephyrs breathed around, and the feathered 


ſongſters ſeemed to vie with each other in the evening notes of 


gratitude and praiſe, Delighted with the artleſs melody of * 
linnet, the 1 Idfinch, the woodlark, and the thruſh, they were all 
ear, and obſerved, not a peacock which had ſtrayed from a diſtant 
farm, and was approaching them with a majeſtic pace and ex- 
panded plumage. The harmony of the concert was ſoon inter- 
ruptef. ! the loud and harſh cries of this ſtately bird ; which, 
thqugh chaced away by Emilia, continued his vociferations with 
the coofidence that conſcious beauty too often inſpires. —Does 
this fooliſh bird (ſaid Lucy) fancy that he is qualified to ſing, 
; becauſe he is fyrnithed with a ſpreading tail, ornamented with 
the richeſt colours ?---I know not (replied Sophronia) whether 
the peacock be capable of ſuch a reſſection; but I hope that you 
and Emilia will always avoid the diſplay of whatever is incon- 
ſifteat with your ſex, your ſtation, or your character. Shun af- 
fectation in all its odious forms; aſſume no borrowed airs ; and 
be content to pleaſe, to ſhine, or to be uſeful in the way which 
Ratvre points out, and which reaſon approves. 


SCEPTICISM CONDEMNED. 


'SqrHRON aſſerted that he could hear the lighteſt ſcratch of a 


pm at the diſtance of ten yards.---It is jmpoiib!e, faid Alexis, 
and immediately appealcd to Euphionivs, who was walking with 
 them.---Though 1 don't believe (replied Euphronius) that So- 

is, VOL. IV. 100, 3 DCA... 
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the various'weans by which ft 
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phron's ears are more acute than your's, yet I diſapprove of your 
haſty decifion concerning the impoſſibility of what you fo little 
underftand, You ate ignorant of the nature of ſound, and of 
may be enereaſed or qui in 
n #hd thodeffy ſhoufd lead you; in ſuch" 4 caſe," to 
2 Veen you have made the” 
enquiries. ' An opportunity now preſents Rſelf, which 
will 22 Sophron the ſatis faction he defires. Place your eat at 
one end of this long rafter of deal timber, and I will ſcratch the 
other end with a pin. Alexis obeyed, and diſtinctly beard the 
Found'; which, being conveyed through the tubes of the wood, 
was augmented in loudneis, — a ſpeaking trumpet, or the horn 
of the.huntſman, | 
Scepticiſm and cred ulity are equally unfavourable to the acqui- 
ſition of knowledge. The latter anticipates, and the former 


135 


precludes all enquiry. . One leaves the mind lactate; 3 * 
_ the n nn 


mY 


GRATITUDE aw pgs 


ARTABANES was diſtinguiſhed with peculiar favour by 2 wiſe, 


powerful, and good Prince. A magnificent palate, ſurrounded 
with a delightfol garden, was provided fbr bis refidence, He 
partook of aft e xuries of bly Sovereign's table, was mene 
with extenfive authority, and 
intercourſe with his gracious maſter, ' But 'Artablines was inſen- 
ſible of the advantages which he enjoyed; his Reart loved not 
with gratitude and reſpect; he avoided the fociety of his bene 


factor, and abuſed his bounty, ——T deteſt ſuch a Character, fad 
It is your 'own pictüfe 
which I have drawn, replied Euptironius. The Great Po 
of Heaven and earth has placed you in a world which diſplays 
the higheft beauty, order, and magnificence; and which abounds 


Alexis, with generous indignation !— 


with cvery means of convenience, enjoyment, and happineſs. 


He has furniſhed you with ſuch powers of body and mind 48 


give you dominion over the fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of the 


air, and the beaſts of the field: and he has invited you to hold 
communion with him, and to exalt your own natiire by the love 
and imitation of his divine perfectiots: yet have your eyes wah- 


dered with brutal gaze over the fair creation, unconſcious of the 
mignty hand from which it ſprung. You have rioted in the pro- 
fuſton of nature, without one ſecret emotion of gratitude ta the 


80 creign Diſpenſer of al} good; and you have ſlighted the glori- 
ous conrerſe, and forgotten the preſence of that Omnipotent 
Being, who fills all * and exifts through all eternity. 1 
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Bu Auna, 2 Spartan General, who was diftinguithed' for bis 


brayery and generoſity, once ſeized a mouſe, and, being, dit by ig 


ſuffered it to eſcape. There is no animal (id de) ſo cone 


temptible, but may be lafe, if he has courage to defend, him- 


ſelf? 
- |; 
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Some curious Paſſages concerning the Perſon, Character, Manner of 


ning, and Government of Chriſtina, ; Queen of Sueden. From 
the Latin of P. Mannorſchicz, a Jeſuit. Dated at Stockholm, 
Am un eye - witneſs (ſays the Father) of what I write of her, 
= I have had the honour of being often in her company, and of 


receiving a coſtly preſent from her, a gold chain and her medal. 
She is low in ſtature: her forchead is large; her eyes very full 


5 Wait 0 and withal very lovely. Her noſe is aquiline; her 


mouth middling wide and handſome. She hath nothing femi- 
ine about her but the ſex : ber yoice is melodious, yet maſcu- 
s her anner of ſpeaking, her movement and geſture. I 

ſee her on 1 day; and though ſhe ſits on 


. her ſaddle as ladies do, yet ſhe ſhakes and bends ber, body in ſuch 


4, manner, a8 that gne who is not very near her, would take her 
rides ſo haſtily, that few are able to keep up 
With her... Her tiding dreſs, is ſo very plain, that it is hardly 
worth ſix ducats, At Court the wears clothes ſo very plain, that 
ſrarce any gold or filver is ſeen about her but a fingle ring; and 
ſhe takes.lixtle care in arnamenting her perſon. On Sundays ſhe 
takes half an hour in drefling, and on other days not more than a 
quarter. Her clothes and linen are often ſpotted with ink from 


writing much; and ſhe is ſo negligent, that they are ſometimes 


torn, She ſays that time beftowed on dreſs is idly waſted. She 
goes to bed late, and riſes early; ſo that ſhe never allows but 
four hours out of the twenty-four to fleep : and ſhe has lived in 
this manner during eighteen months together. She employs five 
hours of the morning in reading various books. It is a confine- 
ment to her ta dine in public: whea in private, ſhe never is more 
than half an hour at table, and ſhe drinks water only: plain 
diſhes pleaſe. her beſt, the others are ſent away untouched. She 
has aſſured me that not any thing ever diſturbed, or would deſtroy | 
her tranquillity of mind; and that ſhe regards death no more 

than ſleep. In the winter ſhe has been in the nelds four or five 
hours together. Public affairs are diſpatched in the morning; 
and ſhe meets the Senate, or Council ; at the latter ſhe was once 
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tient of peace. 1 know that he thinks you a 
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preſent five hours, immediately after being bleeded ; and during a 


| fever, which held, her a month, ſhe conſtantly attended public 


. 


buſineſs. 'Aniballadors tranſaQt every thing wich her in perſon, 


and ſhe is deſitbus to know every thing relating, to the, State, and 


reads al! treaties :| ſhe read over one of twenty-cigbt;ſheers of pa+ 
m then refidered' 1. Le, and er IST it 4. 
Atibaſſador. She declares againſt marrying : as ſhe was born 
frees ſ will continue ſo. In common converſation ſhe is fami- 
ls often- touches thoſe ſhe. talks te, and. urges them to talk. 
"The Ladies at her Court are more for grandeur and ceremony 
than for 4pprobation, as ſht truſts all affairs of conſequenee en- 


tirely to men. There is not any thing difficuft to her, neither 


cold, nor rain, heat, nor watching. If ſhe was at war with any 
nation, it is paſt all doubt, that ſhe would march againſt the 
enemy in perfoi, Her memory ſeems to be more than human: 
ſhe ſcems ignorant of nothing, and to forget nothing. She often 


tires her Secretaries, to whom ſhe dictates; and ſhe reads, cor - 
rects, and finiſhes every thing: and yet at laſt ſhe abdicated the 
Crown, when ſhe was wearied of her ſubjects, and they tired of 


her. She wandered about Europe, and made every Court uncafy 
where the reſided ; and at laſt Ned at Rome, pk We 1 had Wel 
for ſome time, almoſt wholly neglected.— With all this Lady's 
great knowledge, it is plain that ſhe did not know herſelf, - i 

Cicero, in his epiftle to Lentulus, confirms Plato's obſcrvation, 
that the people generally model their manners and their ſenti- 


ments by thoſe of the Great.—If this be the caſe in general in 
moſt countries, there ſhould be erected more or fewer gallowſes. 


—— th. 


— 
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The Speich made Ly Henry the Firfl, in 1106, at the Beginning of 
his Reign, to the great Men of the Realm, or Parliaments met at 
London, | ” | cg SINE 

M Y friends and faithful ſubjes, both foreigners and natives, 

I you all know very well that my brother Rabert was both 

called by God, and elected King of Jeruſalem, which he might 

have happily governed; and how ſhamefully he refuſed that rule, 


for which he juſtly deſerves God's anger and geproof., You 


know alſo, in many other inſtances, his pre ang brugality Be- 
cauſe he is a man that celights in war and bloadthed, ” is impa- 
cel of con- 


= * 


temptible fellows ; he calls you a ſet of drunk - 4 and gluttons, 

whom he hopes to tread under his feet. 1, truly a King, mee k, 

humble, and peaceable, will preſerve and cheriſh you in your an- 

tient liberties, which I have formerly ſworn io perform; will 

hearken to your wile counſels with patience, and will 3 you 
| | Junys 
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juſtly, after the example of the beſt of Princes. If you defire its 
1 will ſtrengthen this province with a written charter; and all 
thoſe laws which the Holy King Edward, by the inſpiration of 
God, fo wiſely enacted, I will again ſwear to keep inviolably, 
If you, my brethren, will ſtand by me fithFully, we ſhal eaſily 
repulſe the ſtrongeſt efforts the eruelleſt enemy can make againſt 
me and thefe kingdoms, If Tam only ſupported by the valour 
and power of the Engliſh nation, all the weak threats of the 
Normans will no longer ſeem formidable unto me. The 
flowers of oratory in this genuine ſpeech. ſurely deſerve notice 
and whether the production of the Monarch, the Minifter, the 
Juſticiary, or the Confeſſor, proves the inſolence and abſurdity of 
the ſpeaker, and the ſlavery and ignorance of the per ſons to 
whom it was addreſſed, and afford an inſtructive moral, 
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From Sir ELDRED' of the BOWER, by Mijþ Hanna 
| Moore, Briſtol. 


Sim Eldred, iv his walks, meeting with Birtha, the daughter of | 
Sir Ardolph, and ſiſter to Edwy {who is ſuppoſtd to have been 
lain in battle) becomes enamoared of her, and making himſelf | 
known to her father, obtains his conſent to «ſpouſe her. —Birtha, | 
on the nuptial day, retites to her bowet to ſhun the noon · tide 
heat, when the folf6wing event takes place. Ae 5 | 
| LONG ſhe remain d—th' enamour d Knight, 
Impatient at her ſtay, | 
And all unfit to taſte delight 
| When BI THA was away, 
Betakes him to the ſecret Bower ;; 
His footſteps ſoftly move; 
Impelid by every tender power, 
He ſteals upon his love. 's 
O, horror! horror! blaſting fight ! 
le fees his BigTHA's charms, 
| Reciin'd with melting, fond delight, 
Withia a ftranger's arms. 
Wild plirenzy fires his frantic hand, 
Diſtr. ged at the fight, 
He flies to where the lovers ſtand, 
And ſtabs the ſtranger Knight. 
& Die, traitor, die, thy guilty flames 
„ Demand th' avenging Reel''— 
& It is my brother, ſhe exclaims, 
% Tis Epwy—Oh farewell!“ 
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| "The cold, cold dews of naſtening dall, 
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An aged peaſant, Epwv's guide, 
The good old Ax Dorn ſought; 


He told him that his boſom'*s pridel 
His EDwy, he had brought. 


Oh how the father's feelings melt! 


Ho faint, and how revive! 


J uſt ſo the Hebrew Patriarch felt : 


To find his ſon alive. 


Let me behold my darling s face, 


And bleſs him ere I die! E” 


Then with a ſwift and vigorous pace 
Ale to the Bower did hie. 
2 O ſad reverſe !—Sunk on the grout” W 


His flaughter'd fon he view'd, * 
And dying BIR THA cloſe he found” 

In brother's blood inbued. 
Cold, ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, EI DRED dear 
Gaz d on the deed he had done 
Like the black ſtatue of deſpair, 

Or madneſs grav'd in ſtone. 
Tos father faw-—fo Jephthah flood, _ 

So turn'd his woe-fraught eye, 


| When the dear, deſtia'd child he view d, 


His zeal bad doom's to die. 

He look'd the woe 8 de could not , 
And on the pale corpſe preſt 

His wan, diſcolour d, dying check, 
And ſilent, ſunk to reſt. 


— 


2 iA 


Then BIRTHA faintly rais'd her ore, Sip 4. 


Which long had ceas'd to ſtream, © ; 
On ExDRED fix'd with many * ft i404 
Its dim, departing beam. 2 
The cold, cold dews of haſtening death T 

Upon her pale face ſtand ;- No * 
And quick and ſhort her failing breaths \n 6 
And tremulous her hand. 


4 


The dim, departing eye, 
The quivering hand, the ſhort quick breath 7 
He view'd—and did not die. 
He ſaw her ſpirit mount in air 
Its kindred ſkies to ſeek; | 
is heart its anguiſh could * bear, 5 
2 yet it ou d not break. 


— 


* 7 
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The mournful muſe forbears to tell 
' How wretched Erprip died: 
She draws the Grecian * Painter's veil, 
The vaſt diſtreſs to hide. 
„ 
* * 0 * pe * * 
Yet Heaven's decrees are juſt and eile, 
And man is born to hear: 
Joy is the portion of the ſkies, 
Beneath them, all is care. | 
| *® Tn the celebrated picture of the ſacrifice of Iphigema, 3 havi 


exhauſted every image of grief in the bye-ſtanders, threw a veil over the face > 
the father, whoſe ſorrow he was N unable to n Plin. Book xx. 


Tas WINTE R's DAT, 


WEEN raging ſtorms deform the air, 
Ant ets of ſnow deſcend, m_ 
And the wide landſcape, bright and fairy 
| Nadeepen'd colours blend: 


When biting froft rides on the wind, 
Bleak from the north and eaſt; 
And wealth is at its caſe reclin'd 

Prepar'd to laugh and feaſt: 


When the poor 'Trav'ller treads the plain, 
All dubious of his way, 

And crawls, with ſtill increafing pain, 
And dreads the parting day ; 


When Poverty, in vile attire, 

Shrinks from the biting blaſt, 

Or hovers o'er the pigmy fire, 

And fears it will not laſt : 

When the fond mother hugs her child 
Still cloſer to her breaſt, 


And the poor infant, froſt beguil'd, 
Scarce feels that it is pteſt: 


Then let the bounteous hand extend 
Its bleflings to the poor; 

Nor ſpurn the wretched while they lend 
All ſuppliant at your door. 


1 


4 ALPHABET for little MasTERs ans Mer. 


ſtands for Americans—fighting to be free; 


B ſtands for Briton:— who the ſame did formerly; - 
C ſtands 
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C ſtands for civi J er brethren raging, 


D ſtands for the vil—wha ſe 
E ſtands for En gland in a a0 28e 


F ſtands f6r dee Aae ge | 
G ſtands for — 4.7 *. NS: rely, 
H for Hypocrite—wearipg a maſk | | 
K 2 9 to be jock 7 ſows ep bring; 

for Kingdom here feged * — upon the moe 2 
I. ſtands for Law—which dae N 
M for Mansfield ho can te l why th lay 

N ſtanqds for North whg fuſt. CR Jide 0 . 

ia, Nin to Kiggs, ambition is n 0 ber.; 

2 1 ai Parliament—of thecieatures, of the. crows, 

6 Win QE -n. ſhall we.caft.carruption .. . 

ſtands ; for a hee and ſword maſt now 


3 


decide; 
8 for Subj jeAs—who ; can no deſpotiſm abide z 
T ſtands For Tyrants—who.irampleuper the laws, =») 
V for Virgue—which. will defend, the country's. cauſe, 5 


W tor Wiſdom—whieh: "pp the 1 
| and _"—_ I 
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ANECDOTE of « a GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 


A German Ambaſſadot at the French Court delivered his meſ- 
ſage in Tutonick; which, when a certain Grahdee heard, 
and towk notice of its harfh.and ſtrong em emphafis, he ſwore twas 
his opinion that this. was the language wherein: God curſed 
Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. "The German turning to him, 


aniwered briſkly, ** *Tis paſſihle, Mpnſicur,. it may 1 ſo ; but 


ROT "REI 4 
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then I hope you will. grant that Fxznch, was the occafi oh of 
<« this curſe, when the Devil deer 9% ro — 4 Fr Tang guage 
<« for its effeminancy ; 5 4 » 10 


seat the forbidden, fruit.“ 
5 MEE — 


th LION THE . FF I 


A Tyger, who had gained the acendant;in ghe}Privy Council, 
had the confideace to oppoſe a ſtep ſomewhat ,wiolent, and 

from which more advantage might be expected to reſult than ho- 
nour, The Council in general, and even the King himſelf, ex- 
ceedingly diſapproved the motion. Sir,” fays the Lyger, 
„Ah heſitates your Majeſty ? Is there in the whole fareſt that 
beaſt fo diſtoyal and fo bold as to preſume ta ſhazpen his craws 
againſt your facred perſon ? = Coufin, * "replied the Monarch, 
« that is not the difficulty which-pesplexes men dearer 
farithanlifeto Princes, and there is no claw: ſo-ſharp.as E pen of 
an hiſtorian,” | TORY 
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Story of TRANQUILIA ; or, 4n Old Maid's Apology. 


is not very difficult to bear that condition to which we are 
not condemned by neceffity, but induced by obſervation and 
choice ; and therefore I pertiaps have never yet felt all the ma- 
lighy with which 2 reprozch edged with the appellation of old 
raids ſwells in ſome of thofe hearts in which it is infixed, I was 
not condemned in my youth to ſolitude, either by neceſſity or 
want, nor paſſed the earlier part of life without the lader of 
courtſhip, and the joys of triumph. I have danced the round of 
gaiety amidſt the murmurs of envy and gratulations of applauſe, 
been attended from pleaſure to pleaſure by the great, the ſprightly, 
and the vain, and ſeen my regard ſolicited by the obſe 00a 1 
of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the timidity of Ke 1 
therefore, I am yet a ſtranger to nuptial happineſs, I ſuffer _ 
the conſe uences of my own refolves, and can look back upon 
the ſ\ on of lovers, whoſe addreffes I have rejected, without 
grief, and without malice. 

When my name firſt began to be inferibed upon glaſſes, [ was 
honoured with the amorous profeffions of the gay Venuſtulus, a 
gentleman, who, being the only fon of a wealthy family, had 
been ediicated in all the wantonoeſs of expence, and ſoftneſs of 
effiminacy, He was beautiful in his perfon, and eaſy in his ad- 
dreſs, nt therefore, ſoon gained upon my eye at an age when it 
is very litele overuled by the underſtanding. He had not any 
power in in bimſelf of pleafirig or amuſing, but ſupplied his want 
of converſation by treats and diverſions; and his chief act of 
courtſhip was to iff the mind of his miſtreſs with parties, ram- 
bles. muſic, and ſhows. We were often engaged in ſhort excur- 
2 2 Ve and ſeats; and I was for a while pleaſed with the 

Venuſtulus diſcovered in ſecuring me from any ap- 
Rs of danger, or poffibiliry of miſchance. He never failed 
cocecommend- caution to his coachman, or to promiſe the water- 
man a reward if he landed us fafe; and his great care was always 
to return by daylight for fear of nn This extraordinary 
- {itirude- wasrrepreſented for a time as the effect of his tender- 
ese ſer me; but fear is too ſtrong for continued hypocriſy. I 
" foow!Giſeovered that Venuſtulus 124 the cowardiſe as well as the 
elegance of a female. His imagination was perpetually clouded 
with terrors and he could ſcarcely refrain from ſcreams and out- 
Erie at any-accidental furprize. He durit not enter a room where 
rat was heard behind the wainſcot, nor croſs a field where the 
- exrtie were friſking in the ſunſhine; the leaſt breeze that waved 
8 _ the river was a ſtorm, and every clamour in the ſtreet was a 
ire. I have ſcen him lofe his colour when my ſquirrel 
er nis chain, and was forced to throw water in his lace on 

Vo. IV. 100. 1 the 


in the ſettlement, which ſet me free 
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the ſudden entrance of a black cat. I was once obliged to drive 
away with my fan a beetle that kept him in diſtreſs, and chide a 
off a dug that yelped at his heels, to whom he would gladly have 
given me up to facilitate his own eſcape, Women naturally 


expect defence and protection from a lover or a huſband, and 


therefore you will not think me culpable in refuſing a wretch who 


would have burthened life with unneceſſary fears, and flown to 


me-for that ſuccour which it was his duty to have given. 1 
My next lover was Fungoſo, the ſon of a Rock ber, whoſe. 


_ viſits my friedds, by the importunity of perſuaſion, prevailed 8 


upon me to allow. Fungoſo was indeed no very ſuitable compa» 


nion, for having been bred in a counting-bouſe, he ſpoke a lan- 
_ guage unintelligible in any other place. He had no defire of any 


reputation but that of an acute prognoſticator of the changes in 
the funds; nor had any means of raiſing merriment, but by tel- 
ling how ſomebody was over-reached in a bargain by his father. 
He was; however, a youth of great ſobriety and prudence, and 
frequently informed us how carcfully he would improve my for- 
tune. I was not in haſte to conclude the match, but was ſo 
much awed by my parents, that I durſt not diſmiſs him, and 
might perhaps have been doomed for ever to the grofineſs of ig- 
norance, and the jargon of uſury, had not a fraud been diſcovered 
from the proſecution of grove- 
ling pride and pecuniary impadence. EEE. 
was afterwards fix months without any particular natice, but 
at laſt became the idol of the glittering Floſcylus, who preſcribed 
the mode of embreidery to all the fops of his time, and varied at. 
pleaſure the cock of every hat, and the ſleeve of every coat that 
appeared in faſhionable aſſemblies, Floſculus made ſome impreſ- 


fron upon my heat by a compliment which few ladies can hear 


without emotion; he commended my ſkill in dreſs, my judge- 
ment in ſuiting colours, and my art in pong ornaments. But 


Floſculus was too much engaged by his on elegance. to be ſuffi- 


ciently attentive to the duties of a lover. He expected to be re- 
paid part of his ttibute, and ſtaid away three days becauſe I ne- 
glected to take notice of a new coat. I ſoon found that Floſeulus 
was rather a rival than an admixer, and that we ſhould probably 

live in a perpetual ſtruggle of emulous finery, and ſpend out 
lives in ſtratagems to be firſt in the faſhion, "© | 


Inad ſoon after the honour, at a feaſt, of attracting. the eyes of 


Dentatus, one of thoſe human beings whoſe only happineſs is to 

Dentatus regaled me with foreign varieties, told me of 
meaſures that he had laid for procuring the beſt cook in France, 
and entertained me with bills of fare, the artangement of diſhes, and 
tuo ſauces in cated by himſelf; at length, ſuch is the uncertainty, - 


upon a 
Pe 


dine. 


of human happineſs, I declared my opinion too haſtily 
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pye made under his own direction; after which he 
and negligent that he was eaſily diſmiſſed, 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have had the honour 
to lead a while in triumph. But two of them | drove from me 


grew fo cold 


dy diſcovering that they had no taſte or knowledge in muſic; 


three I diſmiſſed becauſe they were drunkards ; two, becauſe they 
paid their addreſſes at the ſame time to other ladies; and - fix be- 
cauſe they attempted to influence my choice by bribing my maid, 
Two more I difcarded at the ſecond viſit for obſeene alluſions, 
and five for drellery on religion, In the latter part of my reign 
I fcentenced two to perpetual exile for offering me ſettlements by 
which the children of a former marriage would have been in- 
jured; four for miſrepreſenting the value of their eſtates; three 
for concealing their debts ; and one for raiſing the rent of a de- 
crepid tenant. FCC 27 

After all that I have ſaid, the reproach ought not to be ex- 
tended beyond the crime, nor either ſex to be condemned, 
becaufe ſome women or men are indelicate or diſhoneſt, 


| — —— | — Tee 
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X ; | of LETTER to a very Good-natured Lady, rd 10 a very 


. 
A * 
® 
— * * 
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Ill. natured Man. 


1 Have now and then obſer ved, my deareſt fr iend, (through all 


your care and endeavours to conceal it) that there are ſome 


few ruflings that happen between you and your huſband ; and 


which, I fear, maſt make ſome momeats paſs with more uneaſi- 
neſs to you than a woman of ſo much goodneſs deſerves, The 
friendſhip that has ſubſiſted ſo long between our families, and the 

extreme regard I have for you, makes this give me more pain 
than it may give even to yourſelf ; for I know the ſteadineſs of 
your mind, and, the prudence you have in alleviating every thing 
that would difturb a leſs fettled temper, and make ſome wives 
fly out into violence, that muſt render them ridiculous as well as 
wretched, But as an indifferent ſtander- by may ſee more than 


the beſt gameſter, when engaged deep in a difficult party, I ſhall 
venture to give you ſome of my ſentiments, in hopes that they 


may ſtill more awaken your on; or at leatt be improved by your 
reflections upon them. | 


It were to be wiſhed that all married people would lay this 


down for their firſt great principle, That they can never be 
happy in themſelves, unleſs they are well with their conſort.” 


The contrary notion is like the odd whim of that man in the 


play, who talks of cutting himſelf in two, and goiog to fiſticuffs 
with himſelf. Their connections, views, and intereſts, are na- 


turally fo united, that the one cannot be happy if the other is 
- 's = Up miſerable ; 


| eaſy to avoid it; and when one knows what is plca 
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miſersble: and it really looks as prepoſte tous ta fee them diſ- 
agreeing, as the double perſon who was brought from Germany, 
and ſue wed about bere for a ſigbt ſome years ago. In · ſo ſtrict 
un union, if vou are not well with ane another, bet dab you do 
to avoid being miſerable? You muſt either be purpatually; hunt- 
ing aſter reaſuns to. flee from your o houſe, ot elſe you muſt 
At jarring together like a couple of bad ee N NN that ae 
away s out of tune. | 71 

65 thing then for 4 n N to make 
herſelf happy, is to endeavour to pleaſe her conſort ; and one 


Homfoet ia, that the very endeavouring to pleaſe goes a great way 


tom ard obtaining its end. Complacency as naturally begeta kind- 
neſs as a diſobling way does averſioaa. There is a fort of inno- 
cent, or rather honeſt witchery (tor witcheraft is $00; hard a word 
for it) in good nature; and an * deſire of obliging, diſtuſed 
over ſuch a face as your's, muſt, I chink, * Ale vn to 


the dulleſt huſb. nds. 5 1 


»Tis not enough to avdid doing or Going any abiog chat 


you 
know would be diſagreeable.to your huſband ; but one ſhould be 


apt to fay and do every thing that is likely to be agreeable to 
him. A. woman that thoroughly confiders this, and puts it hy» 
neſſly in practice, can ſcarce ever fail of making both happy. 
One — help ahd advantage that you have towards this, 
is the being ſo thoroughly acquainted with one another's tem- 
pers and inclinations, There is a good deal of opportunity for 
this (if your match was not huddled up with. that haſte that ſome 


people are in far ſettling the moſt impot taat hep in their whale 


lives) during the time of courtſhip, and uſually much more af- 
ter. Theſe two lights are ſo very different, that between them 


: you may fee into the whole character of a man; how far he is 


apt to fubmit, and how far to domineer. Wuth proper obſerva- 


tion you may come in time to diſcover every little bent of his 
temper, and to open all the more hidden folds of his heart. Now, 


when one is well aware of every thing that, mey diſpleaſe, it is 


„ ſcarce 


ny thing can be wanting but the will to pleaſe, 
would particularly deſire you to look on no on diog thar 
may diſpleaſe as a trifle ; however unimportant the thing may 
be in itſelf, the diſpleabng ard diſagreeing is a ſerious evil; and 
marticd genple diſagree ten times oftener about trifles than about 
things of weight, Let either huſbands or wivesrecolleR a little, 
and | fancy thy will find what | ſay to be truer than they might 


at fictt imagine it to have been. The beſt way for a-wile to carry 


ber points ofen, is to yield ſpmetimes. Vielding to a married 
woman iy 25 ulciul as lying is to an unmarried 'one:; fer both of 


thele ae thode muſt naturally, obtain what they ſeam to avoid. 


And 


And'if a waman has any vanity, (as every butan creature muſt 
have more or leſs of it in their compoſitioh,) I think-that paſſion 
might be-gratified this way a well us any other; for, 4» get the 
better of one's ſelf, is at leaft as glorious as to get the better of 
any other perſon, whatever: and you would, befide, have the in- 
ward ſatis faction of conſidering, that in all fuch eaſes*you do not 
yield out of cowardice, but prudence ; and that you enjoyed the 
ſuperiority of knowing what you ought to do, much better than 
the obſtinate man who ſeems outwardly to have caxried: his 
point, whereas you have really carried your's. 

I do not mean by this to ſetſyou on a life all — A- 
mulation : | rather think that ſuch methods as theſe, and ſuch a 
ſcheme of pleaſing, would in time grow pleaſing too to yourſelf ; 
and that it would be the molt apt of any, either to introduce or 
enerecaſe à real mutual love and good-will between you and your 
Huſband, ——But how, my dear friend, have I thus forgot myſelf 
for a page or two together ? And while I am writing to you, have 
feally Wrftten a Tefrer for the world: for you, I dare ſay, have no 
 eceufion for my rules, and have thought over every. thing that I 
have ſaid, and i that in a much better manner than I have ſaid it, 
long before [ ſee my pen to my paper, You will, however, for- 
| give one who wiſhes you as well as he does bimſelf; and who 
would extremely rejoice to ſee that ſerenity of 'mind which all the 
world thinks to bs in you, and all thoſe virtues and excellencies 
Which T know to be in you, unruffled by any diſturbances, and 
clear enen from every. little cloud that may bang over them, I 
= N not en un Jon bee much, and how truly, I am 


E 27015 G 1 Tour humble ſervant, &c. 


— 
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e, by Phil Þ Dalles and Henry Palmer, to John Handford's 
Queſtion, inſerted D ec. 2. 


; Dex Sir, your queſtion's very pretty, 
And hope you wit] excuſe 
The aaſwer which is writ ye 


By a young artleſs muſe, 


Twenty-four pounds muſt A put in 
For months juſt thirty-two, 
By which be twenty pounds will win 
If that my werk is true, 


"Twelve pounds of B's, months forty-<izht 
Muſt in the fork remain; 
By which, if he bath got nis right, 


"He fifteen oy will ws 
To 
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To make the ſock juſt own, Se tr 
C muſt put in ſixteen,  - SET ITE 

Months twenty-four, and then his a 11 
Ten pounds, is clearly ſ een 

A's part is twenty, C's is _ OF 
As fure as I'm alive ; : IS 

The half of theſe is juſt fifteen, 
The whole is forty-five, 

Of fifteen ten is the two-thirds, 21 

Which is the ſhare of C; | | 


Tf you will take a ſchool- boy” 8 word, 
The 1 muſt agree. 


» We have received the like anſwers from W. Jones of Mr. 
Apflin- s ſchool, Sturminſter, M. e J. H. and W. = 


* 45 | 9 
* by Job ces to 1 Ae s Que, inſerted 
1 January 13. 


Tur Work perform d, the men were five; . . 
Nineteen boys for nineteen crowns did ſtrive. 


2 2 * We have received the like anſwer from G. . of Caua. 


— — — — — — "WY 


— : — 


alas, by Claudius Nero, of "SEL to T. SL- enigmatical 
| Lift if Authors, inſerted Dec. 23. | 


FEAR a fair town I know a pretty ſeat; 
- *Tis built uniform, nor ſmall nor yet great; ; 
It rather ſeems on 3ifing ground to ſtand, 
On one ſide woods, on th” other rich paſture land 3 
A uſeful garden, pleaſing to the exe, 
With a cool riv'let running murm'ring by; 
Whoſe graſſy banks ſupports a ſtately row 
Of ſhady limes and ſycamores in blow: 
Juſt at the end a filent ſtudy's plac'd, | 
And is with all theſe noble authors grac'd: | 
Addiſon, Steel. Prior, Cangreve too, & | 
Racheſter, Milton, Churchill, Lowthe, in view; 
Gold/mith and Sherlock, in whoſe pow'rful lines 
Immortal wit bright and refulgent ſhines; 
Shakeſpcare and Stilling fleet, bath renown'd for fame, 1 
Hume and Middleton doubtleſs deſerve the name 3 7 
| | | es, 


— 
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Yes, Roſcommon, ay, and Bacon too, | 
Loyal and pioys friends, to learning true. 
Theſe are all moderns, men of folid ſenſe, 
Some for piety, all for eloquence, | 


* e * SY 
. 5 _ 
em ti. 


A QUESTION, 4y James Macoamara, of Bridgwater, 


EQUIRED the greateſt velocity in feet per fecond that a globe 
of cork, 6 inches diameter, caa obtain by defcending in airy 


x 


* 


R 


allowing their denſities to be as 0.238 to 0.0012? 


— — - —— — — — 


QUESTIONS, A W. Jones, if Chat ys 


1 bas a triangular meadow, whoſe ſides are in 


arithmetical progreſſion, the common difference being one 
ſixty-third part of the product of the greater fide by the leſſer, 
and the product of all the ſides is 22680 chains. 3 he re- 
quires to have a drain cut through it 4 feet wide, ſo that it ma 
divide the whele meadow into two equal parts, and waſte fo little 


of the ſurface of the meadow as poſſibly can be. Quere, the 


length of each fide of the meadow, lengths of the drain, and 
ſegements cut off, and the content of the meadow after the drain 
is cut, with the iaveſtigation of the ſame? 1 


_—_ 


2 


THERE is a tower of ſuch a height that a ball being projected 


from its top at an angle of 38 degrees, (with a horizontal plane) 
it fell to the ground at the diſtance of 2500 fest from its baſe in 


12 ſeconds of time, Required, the towel's height, ſuppoſing it 
to ſtand on a horizontal plane? 


as. » ä * 1 * * iis. 8 S 
* 


N 


BET ORE the mauntaias, hills, or dales were made, 

The cooling arbour, or refreſhing ſnade, 

I being had; ot all the works of God, 

The moſt delightful that obey'd, hie nod. 

To ev'ry nation of the globe I' known; | 

Al} bail my pow'r, and all my inducace own. 

Some individuals do my company ſhun; 

Vile wretches, who to evil courſes run : 

O'crflown with. wine, the ſons af Belial hail 

My abſence, and their ncigabours rights allail 3 WES 
| | | Immer: d 
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Immer'd in folly, void of every grace, 

They ſhrink ike "cowards 1 ; 
But honeſt induſtry and virtue dear 
Erect their heads whenever I appear, 


Old as creation, yet I'm freſh and gay, | J 


Years roll on years, yet I can ne er decay; 
Survive perhapò I fall the final day. 
Before Apollo or bright Cynthia hurl'd 
Tbeir ſplendid orbs around this lower world, 
I dwelt among the wond'rous works of God, 
When he repeated each was very good. 
"Twas in my abfence gallant Rhefus bled, 
Slain by the hand of daring Diomed. 
T, when I firſt beheld the © horrid feat, 
Porſu'd the mureꝰ ter to the Greeian fleet; 
 Awak'd the Frojans to avenge the cauſs, 
And ſcourge Tydides for his breach of laws, - 


ye ſons of ſcience ; pray proclaias 
Toall the werls — nature and my u. 


an LT N 1 I M 6x 


I Am but ſmall, and yet of great import, 
Frequent alike the. cottage and the Court. 
Sometimes I am us'd a knaviſh turn to ſerve, 
At others ne er from 3 2 ſwerve. 
A large acquaintance I may juſtly*boaſt, 
| Ease 2 the Engliſh, F * and Indian coaſt. 

No tongue I have, yet ev'ry | ſpeak, 

Both old and modern Hebrew, iin, Greek. 

*Twixt mighty Kings I often breed a firile, 

Foment a diſcord between man and wife : 

My wock doth frequent laſt bath day aud _ 

Fair ladies often uſe me with deli 

To me is owing all that mortals know, 

Of things in realms above, or things below : ; 

Yet tho” to make diſcoveries Pm 

I'm very ſilent when Pm let alone. 

To make me ſpeak, hard uſage I receive, 

Such as wou'd make a heart of marble grieve : 
From my firſt foil by force Pm torn, and then 
Stripp'sd, cut and flaſh'd by unrelenting men z 
ane yet more crue} when I'm antient grown, 
Negteced and d, ande Fm thrown: n 


poſed him to give way to ſallies of paſſion. : His roſentments, 
| however, and rage, remained not long: they . al moſt 
ag ſuddenly as _— roſe. He was maſter of condiderable 


» - 46r}) 
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FEEIRHE Count. de Tremquile had bees bredte the pro- 
fa feffion of arms, from which he retired: in his old 
= T fa age, loaded with merit and military bonours. His 
manns were eaſy and gentle, bis diſpaſition gay 


yo Err and inſinosting; but he was fm in epinions which 


he had once formed, and the vivacity of hie 4 — diſ- 


Wealth, and had only ons daughter, whom be had named Julia 


© after her mother, who — in bringing bur inte the world, It 


ſeemed, that every: thing, conſpiced to reader her completely ae - 


ce — — attended her from her cradle, and in 


her tendereſ} years hes. growing, beauties had excited admiration. 


The beauties.of: her mind hepa pace with her perſonal attrac- 


tions: ſhe diſcavezed à nobleneſe and candour of ſoul, and a 
of peneration ; her per ſections conſoled 


very uSEEaMON degree 
the Count fos the loſs. of . a wife whom he had tenderly regretted : 


but, in the infeacy of, his daughter, he had conceived the fooliſh 
project of the. motions of her heart, and had re ſol ved 
that ſhe ſhould not matey till. ſue had cloſed her twenty-fitth 


year; an age, he imagined, when: ſhe would be melt capable of 


makiaga proper choige.. Many lovers preſented themſelves ; bue 
_ difficult tobe pleaſed 3 none o them were entirely to his 

Julia. touched upon her. eighteenth year ; and, although that 
be an age when the paſſions, * to affect the 
human heart, ſhe yet was a ſtranger to their influence. It was 
in vain that ber beauty: deem ardund her a croud of admirers ; 
her heart, though diſpoſed to ſenſibility, was yet too delicate te 
yield to the-inbgid:addrefics of a common lover. The fop and 
the conscomb. are mot deſtined to make — but on fri- 
polous minds. 

Vor. IV. 101. 3 I Mk The | 


. 
9 
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" The ſeaſon now invited the polite to the. public walks; and it 
happened, that, as the Count was one day accompanying his 
gbter, they, met the Chevalier D*Eftival, Julia er 
with. his appearance, and found his image ſtill preſent itſelf to her 
mind. As ſhe. paſſed him ſeveral times in the turnings of the 
walks, ſhe felt a ſentiment of attachment and intereſt ariſe within 
her. It may appear ſingular that Julia, who was penetr Ming, in 
regard to the gee s of her lovers, ſhould thus ſuddenly be in- 
flamed with. the fight of a ſtranger. But ſuch, alas ! is the con- 
dition of human, nature, We oppoſe- ſometimes with courage 
the molt violent attacks, and yield at other times without refiſ- 
tance to the ſlighteſt oppoſitiom . | Ron . 
If the effect of the perſonal grace of the Chevalier was [a 
ſudden on the heart of Julia, the influence of her charms had 
made a ſtill ſtronger impreſſion upon him. He had never ſeen a 
woman that had ſo much affected him. The majeſty of her af- 
pect, the.regularity-of her features, and thoſe nameleſs charms 
which . in her air and perſon, perfectly fixed his heart. 
The Chevalier was deſcended of a very antient family, but the 

| lapſe of time had carried off the greateſt part of its riches. * He 
joined to an intereſting figure all the qualities of an amiable 
man, and of a gallant ſoldier. _ „ wy 


+4 + 


| mouile. 
diffic alt 


and adde 


Kruck with the confciouſneſs uf "being an impfoper perſon for 


* 
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* * | , | 
her huſband, as, his fortune was not conſiderable ; but his love 
was extreme, and he Haſtened to find a method by whit he 
might be introduced to the Count. Chance ſeemed to fqvenr his 
defign. Haying met Julia, as uſual, in the walks, ſhe happened 
to drop her fan, which he perceiving, neglected not, the opparta- 
nity of taking it up, and of preſentigg it to her. The Count 


© > 


tzanked the Chevalier for his attention, and for infenſibly-en- 


tered into%cenverfation ; which was gay and ſprightly in 4 high 
degree on the fide of the latter. At parting he begged bf Fu ia 
' the permiſſion of cultivating her friendſhip; a favour- which ſhe. 
; ranted with the.moſt becoming grace in the world. Tbe Che- 
' _ walier was perfectly happy. 8 3 DD 
Julia was by no means indifferent in regard to the merit of the 


Chevalier, who had penetrated into her heart. She thought that 


no accident could have occurred more agreeably to bring them ac- 
quainted with each tber. ; "os 8055 
* The Clevaiier felt every hour the encreaſegf his paſſion, and 
took care fo profit by the permiſſion that was given hing. to viſit 
= 65 the Count's. He inſinuat d himſelf more and more Into the 
4 avour of. Julia, of the Count, of his · ſiſter. He came to be 
accounted one of the beſt friends of the houſe, One day, When 
he had come, as uſual, to pay his homage to the beauty he 
» adored, he found only the father of Julia, who had gone out with 
her aunt. After the accuſtomed compliments, the converfation 
tarned on the beauties of the country, and the Chevalier ran out 
exceedingly in their praiſe. The Coynt, who was next, day to 
leave the town, engaged hinf to be of the party, and mentioned 
to him that Julia would accompany them. The invitation could 
not be refuſed, Julia arrived at this inſtant : they told her of 
the projected arrangements; and the Chevalier had the fatisfac- 
tion to read in her eyes that they were far from diſpleaſing. her. 
The good förtune of the Chevalier was ſo great, and ſo unex- 
potted, that he could hardly conceive it to be real. There was 
nothing wanting now, but an opportunity to inform Julia of the 
fituation, of his heart. — 3 
"The two days, which were paſſed in the country with his miſ- 
treſs, appeared to him but a moment; and thEpleaſure which the 
Count felt, in this excurſion, made him propoſe a ſimilar one for 
the week after, The Chevalier was not forgot in the party; he 
had become mbre. and more a favourite ok. the Count's : nor 
could · the propoſition be unacceptable to dhe young lovers, who 
thought that they would now find a convenient ſeaſon for making 
known to each other their mutual paſſion. On their return to 
Paris, they had endeavoured to fortify themſelves for a declara- 
iion of their ſentiments, and ta conquer that timidity which is fo. 
unfriendly to love. | . MET ues i 
31 2 The 
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The day after-dheic arrwal =t the Count's palace, . be Chova- 
lier began actually to conceive ahe bigheft hopes, Having gone 
dawn pretty-eaply: into the garden, for the benefit of the morning 
nir, he; penenrcs Julin baſtening to it for the fame porpoſe, while 
her father was buſy in anſwering ſome prefling letters. He re- 
tixed · into a dower of joſſaqin, which, formed an agrcrable ſhade, 
perſuaded that his miſtreis would not fail to enter it. He was 
net:dceeived!; ſhe really ename, and found the Chevalier, who 
eren to readattentively in a book, which be held in his hand. 
Heaffetted ſurprize, entreated that ſhe would fit dun, and in- 
ſenſibly led the converſation to the ſubject moſt to 
him. He hazarded at length a declaration of his paſſion, and 
threw bimſelf upon his knees to afk pardon for his temerity. Ju- 
lia, who had penctrated into his heart, was not ſurprized at his 
procedure. Sbe diſſembled, notwithſtanding, the joxit- gave her, 
and received his avowal with all the modeſty which is the greet 
ornament of her fog. The Chevalier became at length ſo very 
preiſing, and ſaid to her fo many ſiae things; that he obtained 
prev iouſly the per mi ſſion of — Va entertaining her with his 
love, and at length he was encq; raged to hope a declaration from 
ker, that would ſanction his happineſs. | e 
As ſaon as they finiſhed their diſcourſe, they were joined by the 
Count, who came to call them to breskfaſt. They could not 
take their eyes from attentively looking on eaeh ther; and their 
arnorous glances. only ſerved to ferd the flame which burned in 
their boſoms. Tae Chevalier became, if - poſſtvie, (more aſidu- 
ous and guarded in the reſpect nich he paid to the Count and 
his ſiſter : it furniſhed him with more frequent prerexts for viſu- 
ing and converſing with his miſtreſs. ein e EL 
Madame D'Ornis (ſo the aunt of Julia was called) had fo ten- 
der an attachment to her niece, :hat the ſerupled not to do every 
little kindneſs ſhe required, FJelia inſtructed her of the love of 
the Chevalier, and engaged her to propoſe their union to her fa- 
ther 2s a deſirable object. 281 1% 1811.0” 5 
Madame D'Ornis, who knew well the wey of thinking of her 
brother, would promiſe nothigg on "this impos tunt fubject, till 
ſhe had a converſation with the Chevalier in-regard to his wealth, 
his expectatians, and his titles; beoauſo, if they wort not ſatiſ- 
bectory to the Count, ſheknewhe: would reject the propoſal with 
the utmoſt iadignitv. CAE e ee 
Tbe Chevalier joined. to his orher-qualitice's high ſenſe of pro- 
ng en e DOr- 


* 


bity, He was above every idea of | | 
nis: he canieſſuch that his fortune ws inco and ſearcely 
ſuſñicient te ſupport his rank. This deelaratiem dict not advance 
his aſfeira; hut he could not thiak of putting 4 eruel impoſition 
upon Julia. . ee nee 


Mad ame 


- 
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Madame D'Ornis 2 viſed her niece not to ſpeak of the matter 
to her father, and {5 de particularly careful that he diſcovered 
not ber attachment; but ſhe pramiſed, at the ſame time, to omit 
no -opportunity to prepare the Count for receiving overtures. on 
the febject. | 

"The time, mein while, paſſed on, and Julia felt all the vio- 
| les of virtuous love, without. daring to entertain even the leaſt 
hope, and without ſecing any term to their union, but the death 
df the Count, This -ruel fituation did not contribute to her 
happineſs ; and the idea of the fatal periad for which they were 
to wait embittered the expectations it promiſed to them. 

Madame D' Ornis was fo ſenſibly affected with the ſtate to 
which ſhe beheld theſe affectionate lovers reduced, and by the 
frequent applications they made 'to her to allow them to cement 
their union, that ſhe promiſed ſhe would ſoon come to a reſolu- 
tion on this delicate ſubject, 

About this time her brother had a di ſpute with her, which be 
carried to an indiſcreet vivacity. She was determined on revenge, 
and formed the project of marrying the lovers without the con- 
ſent of the Count. ld, 

Madame D'Ornis took, in effect, all the neceſſary — 
to unite privately her niece with the Chevalier. She attempted 
to deceive the Count into a kind of conſent to it, and her ſucceſs 
juſtified her temerity, A journey of a month, which it was ne- 
ceſſary that the Count ſhould make, rendered it abſolutely neceſ- 
fary that he ſhould leave Julia under her direction: the moment 
he departed, ſhe joined the two lovers, under the impreflion that 
ſhe had come in the place of her brother, and was thus entitled to 
_ diſpoſe of her niece, 

This marriage took place with ſo much privacy, that nobody 
could know it. The Count, at his return, had no ſuſpicions, 
and lived with the Chevalier on the old terms of habitude and 
mtimacy. The latter had taken an apartment in a houſe conti- 
guous to that of the Count; and, as he had a private paſſage to 
it, it was convenient for the admiſfion of Julia. Madame D*Or- 
nis withed for an opportunity to kcow fully the ſentiments of her 
brother in regard to a marriage between the parties; becauſe, if 
they were favourable, ſhe might openly hazard a declaration of 
the truth. She attempted to found him at a ſeaſon when he was 
unuſually gay 3 : but every overture that ſhe made was ill received 
by him, and ſhe was afraid of communicating to him an informa- 
tion that would prove ſo diſagreeable. 

The greateſt fear of Madame D*'Ornis and the married couple 
was, leſt there ſhould preſent to the Count a conſiderable match 
for Julia; for ſhe was not yet twenty, and he was ſtill more than 
ever attached to the idea of not marrying her before ſhe had 
cloſed 
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cloſed her twenty-fifth year. His obſtinacy, however, in this re- 
ſolution, ſupported them for ſome time, and allowed them a pe- 
riod of tranquillity. But Julia, notwithftanding, - was inceſ- 
ſantly haunted.. with.remorſe, Every mark of a#eQion which 
was ſhown to her by the Count, was like the ſtroke of a poignard 
inta her heart; ſhe could not think, withdut- the utmoſt regrets | 
of. having deceived a father. who fo tendetly loved her. N 
; Mem while, fix months had paſſed fince her marriage, and the 
805 her tenderneſs far bet huſband began to appear. When 
ſt perceived. her pregnancy, ſhe mentioned it to Madame 
Ornis, and it had filled them with the moſt lively-perturba- 
ou ; but the dread entertained of the fury of the Count, en- 
aged them to canceal, the matter till the. laſt extremiiy, in the 


fond hope that ſome happy incident would relieve n from 
their embarraſſment. 


About the end of the ſeventh month, the — of * 

every moment redoubled: her diſtreſs was at its heighth, when a 
| fortunate circumſtance reflored her to tranquillity. A fire had 
broke out in the country-houſe of the Count, and had done con- 
fiderable damage to the wing of it, where he kept all his curioſi- 
ties. He was anxious to look after theſe, and to direct in perſon 
the reparations to be made: he therefore left his daughter i in 
town, and departed in haſte to the country. 

In the abſence of the Count, the lovers were perfectly eaſy 
and tranquil ; and Julia had cunceived the hôpe, that, before his 
return, ſhe would be in a condition to ſee him without any danger 
of a diſcovery, But, the very moment When ſhe was ſeized 
with her labour pains, a ſervant came to"dnadunce that the 
Count was at hand. What was to be done? Notime could be 
Joſt, Madame D'Ornis ordered a domeſtic in whom fhe could 
depend to mention to the Count that ſhe and her niece were gone 
out, and would not return till late in the evening. Julia was 
carried to the apartments of her huſband; and the deſign was, 
that, after her delivery, ſhe ſhould be carried to her own ; where, 
under the pretence of ſickneſs, ſhe would continue in bed, till ie 
was proper ſhe ſhould appear, 

Ir was not long before Julia brought a dang eee into o the el : 
11 would be difficult to paint her tranſports, and thoſe of the 
Chevalier, on this occafion, They were ſo much taken up with 
Joy, that they forgot the danger which threatened them. But 

ie pain they experienced, when they were to part with the ob- 
| of their tenderneſs, cannot be deſcribed, To have ſeen 
. would have drawn tears from the moſt inſenſible. 
Waile this tender ſcene was paſſing in the apartments of the 
Chevalier, the Count arrived. Surprized that be did not find his 
daughter, he enquired after her, The embarraſſed . 0 the 

omeſtic 
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domeſtic of Madame D'Ornis, and the paleneſs that overſpread 
her countenance, excited in him a thouſand ſuſpicions. His 
rage beenme extreme: de drew his ſword, and threatened her 
with-inftant death, if ſhe did not immediately inform him of tlie 
truth, His violence produced every thirig he could defire : he 
wos told of what had happened, and was ſhewr to the apartments 
to which Julia had retired. He flew to them with an ineon- 
eeivable tranſport, and inſtantſy forted open the firft door; when 
Mademe D'Ornis, alarmed by the noiſe, and not doubting by 
whom it was occzhaned, made haſte to he him, and to entreat 
that he woold lay afide his rage. At this inftant, the fizht of 
his little grand · child ſtruek the Count; and its plaintive cries 
feeming to reproach him, his anger was appeaſed, He embraced 
it with affection; flew into the arms of bis daughter, whom he 
bathed with his tears, and whom he bleſſed with Tis benediction. 
He forgot not even to ſhew kindneſs to the Chevalier, and to 
give his nen 1 N marriage. 


g e 1 
— 


Tur LIFE or SALVATOR ROSA, 


A Painter rarely diſtinguiſhes in literature as well as in his own 

profeſſion, Thie, nevertheleſs, happened in Salvator Roſa, 
who was born in 1615, in the village of Renella, two miles diſ- 
tant from Naples. Salvator, born with a natural inclination for 
drawing, imitated. ſhips, ſea-ports, and landſcapes ; and prefſed 
his father, Vito Antonio Raſa, who was a land-ſurveyor, to fuf- 
ſer him to be taught the art of drawing; which he conſtantly re- 
fuſed, intending he ſhould take his degrees as Doctor of Laws, 
for which. purpoſe he had been placed at College. Irritated by 
this oppoſition, Salvator went to his uncle, Paolo Greco, who 
gave him. ſome leſſons and ſome drawings to copy. His father at 
length conſented to place him with his brother-in law, Fran- 
ceſco Francanzago, a ſcholar of Ribera, where he remained till 
the death of his * which happened when he was ſeventeen 
years oldeQ. 

Salvator Roſa Sand himſelf at this time much embarraſſed, 
having ſcarce enough to ſupport himſelf. His relation, Fran- 
canzano, aſſiſted him as much as he could, making him copy on 
Cartoons ſome half-figures, and hiſtorical ſubjeQts, which he ex- 
poled ig. the public places. Lanfrane ftopped to examine thefe 
cartoons, in his way to the church of Jeſu Nuovo, where he was 
at work upon the cupola: he bought tome, and even gave more 
than was aſked for them. Francanzano carried Salvator to his 
＋ Ribera; who hearing bim play on the Jute, and fing 

* n a Shing to him, — — him ee 
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ſome of his pictures. Aniello Falcone, his principal ſcholar, 
encouraged him to paint views and caprices. He no ſoonet ſaw” 
the battle-pieces of this painter, than. he wiſhed to become his 
ſcholar : but he could not purchaſe canvaſs; ſcarce could he 
find means to procure ſubſiſtence. 5 1 
The painters began now to eſteem his pictures, particularly 
one of the Angel appeating to Hagar. Lanfranc topped to ex- 
amine the colouring, and the freedom of the touch: be bought 
it for ten crowns, and deſired to be known to the author, encou- 
raged him to proceed, and gave him ſome good advice, Salvator 
afterwards carried to him ſome ſea- pieces, which he alſo. pur- 
_ chaſed. After this he placed himſelf under Ribera, where he 
made conſiderable progreſs, During .four years he made ſome. 
conſiderable ſtudies : he attached himſelf ta, drawing academies, 
and at length entered into the ſchool. of Falcone, whole battles 
he copied, and by theſe means procured the ngcefſarjes of life. 
At the age of twenty Ribera carried him to Rome, where he fell 
ſick, and was adviſed to return to Naples; at which place he 
found little employment. At his return to Rome, his only re- 
ſource was in werking for the brokers. Ax length one of his 
companions, who was Maitre d' Hotel to the Cardinal Brancacei, 
propoſed to him to ga with his Eminence to his Biſhapric of 
Viterbo. This Cardinal protected him afterwards, and he painted 
for the church Della Morte a St. Thomas feeling the wounds of 
aur Lord, and many other pictures. He these formed an ac- 
quaintance with the poet Abati, and was concerned in the fa - 
maus revolt of Aniello; but dreading to be puniſhed by the 
Viceroy, he reticed to Rome, which was-an ahode more ſuitable 
to him. He there took an houſe: it was then that he painted 
bis ſatirical picture of Fortune, which he expoſed in public on 
the feſtival of St. John, by which he offended the painters and 
the whoſe eny.. SE 
During the Carnival he compoſed Comedies, which he ated 
with his companions. Theſe Comedies hecame quite the faſbiom: 
every one, after his example, would be actors. His reputation 
now. began to be eſtabliſhed; and the Prince Matthias de Medi- 
cis invited him to Florence, where he did many works fos the 
| Grand Duke, and for the Prince his ſon, who loaded him witty 
preſents. He afterwards went to Volterra, to the Maffei, who 
carried him to their eſtates, where he was employed: in painting 
many pictures, without neglecting literature. He there divided his 
time between muſic, painting, and poetry; fos Salvatar Noſa was 
a ſatyriſt, and his poems have been often printed. | 
His convesſatiqn, and bis bens mots, were much eſleemed by 
the learned of Florence: they were ſure. of meeting with ente 
tainment at his houſe, which became a Kind of academy. He 
gave 
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gave repaſts as agreeable as ingenious, and as various as his pic- 
tures. One time every thing, even to the ſalad; was paſtry ; 
another all was roaſt, or all was boiled ; and at another nothing 


was to be ſeen but forced meats, or ragouts. The ground floor, 


where the Comedies were performed, was ornamented with ver- 
dure pictureſquely diſpoſed ; and the floor, covered with ſand and 
flowers, had the appearance of a garden. In ſhort, the g:nius of 
Salvator appeared in every thing; and thus he ſpent a part of 
what he gained, = 

After an abode of nine years at Florence, he entirely quitted 
that city, and went to Rome. The firſt pictures he exhibited 
there, were a Battle and a Bacchanal, which gained him much 
| honour. He finiſhed ſome pictures, which were begun at Flo- 
rence, and painted many very ſmall. Salvator ſucceeded better 
in landſcape than in hiſtory, though he believed himſelf to be 
equally ſkilful in both. EY =o 
His pictures are adorned with admirable figures of ſoldiers 3 
and he painted well Animals, Battles, and Sea and Fancy pieces., 
The foliage of his landſcapes is extremely light and ſpirited ; 
and we nd in them a freedom. of pencil which is inimitable, a 
ſurprizing fire, and rocks moſt admirably touched: but the large 
ngures in his hiſtorical pictures are, in the opinion of ſome au- 
thors, incorrect, and the colouring not agreeable to the ſubject. 

Although the taſte of Salvator's paintings was very good, and 
his touch admirable, and that he was the creator of his ſtyle of 
painting, which is like no other, yet his genius was moſt irregu- 
lar. Without ever conſulting nature, he did all from practice: 
his figures were gigantic, and ſometimes incorrect: he affected ta 
treat unuſual and new ſubjects, preferring always ſuch as were 
beſt ſuited to his genius. He painted with great quickneſs : of- 
tentimes he began and finiſhed a middle-fized picture in one day. 
A friend of his one day being embarraſſed to defign the Jandſcape 
of an hiftorical picture, Salvator took his pallet and pencils, and 
in a ſhore time finiſhed a morſel of landſcape, which all the 
world came to ſec, and to admire, In his chamber was a large 
mirrour, befoce which he placed himſelf in the attitude he 
wanted; and to this were confined all his ſtudies. 
| Salvator Roſa was a long time before he would ſell any of his 
pictures, which he valued at an exceflive price. He was ex- 
tremely angry when any one called him a landſcape painter, be- 
ing defirous, as has been ſaid, of being thought capable of paiat- 
ing hiſtory, and of poſſeſſing the allegorical and poetical ſtyle in 
painting beyend any one, He was fo great an admirer of li- 
berty, that he refuſed to enter into the ſervice of any Prince, 
though many prefſ:d him to it. Amongſt others, Don Ferdi- 
nand of Auſtria, when he came to Florence on account of th 
Vor. IV. 101. 3 K marriage 
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marriage of the'fon of the Grand Duke with Margaret of Or- 
leans. 

As Luleutar wur extremely py and witty, i ay vot be di- 
2 fomerokes of it. The painters of Rome 
8 „A er 
— Aargery, Salvator praifed one of bis pie 
tire much, und #&vifed him to exhibit it one day when he knew 


they would afftmbic on account of à feſtival of the church: he 
took care to be there himſelf, and to point it out tothem, as well 
m do tell them the name vf the author, which they deſited to 
Wow; und he added, that the painter was a forgeon, whom they 
refuſed admittance into their academy ; in which they were very 

blamendle, having great occafionfor him to ſet the limbs of their 
which they were continually laming. His railleries were 
cutting, that the puinters, enraged at a paſquinade which was 


attributed to him, obtained a warrant againſt him ; which would = 


have taken effeft, without the affiftance of the Prince Marie 
and ſome Prelates, friends of Roſa. One day, having deen play- 
ing on a very dad darplichord, F wilt make it (faid he) worth af the 
hoft an dunured rrotꝶm ; and he painted on the top of it ſo fine a 
piece, chut it was inſtumly fold for that fam. A man of his ac= 
qazintance, wiſhing to adorn his gallery with the portraits of hig 
_ Giends, appfied to Roſs, who painted them all in carica- 
tura, in Which be excelled: he added his own to the reſt, fone 
oue rovuld take offence. His genius naturally led bim to this 
Find of painting, which is akin to ſatire. He was taken with u 
fever at the concluſion of this work, and it was the laſt he per- 
'Salvator, who was extremely 3, worked more to ob- 
Gin glory, chan to amaſs riches ; as the following anecdote, as 
well as his character as a Philoſopher, will evince—A very rick 
Cavalier cheapened for a long time a Jarge landſcape, and conti- 
pually demanded the price, which Salvator each time raiſed one 
MKundred crowns. Phe Cavalier ex his aſtoniſhment at 
this pfoceeting, he anſwered, ' You will have 4 good deal of 
S#ouble, — your immenſe richer, to make a bargain with 
me: and to put an end at once to all his importunate demands, 
de inſtantly deſtroyed the picture, which he himfelf aeknow- 
. to have been one of the fineſt he had ever painted. 
adventure with the Conftable Colonna deſerves to be re- 
flated. This Nobleman beſpoke of him two large pictures, 
which Salvator executed with great attention, and preſented to 
Dim without naming any price. "The Conſtable teſtifieÞhis ge- 
nerolity, by (ending him a blank draft on the Mount of Puy, 
leaving it for him to fill up wich what ſum he thought proper. 
- Galvacer aud woe much diſcretion to wtiteon 20 th 


painter generouſly preſented the gentleman with a very fine ſea- 
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and returned it to him. The politeneſs of this proceedin, 

charmed the Conſtable ſo much, that he ſeat him a purſe of lg 
inſtaad of the draft. Salvator, ſurpriaed at this, and da ag 
himſelf doubly paid, painted two other pictures; which met with 
the ſame return; a fifth and a fixth followed, and to each, tht 
Sonſtable eorreaſed the ſum, At length, an receiving the fixth 
picture, he ſent. a gentieman to him with two purſes. equal to the 
fieſb, ordering him to thank. Salvator, and to tell him that the 
eombat-between them was unequal, for that it was not ſo eaſy 
for him to fill purſes, as it was for Salvator to paint pictures. The 


Aſter a long abode in the city of Rome, Salvator Roſa was at» 
tacked with a violent fever; to cure which, be drank a great 
quantity of water, which threw him into a drepſy. During this 
ineſs he married his miſtreſs, a Florentine woman, named Lu- 
etetia, who had ſerved him for a model, and by whom he had had 
ſeveral children. His repugnance to this, marriage, to which he 
was perſuaded by the inſtances of his friends and bis conſeſſor, 
was extreme :; her low extraction, and bad diſpoſition, with which 
he had been lang acquainted, together with the knowledge of her 
_ infideligies, which ſhe had taken little pains to conceal from him, 
made him regard her at this moment as an object of horror, a 
_ evrinetion with whom would deſtroy thoſe ſentiments of ha- 
nour which he had always fo much cheriſhed. He ended his days 
at Rome, im 167 3, aged fifty-eight years, and was buried at he 
' Convent of the Chartreux, oppoſite to Carlo Moratti, where is 
bis epitaph on marble, with his buſt. | e 
His ſcholars were his ſoo Auguſtus Roſa, Bartolomeo Toore- 
giani, Griſolfi de Milan, Marzio Maſturzo, and Nicolas Maſe 
faro, = „ 
The drawings of Salvator Roſa are in as high eſtimation as his 
paintings: moſt of them are ſketched with the pen, and walhed 
with biſtre, or Indian ink : others have ſome hackings with the 
pen in the ſhades, Nothing can be imagined more light and ſpi- 
tired than the touch of this maſter ; it is alone ſufficient to dif- 
tinguiſh him from all other painters. Add to this, his manaer pf 
leafing bis trees, which is frequently with a ſingle ſtroke of the 
pen at length, not cloſed and rounded, as the leaves of the land- 
ſeapes of other maſters are uſually drawn, His rocks, the trunks 
of his trees, and his fore-grounds, are admirable. We recogaige 
- him likewiſe by bis gigantic figures, which ate out of propor- 
tion, by the ſtyle of his beads, and the particular taſte of his 
Graperies. It muſt be allowed that his drawings dave much 
. warmth, and we wghly coloured ; as they are roughly ketchal , 
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they have been often copied; ſo that it is neceſſ ry to e 
whether the free touch of a maſter reigns throughout. 
Salvator Roſa has etched with great ſpirit the following 
pieces: A book of various military habits, full length; and other 
pictureſque caprices, containing fixty leaves, reckoning the ti le: 
ſeven full lengths, amongſt which: are Apollo, Glaueus, and 
two Saints; fix of Tritons, Naiads, and River-Gods-; ſeven 
other full lengths, larger, Alexander and Apelles, Diogenes, 
Plato, Democritus, and other allegorica] ſubjects; four pieces of 
different forms, Policrates, Regulus, Ædipus, and the Giants: 
in all eighty- four pieces. Beſides theſe, ſeveral have been en- 
graved after his paintings: the Martyrdom of St, Comus and 
St. Damian, by Simon ; St. Francis k #4004 to the fiſhes, by 


Le Bas; two fea pieces, by Vercruys ; a book of hiſtorical 


land ſcapes, of eight leaves, engraved at London by Goupy; two 


_ Thiaro obſcuro, by A. Poond ; a landſcape in a large ſeries, by the 
ſame; Saul conſulting the Witch of Endor, by Laurent. There 


ate beſides ſome pieces in the cabinet of the Emperor, engraved at 
Vienna by A. J. Prenner, in the manner of paintings, part of 
four ſeries, amounting to about two hundred plates, after diffe- 


rent maſters, Laſtly, Strange has engraved a Beliſarius. 


At Rome may be feen, in the Neri chapel in the church of 
St, John of the Florentines, the picture of St. Comus and St. 
Damian, condemned to the flames, In the church of Della Ma- 
dona di Monte Santo, in the place Del Populo, there are in the 


"Chapel of the Crucifix five pictures of Salvator; Daniel in the 


lion's den; Jereniieh taken out of the cave; the Reſurrection 
of our Saviour; that of St. Lazarus, and Tobit with the An- 


gel. In the Vatican is Gideon * the dew _ out of the 
Reece, 


At Naples, in the church of St. Martin of the Charms; St. 
Nicholas de Bari; at that of St. Francis Xavier, the Saint 
preaching to the people of Japan: this has been ſince removed. 

At Milan, an Aſſumption of the Virgin for an altar-piece for 
the Nuns, Della Vittoria; and a St. Paul the Hermit, with a 


nne book · ground of landſcape ; ; at the church of St. John Alle 
Caſe Rotte, in the ſame city, the Virgin ſurrounded with Angels, 
$ Eltivering fouls out of porgatory. / 


St. Turpin, like a oldies in re; fopported 3 luſt 


| 9 pilaſter of marble, and holding a eroſs in his hana; adorns the | 


dome of the ciey of Piſa. 

In the gallery of the Grand Duke, at Florerice, is a Battfe 
Piece, where Salvator has painted his own portrait on *he left fide; 
two Sea Pieces, with large veſſels; Fuftice, who, driven from 


. W takes refuge amongſt the peaſante; Pesce, crowned 


with 
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with olive, between a lion and a lamb, burning habilliments of 

war; St. Anthony in the deſart, looking at the apparitions of 

the Devils ; a Philoſopher ſhewing a maſk to another man. 
CLINE 5 ED FF 


IA REMEDY fr FROZEN LIMBS. 


very ſharp winters, it is too common for perſons to be pierced 
A with ſo violent a degree of cold, that their hands or feet, or 
ſometimes both, are frozen at once, like a piece of fl-ſh meat 
expoſed to the air. If a perſon in this fituation attempts to warm 
the frozen parts before à fire, his caſe proves irrecoveradle ; into- 
lerable pains, and at length a mortification, are the conſequence 
of his imprudente. The only certain remedy is to convey the 
perſon affected into fome place where it does not freeze, but 
where, however, it is but very moderately warm, and there con- 

tinually to apply to the frozen parts ſnow, if it can be procured z 
if not, to keep waſhing them inceſſantly, but very gently, with 
ice-water, as the ice thaws in the chamber : By this application 
the patient will be very ſenſible of his feelings returning very 
gradually to the part, and of their beginning to recover their 
motion. In this tate the perſon may be ſafely moved into a 
place a little warmer, and drink ſome bal'n tea, or any other mild 
diluting liquid. Many people have been revived, who had re- 
mained in the ſnow, or been expoſed to the freezing air ſeveral 
days, and who had diſcovered no one ſign of life for ſeveral hours: 
we ſhould therefore uſe our utmoſt endeavours for the recovery 
of perſons in the like ſituation, by uſing the above . 

: . | | "ip IF 


i a MARKLIAGE STATK 


+; Ms Tow bs golden Shafts emplays, here lights 
His conflant Lamp, and waves his purple Wings ; 
"A Here reigns and revels. —— My LTON, 


r 8 | 
6 © HE ſyſtem of our religion is ſo adapted to the rank we 
1 hold as rational and as ſocial ereatures; to our immediate 
concerns, and to our connexions with others, that whatſoever is 
our duty is alſo our intereſt. There is nothing expected from 
us in obedience to Heaven, that our unprejudiced reaſon would 
not exact of us, in kindneſs to ourſelves, _ „ 
Tue molt powerful, the moſt uncogquerable and irreſiſtable of 
all our paſfions, ditects, compels us iato au attention to he other 
ex ; 
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| I. poſſeſſes it, unleſs fingie and entite: but he who has re- 


ian; Wk is va vient th conticie; it tue Ready bo 
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| fex : Our ſenſe of friendſhip is intimately. connected with the 


warmth of that paſſion: A vitiated taſte may prevail ſo far, as 
to divide the »ffeftion, which can be of no worth to the perſon 


ection, will ſee, that in giving up the name of Friend, he forfeits 
the moſt valuable part of his miſtreſs; and he will know, t 
to preſerve this conſummation, he muſt have hut one. 
He who looks into the œconomy of the world, and ſees the 


ſexes equal every where in number, will perceive from this alls, 


that he cen have but one: When he devotes his heart entirely 
to her, he will wiſh to poſſeſs her entire for the return, To ſe- 
cure lo deſirable a good, religion lends its favouring band, and 


makes the union ſacred, Marriage, prized beyond all eſtates by 


thoſe who have conſiderately entered into its union; reviled by 
thoſe who have not wiſdom, or who have not vietue to be con- 
Rant, ſecures to us ail that would make us wretched if precari- 


obs; and while it requires of us nothing but what we ſhould 


ſind the higheſt pleaſure in doing without abligation, renders it 
the duty, renders it the intereſt of her whom we have cholen, to 
obſerve that conduct, on which our happineſs entirely de- 

ends. „ „ n 5 ; 
Tui is marriage ; this is the bugbear to fright weak and dif- 
temper d minds; theſe are the chains that rattle in the ears of 
thoſe who never knew what was true liberty; this is the promiſed 
land of peace, of joy, of plenty ; the country which the time- 


rous ſpies, who view it from a diſtance, miſrepreſent ; but in 


which thoſe who have the reſolution to enter, fee no wats, no 
giants ; but every man under his own vine, and every man under bis 
eu fig-tree, reaches with eaſy hands the unreſiſting, the comply- 
ing tweets ; feaſts upon the mellow fruit, or preſſes the rich 
Cluſter; and when he has Jain down in peace, riſes ih "Ti 

- This we dwe to religion; but this is not all we one to it: 
religion ſtops not here; the benefits which it beſtows, it alſo 
perpetuates? The fame law, Which required of us =s & duty to 


make ourſelves happy, exacts of us the means of continuing ſo. 
Love is the bond of union in this ſtate: The ſource and the 


ſecurity of all its tranſports : Love, a word uſed by all, but un- 
Jerftobl by few ; a paffon boaſted by multitades, poſſeſſed by 


Barfly one in a million! We are not to miſtzke for this glorious 


tntfiufizfih of the mind, chat flight of fondneſs, that irregular 


and untegulated defire, which we feel for ſome new aint ſore 


Agtesable object z Which grows but from our wants, which dies 
upon poſſeſſion. This is the frailty of # child, the paſſrort whoſe 
\Lovotribhe' fimhe it uhjuſty aſfümes, the WigheRt glory of the 


this 


hat 


waver; 
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th is cannot-remain at it#height, that cannot decay. It bas bean 
ſaid, that love, underſtanding it in its better fenſe, muſt be 
mutual to render marriage happy; thoſe who have ftarted the 
difficulty, have not conſidered, that where it is genuine and real 
on the one fide, it will of courſe be ſo. Gratitude is a fiſt 
principal in our nature; a tender, a diſintereſted love on the 
one part, will, on that very principal, revive the paſſion, if 
decaying; will ereate it, if it did not before exiſt, in the other. 
Religion, that firſt ditated marriage, continues to diate that 
conduct, which will, which he who knew the ſecrets of thoſe 
hearts that he had formed, knew muft render that union happy. 
Love to the wiſe is inculcated as the fir't law in marriage: con- 
tent, joy, tranſport in her form and her affection, bave not only 
the ſanction and authority, but the immediate voice of Heaven to 
command them. Nejeice with the wife of thy youih ; let ber be as 
the loving hind, and as the pleaſant roc; tet ber breaſt ſ:rffice thee as 
all times, and be thou always raviſhed with her love. So ipcak the 
Scriptures, and-ſo counſels reaſon ; fo urges that affection, which 
is- eager to meet with its return; ſo inſpircs that ſacred warmth 
of heart, that never ſhall be deceived in its expeRations, 
It were too much to expect from hu nan nature, that a paſſeſ- 
fion-of mind, the offspring of the happieſt love, could be ſo per- 
nal as to exclude all alienation, all attention to the other re- 
of the world, or even to conquer all pettiſtineſs, or all traile 
ties of diſpoſition: men muſt be men, and while they plrad this 
in encuſe of their own fatliags, let them remember wamen muſt 
be. women. Let eicher ſet ſome little foible of their own temper 
againt che little fault that would rouze their anger at the other 
let this poiſe the balance, and let affection then be thrown into 
the ſenle that wants its weight to fall. Love will thus remedy the 
ills dhat even love could not obviate; and the recanciliatian ſhall 
endear more than the diſpute had eſtranged. Love ſhali ſoften 
every reproof ; lave ſhall throw the gay mantle of its joy over 
the rugged path, and both ſhall paſs the burning ordeal with un- 
hurt feet; love ſhall diffuſe irs (weetng(s and complacency about 
each word that tends, to the teconcilement; lose ſhall forvid te 
ſleep in anger, nor let the ſun go down upon their wrath. 
Shame upon that philaſophy, which calls the montter Jealouſy 
a proof of loye, or ranks it with its offspring! Conftancy to one 
another is the firſt principle of happineſs in love, and fron that 
cunſtancy will gro a confidence above diſtraſt. A tondr sts that 
had de more than charms of face to, give it airth, that Las na 
more than riot and exceſs to keep it in its being, may be awakened 
from a drowſy fatiety, or may be recalled from ſome new object, 
or ſome freſh purſuit, by the threat of joſing that Which was ne- 
nne neee eee paſ- 


n, 
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fron, which deſerves the honourable name of love, which is 
founded in reaſon, and ſecured by virtue, neglects the perſon 
whom it can no longer eftegm ; and where it has reaſon to ſu- 
ſpeR, has reſolution to deſpiſe. | 5 
He, than whom none has better known the ſeeret workings of 
the human heart, the ſprings of all its paſſions ; he who had 
taſted all the pleaſures, as men have called them, of variety; and, 
who, when he had tafted, had deſpiſed them: Solomon, in the 
moſt ferious of his determinations, places virtue in the ſeat of 


| happineſs, under the direction of this paſſion, and makes that ſe- 

renity of mind, that abſolute content of heart which it inſpires, 
the firſt and laſt confideration, the ſum of tranſport, and the full 

| of rapture — ho will find a virtuous woman ? Her price is above 
rubies ; the heart of her huſhand dath ſafely truſt in her. 


| It is under the influence of ſuch, and of only ſuch a paſſion, 
| that the thoughts of happineſs in one another will be carried far-, 
| ther than the grave, Love will, in this ſituation, repay to teli- 
*þ gion that which it borrowed for its own enjoyment ; and as the 
duty regulated, conducted, and aſcertained the paſſion, the paſ- 

fion will in its turn enforce the duty. True love extends beyond. 
the gratifications of ſenſe; it comprehends the ſou] as part, and 
as the moſt material part of its object; it will direct and guide 
the wanderer in the path to eternal happineſs ; and, above all 
 meaner conſiderations, while under the influence of ſuch a pur- 
ſeit, i: will carry up with it all that it admires, all that it efteems 
and values, into thoſe regions, where, though we ſhall be above 
all that we have here called pleaſures, we ſhall find an additional 
tranſport in ſeeing thoſe whom we have loved on earth, happy 

with us to all eternity, 5 


* 8 | = | a 


The following was ſhoken extempore by a Clergyman, who was 
blamed for wearing a Button in his Hat. | 
W HO can believe with common ſenſe, 

A bution'd hat gives God offence ? 
Or that the 7oſe, in any caſe, 
Coaveys a larger ſhare of grace; 
The habit, howſoever quaint, 
Can't, of a ſinner, make a ſaint. 
If pure the heart, what's outſide put on, 
It docs not fignify a button. 
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 EPITAPH me LOCKSMITH. 
A Zeslous Lockſmith died of late, 
4 & And did arrive at Heaven's gate; 
He ſtood without, and would not knock, 
"Becauſe he meant to pick the lock. | 
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The SToxy of SEMANTHE and ANTONIO. 


SEMANT HE was the youngeſt daughter of a merchant whom 
I ſhall call Arcafto; be beftowed a very liberal education 
upon his children; but Semanthe foon gave convincing proofs 
that ſhe had a genius far ſurpaſſing that of ber three lifters, by 
the proficiency ſhe made in every accompliſhment : ſhe was about 
twelve years of age, when Antonio, a young merchant, came 
upon ſome buſineſs to her father: he was introduced into the 
apartment where the family was fitting ; but he had not remain- 
ed long there before the fine perſon of Semanthe attracted his no- 
tice; and his admiration was greatly encreafed by the ready wit 
wich which ſhe anſwered ſeveral of his queſtions. At his taking 
leave he begged permiſſion to viſit them a ſecond time, which re- 
_ quelt being granted, he frequently waited on them, which gave 
him an opportunity of difcovering ſome new and valuable quali- 
nations in the fair abject of his affections. As he traded very 
conſiderably to the Weſt-Indies, his affairs required his preſence 
abroad; but he could not depart till he had made Arcafto ac- 
quainted with his love far his amiable daughter; he therefore 
aſked his conſent to make Semanthe his wife, 5 
Atcaſto informed him ſhe was too young to entertain ſuch 
thoughts at preſent, but if he would ſtay till his return from his 
intended voyage, he would embrace the propoſal with gratitude 
and pleaſure, being a match ſuperior to his moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. He then went into his daughter's apartment accom- 
panied by Antonio, and preſenting him to her, acquainted her, 
that was the gentleman defigned for ber huſband when he return- 
ed from the Weſt Indies, and aſked her it ſhe approved of his 
choice. She anſwered, that all his commands were laws to her, 
and ſhould be obeyed without reluctance, 
Antonio, tranſported with this anſwer, and having obtained 
Arxcaſto's conſent, embarked ſoon after in high ſpirits, fecure, aa 
he thought, of the poſſeſſion of his admired Semanthe at his re- 
turn: but, alas! how unſtable is all human happineſs; when he 
arrived in the Weſt Indies, he ſent over ſeveral preſents of very 
great value to Semanthe and her family; but Arcaſto, far from 
being grateful for thoſe proofs of Antonio's regard, was ufing all 
his paternal authority to ſeparate them for ever. Semanihe was 
ſeen at the church ſhe uſually frequented by Avatio, who fell 
deſperately in love with her. As he was poſſeſſed of an immenſe 
fortune, he thought his addreſſes would be accepted of; he there- 
fare waited on Arcaſto the next day, and diicovered the paſfion 
he had conceived for his daughter, Arcaſto told him a firit the 
was pre-e" gaged ; but he being very importunate, and the old 
gentleman tiading bow much Avario had the advantage of An- 
Vor. IV. 10h 3 L. te nia 
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tonio in point of fortune, determined to give Semanthe to him. 
He commanded her to think no more of Antonio, but prepare to 
marry Avario. In vain ſhe wept, implored, and teſpectfally 
remonſtrated againſt the ingratitude they ſhould be guilty of to 


a man who had ſhewed the moſt diſintereſted love for her. The 
father ſaid it was his will, and he was reſolved to be obeyed. He 


ſoon after led the unhappy victim to the altar, and forced her to 
give her hand to Avario, who directly after the ſolemnigation 
of the nuptials carried her to his country ſeat. He had not 
been long a huſband before he ſhewed his covetous diſpoſition ; 
he would not ſuffer her to dreſs ſuitable to her rank as his wife, 
nor receive or go into any company. About this time Antonio 
returned from a proſperous voyage, poſſeſſed of an affluent for- 
tune, which was no otherwiſe agreeable to him than in the 
hopes of ſharing it with his beloved Semanthe- He flew with 
all the impatience of love to ſee her; but words cannot deſcribe 
his ſurprize and grief on hearing that ſhe was married. He 
ſeverely reproached her father as the cauſe of all. Arcaſto ac- 
knowledged he had compelled her from motives of intereſt, but 


alledged in excuſe, that he thought Antonio's affection could 


not be ſo firmly rooted for ſo young a perſon, but that it might 
eaſily be transferred to ſome other deſerving object, and that he 
had more daughters to diſpoſe of. Antonio, without anſwering, 
left him with an air of mingled rage and contempt. 

Arxcaſto was ſoon after reduced, by ſome great loſſes he met 
with in trade, to ſuch low circumſtances, that his three daugh- 


ters who had received ſo liberal education, were obliged to get 


their bread by ſervice, for Avario refuſed to do any thing for 
them, except that he took Semanthe's mather to live with him : 
but he uſed them both ſo tyrannically, as gave her ſo much 
uneaſineſs, that it threw her inte a conſumption, which ſoon 
put an end to her life, Her mother did not ſurvive her long, 
As for the father, who was author of all their miſeries, he 
languiſhed out a wretched life in priſon, having no friend to ap- 
ply to that would redeem him from it. Antonio went abroad 
again directly, to try to forget in a foreign country the diſap- 
pointment he had met with in his on: but had he even been 
in England, Arcaſto could not have applied to him for affiftance, 


after he had treated him in ſo injurious a manner. In that caſe, 


how far Antonio's. generofity would have extended, is uncertain ; 


| but doubtleſs, had he married Semanthe, he would never have 
ſuffered the relations of one ſo dear to him to have been involved 


in ſuch complicated diſtreſs, without doing all in his power ta 


extricate them. 


Tun 
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But ſympathizes in my private weal, 
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Taz 8 HE PH E R D', PANEGYRICK 


on His DOG. 


OT all the pleaſures of the fragrant field, 
This crook, this ancient ſceptre, which I weild, 
Nor large dominion o'er my fleecy care, 
Cou'd I with joy without my Lighfoot ſhare: 


My faithful dog, my old experienc'd friend, 


Who doſt my morn' my ev'ning walk attend; 
In dangers prov'd, in difficulties try'd, 

Nor ftorms nor thunders drive thee from my fide: 
Tho drench'd his ſhaggy hide with ſoaking rain, 
He ne'er retreats for ſhelter from the plain: 
Nought ſeems afflictive if he with me is join'd, 
The driving ſnows, keen froſts, nor piercing wind: 
He waits me ſtill, and ſkips with jocund bound, 
Tho' ratling icicles his fide ſurround : MW 
He ſhares my labours, lightens all my care, 
Content the rougheſt toils of rule to bear; 
Surveys my ſubjects with a watchful eye, 


And ſounds th* alarm whenever danger's nigh, 
No vagrant ever does my flock forſake, | 


But he purfues, and brings the wand'rer back. 
The inſults of beleag'ring foes he quella, 
And ſoon th' invader's force with loſs repels. 
Nor joins he only the more arduous cares 
Of my high office, and my ſtate affairs, 


In each domeſtic joy or grief I ſeel: 


He knows the lovely maid for whom [I figh, 


Watches, like me, the motions of her eye: 
When early with her pail ſhe ſeeks the meads, 


He knows her hour, her path, her voice, her tre ad 
Win friſking play my charmer he precedes, | 


And thro? the flower-enamel'd paſture leads; 


Then ſwift to me returns, and ſeems to ſmile, 


And bid me haſten to th' accuſtom'd ſtile ; 

Where, if the ſmiles, he leaps with glee replete, 

But if ſhe frowns, runs crouching to her feet, 

And ſeems in murmuripg accents to complain, 

And ſues for pity to his maſter's pain. 

Nay, once (and 'tis no fable, this I ſwear) _ 

When Colin ſeiz'd with rude embrace my fair, 

My Lightfoot on my hated rival fell, 

W hoſe coat ſtill toro, bis 3 defeat can tell. 
312 
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Where, mongſt the human ſpecies, can we find 


So faſt a friend, ſo faithful and ſo kind? 7 


How might his fame in tuneful numbers ſhine, 
Employ'd it a more ſkilful muſe than mine ? 
This pow'r at leaſt I boaſt, with grateful breaſt, 
His unexampl'd merits to atteſt ; 

And if my fate the longer life ordains, 

A decent grave ſhall keep his lov'd remains, 
And on the ſculptur'd ſtone a verſe commend 
The virtues of my dear departed friend. 


8 


i t 
SIR, 


1 T is a general remark, and I believe a very juſt one, that tho? 
few men are pleaſcd wich their own fortune, yet the major 


part of them are pleaſed with their own things. My horſe, my 


dog, nay even my wife, ſhall be preferable to my neighbour's as 
mine; and my boy Tom, with a ſnotty noſe, ſhall have more 
wit than all the 4 in the pariſh, This happy par tiality is ſo 


far from being annatural, that the contrary is always eſtee med ſo. 


However prudent this may be, 'tis certain that to indulge and 
propagate this ptinciple is the readieſt way to make the world 


eaſy, Opinion here is nothing but fancy, which is as various as 


our facts, 
I have often heard a grave eit wonder at the 8 of his 


neighbour's wife, without offering to bring back the reflection 


near home : I approved his wiſdom, that could apply the maxims 

of war to a matrimonial ftate, and carry his forces into a foreign 
field to ſecure his own, 

rity requires ſecrecy ; for if ever the alarm reaches the ears of his 
neighbuur's wife, a war inevitably enſues, ſure to laſt as long as 
that of Troy, though on a quite different occaſion, I never 
tound a woman that, in her own opinion, was not endued with 
jomewhat more than Lady Grace's unaccountable ſomewhat ; 
theretore it will become cvery domeſtic hero to confine his fngu= 


Jar admiration within doors ; for the firſt time it breaks priſon, 


it will ſet fire to a magazine of ill humours, and be attended 
with perhaps very difagreeable conſequences, 


his own fatisfaction, what need of comparifon to ſet off his own 


_ election ? For as the happineſs of one's own family is certainly a 
_ firſt oje ct, ſo next to our own we ought to regard that of our 


neighb ur, Wiſe men do not mairy for beauty only: if, then, 


my Hife is not ſo handiome as my neighbour's, yet, if me has 


eacellencics to induce affection, he who would make me uneaſy, 


by 


But then this piece of wiſdom neceſſa- 


If he only ſeeks 


© gre een ent 
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dy arraigning her beauty, is guilty both of an ungenerous and 
unchriſtian action: nor would a prudent man be uneaſy at the 
reflection; without making a repriſa}, he would wiſh the empty 
boaſter endued with half the good qualities of the wife be makes 
his boat of, and not place his imple ſatisfaction in the defiruc- 
tion of that of his neighbours. 

Not long fince, I went with a gentleman to make a congratu- 
latory vifit to a new-married couple. On our return he thus 
expreſſed himſelf: Mhat a homely piece Mrs. Bride is] In a little 
time the viſit was returned, and the next time I ſaw Mr. Bride- 
groom he entertained me with this compliment on my fr:end's 
choice, That he certainly wanted eyes, or he never would have pitched 
upon a perſon ſo little inviting, —Behold here a pair of matrimo- 
nial heroes equally critical, and equally ſatisfied, whom I give 
the hearing, without aſſent or diflent, | 

The knowledge I have gained from the above, has confirmed 
me in rules I had laid down for my own conduct; that is, 

I. That if ever I marry, not to prefer beauty or fortune to 
ſenſe and good- humour. 5 

II. To chuſe one, who, if ſhe be no beauty, is at a good diſ- 
tance from deformity; for though fancy may ſurpaſs beauty, yet 
there is no more reaſon that a man's fancy ſhould ſtigmat ze his 
ſenſes, than that his patience ſhould bear the burthen of conti- 
nual ſarcaſms. On | 

III. If a homely piece of houſchold ſtuff ſhould fall to my 
lot, to take particular care not to provoke the fatire of my neigh- 
bours, by any over-weening reflections or compariſons, 


. 


— 
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Te P25 you, dear Miſs, that are the ſource 
Of every thing 1 do; 
Nar have I life, or active force, 
Ualeſs inſpir'd by you, 
Bur, if you deign on me to tread, 
Your foot intorms the whole; 
And I o'er arts preſide their head, 
Obſcquious as I roll, _ 
To me it is the tradeſman owes 
His treaſure and his ſpoi!, 
And from my labour plenty flows 
To crown this happy ie, 
I fly like time on rapid wing, 
Like earth revolvinggo; 
To poor folk honeſt bread I bring, 
44 cloath the clown and beau, 


A name 
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A name I give to every fair 
Whom nuptial joys await, 
And in my work the longing pair 
Their happineſs complete. 
My voice, like tuneful ſpheres, I raiſe, 
The Parc I attend; 
Ot every nation I have praiſe, 
And them my bleſſings ſend. 
In me, dear Miſs, as round I move, © MHM 
Count how the minutes fly, 
Which not the power of mighty Jove 
Can ſtop, who rules the ſky. 
Therefore, e'er pleaſant youth be fled, 
Improve thy verdant prime, 
Leſt fate ſhould cut life's tender thread, 
Nor longer leave thee time. 


Aw, FR James Macnamara, of Bridgwater, to W. Woud's 


Dueltion, inſerted January 13. 

Hv reſolved the given 

quadrandular figure into 
_ triangles by the line AC, let fall 
the perpendicular Be Di; beſect 
AC in t; continue AC to F, ſo 40 A 
that CF may be Be- rDi; 
t F as a diameter deſcribe che 


ſemiciccle t G F, and from C 


* 


creck the perpendicular CG, which hall be 3 Ge of the re- 
quired ſquare, 


For the demonſtration, ſee Euclid, lib. 22 prop. 41. lib. 2, 


E 


a : — 
* 9 — — K 


Be 5 4 


ew, by Minus, to w. Gifford | Safin: inferted Dec. 23. 


GE FORD, your numbers conſider'd right, 
The one is juft three leſs than eight; 
Ihe other order d, and rightly reduce d. 
The number one and fifty-five produce. 
If theſe are right, and what was wanted, 
Take them, and now your ſuit is granted, 


Viz. 5 and 1.55. 


* * We have received the like anſwers from W. Litſon, wW. 


Stent, J. Gett, and J. Hoar, 
Anſwer, 


P | 
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Anſiver, by Charlotte Poyntz, of SheptonMallet, ts T. H. Skin- 
ner's Enigma, inſerted Fanuary 20. : 


17 I am wrong, ye ſons of men, 

Excuſe my age—lI am but ten: 

Soon as I mus'd, not us'd to rhyme, 

I found *twas that which does keep time; 
Uſeful to all that underſtand _ „ 
The progreſs of the MINUTE HAND. 


Lnfwer, by W. Litſon, of Linton, ts A. H. 7 Enigma, inſerted 
November 11. 10 
M* HAT on my head will give the ſolution, 
And make it right, without any confuſion. 


' 


: #,* We have received the like anſwer from G. K. 


— 
— 


Anſiber, by the ſame, to the laft E nigma inſerted December 30 


5 A WINDOW: SURVEYOR doth boaſt of his might 
_ © ® Becauſcof his poſt to tax us for light: - 
If theſe times continue, no doubt but afles 
Will run about taxing ſpectacle glaſſes. 


Anfwer, by the ſame, 15 F. R.'s enigmatical Lift of Birds, inferted 
= 5 January 6. e 


A Sparrow is the firſt; I reckon'd 

That a Night-Crow was the ſecond : 
The Thruſh and Lark next; I may ſay 
They do their warbling notes diſplay ; q 
But the Kite is a bird of prey: 3 
King's-Fiſher next appears in view, 
Laſtiy the Owl to cry whoo, whoo, 


Anſwer, by the fame, to W. N.“ 1 inſerted January 6. 5 


1 Rebus one night, Sir, I try'd to find out, 
Which did puzzle me much; but now make no doubt 
Th' initials connected NEW CASTLE "will tell 

For to be the towg,—Sir, I'm your's, W. L. 


Anſwer, 


% Tur WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
Anſwer, by the ſame, to the firſt Enigns inſerted Fanuary 6. 
WW HEN I to th* enigma my thoughts did confine, 
By muſing awhile I found twas a SIGN, 
— A RY 


* 


* 


4 QUESTION, 5 J. maln 7 


IN friendſhip now a loving pair does reſide, 
With virtue they're crown'd, each a ſtranger to pride; 
Hannah for beauty with Venus may vie, 


And Thomas for wiſdom all others defy: 

Whilft Hannah is prudent in every degree, 

Young Thomas is courteous, good-natur'd, and tree. 
From what's under-written® their ages they aſk; 
Refoive it, good Sirs, nor think't a hard tafk. 


by 9, the quotient will be equal to 1-8th of Hapnah's' age. If 
to her age you add 44, and divide the ſum by 3, the quotient will 
be equal to Tom's 286. Demanded, the age of each ? 


1 | 
—— 


QUESTIONS, by * F „ Bridge hes, 


above the Wee in feet _ to n of the area in 
feet. | 


3 feet for 28. 4d. and a like quantity at 4 feet for 2s. 4d. and ſold 
number of feet did I Io # 


— 


9 


4 BREAK AST engmatically my 
1. A Beautiful young lady. 


prepoſition. 


3. A melancholy fight, and the two laſt letters changed i into a 
double vowel. 


4. What the above fight often occaſions deprived of the twe 
laſt letters. 


5. A geceſſary concomitant of the two laſt. 
6. The beſt ror a jeſt, 


If from Tom's age you :ake 2 years, and divide the remainder 


TT is required to find the ſides and area of a right-angled triangle 
whoſe legs are equal, and the exceſs of the ſum of the legs 


E BOUGHT a certain quantity of FS Ae; at the rate of 


the whole at 7 feet for 45. 8d. by which L looſe 25. 6d, What 


2. Aa uſeful thing in a cold winter's morning, and x a 


E 
= | 
1 
7 


£ 
= 
1 
5 
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THE GENEROUS MUSSULMAN: 
A Moral Tart 


XN the train of Richard the Firft, when he was 
N ſeized with a paſſion to fight againſſ the Infidels, 
Ya was a youth well born, well educated, and well con- 
x nected ; who, by diſcovering the ſame ardour for 


0 


— 
. TEN of the religious war which was carrying on in Paleſ- 


tine, recommended himſelf not a little to that martial Monarch's 
attention, eſpecially as in a conteſt which occaſioned much fac. 
tion and diſſention in the Chriſtian camp, and retarded all its ope- 
rations, he was one of his moſt zealous adherents 
When Pierce Bagot (that was the youth's name) firſt felt the 
military paſſion, its impreflion was faint, becauſe it was oppoſed 


by another which had long predominated in his breaſt, This 


paſſion was love; and thoſe who read the ſubſequent character of 


the lady to whom he was tenderly attached, will not wonder at 
the ſtruggles which he endured on her account; they will rather 


wonder, it may be, at his being able to leave her, breathing the 
ſpirit of a romantic Knight-errant, more than the “ deliberate 


| — of a Chriſtian hero. 


Among all the ladies who appeared in Richard's Court, Sy- 
billa Scroope, the daughter of a gentleman of fortune, but not 
diſtinguiſhed by any royal favours, was not the leaſt noticed by 
every accurate judge of female beauty, With features elegantly 


arranged, and not lifeleſs, (for her complexion was vermilioned 


with the glow of health, and her eyes were replete with expreſ- 


ion, ) ſhe had a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which rendered her face 


additionally alluring, Her ſtature approached to the majeſtic, 


and her form was without a blemifſh. Her charms, however, were 
not confined to her perſon ; ſhe was as amiable within as ſhe was 


outwardly attractive; for while “ grace was in all her ſteps,” 
goodneſs was vilible i in her every lock; ſo that, upon the whole, 


Vol. IV. 102. 3 M ſhe : 
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ſhe was generally allowed to have few ſuperiors (riches and rank 
out of the queſtion) among the moſt celebrated females of the 


e. | 
With this prepoſſeſſing fair one, Pierce Bagot found himſelf 


enamoured the firſt time he ſaw her at her father's houſe, dt à dif- 


tance from London, who one day received him, when he was very | 
aukwardly diſtreſſed upon a journey, in the moſt hoſpitable man- 
ner; and as he found that his company proved agreeable to his 
generous entertainer, he was induced to ftay longer with him than 
he had deſigned. It is not eaſy to ſay whether Mr. Seroope or 
his gueſt was moſt pleaſed ; but as no man had more diſcern- 
ment with regard to perſonal merit than the former, and as the 
character of the latter would have borne the ſtricteſt examina- 
tion, nobody who knew them both fhewed-any ſurprize at their 
being mutually happy in each ather's ſociety. 
In the appearance and behaviour of Mr. Scroope there was no- 
thing ſtriking, but every thing that was reſpectable. In the de- 
portment of young Bagot there was a confiderad!e ſhare of in- 
trinſic worth, and a no ſmall one of external ornament. A more 
handſome Briton never appeared in the royal apartments ; but 


with the polite accompliſhments he had none of the poliſhed 
vices of a Courtier: and it was indeed a virtue (th 


— 4 
to an extreme) which made him relinquiſh the bleffings of 2 
peaceful life at home, to involve himſelf in the miſeries of a ro- 
mantic war in regions far remote. 

| There was ſomething in the very ſound of a religious 


_ which operated powerfully upon Pierce's mind, (often employed 


in religious ſpeculations) and the frequent repetition of it at laſt 
flenced all the objections which love raiſed in o ppoſition to ho- 
nour. When his King, and the firſt men in the nation, gave 
the ſweets of tranquility, and harneſſed themſelves for the field 
of Mars, without ſhrinking at the dangers to which they woult 
be probably expoſed in the purſuit of religious glory, could he, 


without being chargezble with a ſhameful inactivity, lumber out 


his days on d couch of down? Such a thought—ſb degrading a 
thought, was not to be admitted: he, therefore, determined to ac- 
quaint his dear 8 billa with the call which he had to brandifh 
his ſword againſt the Pagans. „ e 

He found her fitting in an arbour in her father's garden read- 
ing. At the fight of her Pierce, Sybilla laid down her book, 
and aroie, ariayed in ſmiles, to meet him: her ſmiles he re- 
turned; but as ſhe fancied he did not advance towards her with 
his uſual alacrity, ſhe could not help aſking him whether ſome- 
thing had not happened to make him uneaſy. OO 


Nothing, my deareit Sybilla, but the thoughts of deing ſe⸗ 
parated from thee.*” . 


2 
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* Why ſhould ſuch thoughts difturb my Pierce, (ſaid ſhe) as 
ur relations on beth ſides approve of our mutual attachment? 
Secure of their approbation, what can hinder our union ? What 
can divide us ?” 3 
I knaw not how to tell you, my deareſt Sybilla, what may 
Sand what | believe—myſt divide us— but for the preſent only 

Eg retard, but what will not, I hope, prevent our union. 
What thiak you of my going with our gracious Monarch in his 
expedition to the Holy Land ? Can you—— e 
Ferse he was obliged to ſtap for poor Sybilla, at the bare 
apprehenſion of her Jover's being engaged in that expedition, 
was on the paint of fainting away. He recovered her, however, 
befoce her ſenſes. were totally vaniſhed, and entreated her not to 
be ſa deeply affected by the words which he had juſt uttered, — | 
Cana you nat reconcile yourſelf (continued he) to my tempo- 
Tary abſence from you, as that abſence may be inſtrumental to my 


return to you covered with glory, and doubly worthy of your 


regard ?” | | 
It is impoſſible for you to make yourſelf more worthy of 
my eſteem, (replied ſhe,) and as for glory, what addition can yau 
gain to your reputation by an unneceſſary exertion of your cou- 
rage? When your own country is attacked, your courage will 
then indeed be required; and though I ſhould tremble for your 
ſaleiy, upon your quitting me for the camp, I would be the laſt 
perſon to diſſuade you from appearing armed in your country's 
defence. But why ſhould you fly to a diſtant ſpot, unprovoked 
by any national quarrel, to riſque your precious life, warring 
againſt à people who have not merited your particular reſent- 
ment: | OY | | 
The Saracens, my deareſt Angel, (replied he,) againſt 
whom I am going to draw the ſword of juſtice, are the general 
enemies of Chriſtendom. The war we wage againſt them is the | 
war of religion. It is ſurely the duty of every good Chriftian 
to chaſtiſe chaſe who ſet up the Koran every where as the ſtan- 
dard of pet fection. To oppoſe theſe daring unbelievers, is to be 
engaged in the beſt cauſe to be conceived ; and I ſhall not deem 
mp life thrown away, I ſhall deem it nobly ſacrificed in defence 
of that code which points out the certain path to ſalvation.'” 
 Sybilla was filenced by the pious concluſion of her enthuſiaſ- 
tic lover's ſpeech ; but ſhe was not convinced by it that there 
was an indiſpenſible neceſſity for his defending the code of Chriſ- 
tianity in arms againſt the votaries of Mahomet. She faid no- 
thing - ſhe fighed—ſhe wept. —— The tears trickling down her 
pallid cheeks, (for the roſes deſerted them as ſoon as ſhe heard 
her lover's military defigns,) inſtantaneouſly drove out of his 
mind all thoſe ideas which the cruſade had infuſed into it; and 
3 M 2 | others, 
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others, excited by love, took poſſeſſion of it. Gazing at the 
beautiful object before him, doubly beautiful in confequenceiof 
her unhappy fituation, he kiſſed the pearly drops of ſorrow as 
they fell, and requeſted her, with an earneſtneſs peculiarly adapted 
to the cecafion, to be calm, to be chearful, aſſuring her, that 
though his honour was at ſtake, he would remain at home in 
peace and- indolence, while ſome of his braveſt countrymen, 
with their King at their head, were employed WR in the moſt 
heroic manner, if ſhe commanded his ſtay. ö 

The moment the laſt words were articulated, oY withed 5 


ever to recall them, having heated his imagination while he deli- 


vered them with the ſubject which occaſioned them. - Yet, as he 
had concluded his ſpeech with an aſſurance which prohibited the 
gratification of his martial deſires, he reſolved to act agreeably to 
it, if his dear Sybilla's tender paffion militated too ſtrongly againſt 
his departure from England, to permit her to reflect upon it with- 


dut the moſt painful ſenſations To his great ſatis faction Sy- 
dilla, after a pauſe, during which ſhe ſee med totally inattentive to 


all ſublunary affairs, replied, with a firm and ſpirited tone, No, 
Pieree, never ſhall you ſay that your attachment ro me prevented 

you from purſuing what you call the paths of honour. Sincerely 
as I love you, (and I am not aſhamed to own it) I cannot think 


of your doing any thing which will, in your opinion, bring a 


Kur upon your reputation upon my account. Go, then; go to 
Paleſtine ; follow'your King to the Holy Land, and may victory 
crown the ſtandard of Chriſt wherever it is carried.“ 
The tenderneſs which was mixed with the ſpirit in this ſpeech, 
and the looks with which it was accompanied, ſhook the young 


| hero's foul ; and the tumult in his boſom between love and ho- 
nour was ſevere beyond expreſſion, Melted by the former, and 


ſeized by the latter alternately, he for ſome time hung over the 
amiable miftreſs of his heart, uncertain how to act, in the agony 
of irrefolution. At laſt, however, love yielded—honour was vic- 
torious. Breaking from her abruptly, (for he was afcaid to truſt 
Himſelt with her any longer,) he haſtily ſaid, ** Farewell,” Sy- 
biila faintly replied, 44 Heaven, wherever you go, preferve you.” 
After this ſevere conflict was over, Bagot made preparations for 
his voyave in the cauſe of religion; and when he was on board 
the ſhip deſtined for his conveyance from England, diſpatched 


a letter to his Sybilla, in which he moſt earnettly conjured her to 


take care of her health during his abſence from her; and in the 
moſt ſolemn terms declared, that as nothing but the regard that 
he felt for his honour had prompred him to leave her before the 
celebration of their nuptials, he ſhould return with new picaſure 
to make her his own by the moſt endearing ties, whether the 


troops of the confederated Chriltians were ſucceſsful, or whether 


the y 
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they were defeated ; concluding with the warmeſt prayers for her 
ſafety, and the ſincereſt declarations of never-ceaſing love. 

Sybilla read her Pierce's letter with a variety of emotions; 
emotions eaſily to be conceived by thoſe who have ever been in 
love. Juſt when ſhe had finiſhed the perufal of it, her father ad- 
peared ; and as ſhe was weeping over it, he naturally enquired 
into the cauſe: of her tears. For ſome moments ſhe could on] 
weep.. When ſhe could ſpeak, ſhe ſaid, Read this letter, Sir, 
(holding it to him) and then wonder at my tears if you can.” 

Mr. Scroope, on reading the letter, ſtarted with ſurprize, not 
having ſuſpected young Bagot's having had any defign to embark 
as an adventurer againft the Infidels, as he had not heard of it 
from any of his acquaintance, not even from his daughter, (who 
did not indeed thoroughly believe he would carry it into execu- 
tion till his letter arrived, ) and not being himſelf ſeized with the 

eruſading fpirit, gave him the appellation of a hot- headed young 
man; and told her, that as he had ſhewn fo little conſideration 
for her, when he was on the point of marrying ker, ſhe ought to 


forget there was ſuch a man in the world. 


Sydilla was ready to think, with her father, that her lover had 
left her with too much precipitance, but ſhe could not drive him 
from her memory: he had twined himſelf ſo ſtrongly round her 
heart, that the could not diſengage him from it. She loved him 
fondly, in ſpite of his defertion, (a deſertion which ſhe could not 
_ approve, though ſhe tried to coattder it in the moſt favourable 
light,) and was urged by her love to an action not to be detended 
by prudence, however it might have been forgotten by pity. She 
determined to follow her deſerter, but without acquainting any 
living creature with her intentions, except a female ſervant, 
whote faithful attachment to her had merited the utmoſt confidence, 

From her father ſhe was particularly careful to conceal her in- 
| gentions, well knowing that he would have oppoſed them with 
violence; and, it was moſt probable, farcibly ſecure her under 
his own eye (if ſhe perkſted) to fruſtrate ſo romantic a reſolu- 
tion. 

Having regulated all her affairs with the —— circumfpec- 
tion, and met with no obſtruction to her defigns, ſhe embarked on 
board a Venetian veſſel, and failed with a fair wind for the port 
to which the thip which contained her lover was bound, but was 
conveyed to à very different one, by in deen removed to a 
Turkiſh veſſel in a ſtate of captivity. 

It was the lot of Sybilla to be ſold to a Saracen for a llave "M 
but it was her fortune to fall into the hands of a man, who, 

though a Mahometan, and piouſly devoted to the worſhip of the 
Moſque, conducted himſelf, in his moral character, with an ex- 
9 which would put — a conſiſtory to the bluſh, 

Neun, 
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Nominally a Turk, he was virtually a Chriſtian, for his life was 
a daily eomment upon the pureſt precepts by which the New 
2 is remarkably diflinguiſhed from all er eoltpolt- 


tions. 
Abudah- Was a man abounding in neck cad 2oodnefs ; of u 
very charitable diſpuſition, but no friend to oſtentation. Haps 


ing to be at the place where Sybilla landed, he was fo much 
— by the decency, fimplicity, and innocence of her appear 
ance, that he immediately purchaſed her CEE n the beit 
objection to the ſum demanded for her. | 
- Abudah had many female ſlaves, but mowy of — 
him in the ſame way as Sybilla. He was middle aged, but healthy 
and robuſt ; he was alſo of an amorous conſtitut jon, but moved 
to ſuch a degree by the biftory his now fair captive gave bim of 
her life, that he refrained from aſking any unchaſte compliance 
from her; he even aſſured her, that if he ſhould at any time ſee 
again the man who had won her heart, ſhe ſhould that moment 
be free; adding, that he would himſelf do all in his power us 
mote their union. 
Sybilla's heart averflowed with gratitude at a behaviour fo un- 
expected, in a man belonging to a nation to which ſhe had (po» 


verned too much by local prejudices) affixed the epithet of barba« 


rous.—It would be happy for us Engliſhmen, if there were never 


any cruelties committed. in England, of which a Tork would ay 
aſhamed. 


As Abudah was of a ike temper, and averſe to the buſtle of 


_ public life, he generally teſided at a diſtance from any populous 


city or town, that he mighe enjoy the ſweets of tranquillity with 
the feweſt interrumtions. . Soon after he had brought his new 
captive to his tut al apartments, he had reaſon to believe — — 
ſhould not long remain in a ftate of undiſturbed repoſe. 
flames of war began to ſpread towards his peaceful 8 
but he could not think of relinquiſhiag a ſpot which he loved, 
till his geſidence in it became more than — u be- 
came abſolutely dangerous. 2 
Sybilla had. great reaſon to be ſatisfied with the treatment 
which ſhe met wich from the generous Abudah, yet the reflected 
on him for whoſe fake ſhe had thrown herſelf out of her father's 


protection, with a train of painful ideas ſufficient to exclude that 


valuable bleſſing, mental compoſure. By her painful refleQions 
her health was ſo much impaired, that her life was ſuppoſed to be 


in a precarious condition. Abudah, while ſhe was in a deelining 


way, ed like a friend, a father, and a phyſician :; he not only 

adminiſtered all the conſolation he could to her mind, but having 

a no inconſiderable ſhare of medical ſagacity, he gave her ſome 

n which, though they operated flowly, had evidently a 
| good 
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good! effect upon her - conſtitution. To forward the effieacy of 
the medicines which he preſcribed, with equal humanity and 
rel he indulged her with little excurſions, and often walked 
wich her himſelf, to ſee the pleaſanteſt ſpots in the neighbour= 
haod, that. ſbe might at once be amuſed with the ſurrounding 
views, and benefited by the circumambient air. | 7 
While they were in one of their evening excurſioms, during 
which they had .wandered farther than they had intended at their 
fuſt ſetting out, Sybilla ſtarted on a ſudden at the appearance of a 
man ling pon the ground in armour, one of his arms reſti 
upon his, ſhield, without any figns of life. Abudah, and his 
amiable companion, both imagined that he had been thrown from 
an, varuly horſe, after having been hurried from the ficld of bat- 
tle before the engagement began, (as no wounds appeared) and 
left in that inanimate ſituation. Upon her nearer approach ſhe 
ſcreamed, and would have fainted, had not Abudah ſupported ber 
with his friendly arm. As ſoon as ſhe recovercd, he of courſe 
aſked her why ſhe had been fo much terrified. Inftead of reply= 
ing, ſhe ran towards the apparent corpſe, and leaning over it, with 
ftxcaming eyes exclaimed, © O my deareſt lover, by what moſt 
| hapleſs event cameſt thou into this melancholy condition 2-0 
Heavens |—he ftirs—he breathes —he is noe—my Pierce is not 
dad —aſſiſt me, my kind protector, continued the, turning to 
Abadah, wbo was deeply touched with compaſſion at the light be- 
fore him—afiſt me in reſtoring him to life,” 
Abudah, truly ſympathizing- with her, gave her all the affif- 
tance in his power; and their joint applications were ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, that the heroic youth ſoon diſcovered not only the moſt fa- 
vourable ſigus of lifey i but at the lame time: the repolleſion of his 
faculties, _ 

It is extremely difficult to cok the mingled ſueprize and joy 
which. Bagot felt when he found himſelf r<iftored to his ſenſes: 
when he found that he was: greatly indebted for the recovery of 
them to his dear Sybilla, Words could not immediately convey 
| his-ſeslings either te her or the generous Muffulman, who had 

his ſriendly aid to hcr's ; but the moment he could articu- 
late, he poured out his foub in th: men 
to them botb. 
Abedah, upon this occaſion, appeared i in 2 light highly to his 
advantage, With a mind unwarpau by any religious or political 
prejudices, he conſidered the Military hezo before him as @ man 
who ſtood in need of his humanity z- not as a mam who had no 
pretenſions to the exerciſe of it, becauſe his creed was different, 
becauſe - he _ noc ar in the doctriaes of the * * 
Mecca | 
By 
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By Abudah's kind attendance, and ſalutary applications, Baz 
got ſoon recovered. from the bruiſes he had — from the un- 
rulineſs of his ſteed, which had indeed carried him from the 
field of battle before be had an opportunity to ſignalize his cou- 
rage; by him he was entertained with the utmoſt hoſpitality, and 
by him he was loaded with preſents at his departure with his Sy= 
billa, after having, in compliance with her moſt earneſt: entrea- 
ties, abandoned his military purſuits, in order to convey, her to 
England. On their return to their native country, they were re- 
ceived by their parents with open arms; and with their ſineere 
approbation they were, in a ſhort time, happily v united in a Hy- 
men's bands. 


For the WEEKLY MISCELLANY. 
Of cultivating CHE ARFULNESS and GOOD HUMOUR. 


T H E chearful man reflects that the greateſt ſorrow cannot in- 
demnify him for an evil that is paſt; that it is madneſs to 


cChagrin himſelf for what cannot be prevented, and impiety to 


murmur at the diſpenſations of Providence; and that melancholy 
and ſadneſs are the greateſt of misfortunes : he avoids mournful 
reflections, which might impair his health: for fear of giving 
up himſelf to forrow, he takes up a book to amuſe, or goes in 
queſt of company to enliven him. The body is worn out by 
ſorrow, as the heart by love, or the facultics of the mind by 
ſtudy : we ſhould therefore take care to foitify ourſelves againſt 
ali croſs accidents. 


We are not in health. but when our nerves are elaſtic, and our 


whole being, as well ſpiritual as material, is in a certain degree of 
eaſe ; therefore ſorrow, which overwhelms us, muſt neceſſarily 
diſturb our health; by ſuſpending the free courſe of our deſires 
and our thoughts, it works in us the ſame alteration which hap- 
pens in rivers in very cold weather. The water which is con- 
verted into a kind of marble, .is an image of the change that me- 
lancholy praduces. Chearfulneſs, on the contrary, like a gentle 
heat, conſtantly expands the mind and heart. Scarron, whole 
ſoul was ———_ to a very ill-organized body, would not have 
| lived two years, had not Chearfulneſs, his only fortune, continu- 
ally ſuſtained and comforted him: ſhe put herſelf in the place of 
his diforcers, and inſpired him with the moſt burleſque ideas, at 
the time he was enduring the moſt cruel ſufferings. 
We are greatly deceived concerning the nature of chagrins, "FP 
we imagine that thoſe only. which deſtroy our reputation, or over- 
throw our fortune, have a hurtful impreſſion on our health, Diſ- 
quiets are relative to conſtitutions, to characters, to taſtes, te 
Ktuations. 
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ſituations of life. Every one has his imaginary troubles. One 


is as much affected by the loſs of a favourite animal, as another is 
by the loſs of bis fortune. Chearfulneſs alone diffipates our 


alarms, and reduces them to their juſt value: then our days paſs 


tranqullly, and we inſenſibly arrive at old age, without perceiving 


we grow old, Perfons who 2Mi& themſelves voluntarily, or who 


ate ignorant of the art of virtuous rejoicing, are only half alive; 


while chearful men enjoy a complete exiſtence, and every mo- 


ment are ſenſible of the pleaſure of being and of thinking. 

But it will be ſufficient to examine the countenance of a man 
naturally and habitually ehearful, to convince us of the happy in- 
fluences of good- humour: he has a ſerene viſage, which, as clear 
as the fineſt day, announces neither clouds nor ſtorms ; clear and 
ſpeaking eyes, which indicate the harmony of the body and 


mind; a ſmiling mouth, expreſſive of the joy of his heart. Sel- 


dom do wrinkles disfigure a countenance naturally and habitually 
open: in vain does time trace fufrows on every thing that 


' breathes, and engrave himſelf in a manner on our foreheads and 


our cheeks ; he does but lightly touch the chearful, becauſe they 
depend much leſs than others on his caprices, revolutions and 
misfortunes, In fact, the Philofopher, accuſtomed to live in him- 
ſelf, makes the happineſs of his exiftence not to depend on 
faſhions, on events, or years : he only knows the preſent day, 


without anxious diſcontent or inquietude for the morrow, which 
ſeems to him imaginary : he contents himſelf with the ſociety he 


is in, without a deſire for places where he is not: he makes a 


pleaſure of his buſineſs, without thinking there are others more 
eligible : in ſhort, he raiſes himſeif above human miſeries, with- 


out deſpiſing mankind, - 

Chearfulneſs, like thoſe liquors which ſwim upon the lee, 
keeps itſelf (if I may be allowed the expreffion) above our miſ- 
fortunes, and ſo purifies itſelf, that we always perceive it without 


any mixture. The blood becomes more fluid, the heart more at 


_ ezſe, the hamours leſs acrid and leſs abundant, and the mind more 
diſengaged. We feel ourſelves beginning life again, as ſoon as 
chagrin and diſcontent leave us : and this is fo true, that moſt in- 


valids defire a chearful phyſician ; and many doctors have grown . 


rich, rather by their vivacity than their ability. Almoſt every 
one, and eſpecially the female ſex, forget their complaints, when 
they are told the news of the day, or hear agreeable and ingeni- 
ous converſation. | VVV Re 
I am afraid of nothing (ſaid a Philoſopher) when I have 
Chearfulne's : ſhe makes amends for bad fortune; ſhe preſerves 
me from dif-afes, or makes me forget them; ſhe accompanies me 


in ſociety, or in retirement; like thoſe flowers which open and 


ſhut ſucceſſively, yet always preſerve their freſhneſs. 
Vor. IV. 102. Fe 3N Nothing 
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' Nothing ig more liable to maladicy than wude 
aid I fay F ig is f the moſt ſevere of all maladies, 'W hoover 
is ſeized with it, ſuffers and ſmarts at every pore, without 
able to derermine the place of his ſuſferinga. But the 
axe no more afflicted with chagrin, than with what is waoktory 4 
or if at any time they indulge it, it is only by their feeling a cer - 
tain ſatisfaction, which ſprio ogs even in the boſons of their 
; wp Tears are precious ta ſenſible minds z and invaip do they . 

they cannot 17 the Chearfulneſs philoſophy produces. 
py As man who diſquiets bimſelf, is Ka wr _— ils and 
exety invalid who aMlicts himſelf, approaches is then 
that diſguſts in day, and wakeful nights, — vn Hr and 
reduces the ſoul to. complaints and fighs. It can be ſcarce ima- 
gined hom much even the reveries of a melancholy man impair 
his health; they ate like flow fevers, which confume without aps 
pFaring to act. It is not ſo with cheatful perfons ; aflitians 
y flide over their minds, without being able ta fix there. 
That do, I ſay ? They never arrive as far as there: the foul. 

bins itſelf free from all cloud, and without any trouble, 7 
But let us leave theſe details, to determine the queſtion by 4 
calculation. 4 we reckon up thoſe who arrive at à very ad- 
vanced age, we ſhall find that the greateſt number conſiſta of 
perſons of et and chearful diſpoſitions. Cogtentment, che 
true elixir of life, does, as it were, teanimate us: it digeſts ug, of 
our pblegmatic humours, to communicate to us 2 cextain com- 
placency and caſe we perceive in ourſelves, and that we. cannat 
deſeride: it lightens us ſo much, as, to dimigiſh, qyr proper 
weight, and to clevate us above our ſenſes and ous paſions, by. 
habit of N that breatheg nothing but a happy 3 
| dence. If our bodies were tranſparent, the bappy effects of 

Chetan would, de there ſeen. Like a new juice, it dilates 
the muſcles, gives to our whole being a freſh agilny, OY 
us in, ſors. 175 more dear to ourſelves, Nor Toa 
„have any thiug terrifying to the chearful man: _—_ it 

is true; . Hes. 1 La, which. preſerves, even when periſhing, 
E veftige beauty. And we may obſerve perſons, that 
e by egientis ge or by reflection, ſurrounded 
57 their fri even. to their very laſt moment. Me take plea 
ſure in enjoying. the temains of their paſt chearfulneſs, and hear 
them relate the anecdotes of their youth. ** 
Tbe gheaful man feels within himſelf a heart, dilated, by joy. 
and an imagination extending, icſelf agreeably © bis ideas, his - 
thoughts, a Cre, 152 anged. and mukiplied, as to open 
ta, him che path of The mdancholy, man, an the 


_ contrary, loſes at . a. thicd part of his hapginefs,. and is 
elften che *5aion of others diſſatisfaction. 11 


What 
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It is commonly ſaid that chagrin kills the men, and only occa- 
ons vapours in the women; 1 the fair ſex weep mord 
eaſily, und becauſe they have mort volatile ideas: but have hüt 
we, in return, more opportunities of diffipitioh ? However that 
de, ſorrow will always become a dangerous diſeaſe, when we give 
up ourſelves to it, and we cannot divert it tod much. 5 

O xe, who conſume your days in the boſom of projects, of 
ehagtias, and of embarraſſments, enjoy tHe life and being that 
Heaven ou, inſtead of tormenting yourſclyes. Know 
that to ſet bounds to your deſires, is to be rich, and that it is 
madneſs'to live only after an uncertain manner. Chearfulneſs, 
lie a delicious balm, calms all evils, and makes us ſee only puſil- 
Janimity im the greateſt part of the anxieties which devour us. 

In ſhort, r. to Heaven be a duty, if health be a blef- 
fing, let us <ujtivate Chearfulneſs and Good -Hamobr: they ate 
the beſt exprefſions of a devout and contented mind; they ate 
ilſo the beſt preſervatives of health, or the beft atitidotes and re- 

medics againft diſeaſe. A merry heart does good like a medi- 
eite, and with an aching one the beſt remedies will be of no 

"avail ; not only the body, but all the faculties of the mind, ate 

drokea and impaired by thick-eyed, muſing, curſed melancholy. 


—ñ̃ ——— . 3 — . — 
To NI TEK 
Of the Folly of affecting to be acquainted with Great People. 
x & hs 
AMOR the various follies which are hourly ſpringing up, 
+2 and by which many perſons, thought to be poſſeſſed of good 
.underftanding, are infected, I know none more ridiculous than 
| boaſting of our acquaintance ; or, what is ſtill worſe, the brag- 
ging of an intimacy with people to whom we have never ſpoke a 
ſyllable, and by whom the flighteſt approximation in a familiar 
way would be deemed a great piece of impertinence, if not a 
. 3 
A friend of mine has a ſon unfortunately addicted to this ſpe- 
Cies of abſurdity, which makes his father very unhappy ; and on 
his applying to me one day for a little advice, I told him that £ 
would endeavour to think upon a method of curing him. Harry 
Followpeer is a gocd-natured, well-bred young fellow ; and, in 
every other reſpect, diſcovers no want of ſenſe, It is by his ex- 
travagant aſſectation of being intimately connected with people 
of faſhion, which alone renders him ridiculous. In conſequence 
of tis affeQation, he is not a little vain of being thought the 
friend of Sir Charles Travers. On my mentioning. Harry's 
TH | 3Na  foible 
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foible to Sir Charles, with ſome concern, 2 few mornings ago, he 
ſaid he could aſſiſt me, he believed, iu removing it. My fervant 
William (continued Sir Charles is a very genteel fellow, you 
know; I will order him to dreſs himſelf in a ſuit of my clothes, 
and meet us in the Park to-morrow, We will call upon Harry, 

and make him of our party. I need not inform you of my defign, 

you will ſoon comprehend it, and as readily aſſiſt me in the exe- 
cution of it,” 

Accordingly, the next day we went to Harry's lodgings, and 
eaſily prevailed on him to accompany us to the Park. While we 
were all walking there arm in arm, Sir Charles having pur- 

poſely placed Harry on the other fide, we met 2 nt 
figure, and dreſſed in the extremity of the fafhion,: who juft 
touched his hat to Harry, and he returned the flight ſalutation 
with the moſt ſubmiſſive reſpect; at the fame time, however, 
with a countenance which diſcovered an intimate acquaintance 
with him, he, graſping my hand, ſaid, That's Lord Trimwell; 
the very beſt dre ſſed, beſt faced man in the univerſe, and he is as 
| good-natured as he is gentcel z he and I are upon the moſt fami- 
liar footing : we ſupped at Almack's rother night, and kept it up 
till four the next morning: we kicked up a confounded duſt to 
be ſare ; but my Lord is ſuch an excellent companion, there is 
no refuſing him any thing: he has a pretty ſiſter too, an abſo- 
lute beauty, with a 2— many thouſands: I dare ſwear I may 
haye her for aſking ; bur I don't know how it is, (continued he, 
_ Hugging bis ſhoulders,) I think I feel rather averſe to matri- 
mony ; one runs ſuch a curſed riſque, you know, with a woman, 
in this free and eaſy age; and I who have taken fo many liberties 
with other men's wives, cannot expect to keep my own to my- 
ſelf. There's Lady Lovepuppy, the Counteſs of * 
Lady Bell Blackvall, 'the Dutcheſs of Diamonds, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Squander, to bring up the tear.— Ben Squander! “? 

Here the cox comb affected a farcaſtical laugh. She actually 
13 on me to ſuch a degree, that I cannot tell how to get tid of 
her. Poor thing! — But as ſhe ranks below all the teſt, you know 


nit is quite idle in her to think of my beiag conſtant do her.“ 


„Tou chuſe your women then (ſaid Sir Charles, laughing,) 
as you do your clothes, to pleaſe other people more than your- 
ſelf: but, methinks, tis pity to refuſe my Lord's fifter, eſpeci- 
_ nily as ſhe bas ſuch a large fortune,” 

Aye, (replied Harry) and a deviliſh fine ie, into the bar- 
gain — Then there. is blood, you know, Sir Charles. 

„True, Harry ; but ate you fure you can have her?“ 
Sate! Yes, yes, as ſure as | am that I now ſpeak to you, — 
: Dogs little creature! Caroline i is a fond toad, yet vaſtly the Ton,” 


an Indiſputadiy, 
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& Indiſputably, (anſwered Sir Charles) ſhe ſhews her done? 5y 
being ſo attached do you.” 

„ Oh dear ! Sir Charles, cried the coxcomb, with an af 
feed grin. 

<« But ate you certain, Harry, (ſaid I) that ſhe has ſo large a 

fortune? Women of faſhion are rather expenſive in their plea- 
. ſures; and you may be ruined, if ſhe does not * a ſufficiency 
to anſwer all her ſpirited demands.” 
:- Oh l let me alone for that, (replied he) her W 8 2 good 
twenty thouſand, beſides expectations from rich uncles, and old 
maiden aunts, to all whom I am known, and will venture to ſay 
I am reſpected by them.” 
„ Excellent! Harry, (ſaid Sir Charles) but then, as 
Juſtly obſerved, the characters of women are doubtful ; _ moit 


knowing ones may be taken in; tis poſfible that this girl may 
pretend fondnefs, merely to dupe you.” 
| «6 Dupe me! (replied the conceited puppy} dupe me !-—1 
ſhould be glad to ſee that. No, no, Sir Charles; I know better 
than to be duped, either by man or woman.” 
Juſt at this moment the fictitious Lord Trimwell came up to 
us a ſecond time. 


* There is your friend again, Harry, (aid Sir Charles) ſhan't 
we join him ?” 


% No, not now, Sir Charles, ( anſwered he) I am not in hu- 
mour.“ 

«© Why not? (added Sir Charles) you are law; in humour 
for a Lord, you know. Come, come, you ſhall ton to him” 
(puſhing him forwards.) 

4 Pſhaw, Sir Charles, (laughing) pray be quiet,” 

Don't be filly, Harry, (ſaid I, puſhing him on my ſide. ) you 
ſhall ſpeak to your deareſt friend, with whom you are ſo inti- 
mate, and whoſe handſome ſiſter is 10 enamoured with you.“ 


will not ſpeak to him now,” yes he, hanging back, 
and looking like a fool. 


„Then I will, (ſaid Sir Charles; 4 Here, William, (conti- 
nued he, with a commanding voice,) have you carried the card I 
gave you to Miſs Zrown ?“ 

« Yes, Sir,” ſaid the fellow, bovis ſubmi ſively, | 

«© Well, and what anſwer did ſhe return??? 

« She was not at home, Sir; but I left it with her woman.” 

« Very well; go home then, and pull off my clothes, which 
you * keep, "for having actcd your part with ſo much pro- 
priety.” — Then, turning to poor Harry, who really looked all 
colours at once, he added, There, there is your intimate friend 
Lord Trimwell, dwindled into a downright footman z only dreſſed 


of x 
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up in my clothes, which I permitted him to wear with an honeft 
defign. to convince. you, Harry, that a man never looks ſo hut = 26 
when he affects an W _ the mm Do 


22 11. e 2 


To the P I 8 
4 Hviectors LevTER en a RO} SOLOMON.” 
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PFOLOMON ſomewhere ſays, that ec , oift Llindeth the eyes.” 
Tf this be the true reading {the contrary of which I violently 

foſpe&) I muſt, with all deference to the 3 rofound. f: 
chat truly wiſe King, beg leave 10 obſerve, that a gift, in theſe 
our happy days, has loft its pernicious effeAs upon the eye, and 
operates in a quite different manner, being preferable to pes 's 
 euphraſy and rue for purging the viſual ray, and giving it à ſtrong 
: rcean len. To conviace you of the truth of this my poſition, 
I need but give you fome remarkable inftances of the ſalutary 
effects of this colhrium upon patients that were looked upon by 
their friends to be utterly incurable. 

Samuel ] -ſon, LL. D. was from his youth troubled with a 
narrow neſs of ſight; a thick Scotch miſt ſeemed always to hang 
| before his eyes, and. what is very remarkable, (owing no doubt 
0 this falſe medium) he could never look towards t. James's 
but he fancied he ſaw 

Car gens, and Hyaras, and Chimerss dire. 

A Penßoner bad ſuch a painful effect upon his optic nerves, 
that he could not poſſibly remain in the ſame room with. one. 
Very happily for the Doctor, a certain nobleman, having heard 
| of rhe ſurpciling virtues of this eye- water, prevailed upon him to 
_ waſh his eyes with it four times in a year; by which means he 
found the mifi ſuddenly diſſipated, the ſky over St. James's appear- 
ed quite clear and delightful, and a Penſioner, defore his utter 
 &cteffation, is now the moſt beloved object his eyes behold. 
Alexander W=—burne, Efq, was afflicted ſomewhat in the 
ue manner ; be imagined he was perpetually ſeeing his country 
falling in ruins about * and that the foundations of che nation 
were vifibly under mined d by ſome fiends, in the ſhape of Miniſters 
and Privy Counſellors. I ſaw him when his diſeaſe was at the 
wort (about fix years ago) at a county meeting at York, He 
; gave A pathetic a deſcription of the diſtreſſes of his country, his 
deat countzy laboured under, and drew ſo moving a picture of 
the deſtruction that muſſ inevitably enſue, if tHoſe ſame fiends 
were not removed, that, I remember, we all wept—and pitied 
- the. poor lawyer's weakneſs of ſight. But ſoon ſoon, — ſoon, to the 
3 joy of our hearts, did he ſubmit to the regimen I am here re- 

commending, 


_— 


* 
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commendineg, mic was perfectly and inftantaneoufly a The 
pillars of his country he now ſees are firong and unthaken, and 
the ſiends he was formerly haunted with, are, upon a nearer 
inſpection, patriots, difiatereſted patriots. 

This being the caſe, I humbly ſubmit it to the confider2tion of 
the Right Reverend the Members of the Upper Houſe of Conyo- 
cation (as their Lordſhips, by happy experience, are convinced 
of the truth of what I am contending for) whether, in the next 
edition of the. Piovexbe of Solomon, the text ſhauld not be read. 
thus; A gift kari the aaa 


1 tt. 4 
* — 4 „ 6 9 
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ODE on x QUEEN" BIRTH: HAY. 


"HIS day we hail as that which gave 
Our fav' ite CHARLOTTE birth: 
A and Kings are born ta fave, 
And ſpread their bounties o'er a grateful earth, 
Tis nat Tulle, Pomp, or Power, | 
The regal Star, the gilded Veſt; 
Nor all the hopes that wait the natal hour, 
Nor ev'ry ſplendour which ſurrounds the Throne, 
Can mark the Virtues of our own: 
—No !—tis thoſe Viztues planted. in the breaſt. 


Happy Britaig joys to fee 
| Charlotte's fmiling progeny ; 
_ Sure pledge of many a bliſsful day 
To Britain and her Sous, in after-time, 
When the dark cloud, that naw obſcures her way, 
Shan break before Old Freedom's lighe, + 
Like dawning beams which chace the Night, 
And give the Summer morn in all her great ſubline ! 1 


'Tis Mar that cn dur CHARLOTTE's name, 
Tho' Janus ſeiae her rightful claim: | 
Fir'd with thę thought. the Poet views | 
When happier hquzs ſhall yield 2 ſubject for bis Maſe; 
He views, with eys prophetic, many a day, 
When the brave Heroes of the Weſteru Land 
Shall claſp their Brothers of the Britiſh Strand; 
And own that all their rights reſtur'd 
(More thas by aausd*raus fire and ſword), 
Their fair rey ival ewe to Charlatus s forming hand. 


Kneel, ſweet Sovereign, kneel and try, 


3 n breaſt; che ſtreaming oye, - _ 
ah And - 


— 
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And all the pleading powers which grace 
Old England's fav'rite Queen; 
So mall the beauties of thy face, x ; 
Through all thy virtues ſeen, HO. e 
Save a wide Empire from deſpair— | TO? EY 
Fix on a rock our hoprs=—and give the winds c our enre. 


by - +0 © y — 


7. the YOUTHS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


The. bumble Addreſs of the COCK S fo cone 


* E gentle youths of Britain's iſle, 
Your paſtimes ſtop I pray awhile, 
And deign to lend a pitying ear * ' | 
To inoffenſive Chanticleer. : 
Ah! why confine us to a ſtake, 
And ſquail us till eur bones you break ? a | 
Or rob us of our lives or fight; 1 5 | 
Think you that this is good or right ? FN 
Did you but know what pains we feel, 
If heart you have not hard as ſteel, 
| You would not torture us in playa 
Dear boys, then throw your ſticks away. 
If you theſe cruel ſports give er, 
And not purſue them any-more, 5M 
The efteem you'll have of all good men, 
And grateful thanks of Cock and Hen. 


*% « 
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HT to the valiant. Knight of Spain 
Was Donna del Toboſo, 
Such is the idol of the brain 
To ev'ry Virtuoſo. 
Don Quixote to l Goddeſs lifted = 
An bome-ſpun country laſs ; 
Each grain of corn the damſel lifted, 
Wich him for pearls could paſs. 
Whate'er the curious deiſios, 
It thus his fancy warme, 
ra And gives to ſhells and butterfles 
_ -» Imaginary charms. | 
But let not thoſe who look more grave 
Themſelves, their wiſdom pride on; 
Since ev ry man muſt ſometimes have 
His hobby-horſe to ride on. 


a * 
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A ums the various. vices which- diſgrace buazn nature, 
none is leſs pardonable than thoſe of ingratitude, or infi- 
delity in friendſhip, We bear up agaioft the calamities and un- 
ao ible misfortunes incidental to the commerce of life, as 
bei 5 the lot to which every individual is liable 3 but when aur 
Tervices are returned by ingratitude, or the man in whom 
we placed an implicit confidence, in whom we opened the ſectets 
of our boſoms, and whom we conſidered as a. valuable part of 
ourſelves, proves falſeg.trezcherous, and deceitful, the heart then 
receives a deep wou „ which. neither fiche, reaſon, not philoſo- 
of, can ever perfe: ly heal, 2 
ladeed, too faſhionable i is the. obſcremtion, that ** to ſucceed 
in the world, a mon muſt . too delicate; that he muſt tem- 
Fan 6 d deceive, i * late nds to become steat and in- 
endent.“ Let us not, however, give to man, as his ruling 
Is 409 the cunning of the fox, the ferocity of the tyger, oc 


tze hypocriſy of the.ccocedile, Man is born witty nadſer attri- 


| butes ; and though they are b too debaſed, yet we have 
ſeveral  Briking i hee of t of the human foul in 

both an gent and., 5 Luviat gives us a ſtrikinig ex- 
ple of, an unſhaken adherence friendſhip in two Scythians, 
who, notwithſtanding the natural barbarity of the age and nation 
in which they lived, have left a memento worthy the attention, 
in ome degree at eat, of the profeſſors of modern Fa and 

ing. 

But four 3 had paſſed. after Amyzotus and Dandamis had 
ſworn a eternal friendſhip, and, after, the cuſtoms of the Scy- 
: — drank « each others blood in conficmation of their 

ce, when the Sarmates,catered Scythia with thirty thouſand 
2 Nane ten thoufand horſe, 
The two friends encamped on the banks of the Tanais, oppo- 
| ſite to each other, in order to oppoſe the enemy's paſſage. By 
the fortune of war, Amyzocus was defeatcd ind taken priſoner, 
which Dandamis perceiving, he threw himſelf into the river and 
ſwam acroſs it to the affiftance of his friend. 
No ſooner had he reached the ſhore, than he was ſurrounded by 
the enemy, by whom he would haue been inftant!y killed, had he 
not cried out that he came to releaſe a priſoner. At theſe words 
their fury was abated, and they led him to the General, who de- 
manded of him what ranſom be would give. Myſelf, (replied 
be) for I have nothing elſe. 10 give, fince my arms are taken from 
me, which are the only polkefion of a Scythian.”" 
- - & Your offer is too great (replied the barbarian) we will be 
contented with a part of it;“ and immediately ordered the light 
Vor. IV. 102. 30 vi 
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ored courage to the Scythians, w 


iepd ak thj 
they; had peter) Hae 2 
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ee their ſpails.. 1 


+ mMyzocus, however, Man to e 11 
1 5 was in darkneſs through 


lluftrious 1 friends were afterwards ſu 
ded in the h 


lar piece * vl * 
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| The Onto z LEAP ond. — 


A=. Tating and: Peathering has been of late ouch pled by 
way of .pupiſhment/among the inhabitants of North Ame 
rica, it may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to ſome of your rea- 

ders to infor them what gave riſe to that cuſtom, as Eben : 


— —-—V—ͤ— gina, and think it a u 
of chaſtiſement. en ay 
King Richagd the Firſty edlled from his — 


C 
Lion, or Lion Hæatt, nat only kept ſtrict diſcipline — Ft 
_  $200PsS, bun: in bis navy alfo : and having a; vo 
againſt tho; Saracens. fas:therecovery -of the Holy nd, is 22 
24901 ſailed pygr with: his army into France, and had > — 2 
with Philip King of France, and entered into an ölliante witk 
kim. fan thatpurpole.; and the two armies of ee 


land jaincd: an enelaigaccording to agreeme 

during his bv. in-France,. Chinon, «= fin a ſmall tows in -tbe gor 

yernment of:iQricanos,c:and province of Tourain, ſtanding on 
tha river qeenn, made the following very remarkable orders for 

| preſerving peace in the * — this expedition to the Holy 


I 6L“ꝛR OG—ooS. 


- 3 — or * 


Firſt, If anz one killed a man in a ſhip, he was to be bound 
to che dead man, and flung into the ſea, 


Second, If auy one was convicted to have drawn his dagger, 
or knife, to ee or fetch blood, he was to loſe his 


hand. 


- 


Thin,” 


1 be 1224179 3 T. 


222 — 
3-12, wg * 


= 
3 


Pg oth | nk 
57 Boos he eas to be ducked ße EE 


ni IVC | £11402 
"Font, 1 eh deve bis d 
ade did it, be be wis to 


urch. 17 my man ſtole any "thing, his bead "way ic be Waves, 
— ed heck Gedern Ray a land ao 5 15 
a non; an the an lip touched 
2. de w to bree | : +3] VISQO It up buched 
This I take" Luk viginal from wheiice 1 g and fea- 
therin 3 ng ſubſtixuted in 0 of piteh; 3 the 
1 W e many centutigs, "1 s tio again r. revived 


amongſt prevented 
I Chinon; the plate where theſe ordert ts «fo | ide, is alſo 
lt bf Mr, the famous 


Yematkable for being the plate Where * 
* * of KN who mar the Eüe and was at 
aſt taken and burns a_ witch, offered bet. ſer to 
* —— "ny in w= 1429. "_ 


2 2 . . * 2 * 3 1 


ne the exrumous Notions we form Things 
"i - d we have . | 


7, CW ud azur t an 


+ the two African: Princes: were bore; Lord Halifax, 
eber whoſe care they were, + introducet:; (them to moſt of 
_ the Nobility. One day, when | 
ters: * — — or d rs they had 
| ſnow, they were ut rem A 
ingen ww it appeared a fg they therefore gathered ſome, 
gad pot it into their pockets,” in order 0 ery bone go Africa. 
0 —— ine fire, the 
ſacwihawed, und the water began to vu aboutithe floor ; her 
Lady ſhip ſaw it, but kn ne the: cavie; and therefore far tent 
til they told their ſtory of having" pat (fone /ſaow into their 
pockets, in order ts ſhew when they got home. Her Ladyſhip 
then pointed to the wet that fell from their clothes ; and the 
Princes were made acquainted nnn OY they 
could carry en ITY — 
—— — — 7 * 
45 HinT to the FARMERS, in regard to. . — of 
' TURNIPS for n CATTLE 


f A Farmer in Norfolk has Wand the greateſt benefit this ſe- 
> vere weather from a ice which he thinks it right to 


publiſh, as he has purſues it . great ſucceſs for ſeveral 2 
| 3 a 


WJ 


' Sjprob jous' 5 | 


um fe mb) ounces of 


to die at Lady 
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"In Odober he takes up all his turnips, cuts the tops off, and 
caſts them to the home ſtead, where he makes them in a pyra- 
midical form on 2 broad baſe, covers them thick with ſtubble, 
and thatches the whole; in the winter, he opens the magazine, 
and feeds his cattle without troublè or expence, whatever may 
be” the weather, and without damaging the land by poaching 
u. — This appears to be a hint worth —— = brethren, 


IWritten in the $eveRt Wersen in Janaury: #76, 


ROM the rear regio of Lorth, 
F. (Old Winter 5 908 A e ee 
The e es army iſſues 9 SY e g 

And claimy a Southern reigns... 
On the ſharp winds it drives its way, 7. 
And cuts with — rv T's 
Defocms the beauty of the day, „ Us. 
But brightens all the night. 9 4 3. 


The biting Froſt attendant runs 


With de q er 3 
Deies fre e, 5 


And binds the floating ſhower.” 


7 Keen from the Eaſk, a bitter blaſt © "2 
With rank deſtructiun drwes ; SA 34 
While on the ſpet an which is cal ha 

Depend a thouſand lines. . 


Com Dede of adverſe winds © 
bf 5 it mountains piles. mT 

5 Half open Sele village * | 
. Aud loo k; and Joodt' the'w ile, 


To his poor c o wich cautions wed, 
The Prag eaſant fies 
In rapture ſeeks. his humbls bed, - 
And lifts his.grateful eyes, . 


The froſt- ound rivers bear the weight '- 
Ot many a vent'rous eff; 

Let t each who crowds to ſee them trait 

Be careful for himſelf: 


Fo x? 7 the world, ark ice 
= it mak N them 
TM, 1 5 e 7 ted Yo 


NAOH ton 
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| ich 
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Ur, 


| 8 r of ts | 
2 en Ml its wer. 


4 ; 1 — — 


s 9 * — IE” es Ma. 4 IR" * N 


ie MEETING e the RECESS: 4 Fon 


3 — ORD, ang Chrifiinas chear, 
My friends, pray look not glummer z 
at 8 beef and beer, 
You're ſucely in good humour. 
The folks on bebe fide the wave 
Have beef as well as you, Sirs 3 
Some chines and turkies too they have, 
| And as they bake they brew, Sirs. 
What tho' your cannon raze their 
And tumble down their houſes, 
They 'll fight like devil blood e 
. For childten and for ſpouſes. | 
Another Truth—aay, tis no dead, 
Nor yet the lye o'th* day, Sirs ; 
The ſaints on Maſſachuſett 5 coaſt 
Gain, if they run away, Sirs: 
For farther than yqur bullets fly, 
A commog min may run, Sirs; 
And wheat will grow beneath the fe, 
| Where cannot reach a gun, Sirs, 
Then what are ſhips, ard ſwords, and guns, 
And men of bloody mind, Sir, . 
While, Parthian like, who conquers runs, 
Who lofes—ftays behind, Sirs? 
Then riſe, ay men, in merry mood, 
Vote — nem · con- tra- di· ente, 
That five and five: for ten are good, 
And ten and ten make twenty 
Recall your ſhips, your troops recall, 
Let friends each other nourifly ; 8 
So ſhall OLD EnGLayDd rule the ball, 
And nne and FREEDOM fourth. 


4 Fg of the _ An to „ which GEESE » wap attain. 


O N Monday the 13th of: November, 1775, died, in the goth 
year of his age, a Gander, the property of Jobn Farteſcue, 
| "a of Penwarne, near „ in the county of ce Tb 
his 


— 


— — „ * - — — a - mo — cc - —— 
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This venerable old gentleman had 15 35 "bath 0 deer 
were of his own age: one of them died ha HOES 
other is yet alive, but ſeems very Exe, nur f 
1771, the geeſe both laid eggs, 2. brought up ee docs and 
ters. In 1772 they likewiſe laid, but never hatched, 3 
they left off laying. Laſt year one of them, was br 
læcted à parcel of ſmall "by and ſat v upon. Thea: jo: 
always aſſociated together, and kept with no oder ger 
late years they loſt a great many feathers: ihe, of their e — 
have been bare- headed for ſome time, The Gaoder is 
in his feathers, and hung up in his maſtet” TY "with : a label of : 
gold letters, ſetting forth his age, &c. r, pages mg 
The public may be aſſured of this fact, which Sſtertaigs i cir- 
cumftance perhaps unknown to Naturaliſto, vi the great age to 
which this uſeful ſpecies af birds may attaim, if ſuffened to live, 
and conſequently their wonderful encreaſ es. 
* B. Yds have a particular breed of theſe fowls in Corn= 


a 


— 
then 
ie, col 
his 3 


n 


'On a CANDLE. Iy InnrGuLAn CY 


LIGHT of my ſolitade, I ſee 
The emblem of my life in thee. 
Time was when neither thou nor I were made; 
And thou ſhalt be u ſaioke, and I a ſhade. 
I fee thy ſubſtance, hort. vid taper, waſte 3 3 
2 unperceĩv d, decay r — 
boſe very moments whilft I think are gone. 

See the * urge them on: . 


Silent they alſd ly, d mipgle with the paſt. .. 


They'te benen Aud e 11 I 
8 Older asel, and Garter ben: TER © i * 
But fince our Joſs can heir d 10 mare, 1 
Let us well huſband (he xecoaining ps 5 4 

Thy waſting flame, the fire, I fee, . 
Attracts, and ſo does inteteſt We. 
The winds tg0;rldelyſheck thy — 
By me rough paſſions do the ſame: 5 8 
But both ate nom r F 
For I am calm, and thou act clear, ws Ge 
Say then, fo ſwiftly down thy ſide, 
2 Why does the unQuouz current glide? - 
I he thieviſh ſpark, that ſhall no more 
Shine falſcly bright, it ſteals away thy ſtore. 
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But oh I thy fame muſt quickly de, 1 * * 
n vain J hep. vp a ſupply 1 bs. aids edt 
55 unctuous Fyel, and r 
Toer thy au uiv ring (nuff ſubein: e an ee 
'when the nüman 85 D 
By art and inj uries decay'd, „ 
Our hopes in art, and med' cine fail, 5 


11 


— 


28. 


Nor art, nor med' eine, can avail 

. The man by time worn out, by nature frail, 
we thou to brightneſs to attain ? 
= fm, thou mal no we 7 burn, 


Poor glimm'fing li tis paſt, adieu, 
ef Wn 4 Fa i | c a 


* or 1 like thee, muſt fall, and be forgotten too. 


For cer thy memery ſhall not laſt, - 
When theſe ref«Qions once are paſt, E 
Thy form, thy dame, forgotten- quite, 

If lovely that, if chis-is bright, 
In viſmal durkaels loft and nde nights 


But oh! may I (fince fuch an end 
Dot een mortal life attend) 
Always enjoy an uſeful, bright. 
And Ready, tha? an humble light, 3 
From paſſions, and from dullneſs bree; 
Nor dimm'd by. this, nor diſcompos d by thoſe, 
Softly may life. approach its lateſt.cloſe 'F 
At length an eaſy diſſolution find 
: Geatly n nor or leave A anch baking. 


2 a 2 22 od } 


AS: E N 1 K d#'- a 
HAV I, fair Ladies, would conceal, 
£ Your — faxed 2 
My origin's from mother earth jt 
As i other plants, I had my birth 5 
Moſt ſtrange viciffitudes of woe 
I afterwards do und 
Am kill'd, and drown'd, den era 
By ruſtics, harden'd as the Rone : 
Some of my tribe here end their pain, 
They rot, and go to earth again: 
But I'm prepat d for future ſmart, 
Condemn d, 1 am dragg d in a cart, 
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To the tormentot am-convey 
Of- all his plagues 
22 from his barb'rous hands receive 
The utmoſt tortote ſoul can 

IT then am racked upon the 


Who wou'd not tottures bear and pain, 


d. 


I'm not afraid) © 


1 


Th' extremes of heat and cold I fee? : 
At length to you I ami convey'd, 

In white-rob'd innocente atray'd: 
Of all your lovers I take place, 
You happy are in my embrace; 


Far Ladies, thus your love to gain 2 
To you, ye Gents, I am a friend, 
cloſely do attend: 


But as all earthly joys are ſhoft, 


And on you 


When I grow old, am made the ſport 
Of ſome poor weijch, — 


Torments me with co 
I ſtill ſorvives and amt f vc; 


And kindly warmth do oft roducez/ | 
I change my ſex, then in 55 
I oftentimes receive park; 


e daft 


Tho' with him I commit fo fin, . 


The imp of vengeance follows in, 

pole like; with a juſt claim, 
Bears off my ſpark "5 tulþH "ror" the.” 
You've gueſs'd et How, ye Ladies fair; 4 

* ſend your en with all care. 


And catch- 


—— 


„ 


— 6. 


* by James Macnamars, to Ma after Flood”: Au. c | 


ſerted Fanuary 


I 3 


» * 


LET x, y, and 2, repteſent the three required'nurifbers : : Put 


2a=44448, b 
by a proper prochd 


e==76560, and 82 


tics, page 218) 


Then 


ors ee Woods es 
Wood's tntrofdttivn to ebe Mathema- 
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On the 8 — emen of the WoRLD by Tram 


** FEES LN E, age, reflection, do wonders in the world. 
| - ;: They conſtantly place before the attentive eye anew 
MN T Yy creation of things ; and theſe are truths in various 
N A ſucceſſive ſhapes, whether we conſider them as leſſons. 
| bs XX of virtue for the improvement of our moral con- 

duct, or as utilities and embelliſhments in life, by the diſcovery 


of arts and Sag gh 7 
Beings of a day, as we are, can ſorm but imperſec notions of 


| ſuch ont deſigns as are, and have been, the buſineſs of eternity. 


Notwithſtanding our boaſted privilege of looking before and af- 
| ter, all we can clearly ſee is juſt the narrow ſpot that lies around 
us ; one ſcene perhaps, or leſs, of the great drama. 

If from thoſe parts, which have been already acted, we can 
diſcover a tendency for better diſcoveries in things by time and . 
reflection, we may reſt ſatisfied, and ſafely conclude, that they 

will for ever go on in the ſame way; that the world is, and has 
been continually from the firſt notice we have of it, in a ſtate 
of imprgyement, with regard to every particular that can be 
thought to raiſe or dignify our nature; that it is now in all re- 
ſpects of that ſort better than it ever was before, and that conſe- 
quently the common notion many give into, “ That virtue, and 
with it happineſs; the arts, and, in ſhort, every. thing which gives 
a grace and dignity to life, hes long been ugen, tha decline,” is 
equally falſe and frivolous. 
It may ſerve to little purpoſe to trace out the ſources from 
which men have p -obably derived their common notion that the 
world has been growing worle and worſe continually ; as it may 
be argument enough to ſhew its falſehood juſt to obſerve, that, 
had it been true, there muſt have been an end of the world, and 
its wickedneſs too, before this time: it is ſuch a down hill ned 

to ruin and perdition, that had men entered upon it, had they be- 
gan to decline in virtue and perfection fo early and ſo faſt as com- 
plaints would make ** they muſt long e're this have reacheg 

Vor. IV. 103. 1 the 
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the loweſt pitch of degeneracy, and the bands by which ſociety 
is held together had been all long ago looſened and deftroyed.,— 
Thanks to the Chriſtian religion, which maintains and ſupports 
the cauſe of virtue, whilſt at the ſame time it lays. the axe to the 
root of every vice. Men, enveloped in the cloud of animal ap- 
petite, may decry its dogms of faith ; but its tranſcendent mora- 
lity argues its divine origin, and, ſuperior to. all opponents, it 
will improve mankind in goodneſs, it will continue to make and 
keep them happy to the end of the world, | 
It is therefore really true, that we are now in poſſeſhon of 
greater advantages than God ever gave to men before: learning 
and arts are at preſent in a diffuſed ſtate, under the care and pro- 
tection of ſeveral different governments, all jealous of maintain- 
ing their reſpective ſhare; and the conſequence ſhould be, on our 
part, greater degrees of virtue to deſerve, and of diligence to im- 
prove them. Es 5 
It can hardly be neceſſary, one ſhould think, to explain what 
one means by ſuch common terms as ſcience and the arts of life: 
left, however, any miſtake ſhould be made, I mean by ſcience all 
that knowledge which mankind are poſſeſſed of, by what means 
ſoever, or of whatever ſort it be; and by the arts of life I under- 
ſtand the practical productions of ſcience into uſe, comprehend- 
ing all thoſe various inventions which contribute in any degree to 
ſupply men either with neceſſaries, conveniencies, elegancies, or 
even amuſements, Re SR 17 
That arts and ſciences have been, upon the whole, in an im- 
proving ſtate, from the beginning of the world to this time, is 
ſtrictly to be proved only by the authority of hiſtory, or matter of 
fact, as it ſtands related there, Yet ſuch a degree of probability 
_ ariſes from the very nature of the thing, as may make it ſeem un- 
neceſſary to attempt a dire and formal proof: for if, as ſacred hif- 
tory informs us, mankind derived its being from two original pa- 
rents, how neceſſarily muſt theſe two, ignorant and unſkilled at 


firſt, unleſs they were to live by mere inſtinct only, make daily 


advances in fome new diſcoveries, either of what was needful, or 
convenient for them, allowing them to have received from their 
Maker ſome flight information about what was fit for them to 
eat, what they ſhauld do, or what avoid; would their own expe- 
rience, think you, make no addition to theſe firſt impreſſions, this 
fo ſcanty fund of knowledge? Would not they find, towards the 
cloſe of life, that they knew much more than they did at the be- 
ginning of it? Would they not perceive, that, had they known 
things at firft as well as they did then, they would have got 
through life more comfortably than they had done ? And would 
they not treaſure up thoſe documents of experience, as uſeful 
leſſons to their children? Theſe queſtions are ſo very clear, that 


1 
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they contain their anſwers. Their children then, even ſuppoſing 
them not to make all the uſe of inſtruction, which they might, would 
certainly by this means ſet out in the world with much greater 
advantages than their parents had done; and in a ſucceſſion of 
generations, ſuppoſing the natural abilities of mankind to be the 
ſame, this muſt continue for ever to be the caſe, | 

No let us ſuppoſe mankind to be ſo far encreaſed by degrees, 
as to have become, at firſt, too numerous for one family, and, af- 
terwards, for one country to contain, Neceſſity, in this caſe, 
would oblige the too populous commonweal to diſcharge itſelf of 
a part of its cumberous weight, and to ſend away ſome of its ſu- 
perfluous inhabitants; who muſt go in fearch of new habita- 
tions, in places which were before uninhabited, in climates too 


which differed much from that they left, in ſoil, fruits, and tem- 


perature, Theſe new adventurers then, to make their ſubſiſtence 
eaſy and comfortable, muſt, befides the principles they brought 
from home with them, ſet themſelves, with all diligence, to find 
out and learn many other things, both uſeful and neceſſary to be 


known, And this again would give rife to ſeveral new and valu- 


able diſcoveries, = | 
If we ſuppoſe, laſtly, theſe ſeparate communities to be arrived 


_ at the higheſt degree of perfection, which, independently of each 


other, they were capable of attaining, how vaſtly would they all 
be improved by a mutual intercourſe with each other, and that in 
proportion to the eaſe and frequency of this intercourſe? What 
a number of things would be found in uſe among one people that 
had never been thought of by others, which yet might be intro- 


duced into their practice with the greateſt ſucceſs ? 


Whoever conſiders how much the art of navigation, the grand 


means of conveyance from one country to another, has lately 


been improved by the invention of the compaſs, and, in conſe- 


' quence of this, how much commerce has been extended, (whoſe 


intereſt it is to be acquainted as much as poſſible with the ways 
and manners of different people, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſupply 
the wants of one nation with the ſuperfluities of another ; nay, 
whoſe ſtudy it is even to make ſuperfluities,) will eaſily ſee and 
allow how much the advantages which modern times have de- 


_ rived from this intercourſe, muſt exceed any which could be ob- 


2 


tained from it heretofore. 
If any one thinks that ſciences have not reaped the ſame be. 
nefit by this means, which arts have, it muſt be merely becauſe he 


looks upon ſcience to be built on different faundations from thoſe 


of nature and experience; for, otherwiſe, the improvements of 
them both muſt have been nearly equal. E 
The ZEaft, however well ſuited it was for the firſt race of man- 
kind to make their appearance in, (as by its genial warmth there 
e would 


greateſt and proudett State in Europe, 


— Kc — A vos 
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would be a kind of fpontaneous production of fruits for their 
ſubſiſtence,) or however well it might be calculated for the ſpeedy 
diſperſion of mankind, (as it conſiſted chiefly of fruitful vales, 
too narrow for an encreaſing multitude to dwell in, and disjoined 
from each other by large, extenſive deſarts,) it muſt be, for the 

ſame reaſons, ill adapted to any confiderable improvements. The 
ſame heat, which was favourable to the fruits of the earth, would 
be extremely injurious to the ſtrength of the body, which would 
become languid and averſe to labour, the chief ſinew of all art 
and induſtry, That large extent of continent too, with ſueh vaſt 
deſarts in it, would render all trade and eommerce extremely ha- 
zardous and inconvenient ; by which means the arts would be 
deprived of their principal ſupport and encouragement. 

| Greece and Italy partook in ſome reſpects, though in a lefs de- 
gree, of the inconveniencies of the Eaſt; and theretore,. though 
their advancements in art were carried conſiderably beyond the 
narrow bounds of their eaſtern predeceſſors, they muſt fall ſhort 


of what we, their more weſtern, or rather more northern ſuc» 


ceflors, have arrived at, And if there be any truth in the old 
proverb, That neceſſity is the mother of invention,” the moſt 
numerous productions of art are always to be expected in thoſe 
places where the defects of nature are the greateſt. What could 
make the Datchmain ingenious but neceſũty? And what, but in- 
genuity, could make ſuch a marſh as he lives in not only a habit- 
able country, but one which, a few years ago, could vie with the 
However, though neceffity be the ſtrongeſt motive to put men 
upon the firſt trials of their ſkill, yet this end is ſoon ſatisfied; 
and the arts require a better pay-maſter, and much higher encou- 
ragement, than it can give to ſhew themſelves in any degree of 
perfection. It will follow from hence, that of all places arts 
muſt flouriſh moſt in thoſe where nature has been rather ſparing 
in her choiceſt gifts, and yet the genius and riches of the inhabi- 


tants incline them much io luxury and pleaſure, 


If the fituation of ſuch a place ſhould, moreover, afford op- 
portunity for an extenfive commerce, and the quantity of what 
are called ſtaple commodities thould farther make this commerce 
an acvantageous one, (ſo that even in acquiring elegancies men 
acquire fœſh opulence, the means of getting more, ) here it is that 
arts muſt naturally atrain to the higheſt ſummit of improvement. 

The cload of darkneſs, which, 'after the diſſolution of the 
Roman Empire, ſo fatal to letters, overſpread the face of all hu- 
man affaire, makes a moſt dreadful void in the hiſtory of ſcience ; 
though it was but the natural conſequence of one nation's arro- 
gating to itſelf fupreme dominiva ; which is no otherwiſe to be 
acquired, or maintained by thoſe who attempt it, than _ 
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fully keeping to themſelves all learning, riches, and means of 
power, from the reſt of mankind, who are to be their ſlaves ; 
and conſequently they and learning muſt fall together. This, it 
is to be hoped, will never again be the caſe; it cannot, at leaſt, 
happen by the ſame means, ſo long as there are rival nations, 
jealous of each other's greatne(s ; and whoſe intereſt it is, and is 
known to de, to maintain what is called a balance of power. 
From this cloud mankind, ſome years ago, happily emerged, 
and have recovered enough of antient learning, if not to ſatisfy 
their curiofity, at leaſt to inform them of almoſt every thing 
materia that was known in the world before, The tpace in- 
cluced between this æra and the prefent, is what in general goes 


under the denomination of modern times, when they are men- 


tioned with reference to former ages; but it is equally true, chat 
we have been improving from that time to this. = 
Wat compariſon, then, ſhail we inſtitute between antient 


knowledge and modern acquifitions, when the whole ſum of the 


former makes but as it were the baſis on which the latter are 
built? We can eaſily make all that men formerly knew our 


_ own 3 and then, without being tired with any previous ſearch, 


with all our vigour freſh about us, can from thence ſet out on 
new ditcoveries ; which we are ſtill more likely to attain to, be- 
caufe we can calmly look down from our eminence, and fee 
where they, who went before us, were miſled and Joſt their way; 
can correct their miſtakes, avoid their errors, and mark out and 
purſue, with leſs embarraſſment, the direct road which leads to 
truth, | 77 | | 


— — — ä — | — 
Passaces of « TRUE STORY. 
O H Romeo, Romeo, what a creature wert thou! How cours 
D tcous—how fayacious—how well tempered ! 

He was deſcended, Madam, from a glorious line—the ſon of 2 


noble ſtock — venerable from his pedigree—royal in his extrac- 
tion, and, to crown his character, he was the favourite compa» 


nion of a dear friend of mine, who is now—no more, — 


In one of the ſharpeſt days, and yet one of the faireſt that 


winter could produce, the youthful Flavian prepared, with bis 


gun and his Romeo, to take the diverſions of the field happieſt 
of men —happieſt of dogs.— They were particularly lucky, and 
it was a day of eminent ſueceſs— this pointed the game —tbat 
brought it to the ground the net was ſoon crouded with the 


ſpoil— but as Flavian was returning 
Notwithſtanding the elevation of your rank, your ladyſhip 
muſt have had frequent occaſion to de plote the capricious uncer- 
| | | tainty 
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tainty of ſublunary enjoyments—muſt have ſeen the eye that in 
the preſent moment ſparkled with hope, in the next rolling with 
deſpair—and tears uſurp the features which an hour before were 
dimpled by joy— this is indeed ſo hackneyed and univerſal à fact, 
that I ſhould beg your pardon for digrefſing into a FE 
about it, 
As Flavian was returning to his houſe, and Romeo was rang- 
ing the ſkirts of a corpſe, rather in the way of wantonneſs than 
induſtry—knowing, perhaps, that the buſineſs of the day was al- 
ready done—juft as the winding of the thicket meander'd into an 
elbow that jutted into the field, Romeo broke ſhort his ſtep and 
food fixed in an attitude, which put Flavian on his guard. In 
the next inſtant an hare ſtarted from the buſhes, and ran tremb- 
ling to the oppoſite hedge-row ; on the other fide of which was 
a ſhaded lane, that led to Flavian's villa, — There is an enthuſiaſm 
which ſeizes the ſportſman at the fight of ſudden game, With 
that ſort of inſpiration was Flavian now ſeized z who, levelling 


his gun at the mark, (with an aim too fatally erring,) depofited 
the charge into the boſom fa; 


* 


„ 


Mighty God I—!I want fortitude to go on! 
| Flavian, "ng had—a wife—unhappily for him ; ſhe was 
tempted by the brightneſs of the morning, and the report of his 
fowling piece at no great diſtance, to ſtrole from her houſe, and 

—as was ſometimes her tender cuſtom—intended to haſten his 

return, not only to enjoy his ſociety, but to put an end to the 
depredations of the day. The ſound of the gun had ſcarcely 
died upon the air, when a ſound of a different kind ſaluted the 
ear: Flavian daſhed through the hedge, and ſaw his Maria ex- 
tended along the path-way, which was over-hung by the buſhes, 
and her boſom was bathed in that blood which ſhe now found 
had been ſhed by her huſband, In purſuing the game, Romeo 
firſt diſcovered his miſtreſs, and, with his fore-feet upon her lap, 
Was mourning over her wounds: the agony was fo legible in bis 
countenance, that if he had the power of ſpeech—it would have 
been impoſſible to deſcribe it. 

The huſband—ah, Madam! in theſe caſes, as I have juſt re- 
marked — the brute and the man are alike ; fince both mult deli- 
ver over to the dumb ſenſations of the heart a language neither 
ſcience nor inftin& can teach them to articulate—all that can be 
ſaid or done is dull painting—he ſtruck his breaſt—caſt an eye 
of aſtoniſhment_ at Heaven, and fell ſpeechleſs by her fide—the 
poor woman ſaw his agony—made an effort to embrace him, but 
ſunk exhauſted on his breaſt, 

A ſetvant of Flavian's, who had been on a meſſage, naw ap- | 
peared upon the road in the lane Romeo ran to him, leaped 
round his horſe, looked up to the man— and led the * to the 

cene 
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fcene of death the ſervant rode away on the ſpur, to alarm the 
family at the manſion · houſe in the mean time, the laſt endear- 
ments were faintly interchanged betwixt Flavian and Maria to 
the latter, articulation was ſoon denied---bat ſhe, by ſome means, 
got her buſband in her arms, and in that fituation expired the 
diſtreſs of Flavian affected not even yet his tongue-----the dear 
body, mangled as it was, couid not be torn from him, and both 
he and the unhappy lady were carried to that apartment from 
which they had parted a few hours before, in the higheſt gaiety of 
wedded hearts, and in the warmeſt ardours of youthful expecta- 
tion. And now comes on the bufineſs of poor Romeo -Fla- 
vian fell ſick - Romeo was the very centinel of his door, and the 
nurſe of his chamber -a fever followed, which at length touched 
Flavian on the brain, and in the violence of the delirium he 
ſtruck his poor attendant Romeo; who, ſo far from reſenting the 
| blow, licked Jovingly the hand that gave it---madneſs ſhifted into 
melancholy---Romeo was ftill by the fide of the bed, fearful to 
ſep even on the carpet. After this---the fever returned, and 
burning its way to the heart, in a few days defied phyſic, and 
united his aſhes to thoſe of his beloved Maria.----From the room 
in which he died no force or contrivance could feduce Romeo, 
till the moment in which he was put into the coffin ; and the 
people concerned in his funeral began to deem it neceſſary to de- 
ſtroy the dog which reſiſted all their meaſures, but eſpecially their 
carrying him away : at length he ſuffered it---but followed them 
cloſe, and was perhaps the moſt fincere mourner. As ſoon 
as Flavian was committed to the earth, his faithful Romeo took 
dominion of the ſpot, and was the centry of his grave- grief 
and hunger had exhauſted every thing-=-but his attachment---yet 
he never was heard to whine----but, after lying till nature could 
do no more, he was at length found dead at the foot of the tomb, 
Thus the maſter expired, and the ſervant found it impoſſible to 
ſurvive him. | N c . 
----Methinks I ſee your ladyſhip ſhed a tear to the complicated 
misfortunes of this family -I congratulate you upon it----Fye 
upon the heart that is aſhamed to feel-and withered be the cheek 
that (in defiance of the impulſes of nature) is kept dry by the 
maxims of faſhion ! | 


rr 
_— 


——_— 
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Of the Inflint which aftuats BR UT E s. 
Mor of the natural productions of the earth are in ſome 
manner or other conducive to the uſe of animals. A va- 
riety of animals afford food for others, and unqueſtionably they 
were deſtined for that purpoſe by the Sovereign Creator, 
| Man, 


— —— ——— — — — — 
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Man, conſidered as an animal, has a ſhare of the leguminous, 
as well as of the animal food, allotted him by nature. - 

For all the various kinds of living creatures ample nouriſh- 
ment is provided. This earth may be confidered as creation 's 
ftore-houſe, wherein food is ready prepared for the multitudinous 
inhabitants of nature, But here lies the difference ; the infe- 
rior ſpecies of creatures are not furniſhed with intellectual eyes to 
ſee the bounteous hand which thus provides for their fubfiſtence ; 
whilſt man, though partaking in common with the brute crea- 

tion of the alimentary ſupplies, is endowed with a mind capable 
of perceiving, through the medium of refleQion, the finger of 
Deity labouring for his external ſupport, and his internal happi- 
neſs ! | 2 
This eſſential difference between the brute and human ſpecies 
being admitted, it will hence follow demonſtrably, that on the 
brute creation no obligatory claim of duty is incumbent. It is 
not from them that gratitude to the Sovereign Doaor is to be ex- 
ted ; they trace not the Godhead in his works, and are there- 
Fore ignorant of his providential bounties ; Whereas, to the in- 
tellectual eye of man, the hand of Divinity is viſible; to a con- 
fiderate mind each ſpire of graſs proclaims it: man, therefore, 
who is ſo formed as to be A. . of his Benefactor, ſhould be 
ſo grateful as to love him for his benefits: from the human race 
it is expected; and thoſe of the human ſpecies who feel not their 
obligations to infinite goodneſs, are loſt to every ſenſe of gratitude, 
Perhaps the principal deſign in crouding the earth with the vari- 
dus wonders of a vegetable and animal kind, was, „ That the 
mind of reflecting man might be loſt in admiration, his heart ab- 
/ : 
It is raſh to pronounce, that the bee, conſciouſly, and with de- 
| hen makes uſe of any geometric principles in the formation of 
the hexagonal cells; nor can it be ſaid, that jug phyfical Know- 
ledge of the diſtin properties of flowers directs this wonderful 
creztwse to cull ſuch ſweets as yield honey from ſome, neglecting 
others. 5 2 eee e 
It is equally raſh to affirm, that the various tribes of ſpiders by 
reflection adopt mechanic rules for framing thoſe nets of different 
forms and ſizes, wherein the careleſs flutterers are entangled, _ 
Equally rath and unphiloſophical is it to imagine that ſwa'lows 
or crows form their neſts, or chuſe the fitteſt ſituations, from any 
principle of antecedent reaſoning about what is ptopereſt to be 
done. The cat lies not in wait fo patiently and attentively for 
Her prey, prompted either by reflection or the calls of hunger. 
Theſe ſeveral animals are incited to theſe ſeveral actions merely 
becauſe prompted by the apt formation of their frames, _ "4; 
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3 that internal feeling to which we give the name of 
INITINCT, 1 | 
It has been ſaid by ſome Philoſophers, * That we are ftrangers 
to thoſe inſtincts which actuate brutes, that we are nat capable of 
forming any conception about them.” The truth of this aſſer= 
tion is to be queſtioned ; for, by what paſſes within ourſelves, we 
may form an almoſt juſt idea of the workings of that principle 
we term inſtin& in brutes. Are we prompted to eat and drink 
from a previous reflection that ſuch acts are neceſſary to ſupport 
our exiſtence ? Is the defire we feel for the ſofter ſex founded 
ſolely on an intention to propagate the ſpecies ? Theſe are 
mere inſtincts, which operate mechanically, and irreſiſtibly im- 
pel us to eat, to drink, to copulate, independent of reflection. 
In ſuch reſpects we are exactly on a par with the brute creation, 
and, from the internal workings of ſuch natural inſtincts within 
ourſelves, we may form a very juft idea of that unerring prin- 
ciple by: which brutes are neceſſarily ftimulated to perform the va- 
rious offices, at the execution of which man ſtands amazed, and 
ſometimes finds himſelf out-done. in art by a reptile, whom a blaſt 
of his breath could inſtantly deprive of exiſtence. 


Tus FEMALE ADVENTURER:;: 

4 Monat Taki 
A MONG thoſe who wiſh to acquire riches ſpeedily, there are 
none who have recourſe to more deluſive modes of proceed- 
ing than the adventurers in a lottery, That the capital prizes 
in a lottery are extremely tempting, it cannot be denied, and it is 
equally certain that ſome perſons muſt get them into their poſ- 
ſeſſion z but the moſt ſanguine and ſucceſsful advocate for Jot- 
teries muſt ſurely acknowledge, that thoſe who play with tickets, 
game with more chances againſt them than the rattlers of a dice 
box. Reflections of this ſort naturally ariſe in the mind of a 
thinking by-ſtander, while he is an unconcerned ſpectator, look- 
ing at the tickets drawn out of fortune's fickle wheel: and if he 
is a Patriot, as well as a Philoſopher, he will fincerely wifh that a 
leſs pernicious mode of raiſing money could be pitched upon by 

thoſe who put the wheels of government into motion. 
HFarriot and Sophy Jennings, two very agreeable and accom- 
pliſhed girls, (the former with ſome pretenſions to beauty,) find- 
ing themſelves at the death of their mother (they had for ſeveral 
years been fatherleſs) in circumſtances which would but juſt en- 
able them to live decently with the moſt rigid ceconomy, laid 
their heads together for the improvement of their affairs: at 
length, as they were not flattered with any matrimonial proſpects, 

Vor. IV. 104. EDGE . "6 - i 
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in conſequence of their poverty, and could not (having had a 
genteel education) think of doing any thing for the enlargement 
of their incomes, they threw a conſiderable part of their flock 
into the lottery, not a little elated by the ſucceſi which ſome of 
their young neighbours had met with; the pert behaviour of 


whom, indeed, upon their unexpected proſperity, was an addi- 
tional temptation, for they longed to triumph over them in whoſe 
carriage there was now an inſolence particularly galling, as they 


had been, before their ticket eame up a brilliant prize, in a very 


fraitened condition. i 
Doubly animated, therefore, by the ſudden exaltation of the 


Miſs Philpots, the two ſiſters above-mentioned went to the lot- 
tery- office, within ſight of their fore- window, with an encreaſed 


_ alzerity, paid their purchaſe money with ſpirit, and returned 


home full of pleaſing hopes. Ideas, the gayeſt to be conceived, 
foated upon the ſurface of their minds; and, from the moment 


the drawing of the lottery began, they were in a ſtate of agita- 


tion not to be expreſſed. 


Tde extreme eagerneſs with which both fifters were ſeized 


upon this occafton, and the brightneſs of the expectations which 
their tickets had excited, would not permit them to wait pati- 


ently till an evening paper acquainted them with the prizes 
which had been drawn: they attended at Guildhall! themſelves 


every day; and though they had, during their fittings, the mor- 


| tification to hear an excluſion from thoſe prizes which they moſt 


wiſhed to obtain, they ſtill hoped that ſame of the ſecondary ones 
would fall to their lot, and endeavoured to make themſelves con- 
tented even with the five thouſands which remained in the wheel. 

It is not eaſy to deſcribe the uneaſineſs which this deluded pair 
felt, one morning, when the arrival of an aunt of their's out of 
the country, to ſpend a few weeks with them, and indeed to give 
them a little pecuniary. aſſiſtance, it is not eaſy, I ſay, to de- 
ſcribe the uncatigeſs which her arrival occaſioned to the intoxi- 
cated ſiſters, as they were prevented by it from repairing to the 
ſpot which they had viſited for ſeveral days with renewed curio- 


— tity, and with renewed anxieties, —Hope has its diſquiets as well 
as fear 3 and they are equally removed from a ſtate of felici:y, 


who are violently fluttered by the former or the latter. 
It was not the deſign of this Mrs. Williams merely to make a 


ſocial viſit to her nieces, without having any thing in view but 


the enjoyment of their company in London. The motives 


which brought her from her rural retreat were of the moſt gene- 
| rous kind: the came to ſee, with her own eyes, (not caring to 


truft to any reports concerning them,) in what manner the 

daughters of her ſiſter lived upon the ſmall fortunes which they 

inherited, (they could not, the knew, have large ones, 2 
| r reſolve 


— 
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reſolved to make her reſidence with them eligible upon many ace. 


counts.— It was not, ſhe was ſenſible, in ber power to place 


them in an affluent ſituation ; but ſhe, determined, if the recep- 


tion ſhe met with was agreeable to her, and if. their behayiour 


was inevery reſpect commendable, to lend them all the aſſiſtance 


in her power during her life—to leave all ſhe had between them 
at her death. : . 5 
Such were the intentions of Mrs, Williams, who had certainly 


the greateſt reaſon in the world to imagine that ſhe ſhould be well 


received by Harriot and Sophy: but her expectations, with te- 
ard to her reception, were croſſed, and the intentions with which 
he came to town fruſtrated—by the lottery ; yes, it was entirely, 
- from the new idea which the lottery had infuſed into their minds, 


that they behaved to their aunt in ſuch a manner as to make her 


very much diſſatisfied with her journey to London on their ac- 

count. 3 . ; 
Harriot and Sophy, having puniſhed themſelves not a little by 

ſtaying away from the Hall, ſeized the paper of the evening with 


' themſelves in the fortunate liſts, they broke out into ſo many 
peeviſh expreſſions, (expteſſions which ſeemed to proceed from 
the fullneſs of their envious hearts,) that Mrs. Williams could 
not help aſking them what they had met with in their paper to 


force ſuch fretful exclamations from them? The explanatory 


anſwers which ſhe received to her previous queſtion, extorted a 


. ſerious lecture from her on lotteries; in which ſhe, with much 


d ſenſe, pointed out the bad tendency of them in general, and 


concluded her ſtrictures with telling her nieces that ſhe hoped 
they had not ventured upon a whole ticket in the preſent lottery. - 


Harriot and Sophy, having, before this lecture, looked upon 
Mrs. Williams as an impertinent intruder, (little imagining, as 
there had been for ſeveral years a coolneſs bgtween her and their 


mother, that ſhe came to town with the maſh benevolent feelings 


in their favour,) were particularly provoked at the admonitions 
contained in it; conhdering them as ſo many reflections upon 
their underſtandings. Both of them felt themſelves hurt by 

their aunt's monitory ſpeeches; but Harriot, being the livelieſt 

of the two, made the firſt reply. ** A whole ticket, Madam 

W hat is one ticket! We have purchaſed five; and we ſhall have 
very bad luck indeed, if ſome of them are not drawn prizes.” 


Mrs. Williams knowing that their fortunes were but ſwall, pi- 


tied her nieces, while ſhe blamed them for laying out ſo much of 
their money in a way which ſhe never approved : and as ſhe had 
really a regard for their intereit, as well as their happineſs, ſhe en- 
deavoured to prevail on them to fell their tickets, and with a 
103 fn double 


great avidity, in order to gratify their curioſity. Not finding 


| at 
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double earneſtneſs when ſhe found them rifing very faſt in conſe- . 
quence of the richneſs of the wheel. N 
Theſe efforts, however well meant, were by no means ſuffici- 
ent to bring her nieces over to her mode of thinking: they e- 
claimed, with additional vehemence, againſt the fale of their 
tickets, and for the very reaſon which prompted their aunt to it, 
becauſe the twenty thouſands were ſtill undrawn. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, therefore, finding ic impoſſible to make them act agreeably 
to her wiſhes, left them to act agreeably to their own inclina- 
tions. „ _n 
_ Harriot and Sophy, having complimented their aunt on the 
day of her arrival by ſtaying from the Hall, were determined not 
to make another ſacrifice of the ſame nature to her. In conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, they ſallied forth in high ſpirits to 
King-ſtreet, and got time enough to ſeat themſelves in a 
commodious manner. They fallied forth in high ſpirits, but 
they returned home diſappointed. | 
As they were fitting with their eyes ri-etted upon the wheels, 
and liftening with the .moſt ardent attention (if I may couple 
theſe two words together) to the boys who had. during their em- 
ployment, the diſtribution of happineſs and miſery in their hands, 
one of their numbers was drawn a blank. The articulation of 
it inſtantly threw a gloom over their faces: however, they ſoon 
revived, as they had four tickets remaining, and again put them- 
ſelves into attitudes of attention. In about half an hour after 
their firſt ſhock, another of their tickets was drawn a blank. 
This blow was heavier than the former one, as their hopes be- 
gan to weaken,—How ſhall I proceed !—In a ſhort time after- 
wards, the three remaining numbers were pronounced with the 
chilling monoſyllable with which the two fick were diſagreeably 
diſtinguiſhed, and all the towering hopes of the two ſiſters were 
_ deſtroyed, —They did not abſolutely faint ; pride kept them from 
falling into fits, but they looked like a pair of ghoſts, and imme- 
diately quitted their ſeats. | 


The moment they came home, they gave a vent to their grief; 
and in the ficſt volley of their exccrations againſt poor fortune, 
reproached each other for their folly, though they were doubtleſs 
equally cenſurable for riſquing ſo much of their capital, without 
multiplying their chances by aſſociations among their friends. 
The violent altercation which their bitter diſappointment pro- 
duced between them, ſoon brought Mrs, Williams down from 
her chamber to know what had happened to occaſion ſuch beha- 
viour, FI | 
Mrs. Williams was not at all ſurprized when ſhe heard that 
the tickets of her nieces had been drawn blanks ; but ſhe thought 
ſhe had now a very fair opportunity to give them 1 lecture 
5 | milar 
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- fimilar to that which ſhe had before delivered to thein.—This 
lecture had all the effect the could wiſh upon one of her nieces, 


dut it had not the defired impreſſion upon the other. Sophy, be- 
ing a very ſenſible girl, notwithſtanding her lottery paſſion, was 


ſo'thorovghly convinced of her precipitation by her aunt's ſolid 


diſcourſe, that ſhe won her heart; and by putting herſelf en- 


tirely under her direion, found herſelf the wiſer, the happier, 


and, in the end, the richer, —By marrying a man with a large for- 


tune, and of confiderable merit, ſhe enjoyed more felieity than 
had ever yet fallen to her ſhare ; while Harriot, on the other 
hand, by reſenting her-aunt's ſecond addreſs to her in (what ſhe 
called) the magifterial ſtyle, and withdrawing herſelf beth from 


her and her fiſter, fell into an artful ſnare which was laid for her 
virtue. A looſe young fellow, availing himſelf of the loſs ſhe 
had ſuſtained, and her high reliſh for the pleaſures of high life, 
drew her in to be connected with him upon the eaſieſt terms. 


* D 9 a. ll. — 


The apparent Intentions of Divine WrsDow in the Conflitution | 
15 of the World, and of Human Nature. 


TO convinced chat all things are formed and conducted by 


infinite power and wiſdom, to the worthieſt ends, is the 


beſt foundation of religion in the minds of men. This convic- 


tion muſt ariſe from an attention to the works and providence of 
Infinite power, knowledge, and goodneſs, may be confidered as 


comprehending all the perfections of God, ſo far as we are able 
to conceive of his nature. His wiſdom, then, is not to be defin- 
ed as a diſtinct attribute; but as conſiſting in the application of 


his infallible knowledge, and almighty power, in obtaining the 


-purpoſes of his goodneſs : It implies his deſign in all his opera- 


tions, and his employing the fittteſt means, in order to the beſt 


12 . | 


As to the ſupreme and ultimate end, which the all-wiſe Crea» 


tor and Ruler hath in view, in the infinite and eternal fcheme of 


his creation and providence ; it is moſt rational in itſelf, moſt. 


honourable to God, and moſt agreeable to the natural ſenſe of 


of every good mind, to believe that this end can be no other than 


the greateſt good or happineſs of the univerſe in general, But 


this being ſo immeaſurable an object of our view, infinitely ex- 


ceeding our utmoſt ſtretch of capacity to conceive of in an ade- 
quate manner, we are but very incompetent judges what things, 


or what order and conſtitution of things, may be moſt coadu- 
cive or requiſite to that end. RE i 3 

In the works of any human agent, the greater the deſign, and 
the deeper the ſkill of the operator, the more difficult it * 
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for us to judge aright of the ſeveral parts or means, or to com- 
prehend the whole, tho” the whole be laid before us; and we 
are often ready to imagine an error in thoſe very parts, where, if 
we underſtood the whole, the greateſt excellence of deſign would 
appear ; How much more in the operations of an infinite mind, 
whoſe thoughts and ways are above thoſe of men, as the Heaven 
is above the earth? How much more incapable muſt we neceſlarl- 
ly be, of eſtimating the fitneſs of things and events? How muck 
more liable to judge erronecuſly, where all that we ſee, of can 
diſcern, is ſo minute a part of an infinite. whole !—— That there 
are numberleſs ſyſtems of rational Beings ſuperior. to, or different 
from, the ſyſtem of mankind, is what philoſophy and . revelation 
concur in inducing us to believe; the ane by the diſcoveries 
made of the material, the other by the intelligences given us of 
the intellectual creation. What connexion the order and con- 
ſtitution of things on earth have with thoſe other ſyſtems, we 
we cannot comprehend ; but neither philoſophy nor revelation 
leads us to imagine, that the human race is adetached and inde- 
pendent part of the creation, having no relation to other rational 
| beings. . „ . 5 
This may ſuffice to convince us, how unable we are to judge 
_ adequately of the divine works; and to ſhew us, whence it comes 
to paſs, that many things in the creation and order of Divine Pro- 
vidence, appear, as they neceſſarily muſt, to our narrow minds, 
imperfet, inconvenient, or evil; becauſe we cannot poſiibly 
know the connexions and dependencies ſubſiſting between one 
part and another throughout the univerſe. Many partial evils 
may be ſeen and felt, which we may, and ought to reſolve, by a 
rational faith, into the unſearchable Wiſdom of God; either as 
being conducive, tho? we cannot diſcern how, to the uniyerſal 
good; or as neceſſarily reſulting from thoſe fixed laws and con- 
ſtitutions, which are requiſite to that end. 5 
And indeed, if it were not ſo, if nothing appeared unaccount- 
able in the creation, where would be the exerciſe of our faith? 
Where the virtue and excellence of that truſt in the wiſdom and 
* goodneſs of God, which the Holy Scriptures juftly repreſent as 
the nobleft principle of action in the human mind ?—-— The 
excellency of this faith conſiſteth, not indeed in believing con- 
trary to, or without evidence, but in being fully perſuaded by 
thoſe evidences which appear in nature, that all things are directed 
and governed by the perfect wiſdom and goodneſs of à ſovereign 
mind, and in adhering to, and acting upon this perſuaſion, not- 
withftanding the many difficult appearances, and ſeeming imper- 
feQions in the formation of things, and the conduct of Provi- 
dence ; notwithſtanding all the partial diſorders and eviis, which, 
dy divine permiſſion, take place in the world. 2 
Tha 
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That it is reaſonable for us to act on this principle; with reſ- 
pect to the councils and ways of God, is evident beyond contra- 
diction, from that general ſtate of ſociety, in which we think it 
right to behave in the like manner, with reſpect to the deſigns and 
actions of men. For, if the welfare of a nation be ſo great an 


object of view, that few perſons are competent judges of the 


means moſt conducive to that end ; and if, on this account, it is 


. reaſonable in ſubjects to ſubmit to, and confide in, the direction 


of their governors, upon a general preſumption, and without any 


infallible proofs of their wiſdom and integrity, and though the 
fitneſs of their meaſures is not always apparent; if it is reaſona- 
ble to put ſo much confidence in human governors, of whoſe ca- 
pacity and good intentions we have had little or no experience 
how much more reaſonable is it to have faith and confidence in 


Gor, when we have ſo various evidence, and conſtant experience, 


of the wiſdom of his works, and the goodneſs of his intentions; 
when, at the ſame time, we are ſo unable either to comprehend 


that infinite object, the univerſal good, which is the ſupreme end 


of all his defigns, or to determine what means are moſt conducive 
to it; when, notwithſtanding the unfathomable depth of his 


counſels, and the immenſe extent of his deſigns ; notwithſtand- 
ing the littleneſs of that portion of his works and ways which is 
ſubject to our inſpection, and the narrowneſs of the human mind, 
and incapacity to judge adequately of that little part; yet there 


occur to our obſervation more, clearer, and ſtronger evidences of 


the wiſdom of God in his viſible works ; and with reſpe& to 


| mankind, as employing fit means to anſwer good ends, than the 
ſubjects of any human government have, or can have, of the wiſ- 


dom of the ableſt and beſt of Governors; or than any particular 
perſon hath, or can have, of the wiſdom of any other perſon or 
agent whatſoever. „„ 

In proof of this, we may conſider the inferior, intermediate, and 
ſubordinate ends, which the wiſdom of God appears to have in 
view, in the formation of this world, and the order and proceſs 
of things in it. Our knowledge of the reQitude and goodneſs 
of theſe ends, which are manifeſtly intended and anſwered, at 
preſent, by the order of things in this world, is the foundation 
on which we muft build our judgement and belief of the ſu- 


preme intention of the Almighty in all his operations and ap- 
| Pointments, [To be continued]! 


4s ODE, by an Under-Graduate of Lineela College, Onſand, 
| en « broken China Cup. 


W HENE'ER the cruel hand of death 
Untimely ſtops a fav'rice's breath, 


Muſes 
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Mafes in plaintive numbers tel! 3 
How lov'd he liv'd—how mourn d he fell - 
Catullus 'wail'd his ſparrow's fate, OE LOR 
And Gray immo taliz'd his cat. 5 
| Thrice tuneful Bards! could I but eſo clever, | 
My quart, my honeſt quart, ſhouſd li for Ever. 8 
few weak belts e er ye 
T' avert the death-devoted hour! 
Nor can a ſhape or beauty fave © * n 
From the ſure conqueſt of the grave. 
In vain the butler's choiceſt ere 
The maſter's wiſh, the burſer's'ptay'r?- 
For when life's Jengthen'd to its longeſt pes, 
China itſelf muſt fall, as well as man. 
Can I forget how oft A 
Has footh'd my care, and wann d my heart ? * 
When barley lent its balmy aid, > Rat 
And all its liquid charms difplay'd-! 
When orange and-the nut-brown toaſt - 
Swam mantling round the ſpicey coaſt ! . |. 7900 
The pleafing depth I view'd with jparklingeyer a 
' Norenvy'd Jore the nectar of the ſkies. FL 
The fide-board on that fatal day, 
When you in glitt'ring ruins lay, 
Mourn'd at thy loſs, —[n guggling-tone | 
Decanters poured out their moan— 
A dimreſs hung on ev'ry glaſs— 
Ie“ wonder'd what the matter was. 
Cor ks ſelf- contracted freed the frantic — 
And ſympathizing tankards dropt a tear. 
Where are the flow'ry wreaths that bound „ 
In roſy rings thy chaplets round? 2 : 
The azure ftars, whoſe glittring r rays Se oaddbba 
Promis d a happier length of days! 
The trees that on thy border grew, 
And blofſom'd with eternal blue! 05 
Trees, ſtars and flow'rs are ſcatter'd on the far 1 
ER And all thy brittle beauties are no more. 
Hadſt thou deen form'd of coarſer earth, 
Had Nottingham but giv'n thee birth * wi 
Or had thy variegated fide 
Of Stafford's fable hue been dy'd, 
Thy ftately fabric had been found, 
Tho tables tumbl'd on the ground. 
The fineſt mould the ſooneſt will decay : ' 
Hear this, ye Fair, for you yourſelves afe Clay?! r 
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E55 0.402. 15.4. 
Gi MATRIMONIAL STATE. 
.$TK ' 
= Ja an old man, and haye had the misfortune of loſing one 

I of the moſt amiableof women, with whom I lived many years 


in a ſtatt of felicity totally onintelligible ta the buſbands of the 
haut ger. It is the contempt into which matrimony is lately 
allen, that has induced me to take up wy pen, among many 
_ others, to endeavour at finding out the true ſource of theſe do- 
meſtic ills. Upon the, whole, I will venture to pronounce; that 
the want of virtue in the women proceeds principally (if not en- 
tirely) from the want of tenderneſe in the men» A marriage js 
concluded between two perſons who love each other, (for of 


thoſe legal proſtitutions, called convenient or mercenary matches) 


_ we will not talk) they ſet out in life well pleaſed 3 the young 


wife finds paſſions to whoſe very exiſtence ſhe was a firanger ; 
and in thoſe paſſions, ſo wiſely. implanted, finds happineſs going 
hand in hand with virtue. Maoſt likely an heir is the firſt fruits 
of their dent z and ſhe adds the tenderneſs of a mother 


| to the redoubled fondneſs of a wife z but, to her aſtoniſhment, 


e Ends an alteration in the conduct of her huſband; for which 


Pe enn neither account, and of which ſhe muſt not complain. 
The laws of faſhion preſcribe, that, though married, ſhe muſt 
live, like Dian, betwixt cold ſheets, and that ſhe muſt ſtrictly 
perform her part of the covenant, whilſt her huſband is breaking 


matrimony was ordained for thoſe who have not the gift of con- 
Unence.; truly, as matters go now with the poor women, it is a 
ſtate fit only for thoſe who have the gift of continence. 
Say, ye men of pleaſure, ye purſuers of variety, what is it you 
2 Is your cnjayment leſſened, by confidering that you take 
V your arms the mother of .thaſe children on whom you doat ? 
Is the boſom leſs ſoft, becauſe, it contains a heart attached to your 
2 anxiqus for your welfare, and watchful for your intereſt ? 
e the tender, warm careſſes of a modeſt, chaſte affection, leſs 


. 


endearing than the feigned tranſports of an artful, venal wanton ? 
who perhaps waits with impatience for your abſence, to 
en your own footman what your folly has laviſhed on her? 


of 
_.. 
Or is it, in ſhort, that, contrary to the opinion of Plato, and all 
the. ſages of aotiquity, virtue in your eyes wears fo for bidding an 


aſpeR, that beauty itſelf grows diſguſtfu}, when preſented to, you 


by her hand ? Reflect ane moment on the conſequences natu- 
rally ariſing from your conduct. The neglected wife, alive to 


ſenſations implanted by nature, ſanRificd by laws both divine 
Vol. IV. 103. 3 R and 


his in every article. I think the marriage ceremony tells us, that 
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and human, and regulated by virtue, finds herfelf reduced to 
content herſelf with civility, and at beſt the cold regards of 
friendſhip, from the man whofirft tuught her to know ſhe had a 
feeling heart, and for whom ſhe fill retains a lively fondnefs 3 
but this, 'when meeting with nothing but flights, will dwindle 
by degrees into indifference, and ſhe contents herſelf with the 
bare diſeharge of her duty. Perhaps, in the number of*thoſe 
who frequent your houſe, and call themſelves your friends,” fome 
one may be found who will think that neglected form mp 
notice, and ſeek do avail bimfelf of yout = ft. 
I know the men are all ready to cry out, that, be 2 woman's 
rafriage' dut properly reſerved, and the moſt hardened libertine 
will never dare attempt the infringement of N er 
Have you then forgot, that, be your wife ever ſo reſerved, ever ia 
pradent, theſe, the companions of your gayer hours, are. ever 
on the watch to find out your ſentiments ? they ſee you behave, 
in her preſence, withour that decency, that decorum, that ever 
waits on wedded love; and hear you, in her abſence, declars 
your notions of the ſex, declare that Venis herſelf would pall 
on a ſecond enjoyment. Fired with the diſcovery, they redouble 
their attention'z they ſee neglect on your fide, anxiety (perbaps 
pique) on her's; they watch their opportunity to ſhew her the 
moſt reſpectful preference, till, by a thouſand delicate attentions, 
they revive the memory of what firſt made her happy, ull [he 
inſenſibly beſtows thoſe affections on a lover, which her buſband. 
no longer cares for, and finds, too late (unhappy and miſtaken 
woman I) that the ſatisfaction ſhe ſought in vain from à virtu- 
ous connection, can never be found in a criminal one, and*ſhe 
falls a prey to public infamy, of ſecret remorſe, condemned by 
an unjuſt world to ſuffer alone the puniſhment in which the un- 
kind huſband and wicked ſeducet ought to bear ſo great a hrt. 
+ Be warned then in time, you who, though you love not your 
wives, ſtand violently up for your Honour, and acknowledge the 
unrenaſonablenefs of expecting from thoſe weaker minds efforts of 
which-your ſum one are incapable, 
And you, my fair cbuntrywomen, in chufing huſbands, if you 
wiſh for happineſs, avoid. the ſons of faſhion, 
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ſara in corpore ſano, which is no other than a well - regulated mi 
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' Theſe cautions, well obſerved, I hope. you will find as much 
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+ on, nm FuRH⁰ο from BIGOTRY i a Pore. © 
HE Pbße has ately given a ſtriking example of toleration 
©... with regard to religion. As he was going alone, according 
to his ufull Thftow,. to St. Peter's church to pray, be perceived a 
ob man N With great attention an altat- piece. The 
Holy Father Ropt, hxcd bis eyes on him without interrupting 
him, 2nd took. delight in viewing the young. man's. work, of 
Which he conceiyed zu advantageous idea, in proportion as the 
work advanced. The Sovereign Pontiff, by approaching ſtill 
nearer, divefted, the attention of the n had not 
ten much of the u orld; he thought that an Heretic found in a 
choreh at Rome, ran the riſk of being at leaſt puniſhed, as 3 
| Ch iſtian catched io.a Moſque is. at Conſtantinople, Struck 
with dread at the idea, he fainted. away at the Pope's feet, who 
immediately called for affiftance ; ſome perſons came in all haſte, 
and brought the young ſtranger to himſelf. My friend (ſaid the 
Holy F ather to biw) 1 am charmed to ſee you. poſleſs. ſuch diſpo- 
ficions for” drawing; you do well to copy good pieces; your 
drawing is very bold and correct; I'II get you received among 
the pbpils that are taught here at my expence.“ Ab, Holy Fa- 
ther (reptied the young man in a faultering tone} I am a Pro- 
teſtang, “A Proteſtant (anſwered his Holineſs) I would rather 
= were a Catholic, ; but there are great painters among the 
Proteſtahts 3 religion has nothing to do with painting; I ſhall 
take care to procure you all the neceſſary help, in order to render 
you perfect in your art,” The Pope has kept bis word, without 
requiring the young artiſt to change bis religion; he bas even 
ordered that ng ſteps be taken to incline him ta change. 


ANECDOTE f EDWARD we FirsT. 
IN the a4th year of Edward the Firſt, A. D. 1296, the Clergy 
-*, openly refuſed to join with the Laity in granting the ſubſidies 
for. carsying on the war againſt France ; and Robert de Win- 
chelſey, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, pretended that they were 
under ſuperior obligation to their holy father the Pope, as their 
ſpiritual Lord, and could not grant the ſubſidy demanded with- 
out a Jicence from him, intimating at the ſame time that the 
King was as fearful of incurring the ſentence of excommunica- 
| 38 3 tion 
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tian as they could be. This apſwer of. the Hp ry 
King to thunder out an excommunication them * he 
8 put the Archbiſhop, and the — 35 ba body of the 
ngliſh Clergy, out of his protection and defence, and ordered 
— all their lands and poſſe ſſions th the whole realm 
ſhould de ſeized to his uſe.— This edict had the conſent of the 
Earls, Barons, and others, who conflituted- this Parliament ; 
which continued to fit, though all the Biſhops were excluded, — 


go juſt a puniſhment, if it did not awaken them 17 0 yet 
reduce Lan to duty and obedience. * 


# 0 
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"As Ione of he Differmer 6 enters the Hoot of Comment 
formerly, and in the preſent Times. 3 


T HE compilers of the Parliamentary Hiſtory of England ob- 

ſerve, that ſo tenacious were the Commons of the Nobility 
influencing elections, that, in 1647, it was made a matter of im- 
peachment againſt the Duke of Richmond, for his writing a let» 
ter to an 1 to dire bis choice of a. Ss Kh = 


—ſ— — — 


An ANECDOTE of th fot Duts i DEVONSHIRE. 


T HE Duke havin inſulted within the verge of the pa” 
lace by Colonel p be forgave him, upon the Co- 
lonel's promiſing him never again to appear at Court: but the. 
ologel claiming ſome merit in the Duke of Mosmouth's de- 
eat, forfeited his promiſe z and he was met with a look of aſſu - 
rance, if not of ifolence, in the King' s preſence chamber, by 
the Earl of Devonſhire, The place, however, was no ſanQuary | 
to the Colonel againſt the reſentment of the Ear}, who led him 
by the noſe out of the room, and chaſtiſed him with bis cane. 
T his incautious #&t of paſßon proved a fource of ion to 
the Earl, and furniſhed ke with a handle which his public 
conduit had W vi A profecution was fet on foot againſt 
his Lordſhip, and a fine of 30, ooo l. impoſed upon him in the 
court of King's Bench ; and "though UP. cer, he was committed 
to that — 4 His Lordſhip's patience was unequal to injuſtice, 
indignity, and impriſonment, all at the fame time: he eſcaped 
out of priſon, and vent to Chatſworth, where he lived with the 
ſame freedom as formerly; but the Court was inexorable, and 
the fine muſt be paid: in ſhort, a prerept was directed to the 
| — of Derbyſhire to raiſe the —— and to bring 
the Earl 8 to London, Phe Eul defended bimſc]f 
irom 
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from thiz-attack wpon bis freedom by a method. as uncemmon as ' 


it was ſpirited : he invited the Sheriff to his houſe, and there 
kept him under an honourable confinement, (concened, 


2 
before between. WP till he made up matters with the — 


_— by giving his perſonal bond, which was afterwards deli- 


ered up by — who found it amongſt King James's 


papers forthe paymont of the 50,000 
— —— ha — ER — . 
4 WISE SAYINGY « BISHOP. 


A Biſhop in King Charles the Second's reign, eminent for 
piety and, good works, often made uſe of the following ſay- 
ing: Serve God, and be chearful—Tbe due obſervance of which, 


he ſaid, would _ 2 ma * 1 * and from 


deſpair. | : 


ä 


— 7 


17 HAPPY W4ak- 


d roofs on ſhining columns riſe, 
3s walls enchant the gazer's eyes; 
Whole table flows with hoſpitable chear, 

| nd all the various bounty of the year; 

hoſe vallies fmile, whoſe NT breathe the ſpring, 

Whoſe carved mountains bleat, and foreſts ſing; 

' For whom the cooling ſhade in ſummer twines, 

While his full cellars give their generous wines; 
From whoſe wide fields unbounded autumn pours 
A golden tide, ihto his ſwelling ſtores ; 

. - Whoſe winter laughs ; for hom the liberal gales 

eich the big ſheer, and toiling commerce fails ; 

| Whom yielding crouds attend, and pleaſure ſerves, 

W bile youth, and bealch, and vigour ſtring his nerve. 

Even not all theſe, in one rich lot combin'd, 

\.-:\ 6 Poe the happy man without the mind, 
| Where judgement fits c:ear-fighted, and ſurveys 
Phe chain of reaſon with unercing gaze ; 

Where fancy lives, and to the brightCaing eyes 
Bis fairer ſcenes, and bolder figures riſe , 
| Where ſocial love exerts her ſoft command, 
And plays the paſhons with a tender hand; 
MWbesee every vistue flows, in rival ſtriſe, 
And all the moral barmony of life, 


J* not the happy man, to whom is git ven 
plenteous fortune by indulgent Heaven; 


 Frfwer, 
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Hafwer, by W. r J. e. 
Deamber 25. 
F. the To invention, it hath — Arg == 
Of moſt deſtructive fatal conſequence : 5 
Art's maſter-piece, to imitate Henv wo th ler, NEE 


As ſwift as light'ning, to enereaſt our wonder: 
But now to tell this champion after all, 


Tu that 9 GUNPOWDER 1 


Foun by 10 N te W. Sieur; * aer. 


__ November 25: 
* I's 1 a | | 
; A 185 zen the queſtion - 
wx | 3 | x—1=9. PE 
= 4 [xy T9. 


Whence by proper ſubſtitutions, . we have 1416745 
7 9, dividing each fide by y-+9, wb Con- 


ntly y==g—1==8, and a = 7. So that it appears 
te propoſer was 17 years old laſt Auguſt. : 


„ We have received the like anſwer from w. sim, junr, 


—_— — — 
— 


9 


— 
———— — — 


Ser, by the vg to W. Wood's Rueſion, — Of. 7. 


EEING the angle of the plane's elevation is 30 deg. It is evi- 
dent that the length of the plane, and tower's. height, are in 
the ratio of 210 1: Therefore, if x* be put=the height of the 


tower, ax“ will be * length of the plane; and by the laws of 
OY bodies, © the time of the perpendicular deſcent, 
4 


anc 
| 2 


” =the deſcent on 'the inclined plane: . Whenee, per 
XX bes 


queſtion, =. Whence x is found==12, and 8 ; 


feet the required height of the tower. 


*,* We * received the ike anſwer from w. fon of 
Carhampion. 


Afr wer » 
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. 
* 7 . 'Y 2 171 * 


bu. N. 25 b W. Lirfon's Enigma, inſerted April + 


W dit; 


UR tyrant, Sir, to me 
No other chan the GOUT to Fo, e 
5 A ee Nl 


2 by a Ban 10 5 — Due, * 
Da 1% '-* Derembey 23. 


c ales e Kt IDE. AB be the breadth of 
the linney, BC the height of 
— — the back wall, and AD the "he - 
2-0 front. Draw 2 1 parallel 
D to AB, then in the triangle DEC 
is given DE and EC to fad the 
length of the timbers DC, N 
— may be ſound (by Euclid, 47, 1 
e be 32 feet nearly, 


E e. l 2 


2 We have Bs 1 from W. Steart, 
J Wooleott, W. 1 and * Handford, 


* — —__—_— . 


885 Se 1 * "T's ä 


4 QUESTION, by W. | Steart 7 Plymouth. 


Fo a given point C, upon 2 right line AB to draw two 

lines CA Sd CB, which ſhall conſtitute a triangle of fuck 
given magnitude as will be a mean proportion between the in- 
ſcribed and circumſcribed circles ? 


4 QU EST-ION, h W. H. of 8 


| BEING at ſea, I obſerved the ſun when he did not ſet, and 
ſound his leaſt meridian altitude to be 4 deg. 20 min. on the 
north fide af the zenith, and his greateſt meridian altitude was 
52 deg. 38 min. on the ſouth ſide, Required, the . of che 
place of obſervation? 


: I $7 * G9 


— — — — — — 
_ K — — 6 — un... 


4 QUESTION, by w. N. 


FROM 2 hemiſphere, whoſe diameter is unknown, there 1s cut 

® a ſegement, wherein the diameter of the baſe is to the verſed 

fine as 2 to 4 z and if the diameter of the baſe be ſquared and 
— Ong added 


* 


$40 


— — — 
* — — 


— — 
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added. to the ſquare of the height their 


cir ſum ir=zto 425, Re- 


quifed, the convex ſuperficies of the remaining part ? 


— 


— 2 — — ͤ — 


A Place of ſtate, where Kings do dell, 


A priſonet's place when not in gell; 


A town in the iſle of Wight, lies very low; 
The contrary of few you may very well know : 


A market town in Devonſhire 


A good month for brewing of beer you may gueſs | 
A vowel in friendſhip is plainly . | 2 5 
A word by the Quakers very often ſpoken; 
What due to our ſuperiors you may add then. = 
Theſe initials join'd, will plainly appear 8 


4 © 2 


O What am I, that have the power, 

Too raiſe the drooping head of woe, 
Without one real bliſs in ſtore, . 
Without one blefing to beſtow ? 

In every rank of man I'm found, 

The ſpring of ev*ry fond purſuit 5. 
I lead them thro' each toilſome round, 

But vaniſh when they reap the fruit. 
I ſcale the wall, I mount the breach, 
Triumphant 'midft the din of war 3 

1 tempt the Sailor from the beach, 

And lead him like his polar ſtar. 

I cut the cards, and ſhake the dice, oy 
Witn White's and Almac's-cager ſones z 
I raiſe the lottery tickets price, wa 

And undet write at Jonathan's ITY up 
I give the lover taſte of joys A 
be cruel fait one ſtill denies; 


„2 oat „„ = 


Forgot, the coldneſs of ber voicey 


He ſtill will read me in her eyes; 


A noted cheat I'm itil] believ'd, 


o 


Aud no fair promiſe thrown away; 
With open arms again receiv'd 
By thoſe I bubbl'd yeſterday; 
And could there but a wtetch be found 
| Sorith as not to feel my power, 
He'd curſe his life's infipid round; 
And loath the bliſs of ev'ry hour, 
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O GOOD HUMOUR axp SOCIAL MIRTH. 
WET HEN the verdure of ſpring, the luxuriance of 
2 ſummer, and the pride of autumn, bloom and flou- 
BY W Yy riſh no longer, to chear our ſpirits amid the gloom 
ob © it which winter caſts around, we muſt have recourſe 
to thoſe ingenious authors, whoſe glowing ima- 
ginations have caught the fading Jandfcape of the year, and pre- 
ſerved it in all the beauties of poetic deſcription, Here we may 
enjoy either a perpetual ſpring, or an unfading ſummer ; and, 
from the noiſe and hurry of the town, retire to country life and 
rural ſimplicity. When this employment ceaſes to delight, then 
we may conſult the ſacred records of antiquity ; and, in order to 
paſs our lives in an agreeable and uſeful manner, enquire how 
thoſe men, who have acquired renown, paſſed their's: this will 
give fortitude to our minds, and reſolution to our virtue; for we 
ſhall ſeldom find any man conſpicuouſly great, whoſe lite was 
not marked by extraordinary difficulties ; at leaſt, whoſe tabla- 
ture was nat diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar ſtrokes. Theſe cir- 
cumftances are what call to action thoſe excellencies of charac- 
ter which ennoble and perpetuate names. | | 

But this is a' fort of amuſement that will not always pleaſe : 
the gloom of a winter's day may fo diſpoſe the mind, and make 
it ſo indolent, that it ſhall be diſſatisfied when it contemplates ſu- 
perior excellence, becauſe it thinks itſelf unable to equal or excel 
it, But allowing both of theſe ſources of amuſement to fail, 
there is another of ſacial mirth and friendſhip, to which we are 
greatly indebted during thoſe months, when no other induce- 
ment would be ſufficient to draw us from home, if it were not to 
be happy in the houſe of a friend: here one common co mplaint 
of an intemperate ſeaſon gives a keener reliſh to thoſe en Joyments 
which mitigate the ſeverity, and make ample amends for all the 
inconveniencies of it. I have often ſeen a general complaint of 
this nature to be the very means of as general a propoſal for 
amuſements; which, having innocence and micth on their fide, 

Vor. IV. 104. 5 38 dave 


warmeſt influence through every 


of the dead, or 
ing. —If imagination muſt not ſubdue reaſon, might not reaſon 


to paſs by as wks. blank of human exiſtence —Mirth diffuſes 
its pleaſing 
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have inſenſibly given a ſtronger rivet to all the ſocial virtues : fo 
that when I feel 1 — in the fevereſt winter, I have 
ſome conſolation to think, that, perhaps, in thoſe aſſociations of 
mankind which this may cauſe, the mutual reſentments of friends 
ſhall ſubſide, and benevolence and ſocial virtue diffuſe their 
heart, 

There is an urbanity, which, when it takes place, diſlipates 
every gloom, relaxes all reſtraint, and gives us to enjoy ſocial 
mirth without interruption, and domeſtic happineſs without re- 
ſerve. And though I am ready to grant, that humen life is 
worthy the moſt ſerious attention and improvement, I cannot be 
brought to allow that no recreation are lawful, and thut inno- 
cent trifling might not ſometimes be allowed. For my own part, 
I ſee not why the ſeverity of reaſon ſhould never 3 the ſmile. 
of wit, and the laugh of jocularity ; nor why wiſdom ſhould al- 
ways conſiſt in a contrated brow, as if poring over the records 
the ſevereſt ſentence upon the live 


regulate imagination ? Suppoſe every opportunity be taken of ex- 
ercifing the moſt benevolent virtues of the human mind, we ſhall 
find many vacancies lie heavy upon our hands, which were ſurely 
much better filled up by the agreeable ſallies of wit, than ſuffered 


ſenſations throughout qur whole frame, and not only 
promotes a © chearful and happy flow of animal ſpirits, but better 
diſpoſes the mind to all the amiable offices of friendſhip and be- 
nevolenee. Take away but theſe ſcemingly inferior ſupports of 
human happintis, good- nature, and a diſpoſition to pleaſe, and you 


will find ſome of the nobler virtues greatly weakened thereby. 


That amiable levity (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) in ſome 
charms us with its eaſe, inſpires every other. perſon with a pleaſ- 


ing ebearſulne ſo, add introduces a freedom which is the very ſpi- 


rit of ſocial felicity.— The man who makes me laugh, while vir- 
tue and innocence do not bluſh, has laid the ſureſt foundation of 


my regards—he has in ſome fort made himſelf neceſſary to-my 
* 


As human life conſiſts of a thouſand opportunities perpetually 


occurring to give a lively turn ta imagination, and engage its ac- 


dive powers on the ſide of mirth and friendſhip, the decent man- 
ver of improving theſe by innocent wit, and amuſing jocularity, 

contains nothing that the ſevereſt cenſus Can juſtly reprove, or the 

TE candemn.. 


| NON i come met Gates 
G Carte 40 y ofte ean avoid being ſenſible, that there is a certain 
kind of behaviour, which” is proper to every particalar rela- 
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tion and condition of life; and that it is highly commendable to 
ſupport, with due decorum, the reſpeRive characters we are ap- 
pointed to ſuſtain. When any perſon remarkably departs from 
the decency and dignity which bis profeſſion is ſuppoſed to re- 
quire, we always find that his conduct is taken notice of, and ſe- 
_ verely cor demned, even by the loweſt and moſt profligate part of 
mankind ; who would cenſure and deteſt an act of levity in a 
Clergyman, which in themſelves and their companions they 
might admire and applaud. It would, indeed, be a cantemptible 
pedantry, and a ridiculous affectation, to aſſume, on all occafions, 
a formality of countenance and manner that endeavours inſtantly 

to proclaim, ** I am a profound Divine, I am a learned Phyfician, 


4% F am a ſkilful Lawyer!” It is, perhaps, ſtill more abſurd to 


ſhew, by the peculiar phraſeology of our diſcourſe, the nature of 
our employment. Nevertheleſs, we ſhould not ſo far throw off 
the appearance of the ſtation we occupy, as to cauſe it to be ima- 
gined that we have quite forgot it. We ſhould remember, that 
there is a propriety exactly ſuited to each fituation, and to which 
we ſhould always adhere, It would be unbecoming a Judge, at 
any time, and in the moſt private companies, to put on the dreſs, 
and uſe the language of a beau. We might purſue this point in 
a variety of inſtances; but the decorum neceflary to different 
| ages, ſexes, circumſtances, and profeffions, has often been conſi- 
deted, and the defects in it often expoled. 5 
It has not, perhaps, been equally attended to, that many are 
apt to fail in the addreſs and decency requiſite to be obſerved in 
the paſſing from one relation or condition of life to another. 
Numbers of mankind are cantinually changing their ſtations ; 
and the way in which they do it, is a matter that demands parti- 
cular caution and delicacy, The aiteration of behaviour ſhould 
not be abrupt and aukward, but admit, as much as poflible, of a 
gentle tranſition, It is extremely graceful, when a perſon flides 
into an office in ſo gradual a manner, as not to give us a ſudden 
ſhock with the new character he has aſſumed. On the contrary, 
I have ſeen multitudes, who, from a miſtaken notion of filling up 
the importance and dignity of their ſituations, have exhibited as 
abſurd metamorphoſes as any that are ſung by Ovid. Nay, their 
metamorphoſes are not carried on fo well as thoſe of that ingeni- 
ous poet; for, although many of his transformations are very 
ſurprizing, and took place in a little time, yet he has deſcribed 
them with ſuch a happineſs of art, that we behold the change: 
hut, in human life, it is frequently fo ſudden, that we cannot 
know the people we were acquainted with a few days before. 

Two or three inſtances will, perhaps, better explain our mean» 
ing than a more laboured diſcuſſion of the ſubject. | 


38 2 | Ruſticus 
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Refticus was a country farmer, and had lived in all the plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity of that employment, till between the age of 
forty and fifty years. Neither he, nor his wife, had much know- 
ledge of the forms of the faſhionable world, and his children had 
been drought up in the ſame way, Art length a relation, who 


had taken no notice of him, died; and Ruſticus comes into the 


poſſeſſion of an immenſe fortune, Where do you think he firſt 
choſe todiſplay himſelf, and his family ? At Bath, —in a full 
ſeaſon. No one ſurpaſſed him in the ſplendour of his equipage : 
no one exhibited his perſon with more parade at the public rooms. 
His ſons ſhone forth prodigious beaus; his daughters did not re- 
fuſe to be taken out to a minuet, and his wife played as high as 


any lady of faſhion, Certainly it would have been better if 


Ruſticus had not been known at places of general reſort, and had 
not pretended to politeneſs, till he had, by ſuitable methods, gra- 
dually acquired ſome degree of propriety, agreeable to his new 
rank: nor, if he had been wiſe, would he ever have ſet up for 


_ accompliſhments, to which he muſt always continue a ſtranger, 


Hilario, when a ſtudent, and afterwards, while only in Dea- 
con's orders, was lively and entertaining: few excelled him in 


telling a ſtory, or carrying a vein of humour through his diſ- 


courfe ; and all was done without offence to virtue. But ca 
Sunday laſt the Biſhop of —— ordained him a Prieſt ; the next 
day I was aſtoniſhed to ſee that his behaviour had aſſumed the moſt 
formal tincture. He had compoſed the muſcles of his counte- 
nance to the moſt ſolemn order, and had worked the ſame gravity 
into his whole converſation ; ſo that the vivacity of his diſpoſi- 
tion appeared to be utterly loſt. Far from being blameable, he 
would be praiſe-worthy in aſſuming an additional decency, and 
even reſerve of deportment, in conſequence of his ſacred profeſ- 


| han : but ſurely a change ſo ſudden, and fo contrary to the bent 


of his natural temper, could be nothing but the reſult of an ab- 
ſurd affectation. 

Belinda was among the ſprightlieſt of her ſex ; ſhe hone in 
public places, ſat foremoſt at the play, ſparkled at every aſſembly, 
and danced at eyery ball ; ſhe was the life of pleaſurable parties, 
darted her wit around her, and laughed with her companions at 
any thing that was fingular and aukward, At length ber tender 
heart was ſubdued by an 2voring ſwain, and the virgin became a 
bride, How ſurprizing the alteration | Certainly there muſt be 
ſomething extremely wonderful in marriage]! Is this grave ma- 
tron the Belinda, who, two or three days ago, was a gay girl? 
She diſdains all connection with her former aflociates, and treats 
them as ignorant and inſipid creatures, How motherly is her 
dreſs, and her manner ! We love you, Belinda, for laying aſide 
your giddineſs, for having leſs inclinatipn to faſhionable 3 

| or 
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for confining your attention to domeſtic duties and endearments. 
But was it neceffary to throw off all regard to the embelliſhment 
of your perfon ? Was it neceſſary to bid adieu to your vivacity ? 
Believe me, that the retaining ſome external accompliſhments 
will not be pre judicial to the character of a good wife; and that 
the ſame agreeable qualities which firſt engaged, will contribute 
towards the continuance of your hufband's affection, 
Cauſidicus, while only a pleader at the bar, was a converſable 
and eaſy companion, open to his friends, and affable to all man- 
kind, But no ſooner was he advanced to the bench, than he re- 
nounced his former connexions, and did not know his moſt inti- 
mate acquaintance. He was in ſuch haſte to aſſume the dignity 
of the Judge, that he forgot he was a man. 

Fulgentia is a lady that affects a mighty pomp, makes vaſt pre- 
tenſions to elegance, exacts the profoundeſt homage from her ſer- 
vants, and the greateſt ſubmiſſion from her tradeſmen. Nothing 
will pleaſe her but what is the height of the mode ; ſhe reliſhes 
no converſation, unleſs it be that of the quality, and runs an 
eternal round of cards, routs, and diverſions, She was a perſon 
of low education and fortune, that had the goad chance to ſtrike 
the fancy of a wealthy gentleman, who married her; and now 
ſhe ſtrives, by a ſudden parade, to oblige the world to 1 the 
original meanneſs of her birth and ſtation. 

But one of the moſt flagrant inſtances of indecorum I have 
yet met with, in the paſſing from one condition of life to ana= 
ther, is that of a Clergyman who profeſſed to teach and practiſe 
religion 1n its ſevereſt forms. 

This man, having wrote a piece which excited the attention of 
| his ſuperiors, and procured him a conſiderable appointment, 
thought proper to lay aſide the gown. He appeared immediately 


in his laced clothes, his bag-wig, his ſword, and in all the foppery 


of the petit maitre. Not content with this levity, he was in ſuch a 
hurry to ſhew himſelf a complete gentleman, that he inſtantly 
tarew off his regard to the things which he had heretofore 
ſupported as moſt ſacred and important. He takes particular 
care to ride out on a Sunday morning, juſt when public worſhip 
is beginning; and, to crown the whole, in a large and polite 
company, where he lately dined, he was the only perſon that 
ſwore at table. 
The other characters we have mentioned, raiſe only the ſmiles 
of contempt ; but the laſt calls forth the honeſt frowns of indig- 
nation and abhorrence. 


An Account of Mrs. CROMWELL, the PRoTECTOR's Wife. 
M R. Granger, in his Biographical Hiſtory, gives the following 


anecdote of Mrs. Cromwell, the Protector” s wife: Eli- 
zabeth, 
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zabeth, daughter of Sir James Bourchier, and wife of Oliver 
Cromwell, was a woman of an enlarged underſtanding, and an 
elevated ſpirit. She was an excellent houſewite, and as — 
of dele to the kitchen with propriety, as ſhe waz of acting 
in her exalted ſtation with dignity. It bas been aſſerted, that ſhe 
as. deeply intereftcd herſelf in ſterring the helm, as 2 had often 
done in turning the ſpit; and that ſhe was as conſtant a. ſpur to 
her hoſhand in the career of his ambition, a8 ſhe had deen do her 
ſervants in their culinacy employments. Certain it is, that ſhe 
acted a much more prudent, part as ProteQr ſs, than jetta 
| Gid as Queen ; and that ſhe educated her children, with as much 
ability as ſhe governed her family with addreſg.—Sucb a woman 
would, by a natural tranſition, have filled a throne. She ſorvived 
ker bulband fourteen years, and died the Kh of . mm 


EDGAR : 4 POEM written for the . 
Susjectr, CHARITY. ED 


* 2 good to all men.” —lt is Heav'n's own voice, 
Heav'n, joining reaſan in the ſoft — 
Bids us be happy; d while we bleſs.— 
Hear then ;—be wiſe ;—ceft on the word of Heav'n * 
Deal ſarch thy goad deyds with a lib'tal hand; 
Prompt payment ſhall come ſhortly, Yet to him 
Payment can only come, whole tender heart 
Feels when his hand diſtributes.— Thou, my friend, 
Full oft haſt heard me ſpeak, my early youth 
Soon learnt humani:y.— My parents died— 
Orphans have claim oa charitable ſouls; 
The pious Edgar thopght fo, mov'd perhaps 
By the ſoft eloquence of infant tears, 
Perchagce by nature tempted, to his roof 
He led the fatherleſs.—It was the fear 
Of noptial happineſs, à ruſtic cot, 
Small, yet convenient, for their wants were few ; 
As Edgar, knowing what all men ſhould learn, | 
Was with his lot 4 Happy ſtate ! 
Labour he ply'd for exerciſe, not pelf; 
For tho” he needed not to toil for bread, 
Edgar was never idle. —Soon, my friend, 
At early dawn, he led me to the field, 
And, drawing marals fram each talk he taok, 
Told me, that ev'ry feed, well ſown on earth, 
Should yield full harveſt i in * awful day 


——_—_— — CLEFT ä 


— 
— 


When 
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© When all arrears of labour ſhall be paid, 


Each well-meant toil rewarded, Once, perchance, 
I found him buſied near a murmuring rill, 


To various little ſtreams he turn'd its ſource, 


Where, wand'ring devious thro” his neat-dreſs'd grounds, 
It cheer'd the green copſe, fill'd the caring corn, 
Then trick! thro” the perfum'd grove, 
Where nature's nurſery was. Sweet, blooming babes 1 
Yes—ev'ry wild flower ſure is nature's child, 
From annual frolic with the luſty ſon 
The teeming mother bears them. —Edgar ſmil'd. 


© Mark well, my child, he faid, this little ſtream 
© Shall teach "tee Charity. It js a ſource 
© I never knew Exhauſt—direed thus | 
< Be that ſoft ſtream, the fountain of thy heart. 
For, Oh! my child, he ſaid, if right I ween, 
And he who lader children not his own, 
They ſay, is ſeldom partial, th 2 g heart 
. © Hath thoſe affections that fall b eſs thyſelf, 
And flowing ſoftly, like this little rill, , 
Cheer all that droop. The good man did not err; 
The milk of human-kindneſs warm'd my breaſt: 
Young as I was, I felt for others woes, 
And, wüten I could, reliev'd them. Yet—l was young ! 2 
| And, having Javiſh'd all my infant ſtore = 
gewgaw toys, and childiſh fooleries, 
| . 2 remember well, a vet'ran old, | 
Maim'd and disfig ut'd by the hand of war, 
 Implor'd my — J felt, alas! 
His various wants —ſore, fick, and wan he ſeem'l 3 
Much as à ſoldier Trrever'd the man: 
My lite le heart bled at each wound he ſhew'd ; 
Alas ! alas ! replied my infant thoughts, 
And ſhall want eldud the ev'ning of his day 3 
W hoſe noon of life was toil ? The toil of 4 
W hoſe deep ſcars—witneſs of his brave exploit ! 
Tell how he ferv'd his country. Yes—l wept: 
It was the firſt time that I &er knew want, 
I was indeed a bankrupt. Edgar came. 
[ wept, but ſpake not, for oy heard was full, 
* What wilt thou give, my boy ?'—Fearing a lie, 
I ſobb'd out truth moſt ſadiy. Edgar felt. 
Pardon'd my folly, for he lov'd my tears, 
And gave what footh'd the poor man's miſery, 
But, in our ev'nidg's walk, behold ! the ſtream 
Was dry. 1 afk'd the cauſc—Mark me, my child 


This 
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This rill, I told thee. oft, through all thy life, 8 
Should teach thee Charity.—Now;letiplearn, _ 
If yet thou haſt to learn, that the bles's ſource ... 

Of "Nib'rat deeds is wiſe cxconomy..... ..-; 

This morn, like thee, I drew the ream.too 91. 
No hen the parch'd glebe wants iti NL LL aid, ZI 
be ſource is all exhauſted, So we liv d- 
Edgar ſtill watch'd the roſe-bud as it grew, 5 

| Wiſhing my bloom of reaſon. Ev'ry night 

Some uſeful leſſon to my ear convey'd:: * 1 
Of moral bard in{truQtive ; legends o 
Such tales as oft gain audience round the 3 

Of plain ſimplicity.— How? 80 it chE 5.5 - 2 

© Two helplefs children wand'ring thru wood, 

© By friendly charitable birds reliev'd, \© 4 7. 

© Long time found ſuſtenance.” I felr it 1 1. 

And promis'd ne'er with felon hand to rob. * 

The — of birds fo worthy,—Wiiiter came, 

I fed each.warbler that I found with crumbs :'' , :. 
Poor birds They gained by my ſimple edoughts, | 
And I was not a loſer.— Older grown— gg 
The good man ſpake of royal Edward's — 

Told, how the wanton, tho? ſhe clad the er, 

With needful fuccour fed each hungry gueſt, 
« Caſt vut, neglected, in the public ſtreets, * 
© Starv'd, and deſpis'd, died wretched.' Well aint! 
Not Charity itſelf hath power to ſcreen _ 

That wedded fair one, whoſe unguarded ſteps 
Aught deviates from the paths of chaftity— 
Tes many a ſtory quaint the good man told: 
From ſacred writ he fetch'd the frequent hint; 

»The widow's crüiſe, he ſaid, ne'er waxed 4. pe 
Nor was the little mor ſel that ſhe had, | 
* Her one podr cake, diminiſh'd,'—He 'nam'd, win. 

* A widow fam'd for Charity — who gave, 
With faith moſt ſtedfaſt, all ſhe bad—one wite.”. 
Heav'n graſp'd the boon 1—Fluſh'd with Se joy 
The cherub Merey, from that awful book 

Where her account ſtood regiſter' d above, 

Eras'd a page of failings.—80, my friend, 

Did I firſt learn to feel. Guiltleſs myſelf, 

He bade me give my pity, not my ſcurn, | 
To thoſe my heart did cenſure. Scandal ne'er 
Found entrance at our dor heard her once 
The fovl'ficnd ſpake a lie I glow'd diſdain 
os oc Was ſome what baſty, hut my tongue 


Brav'd 
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Brav'd forth conviction, for my friend was wrong d 
Yes—Edgar's maxims are my life's ſafe rule. 
This morn, reflecting on his little ſtream, 
How would my Edgar, ſaid my buſy thoughts, 


Py a 


© Revere the fair one, who hath power to lure 


y giddy youth to muſe on Charity.“ 


| From POETICAL AMUSEMENTS at @ VILLA near 


GRACE: With an Explication of StMPLEX MunpiT1s. 


G 


— 


B AT H. 


By EDWAARADBD—xX, Eſq; 


RACE was in all her ſteps; Heaven in her eye; 
I do not believe a word on't : no, not I. 


Pray from what chapter did your wiſdom gather = 
That mother Eve had on a fingle feather ? 


She 
For 


might be deck'd indeed to Adam's wiſhes, 
e're ſhe fell, ſhe Simplex was Munditiis. 


Her garb was truly fimple, nat'ral, plain, 
And ('till the Dev'l was in her) free from ſtain, 


But now the ſole criterion of Grace 


Conſiſts in drefling like the feather'd race; 
Perch then ye feather'd fair on every ſpray 


Of Miller's grove, and uſher in ſweet M 
S- 2 # - 
See Coquetilla down F ops-alley march, 


/ ay. 


* 


With nodding plumes; ſo flow, fo ſtiff, fo ſtarch. 
So have I ſeen—Seen what, a fiery dragon ? 
Na : the proud fore. horſe of a loaded waggon ; 
Feathers and furbelows eclipſe his eyes, 
And wield deſtruction at aſpiring flies: 
So Coquetilla's ofttich feather flows 
To flap deſtruction on preſumptuous beauss 

If (but it can't be, now the world's ſo good,) 
Heaven ſhou'd inflit another general flood, 

What blunders would enſue in Noah's ark, 

Birds, beaſts, and men, together in the dark. 
Some Peer may miſs his deary in the pen, 
And come out coupled with a Friefland hen; 

Or ſome fair lady from her lord may wander, 

And be enamour'd with a filly gander. 

*T was but three years ſince Gallic friſeurs put on 
Qur lady's ſhoulders à vile tete de mouton : 
Could you conceive that there was any grace 
Or beauty in a poor ſheep's head, or face? 


Vor. IV. 104. 


11 


1 
nn 


Tell 
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Tell me, ye fops of that fantaſtic nation, 

Where will you lead us next with tan and faſhion? 
In ſeventy-five you've feather'd all our fait, 
Perhaps next year you'll deck 'em all with hair, 
Would it not make the gentle Strephon ſtare 
To fee ſweet Phillis like a Rufftan bear? 


To ſer thoſe lovely cheeks, that fnow-white breaſt,” | 
As rough and rugged 23 A magpye's neſt ? " . | b 
Tis ſhe—ſhe comes my jocund muſe b dit me! an 


Beaming with decent grace, and maj 3 
She comes like ſome bright Angel from aboye, 50 5 
In every gefture dignity and love ;” PR 


With conſcious virtue gracefully array'd— Mrs | 


She's all perfetion.—*Tis the blue-ey'd maid. 
Thus to the feather'd race ſhe ſhews her love, 
She wears the ſoftneſs of the gentle dove; 


The peacock's plumes, and dignity of pace, 


Teach her how beauty is improv'd by Grace. 
In Philomela chaunting to her mate 
She reads the comforts of a wedded ſtate; 


| The hen domeſtic, with her foſtering wing, 


Shews her the cares her little brood will bring. 

Ye macaronis—(ravens, kites, and daws, ) 

She'll guard her chickens from your rav'nous claws; 
Her conduct here by gods and men approv'd, 
When ſhe's call'd hence from all on earth ſhe lov'd ; 


The bird of Jove ſhall ſhew her how to riſe. 


To the bleft manſions of the vaulted ſkies ; 

Thro' Heaven's wide gates her innocence and grace 
Will be her paſſport to an Angel's place. Fs 
With virtue crown'd (feathers that ne'er can fade) 
J hope you like my lovely blue - ey d maig.: 

Not from the ton, but her, I'd have you trace 

The ſureſt means to plume yourſelves with Grace. 
If you approve the pattern that ſhe brings, 
Give us a chirp, ye fair, and clap your wings. 


———__ 1 


The apparent Intention of Divins WisDOM in the Conflitution 
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n 


of the World, and of Human Nature. 
[ Continued from Page 523.1 


H E ends which the wiſdom of God appears to have in view 
in the conftitutiog of this world, and the things io it, are 


theſe following: 


3 — 
# 8 i 
Fir, 

LI 
i * 
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Fir, The production and preſervation of life. 
— The pleaſure of his creatures in the enjoyment of 
ire, | 
Thirdh, Their acquiſitian of knowledge. 
And, laftly, their attainment of virtue and religion. 
In the firft place, it is evident, from the lighteſt view and ob- 


ſervation of the ſtate of the world, that the production and pre- 


ſervation of life is one end intended by the All-wiſe Creator. 
This is indeed ſo obvious, as to need no illuſtration. Can any 
perſon doubt of this, who ſees the multitude of living creatures 


inhabiting the earth? Who conſiders the various proviſions 


made for their ſubſiſtence ſuitable to their different natures ? Who 
obſerves even the deſtruction of ſome to be the preſervation of 
others, and the removal of one generation ſubſurvient to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of another? *Tis not known how many millions there 
are of mankind ; and of brute animals the number is far greater ; 


and, if we deſcend to the minuter living creatures, too ſmall for 
human fight, the number is encreaſed to an inconceivable degree, 
Wherever there is a proper receptacle, or habitation, there we 


find ſuitable inhabitants; and in many ſtates and conditions, in 


which we ſhould think it impoflible for living creatures to ſubſiſt, 


did we not find them actually ſubſiſting. Theſe all draw their 


ſupport from the world around them, fill up their place and time 


till others ſucceed in their room, The world is full of life, in 


| Rates and forms wonderfully diverſified. Conſidering the effect 


then, there can be no doubt concerning the intention of the 


cauſe ; and we are irreſiftibly convinced, that communicating 
and preſerving life to vaſt numbers of creatures, is one end of 

the Creator in his formation of the world; and, therefore, that 
he is to be acknowledged in the character of the Giver and Lord 
of life. : 


Secondly, The pleaſure and felicity of his creatures, in the en- 


joyment of that life, is a farther intention of the Almighty 
Maker, in his conſtruction. of this world, and the things in it. 


This is alſo proved by experience and obſervation, and is the 


primary natural foundation of our belief of the Divine Good- 
neſs ; for, notwithſtanding all the pains and infelicities to which 
mankind and other creatures are by their nature fubject, yet the 
pleaſures and felicities of life ſo far ſurpaſs and over-balance them, 
that no conſiderate and impartial obſerver can heſitate in affirm- 
ing, that the deſign of the Creator, in giving life to the number- 
leſs creatures which inhabit the earth, was not to make that life 


grievous, but on the whole comfortable and agreeable, Even 
the loweſt creatures have their enjoyments, and ſhe more ſymp- 


toms of eaſe and delight, than of pain and trouble: for the 
bounty of God is extended to them; he openeth his hand, they are 
| OL, LT 9 fillea 
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filled with gad; he affords a grateful ſuſterance to-the beaſts of 
the field, the fowls of the air, and the fiſhes of the fea ; all re- 
ceive a portion of the things agreeable to their natuue. 
But, as the capacities of the inferior creatures, both with re- 
ſpe& to enjoyment ard ſuffering, are far leſs than thoſe of man- 
kind, fo the proofs of the Creator's benevolent intention are pro- 
portionably leſs apparent and certain: and they, will be moſt 
convincing and ſatisfactory, if we attentively conlider the _ 
tion of the human life; for here we not an|yhave,our'ownye 
perience for the ground - our knowledge, but alſa figd. ag 


| neficence, po” the ak of his 1 , . widely. 7 HY 

and afford the ſtrongeſt conviction that | this life. was defigned to 
be, upon the whole, agreeable and delightful ta ug 

This, indeed, is ſo much the natural. and garyesd; exfal, ſeotiwent 


of mankind, founded on experience, that noting; ia more uſual 
than to hear of the ſweetneſs of life, how dearly men prize it, 


how unwilling to relinquiſh it, how ready to ſacrifice every thing 
for the preſervation of it: even when deprived of many great 
comforts and ſatisfactions, and confined to a very narrow. condi- 
tion by want of health, loſs of fight, extreme poverty, old age, or 
other afflictions; yet till life has not loft all i its ſweetneſs, but te- 
tains a certain cha: m that makes men to love it, and to be deficaus 
of preſerving it—The kind affiftance and company of friends, 
the curioſity of learning and knowing current events, and the 
gratification of ihe few faculties which remain to them, are cir- 
cumſtances that mollify the pains and infirmities they labour un- 
der, and have a moſt pleaſing flavour, which corrects. the bitter- 
neſs of their cup. So kindly hath Providence tempered even the 
afflicted and diſtreſſed periods of life, that they have a mixture of 
ſomethin hing agreeable, and are not entirely. miſerable. And be- 

fides theſe mitigating circumſtances, ſuch aMiQiops are ſhort in 
duration, compared to the ſeaſons in which men "ms free from 
ſuch complaints, have the enjoyment of their health and facul- 
ties, and find lite to be an agreeable poſſeſſion, adgynding, with 
Various entertainments.— To whatever part of the creation we 
turn our view, there is ſomething to gratify the ſenſes, the i ima- 
gination, or the underſtanding. The whole appearance; of na- 
ture hath a majeſtic and pleaſing aſpect: it ſhews in its counte- 
nanace the goodneſs, no leſs than the , of the Creator. Is 
noc the light itſelf, that prime production of creative power, 2 
glorious and beart-chearing object, which ſalutes our opening 
eyes every morning, throwing alide the curtains of night, and 
preſenting anew the great ſcene of moving nature? Is not the very 
ſight of of our lello creatures r 3 and the idea of ſociety, 
bi acquaintance, | 
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acquaintance, and friendſhip, delectable to the heart, as the re- 
turns of food are grateful to the palate ? And are not theſe our 
"_ e 8 — to all mankind? ä 


_ [To be continued |] 
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Az of pleaſure; necording to the uſual acceptation - of the 
phraſe, i is under ſtood to be a man of gallantry and intrigue. 
Plesſant ſounding words, litte adverted to, and leſs underſtood. 
A profeſſe Hiatt of gallantry is, perhaps, of all beings upon earth, 
the moſt dangerous, and the moſt to be ſhunned. But when we 
we coolly ebnſide: the purſuit and the gratification of a manof gal- 
* Fafitry; we ſhall ſee the folly on one fide, the fatility on the other. 
Though the poet tells us, we are all fools and lovers, firſt or laſt,” 
it does not follow, that we are to be deeply ſmitten with every 
pretty female we fee. To call this love would be a poſitive 
ME-NOMER—it is Juſt, not love. It is a brutal, not a rational 
paſſion,” A thouſand difficulties attend the chace, and when the 
prize is obtained, a mere momentary gratification follows. Re- 
verſe the medal; 2 female ruined, or at leaſt made miſerable ; 
perhaps a *amily. Innumerable difagreeable conſequences, which 
eannot be particularized, though eaſily imagined, may probably 
enſue. The loſs, perhaps, of fortune, friends, and relations, 
may be placed amongſt the leaſt of the unhappy liftener's mis- 
fortunes ; reputation, conſtitution and mental repoſe, are of far 
greater effimation: to the individual], 
I theſe conſiderations are not ſufficiently forcible to deter the 
bucks of the age from ſetting up as candidates for the character 
of men of gallantry, let their own immediate intereſt have, at 
leaſt, ſome weight, The writer of this ſpeaks from conviction. 
Varidus calamities await the event—illegitimare children, re- 
mot ſe, diſtreſſed circumftances, and impaired conſtitution. Sup- 
| Poſe a man to inherit a conſiderable fortune, even in this cafe his 
finances may be affected; but if he poſſeſſes only a ſmall patri- 
mony, indigence may probably enſue—and as to conſcience and 
conſtitution, they are <qually the ſame, 
I am aware that it will be pleaded, that this is the age of gal- 
lantry, and that even ſome noble authors have written in its de- 
fence. In anſwer to this, I ſhall only obſerve, that faſhion is 
very ſeldom conſiſtent with reaſon ; and that the beſt defenders 
of 2 bad cauſe, only prove the force of their logic, and not the 
, N ser their realoning. 


n To 
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Ex nihils nihil fit, 

S I R, | | 
1 HAVE at this inftant zothing to do, and have no inclinztion 
to do any thing, unleſs it is to fit down to write to you about 
nathing. Perhaps half the world, who appear to be for ever buſt- 
ling and buſy, may be ſaid to be doing nothing; and among even 

theſe it is not improbable, that there are many who are labouring 
to acquire purpoſes that may end in worſe than nothing. 
The lovely damſel, who has too attentively liſtened to the artful 
language of her ſwain, who has ſacrificed innocence at the delu- 
five ſhrine of pleaſure, and who fears that her ſituation may ſooh 
attract the eye of malevolence, will fincerely wifh that nothing 
may be ſaid of it, — 0 S 
The lawyer who has loſt his cauſe— the phyſician who has 
Eilled his patient—the pious methodiſt who has been tempted to 
wander from the briary path of virtue—and the deceitful hypo- 

crite who has miſſed of his aim, will equally wiſh that nothing of 
theſe matters may be known to the world. 1 | ” 
Dr. Young, in his admired tragedy of Zanga, compares man 
to the {ſmalleſt part of nothing; and yet in himſelf he has con- 
vinced us, that man is capable of ſomething. The pious Dr. 
N- th, who has fo often told us from the pulpit, ©* that there is 
ing in this life worth a moment's conſideration to a wiſe man, 
bas by the hafty ſtrides he has made in the church, taught us to 
believe, that there is a ſomething in this life worth a wiſe man's de- 
firing. . MO 
If we trace the pedigree of nothing, we ſhall find it to be nearly 
related to nobody. When we look around us in the political 
world, we find that nothing and nobody, in theſe times at leaſt, go 
hand in hand. Nobody was the /ecret adviſer of the rigorous mea- 
ſures againſt the Americans, and we well know that nothing has 
carried them into execution. Nobody is ſometimes a very ſervi- 
ecable friend to nothing, ſince the former, by privately draining 
the treaſury of its caſh, makes room for the latter; and there is 
too much reaſon to fear, that Nobody will at laft bring this great 
nation to nothing. We have indeed a Monarch on the throne, 
whoſe innate virtues every man not biaſſed by party muſt reverence 
and eſteem; but, what a pity it is, that he ſhould be ſurrounded 
by courties, who are, to repeat Dr. Young's phraſe, the ſmalleſt 

part of nothing!!! | 
-In the commercial connexions between man and man, when 
intereſt is the ruling object, and an eaſy fortune the purſuit, all 
the mighty profeſſions of friendſhip, juſtice, and integrity, are 
| frequently 
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frequently found to vaniſh into nothing, and the profeſſors of them 


into nobody. 

Though nothing and nobody are nearly allied to each other, yet 
they have very different diſpoſitions ; The former may be conſi- 
dered as a very harmleſs animal, and the latter as a mott miſchiev- 
ous brute. Nobody is a ſecret enemy, who takes every opportu- 
nity traduce.the moſt innocent characters, to ſow the ſeeds of 
ae and jealouſy among friends, and to diſturb the peace, hat- 

ny, and concord of every civil ſociety and friendly connec= 
„ 3 "but, in theſe caſes, be. it ſpoken to the honour of Nothing, 


he generally at laſt makes his * to the inetfable dil- 


grace of Nabady. 


Seneca _ T Our lives a are ſpent in doing e at all, in 


doing nothing to the purpoſe, or in deing nothing that we ought to 
Jo.“ I am fo much convinced he is right, that I was going to 
enter into a long detail of matters; but I recollected that my 


paper was nearly exhauſted, and that I had already ſaid enough | 


to convince you the writer and his writings are 
NOTHING. 


— 


—_— 


. — 


HARRIOT ad SOPHIA ; or, 3 Fxevizence. 


FT may juſtly be aſſerted, that wherever nature deſigns à pro- 
re, ſhe always diſpoſes ſeeds proper for it; which are full 
as neceſſary to the formation of any excellence, moral or intel- 


— 


lectual, as they are to the exiſtence and encreaſe of plants: and 1 


ſee no reaſon why the man who will perſiſt in being a poet, 2 
painter, or a muſician, in ſpite of nature, is not to de ranked, in 


point of abſurdity, with the gardener, who perverſely endertakes | 


to raiſe tulips and * without the aſſiſtance of their eps 
tive ſeeds: 


As the two ſexes are pretty equally affected by every 200d or 
bad quality in human nature, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the fair 


| ſex ſnould ſometimes render themſelves cenſurable, by an ex- 


poĩure of their failings from the violent operation of their vanity. 
Harriot and Sophia are. oppofite characters, but they have both 
the ſame propenſity to make themſelves appear in a ridiculous 
light. Harriot has a perſon which is univerſally allowed to be 
charming; but ſhe has no pretenſions to wit, and her voice puts 
you in mind of the croaking of a raven. Sophia is extremely 
plain, not to ſay frightful ; but her parts are bright, and her un- 
derſtanding is ſtrong : the i is continually ſaying ſmart things, or 
throwing out ſolid obſervations. If Harriot would conſent to be 
a mute, her beholders would look at her with adoration, If So- 
Phia would talk, her Rearers would liften to her with the pro- 
foundeſt 
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foundeſt attention : but while the former chatters inceſſantly; 
and while the latter gives herſelf © filent airs and foft languors,” 
it is not eaſy for us to believe that the one has beauty, and the 
other wit. Each of them miſtakes her forte. Harriot wants to 


be diſtinguiſhed for her mental accompliſhments, and Sophia : 


ſtrives to be particularly noticed for her perſonal attraftions, 
There are too many women, indeed, who are guilty of an er- 


ror of this kind. Sophronia, could ſhe be fatished with her na- 


tural complexion, would be celebrated by the name of the olive 
beauty ; but, by having recourſe to the white and red art, the is 
only mentioned as the lady who paints well, Fs ee 


* 
8 — 1 8 


Tu CONNOISSEVUR 


IF N that fam'd room where artifts ftrive 
True taſte and genius to revive, “ 
Where modern Guidos put in claim, 
Contending for the wreath of fame; 
Where Virtu's ſons, with great preciſion, 
Their knowledge prove by wiſe deciſion; 
A Judge allow'd, a Connoifleur, 
With buckram gait, and phiz demuce, 
Noting a piece, on which the croud 
Unuſual compliments beſtow'd, 
His glaſs firſt peeps thro” with an air, 
(True Connoifleurs ſhort-fighted are) 
The painting careleſsly ſurvey'd, 
And when inform'd *twas Engliſh made, 
Thus to an elbow-friend, with look 
Oracularly cynic, ſpoke : | 
<< Sure never was performance ſeen 
More gothic, taſtaleſs, lifeleſs, mean 
Painting !--'tis canvas ſpoil'd !--Oh ! Gad ! 
"Tis daubing !—execrable !—ſad ! | 
No colouring ! keeping !—and ſuch elate 
Obſcure !—all Engliſe I—all barbare ! 
And how unnaturally ſhows | 
That ill-made fly on the vile roſe ! 
A fly! *tis no more like.” When quick, 
Pointing toward the fly his ſtick, 
To prove his criticiſm true, 
Away the little inſect flew, 
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E Expttienceof almoſt fix thouſand years one would think 
"ſufficient to teſtify the incompetency of every wordly thing 
to Me men true happineſs ; and that the pleaſing of ourſelves, 
and the gratification. of our animal part, is not bleſſedneſs. But 
dle gE renews the enquiry after an earthly felicity; the de- 
C efifailed, and attempted with as great confidence and vi- 
gout Noch age tO age as if none had been defeated in it before, or 
that it was very lixely to take at laſt, Had this been the alone 
folly of the firſt age, it had admitted ſome excuſe : bur that the 
world ſhould ſtill be cheated by the ſame fo oft repeated vain 
hopes, is fomething fur m_ This their way is their folly, 
yet their poſterity Sree their ſayings, The wearied wits and 
_ waſted eſtates laid out _ the philoſopher's ſtone afford but a 
faint repreſentatiòm of this caſe : yet after ſa many fruſtrated at- 
| tempts, ſo much time-and labour ot, men are ſtill as eagerly and 
- vainly buſy as ever, and are ' perpetually toſſed by unſatisfied de- 
fires : and this they do with a 1 and too often a contempt 
of that only poſſible happineſs clearly ſet before them, and freely 
rendered to them. They 98 to be in queſt of felicity, and 
yet run away from it. the follies of the human race, who 
are thus hurried on even to deſtruction by an old and known de- 
luſion, daſhing upon the ſame rock ſo many myriads before have 
ſplit upon; who have, ſome of them at leaft, confeſſed the 
= and left behind them ' pillars and monuments of warning 


to poſterity. 


Heav'n warns us of the dang rous road, 
And would our ſteps recall ; 
But we muſt tread where crowds have trod, 
And where they fell we fall. 


How bleſt are they who love God's ſacred law, 
And from that ſaurce the richeſt comforts draw; 
Such ſouls alone enjoy true peace of mind, 
And in their breaſt increaſing pleaſure find. 
O!] then puſh on with ſpeed this heavenly Ways 
It Wan leads unto eternal _— 
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UR commerce with the North Americans was lately 1 

beneficial trade we were poſſeſſed of, They took annually 

about three millions of our goods, and thereby employed many 
Vor. IV. 10g. 3 0 thou- 
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2 very heavy ; for the American wil 


In laid to ſupport this civil war, g La ES 
ed. ; they penn of ti: AL 8 


Now, 38 . 


f their wo ate 
Americans, aud whoſe — 


and ſtarving condition. 


. —— 
purpaſe, I, wauld beg leave to propoſe the r 
A — ie taxes are laid vpan the e ae: is the 
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falasies, till LH, 0D Amgica is again zeſtared. What 
» I cannot. pretend to ſay, ' becauſe the 
N the Miaiſter ; whereas the 


es us ſome account of the fums given to the 


e 2 


| Court Kal but. ſuppoſing that this tax of two ſhillings in the 
pound, on. their Pe del mr, ſhould bY 


» Upon 2 very mode- 
rate computation, raiſe only two. hundred thoufand pounds à year, 


- this would give bread te near fifteen thoufand four hundred fa- 


milies, or to ſeventy-ſeven thoufand men, women, and children, 


„ hve ſouls to esch family] at one ſhilling a weer 
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; 7 took off | 
and we thoughe proper te run three miles without ffopping. By 
_ this time che noiſe had greatly encreaſed, and the aſhes cauſed 
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ing matttfal to trpuble you with at preſent, I 
122 . u N wp Bird wyery the 


x , which is allo have beeti ae 2 fad for tho 
= memory an. forstöld 
1 ꝗ — Rove hal eng opportunities from ay villa to 


5 at chan than any one Ne: ; and thoſe 
u-read in Th Papers, were extraQts from my Jet- 


17 hes ha great violence from the mouth of 


bed befare the. cruptio 


in which his uncle peri by which I 
ber at hand, and in fact before eight I ſaw 
the mountain open and the lava run from the crack, near the 


top of the, vole but as it toak its courſe on the fide oppo- 
= e 


our: 2 curioſity to go round and take a nearer 
en Sit: A. . time and fatigue to go up, I did _ 
he of the lava, which was running in two 


| ae the fide of the mountain, till eleven o'clock. I had — 
a peaſant of the mountain with me, and was making my remarks, 
den on a ſudden about mid-day the great eruption happened 


quarter of a mile from me; at firſt it was only like a 


. 


9 burif out with a moſt harrid noiſe and came towards us, 
1 coat to lighten myſelf and gave it to the peafant, 


almoſt 3 total darkneſs ; and as the earth Rook T thought proper to 


_ retire fill farther, and upon returning home I perceived another 


lava towards t Torre del Annonciata, which in Tefs than two 
hours flowed four miles. Our villa ſhook fo much, and the 
fmell of ſulphur was ſo ſtrong, that I thought p: 
Naples, and, indeed the fright of the family ws 


fo great that it 


dnl impoffible to remain at the villa, 


The King's Palace, though not ſo near as as our 


villa, is ffiſl within reach of lavas, there being no leſs than 
ſeven, one upon 


another, under the Palace. I thought it right to 
acquaint the Court of the impending danger, and adviſed the 
Marquis Tanucci to perſuade his Silician Majeſty to remove to 
Naples directly, but for what reaſon I know not, my advice was 


| Hot t followed J and the conſequence was, the lava coming within 


3U 2 | 2 mille 


9th, at ſeven in the morning, I 


liquid fire which ſprung up many feet in the air, then 


E to return to 
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2mile and a half of the palace, and the- thunder of the moun- 
tain encreaſing, the whole Court was obliged to remove in the 
middle of the ſame night in the utmaſt conſuſion. The explo- 
ſions of the volcano occafianed ſo violent a concuſion of. the 
air, that the dodr of the King's room at Portici was burſt open, 
and one door in the palace, though locked, was forced 5285 01 N ; 9h 
what is more wonderful, the like happened in many pa 
ples itſelf. The mountain for three days made this noiſe by pay 
which laſted five or fix hours each time, and thi ty rfectly 
* uiet.. * did nat ſee the ſun clear Ming ft the i ek, and 
e aſhes fell i in quantities at Naples, 175 19 con 85 t houſes 
and ftreets an inch deep, or more. i onderful to 
think of the quantity of matter that cake" yt e mountain 
in ſo ſhort a time, for on Thurſday the = wits te - and 
if I had not examined them myſelf ſince, | 1d Hot ve be- 
lieved it. From the place where I ſaw the 5 ntain "burſt, to 
the point where there the lava ſtopped os Portiei, is to be ſure 
ſeven miles; and five miles of this it travelled,” in two hours, the 
very road I came down ; notwithſtanding which” in ſome places, 
the torrent is two miles broad, and the lava forty. feet high. It 
took its courſe through an immenſe water channel le is about 
400 feet deep, and actually filled it up in ſome places. Stones of | 
a moſt enormous fize were thrown up from the mouth of the vol- 
cano, near a mile high, I believe, and fell at leaft half a mile 
from it: in ſhort; it is impoſſible to deſcribe fo glorious and hor- 
rid a ſcene; for whilſt this was going on, Naples was crouded 
with proceſſions, women with their hair looſe and bare feet, full 
of every ſuperſtition, —The priſoners killed their g aoler, : and At- 
tempted to break out,” The Cardi nal Archbil op's Ste was 
burnt down becauſe he would not bring out St. anuari ; and 
when he was brought out on Tharſday, a mob of an ie redible 
number of people loaded the Saint with abuſe för 1 7 the 
mountain to frigbten them ſo : their expreſſions were, © You are 
a pretty Saint Protector indeed ! you yellow-fated 'fellow'?” 
For the filver in which the Saint's head is incaſed is or much 
tarniſhed, And When the noiſe of. the mountain e , they 
fell u vpon Loa: 8 thanked bim for the ef 11 te- 
turned to the catfledraf ſingi ging bl raiſes, and telling him how 
handſome he was. One man's faith in the Saint. was. {o- great, 
that at the head df the proceffion, when he 5 * In fight of the 
mountain, de turned up io his bare 6 tf to if, and ſaid, Now 
tifs it, for here comes Geri. II am ſorry to ay chat all 
this is actually true: nay, it would fill many ſheets, was I to 
tell you half what Tfaw laft week of this ſort.— juntain 
is now quite calm, and T believe for the preſent there is zn end of 
this eruption, but I do not beljevs all the matter is yet Er out. 
| all. 
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I am very glad ſo much is ebme out, and that Genarieflo did not 
ſtop it ſooner; for, if he had, we ſhould ſurely have had an 
earthquake, and been demolied.— This laſt eruption has fully 


ſatisfied my curiofty{: and I ſhould" be as well — the 


mountain was 100 miles from this capital. 


. * — — 
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M pictures now ſhall wanton fancy bing! 
"Ke muſe to Artemiſia ſing ? 
Now Ir 121 re mourns her raviſh'd charms, | 
And links in. Winter's frozen armes. 
No gaudy 17 bank Pelight the raviſh'd eye, 
But northerti breezes whiſtle thro' the ſky, 
No joyful choirs bail the riſing day, 
But the froze chryſtal wraps the leafleſs ſpray : 
Brown look the meadows, that were late fo fine, 


i 
> 


2 And, capp'd with j ice. the diſtant mountains ſhine — — 


The filent linnet views the gloomy ſky, _ 
Sculks to his hawthorn, nor attempts ro fly: 
Then heavy clouds fend down the feather'd ſno w 
Through naked trees the hollow tempeſts blow; 
The ſhepberd, ſighs, but not his ſighs n 
To the ſoft ſgow ſucceeds the ruſhing hail ; 


And theſe wh te. r ſoon Auk 2 room 


And the ſad Fra bis — _ deniete, = > 
Poor draggled VUrs'la ſtalks from cow to caw, 
Who to her 2 a mournful Jaw. z - 
While their udders her broad hands aflail, 
And her ſharp I. hangs drooping ober the pail. 
With garments. trickling like a ſhallow ſprings 
And his wet locks all twiſted ia a ring, Y 
. Afficted Cymon waddles through the mire, 
And rails at Ly fred. creeping o'er the fire, 
Say, gentle muſes, ſay, is this a time 
To ſport with por and laugh in rbyme z 
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While the cid blood, that hath forgpt to e, 
Stele theeugh its, channels in a lapy. tide? 
And howg2s Phorhis, who the ma{erchags, 
—.. IS BIB IPY me. thine 
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| And rends the cacifivine lover's heiree in prain x. 
From buſh to duſh the timid Honery fl. 
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Here dwell ſecure; here with ineeſfant note 


Pour the ſoſb e of thy tren r 
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The File fare too, and all his feather d train, 
The fowler's nets and ſnates they ſhould difdzin. 
But hold, my muſe ; fee how 2 t Sol each day 
Doth change the ſcene, and melt the 8 away: 
Farewell, my miſe, no more of winter ſing, 
Prepare thy voice to ucher in the ſpring. 
Je gay dteſt Peacocks, that can love rejoice, _ 
Prepare for ſpring z ye warblers tune your voice © 
Tis that Jelivh | ſeaſon charms each eye, 
„And makes fiery 32 — forrows fly. 


1 like _— from T. Peters of 


nn 5 1. M. Deen 7 | 


Wo trave and B, ſet out at the ſame time from a 
certain placez A travels North 20 miles a day, and B tra- 
vels. Eaſt 10 miles the firſt day, 12 the ſecond, 14 the third, and 
ſo on increaſing two miles each day. What time will they be 


290 miles afunder, and how K travelled 
at that time ? 
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SUPPOSE a rod of iron of oi magnitude me and 
veight 2001b. to be ſuſpended on a fixed point two feet from one 
of its ends, and to have goolb. fixed to that end, Required, the 
length thereof, and plan of the following weights on the red? It 
being found that a 251b. weight at ſome certain place on the 
other arm will keep the oj in<quilibrio, and that a 1olb. 


placed 6 feet from where the former was oe wil anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe. 


* 5 


0 PARADOX, „ E 


YE Gil from he Lizard between the S. and W. ic a direct 

courſe, till by obſeryation the difference of: latitude was 
the natutal fine. of the courſe. Hence the diſtance an nay be 
truly . by making din Io. TO 


— 8 —— — — | — 
4 QUESTION, by M. Jeffery, of c 


GUPPOSE 7 gallons of beer is to run through a round hole of 
* 2 n inch 1 in diameter, and the liquid to flow out 
twice 


— — = 
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twice a pendulum's length, that ſwings 54 times in a minute 
e _ pendulum vibrates, in what time will all the liquor 
_ ROW out 
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NOW from the bowels of the earth I'm torn, 
=> And labour'd well *ere I'm brought into form; 
Then cruel men, ſuch is their vengeful ire, | 
Make me, like Shadrack, paſs thro' flames of fie: 
But then I'm not conſumed quite, tis true; 
From forth the fire, like Phoenix, riſe anew ; 3 
| "Then gilded o'er, juſt as their fancy ſuits, 
With birds, beaſts, fiſhes, or delicious fruits; 
Im different colours variouſly am ſeen, e 
Array'd in white or black, in red or green; 
From fartheſt parts of India's eaſtern ſhore, 
On Neptune's liquid waves I'm wafted o'er, 
To court the Britiſh fair. Hail, happy times! 
No more to croſs again ſuch diff rent climes - 
In the poſſeſſion of the fair creation. 
I'm always plac'd above a mean low ſtation, 
Sparkling in youth's gay pride like mirthful May: 
| See thelov'd damſel with a grace convey 5 
A variegated tribe: then I'm brought forth; 
All own my beauty, and confeſs my worth: 
When verdant hyſon comes, libation rare, 
The odour-fpreading ſteams regale the fair 
Your lilly hand and I together meet; 
You preſs me to receive of balmy ſweet. 
Ladies, take one hint more: From whence I came ? 


There is a neighbouring empire of great fame; 
Wich that I'm plac'd. You'll quickly gueſs my name. 


* - — _— 


A REBUS, by Miſs O. of Beamiſter. 
T3 EVERSE fifty-one, which ſoon will be found 5 : 
Three-ſevenths of a Goddeſs for wiſdom renown'd ; 
"The ſame of a martyr, who ſton d was for truth; I 
Firſt letter of what is on age and on youths 
Theſe duly connected, and join'd to the end, 2 
Will ſhew you the town's name where lives my dear friend. 


as 
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[ Namber 108. } 
| Tu ART of HAPPINESS. 
NEA Good Temper is one of the principal ingredients of 
* * Happineſs. This, it may be ſaid, is the work of 
* A nature, and muſt be born with as, and ſo in a good 
Ii meaſure it is; yet ſometimes it may be acquired by 
FX x art, and always improved by culture. Almoſt every 
object that attracts our notice, has its bright and its dark fide : 
he that habituates himſelf to look at the diſpleaſing fide, will 
four his diſpoſition, and confequently impair his Happineſs ; 
while he who conſtantly behoids the bright fide, inſenſibly melio- 
rates his temper, and, in conſequence of it, improves his own 
Happineſs, and the Happineſs of all about bim. | 
Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends: they are both of them 
women in years, and alike in birth, ſortune, education, and ac- 
compliſhments : they are originally alike in temper too; but, by 
different management, are grown the reverſe of each other. 
Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to look only on the dark fide of 
every object. If a new poem or a play makes its appearance 
with a thouſand brilliancies, and but one or two blemiſhes, ſhe 
flightly ſkims over the paſſages that ſhould give her pleaſure, and 
dwells upon thoſe only that kl} her with diſlike. If you ſhew her 
a very excellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome part of the drapery 
which has been neglected, or to a hand or finger that has been 
left unfiniſhed. Her garden is a very beautiful one, and kept 
with great neatneſs and elegancy ; but if you take a walk with 
her in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but blights and ftorms, of 
ſnails and caterpillars, and how impoſſible it is to keep it from the 
| litter of falling leaves and worm-caſts, If you fit down in one 
of her temples, to enjoy a delightful proſpeR ſhe obſerves to you | 
that there is too much wood, or too little water; that the day is 
too ſunny, or too gloomy ; that it is ſultry, or windy z and 
| finiſhes with a long harangue upon the wretchedneſs of our cli- 
mate. When you return with her to the company, in hopes of 
a little chearful conyerſation, ſhe caſts a gloom over all by giving 
Vo. IV. 105. a V2 
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an account of her own bad health, or ſome melancholy accident 
that has befallen her daughter's children. Thus ſhe inſenſibly 
finks her own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of all around her; and at 
laft diſcovers, ſhe knows not why, that her friends are grave. 
Meliſſa is the reverſe of this. By conftantly habituating herſelf 
to look on the bright fide of objects, ſhe preſerves a perpetual 
chearfulneſs in herſelf; which, by a kind of happy contagion, 
ſhe communicates to all about her: if any misfortune” has be- 
fallen her, ſhe confiders it might have been worſe, and is thank- 
ful to Providence for an eſcape. She rejoices in ſolitude, as it 
gives her an opportunity of knowing herſelf; and in ſociety, be- 


Cauſe ſhe can communicate the happineſs ſhe enjoys. She op- 
poſes every man's virtues to his failings, and can find out ſome- 
thing to cheriſh and applaud in the very worſt of her acquain- 


tance, She opens every book with a deſire to be entertained or 


inſtructed, and therefore ſeldom miſſes that ſhe looks for. Walk 


with her, though it be but on a heath or a common, and ſhe will 
diſcover numberleſs beauties, unobſerved before, in the hills, the 
dales, the broom, the brakes, and the variegated flowers of weeds 


and poppies, She enjoys every change of weather, and of ſea= 


ſon, as bringing with it ſomething of health or convenience. In 
converſation it is a rule with her never to ſtart a ſubject that leads 


to any thing gloomy or diſagreeable; you therefore never hear her 


repeating her own grievances, or thoſe of her neighbours, or 


(what is worſt of all) their faults or imperfections, If any thin 


of the latter kind be mentioned in her hearing, ſhe has had the 


_ addreſs to turn it into entertainment, by changing the moſt odi- 


ous railing into a pleaſant raillery. 
Thus Melifiz, like the bee, gathers honey from every weed 
while Arachne, like the ſpider, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt 
flowers: the conſequence is, that of two tempers, once very 
nearly allied, the one is for ever four and diſſatisfied, the other 
always gay and chearful : the one ſpreads an univerſal gloom, the 
other a continual fun ſhine, | 3 
Tete is nothing more worthy of our attention than this art 
of Happineſs, In converſation, as well as lite, Happineſs very 
often depends upon the flighteſt incidents. The taking notice 


of the badneis of the weather, a north-eaſt wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling circumftance of the diſagreeable kind, 


ſhall infenfibly rob a whole company of its good-humour, and 
fling every member of it in the vapours. If, therefore, we would 


be happy in ourſelves, and are defirous of communicating that 


Happineſs to all about us, theſe minutiæ of converſation ought 


| carefully to be attended to: the brightneſs of the {ky, the length- 
_ ening of the days, the encreafing verdure of ſpring, the arrival 


of any little piece of good news, or whatever carries with it ** 
| moſt 
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moſt diſtant glimpſe of joy, ſhall frequently be the parent of a 
facial and happy converſation : good manners exacts from us that 
regard to our company. The clown may repine at the ſun-ſhine 
that ripens his harveſt, becauſe his turnips are burnt up by it 
but the man of refinement will extract pleaſure from the thunder 
ſtorm to which he is expoſed, by remarking on the plenty and re- 
freſhment which may be expected from ſuch a ſhower, 

Thus does good manners, as well as good ſenſe, direct us to 
look at every object on the bright fide z and, by thus acting, we 
cheriſh and improve both the one and the other ———-By this 
practice Meliſia is become the wiſeſt and beſt-bred woman living; 


and by this practice may every man and woman arrive at that eaſy 


benevoleace of temper which the world calls good-nature, and 
the deripture charity, whoſe natural and never-failing fruit is 
Happineſs, 


Ma. WEST ON's (the COMEDTAN) WILL, 
ONE afternoon, a few weeks before Mr. Weſton died, ſeeing 

a pen and ink upon the table, he ſaid to a friend who was 
ſitting with him, I you'll write for me, II make my will, Which 
his friend accordingly did, and Tom dictated in the following 


manner: 


I THOMAS WESTON, Comedian, hating all form and 
ecremony, ſhall uſe none to my will, but proceed immediately to 
the explaining my intentions. EE 8 
Inprimis. As from Mr. Foote I derived all my conſequence in 
life, and as it is the beſt thing I am in poſſeſſion of, I would, in 
gratitude at my deceaſe, leave it to the ſaid Mr. Foote; but I 
know he neither ſtands in need of it as an author, actor, or as a 
man: the public have fully proved it in the two firſt, and his 
good- nature and humanity have ſecured it to him in the laſt. 

Item. I owe fome obligations to Mr. Garrick ; 1 therefore be- 
queath him all the money I die poſſeſſed of, as there is nothing 
on earth he is ſo very fond of. | 


- 


Item. Though I owe no obligations to Mr. Harris, yet his 


| having ſhewn a ſincere regard for the performers of his theatre, 


(by afliſting them in their neceſſities, and yet taking no advantage 
thereof, by driving a Jew bargain at their ſigning freſh articles,) 


demands from me, as an actor, ſome acknowledgement; I there- 
fore leave him the entire poſſeſſion of that ſatisſaction which muſt. 


naturally reſult on reflecting that, during his management, he has 
never done any thing baſe or mean to ſully his character as an 
honeſt man, or a gentleman. 


3 X 3 Item, 
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Item. I haying played under the management of Mr, 2 | 
ſon, at Richmond, and received from him every politeneſs, I there» 
fore leave him all my ſtock of prudence, it being the only good 
quality I think he ſtands in need of, ET * 

Item, I give to Mr. R-—— 2 grain of honeſty. Tis indeed 
a ſmall legacy ; but, being a rarity to him, I think he will not 
refuſe to accept it. 8 

Item. I leave Mr. Yates all my ſpirit, 

Item, I leave Mrs. Yates my humility. 14 5 FW 
Item. Upon reflection, I think it wrong to give ſeparate lega» 
cies to a man and his wife; therefore I rev 


| vake the above be- 
queſts, and leave to be enjoyed by them jointly, peace, harmony, 
and good-nature. FEI: 

Item. Notwithſtanding my illneſs, I think I ſhall outlive Ned 
Shuter : if I ſhould not, I had thoughts of leaving him my ex» 
ample how to live; but that, I am afraid, would be of little uſe 
to him; | therefore leave him my example how to die. 

Item, I leave Mr, Brereton a ſmall portion of modeffy, Too 
much of one thing is good for nothing. 5 
Item. As Mr. Jacobs has been a Jong while eagerly waitin 
for dead men's ſhoes, I leave him two or three pair, (the ney, 
have) they being good enough in all conſcience for him. 

Item. Though the want of vanity be a proof of underftand- 
ing, yet I would recommend to my old friend Baddeley to make 
uſe of a little of the firft, though it coſt him more than he would 
willingly pay for it.—[t will encreaſe not only his conſequence. 
with the public, but his ſaiary with the managers ; but however, 
ſhould his ſtomach turn againft it, as nauſeous, he may uſe for a 
ſuccedaneum a (mall quantity of pinion, and it will anſwer the 
purpoſe as well, T „ 

Item. Mr. Quick has long laboured to obtain the applauſe of 
the public the method to obtain his end is to copy Nature. Ex- 
perientia docet. „ 

Item. Mifs Young has had ſome diſputes with the managers 
about dretfing ber teil, complaining the want of fringe. As 
tringe ſeems to be an abſolute requiſite in the ornamenting ladies 
tails, and I always loved to ſee them as they ozght to be, I leave 
ber therefore the fringe about the flaps of my wailtcoat, in which 

] uſually played Jerry Sneak. . 


Item, As I would not forget my friends, particularly old ones, 
I leave Charles Banniſter my portrait, to be taken when I am 
dead, and to be worn about his neck, as a memento to him that 
regularity is among the moſt certain methods to procure health 
and long He, aue, — 88 


Item, | 
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lem. Dibble Davis claims ſomething at my hands from the 
length of our acquaintance, I therefore leave him my conſtituion; 
dut I am afraid, when I die, it will be fcarcely better than my 

Own. 
- em. I leave to the ladies in general, on the ſtage, (if not the 


reality, yet) the appearance of modeſty ; *twill ferve them on 
more occaſions than they are aware of. 


Item. To the gentlemen of the ſtage, ſome ſhew of prudence, 
Item. To the authors of the preſent times, a ſmattering of 


humour. 


Item. To che public, a grateful heart. 
Here his voice failing him, he told his friend he would finiſh 
it as the next day, and bade him put it into his pocket, which ke 
did; but Tom left it, as » he Gig all his promiſes of amendment, 


only juſt nw 


0 . 
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The apparent Intention of Div: NE WIS po M in the Conflitution 
F the Morld, and of Human Nature. 


[ Continued from Page 55 3.] 


H A D it been the Creator's intention to make human life mi- 
ſerable, if we ſuppoſe (a horrible ſuppoſition it is) that the 
Almighty Being had formed this world, and placed mankind in 
it, with a malevolent deſign, how entirely different would our 
condition have been, and the whole ſtate of things reverſed ? 
We might then have abhorred life as much as we now prize it, 
have as earneſtly fought for death as we now avoid it, have hated 
ſociety as much ay we now love it, and the very ſenſation of ex- 
iſtence might have been inceſſant pain and anguiſh, Ghaſtly 
deſpair would have been painted on every human viſage, and the 
converſation of fociety uttered nothing but diſmal lamentations ; 
whereas, in fact, the natural countenance and language of man- 
kind beſpeak not grief and deſpair, not wearineſs and loathing of 
life, but ſatisfaction and joy in it; and ſhew how grateful the in- 
tereourſe of ſociety is to them. Any inftances to the contrary 
are ſo extremely rare and ſingular, as to raiſe aſtoniſhment, and 
occaſion an enquiry, what unuſual and unheard of calamities 
haye befallen them ?—— It is poffible that the extraordinary vio- 
lence of pain, or the dire oppręſſion of melancholy, or a peculiar 
cagcurience of calamitous events, may make men weary of life, 
and. lay with Job, that they loath it, and prefer death, But theſe 
are exceptions, and very uncommon exceptions, to the general 
coprſe of nature gad condition of human life, 


Men 
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Men may, indeed, (as ſome writers have done) by collecting 
together, and crowding into the ſame ſcene, all the diforders and 
evils to which the body and mind of man, and the ſtate of hu- 
man ſociety, are liable, give a horrible repreſentation of the mi- 
ſeries incident to mankind, But if they intend this for a juſt 
deſcription and true picture of life in general, it is a fign only 
that themſelves have a very black and diſordered imagination ; or 

elſe they find it neceſſary to miſrepreſent and blacken the condi. 
tion of mankind, in order to make the appearances of nature 
agree with ſome abſurd doctrines which they want to juſtify. No- 
thing can be more partial and falſe than to ſelect the worſt and 
moſt unuſual ſituations to which men are ever reduced, and de- 
ſcribe them as the uſual and general condition of mankind. For 
ever adored be the goodneſs of Divine Providence, that we have 
ſuch abundant experimental conviction that the health of life far 
exceeds all the diſcaſes of it, and the delights of ſociety are far 
more than the diſquietudes arifing from it; and the happy en- 
joy ment of life, in every reſpect, far ſuperior to the pains and 
troubles of it ; and that, in the uſual ſtate of things, they who 
are labouring under prievous afflictions, or opprefled with dire 
calamities, are very few in compariſon of the multitudes who are 
r-joicing in health and peace, and the various bleſſings of life! 
Is not then the goodneſs of our Creator ſufficiently diſcovered 
and proved by the ſuperior prevalence of good and happineſs in 
the whole? And are not all objections ariſing from the evils and 
miſeries which are in the world, light and inconſiderable, when 
placed in the balance againſt ſuch ſuperior weight of evidence? 

To ſuppole that it is inconſiſtent with the perfection of Divine 
Goodneſs to permit any evils in the world ; that is, to create 
beings liable by their nature to any degree of ſuffcring, or to be- 
ſtow any meaſure of happineſs that is not pure and perfect, is a 
ſuppoſition which ought to be rejected as arbitrary and ground- 
leis, whilft we are ſo little capable of judging what may de re- 

quiſite to the ends of perfect goodneſs, And it may be juſtly 
obſerved on the other hand, that on this very ſuppoſition the Al- 
mighty Creator preſcribes a rule to himſelf, which ſeems to limit 
the deſigns of his goodneſs, and diminiſh the effects of it, by 
excluding out of the creation thoſe numberleſs ftates and kinds 
of creatures which are poſſible, and in which the good over- 
balances the evil: whereas, if the operations of Omnipotence 
Extend to the production not only of all ſtates and degrees of en- 
tire or unmixed happineſs, (if ſuch are poſſible) but alſo of all 
other ſtates, in which the good exceeds the evil, and which are 
_ conſequently eligible upon the whole, then his goodneſs is full, 
perfect, immenſe, productive of all poſſible good: and the im- 
perfect or mixed ſtates, ſuch as that of mankind and the inferior 


creatures, 
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creatures, are neceſſarily included in the plenitude of Divine 
Works, and contribute to the perfection of the infinite creation. 
It deſerves to b= confidered alſo, that we have no faculties or 
ſenſes which are not the inlets of delight : and though in their 
ewn nature they are liable to, and do in fact ſometimes become 
the avenues of pain and prief, yet thoſe pains are a neceſſary 
warning againft danger, and guard for the preſervation of life; 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the frame of the world, and the qualities 
of all objects around us, are adapted much more to gratify and 
pleaſe, than to offend and hurt our faculties of perception ; and 
thoſe elements, which in themſelves might as eaſily contribute to 
our torment or deſtruction, are ſo tempered and balanced, as to be 
continually miniſtering not only to the ſupport, but to the plea- 
ſure of mankind, — i 
The ſtudy and knowledge of nature affords delight to the 
mind: and the more men contemplate the ſtructure of the world, 
and the things in it, the more of order and beauty do they per- 
ceive, and are the more charmed with the admirable marks of 
Divine Skill and Benevolence; and the more will they be ani- 
mated, in imitation of Divine Goodneſs, to ſtudy and promote 
the happineſs of ſociety ; and the higher and nobler pleaſure will 
they derive from ſuch their benevolent and God-like attempts 
and actions. „ ET 
Finally, with reſpect to thoſe evils and afflictions which ſeem 
ſo confiderably to diminiſh the happineſs we might otherwiſe en- 
joy in this world, it is of great importance to obſerve, that the 
happy enjoyment of this life is but one part of the Divine inten- 
tion, or one end of his view, in the formation of this world and 
of human nature, and it is moſt 1eaſonable to believe not the 
principal ; and the Divine Goodneſs ſhould be underſtood and 
acknowledged, in giving us ſuch ſufficient and undeniable marks 
of his indulgent Providence and regard to our preſent happineſs, 
at the fame time that he hath farther and greater ends in view. 
Was this a ſtate of enjoyment, unmixed with any ſufferings, we 
might conclude that the happine!s of this life was our all; and 
that the purpoſes of God, with regard to mankind, extended no 
further, But as things are actually ordered, the appearances of 
nature, and the experience cf lite, lead us to conceive ſome other 
more important and extenſive purpoſes of Divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs in regard to mankind, by training us up to ſuch de- 
grees of knowledge, virtue, and piety, and the teaching us ſuch 
wiſdom as our nature and ſtate are capable of. TEN 
To enquire after God, our Maker, with a view of underſtand- 
ing, as far as we are able, his deligns, and conforming to his 
will, is our higheſt wiſdom. But what are we able to know of 
him ? Can we by ſearching find out God ? Can we find out the 
” . Almighty 
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Almighty to perfectiun? No: the knowledge of him is high above 
all beight, deep below all depth, extended beyond all extent : no 
finite being can comprehend him: the utmoſt inveſtigation, and 
moſt enlarged conception of the higheſt of Creatures, fall Inft- 
nitely ſhort of his perfection. 

But are we able then to attain no knowledge of him ? Are our 
faculties fo narrow as to exclude every glimpſe of him, and ts 
admit and retain no conception of his nature ?—This:would be 
denying our own reaſon, and degrading ourſelves to à level with 
the brute creatures, God hath diſtinguiſhed us with a rational 
nature above them: He teacheth ws more than the beafts of the earth, 

and maketh us wiſer than the fowls of Hauen. It is therefore our 
privilege and our duty, and one end of ohr creation, tb enquire = 
where, and what is God our Maker, who hath pur & ſpirit in man, 
and whoſe inſpiration hath given him underflanting, and whe is day 
and night inſtructing us in the knowledge of himſelf, It is our 
honour and happineſs, that we are capable in any meaſure of 
diſcerning the marks, and exploring the effects of his matebleſs 
power, his unerring wiſdom, and exuberant goodneſs. 

And his immenſe unſearchable perfection ought not to diſoou- 
rage our humble and fincere enquirics z but is a conſideration 
proper only to damp that pride and conceit, that ſelf. ſufficiency, 
and inſenſibility of our own ignorance, which would obſtrudt our 
_ enquiries, and prevent our attainment of reat knowledge. A due 
ſenſe of the narrowneſs of our underſtandings, and the boundleſs 
extent of the Divine Perfections and Works, is one excellent 
qualification for acquiring the knowledge of God. And the 
means and advantages we are furniſhed with to this end, are 
many, and ſufficient to encourage and animate us in our pious 
endeavours, ; 

Though no eye can behold God, yet his Deity is nt ſeen 
in the vitble creation: though no thought can comprekend him, 
yet ſomething of him may be underitood by every ereature 
around us. We may fee more manifeſt and aſtoniſhing effects of 
his power than of any other power, diſcern more admirable con- 
trivances of his wiſdom than of all other wiſdom, and receive 
more ample proof and ſatisfactory experience of his goodneſs, 
than we can have of the goodneis of any creature whatſoever. 
We ſhalt find, upon confidering with attention, that all the 
mighty operations of the potent elements, all tne curious ſtrokes 
of human art and ſagacity, all the love of the kindeſt human af- 
tections, are but ſo many ſtreams iſſuing from the fountain of his 
ſullneſs, diffuſed through various channels to the world of man- 
kind, There is no power which he did not delegate, no wif- 
dom which he did not teach, no goodneſs which he did not in- 
tend, no joy or happineſs which he did not beſtow. 5 

| an 
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Can creatures endued with reaſon, then, remain unknowing 
of their Creator? All his works diſcover ſomething of him; 
and we are utterly ignorant of ourſelves, and of the world 


around us, if we know nothing of God. The apprehenſion of 


a Deity refults immediately from the very conſciouſneſs of our 
own exiſtence, as we are certain that we did not, nor could give 
life or being to ourſelves, Every creature around us points out a 
Creator, as we are certain that they, as well as we, were unable 
to produce and form themſelves, We have not the leaſt doubt, 
from the marks which men diſcover, whether they act with in- 
telligence and deſign; yet there is no other being that does or can 
exhibit, ſo numerous and ſo evident marks of his own preſence, 
his. power, his wiſe intelligence, his benevolent purpoſes, as the 
Almighty Creator is continually prefenting to our obſervation 
and experience: for all places are full of God; he is always 
preſent with us, always addreſſing himſelf to us in the filent, but 
convinging language of nature around us; ſpeaking to our 
ſenſes, our underſtandings, our conſciences, and every faculty of 


our nature; inceſſantly adminiſtering kind ſupplies in various 


forms, to feed the body, to pleaſe the ſenſe, to amuſe the ima- 
gination, to ſooth the heart, to inform the underſtanding, to rec- 
tify the judgement, to meliorate the temper, and to raiſe the ſoul 
of man by gradual advances to thoſe excellent purpoſcs for 
which he deſigned it, . 5 5 
| God's wiſdom and intentions are as manifeſt as the light of 

the ſun; and as much the ſubject of our experience, as the en- 


joyment of life itſelf. We are qualified by the faculties of our 


minds to make enquiries after him, are always ſurrounged with 
conſpicuous marks of his Power and Wiſdom, and in every 
agreeable moment of life are enjoying his Goodneſs. And it 
was one intention of his creating mankind, to lead them to ſuch 
knowledge of himſelf, as he hath given them means and facul- 
ties of acquiring. —Ze hath made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on the face of the earth, and hath predetermined the condition 
and boundaries of our habitation, that we might ſearch after and find 
him; for he is nor far from every one of us, for in him we live, 
move, and have aur being. 

We have already conſidered the production and preſervation of 
life, and the comfort and felicity of God's creatures in the et joy= 
ment of life, as ends intended and anſwered in the formation of 
this world, and of mankind, And it will appear with equal evi- 
dence, Thirdly, that our acquiſition of knowledge was a further 


intention of the Almighty Creator. | 


[To be continued ] 
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An Humorous Piect from the MonTHLY Mouszun 
Per January, 1776. 
GOES of th ONLY ADDRESS bis M—j—7 » was not eaſed 


to receive very graciouſly, 


—Vapientia | prima 
 Stultitia caruiſſe. — 
[See the Arundel Addreſs in the Lond. Gaz. 0a. 31, 1775.] | 


I Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubject, Samuel Cobbey, 
I Maſter of the Horſe to Galen Betula, Eſq; and an inhabitant 
of the borough of Arundel, think it highly proper to diſtinguiſh 
myſelf on the preſent occaſion, and acquire unufual . 
by approaching the throne. I alſo, as well as our corporation, 
am impreſſed with very lively ſenſe ; but, as for any bleſſings, 1 
confeſs I knowof none during your Majeſty's reign that affect 
me in particylar, or I would willingly be grateful for them. The 
dare preſervation of what I enjoyed before, is ſuch a negative 
kind of merit, that I beg to be excuſed noticing ; particularly as 
I cannor find the people much happier, the taxes much eaſier, or 
the proviſions much cheaper, than in ſome leſs complimented 
tas of your progenitors, However, Sire, leſt my ignorance 
ſhould lead me to ingratitude, I do hereby thank you for all the 
good you have ever done me, or ever intend to do me. 
| Now, as for theſe fat headed Americans, who it feems areina 
during rebellion, and an unnatural rebellion, which are certainly 
very wonderful kinds of rebellion, I don't myſelf know much 
@bout them, only that our corporation were (admire the poetic 
phrale) /truck with horror ; and a terrible ſtroke it was too, for 
many of them have been out of their wits ever fince ; many 
were ſo long before, and many never had any wits to loſe : nay, 
the ſhock was fo horrid, that their very hair ſtood an end; and if 
neighbour Oil-grizzle, the Scotch barber, had not luckily come 
into bring up the rear of the addreſs, the Lord knows how lon 
the unfortunate gentiemen might have remained in that ghaſtly 
Rate. 

Neighbour Oil- grizzle propoſed aſking your Majeſty for two 

or three hundred ſcalps, to aſſiſt him in making their Worſhips 
wigs, in conſequence of this ſervice ; and added, how agreeable 
this muſt be to the Aldermen's ladies, who were fo attentive to 
adorn the heads of their ſpouſes ; but it happened that the par- 
fon's dictionary had not got the word ſcalp, and they could not 
and how to ſpell it. 

Not being much accuſtomed to addreſſing myſelf, I ſhall fol- 
low my fellow citizens, as ſoon as Fcan paſs the Gordian knot of 
ties bind; ng in a band, to where it behoves all goed Jubjed?; " offer 
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bels. To be ſu 
one of the petitioning merchants of London, or Briſtol, brings a 
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their lives and fortunes, though it ſeems their goodneſs does not 
extend to offer either. Now this would I do directly; but, alas! 
Sire, as I have but one life, *twould be of very little conſe- 
quence to you, and is of a great deal to me : *tis like an adver- 
tiſed memorandum-book, of no value but to the owner : it can figs 
nify nothing to you, who have already thrown away thouſands to 
no purpoſe; and I wiſh your M y would recollect that it 
colt a great many hundred men to advance only one hundred 
yards towards Bunker's-Hill, and that if every ſuch diſtance on 
the continent is to be conquered at the fame expence, you have 
not quite men enough, even if your favourite Guards were to 
venture forth, and leave nobody to fire on your ſubjects in St. 


George's Fields. — Then, with regard to my fortune, Sire, *tis 


my misfortune not to have any; but as moſt of our addreſſers 


are in the ſame predicament, I ſhall not ſtand about it, only juſt 


to obſerve, that what the richeſt of them has is ſo very ſmall, and 
your Majefty's wants are ſo very great, that it is as ridiculous to 
put them together as to attempt piſſing out a general conflagra- 
tion. „ OT 

I next aſſure your Majeſty, that as many corporate towns may 
poſſibly ſurpaſs our's in opulence, ſo it is not impoſſible but that 


many Nabobs may be richer than I am; therefore I conceive the 
addreſſes come with ſingular propriety from the borough of Arun- 


del, and from myſelf ; becauſe 'tis ten to one if your Majeſty 
ever heard of ſuch a place, or of ſuch a perſon ; and becauſe, if 
we had not thus voluntarily offered our ſentiments, nobody would 
have taken the pains to enquire after them, —— The duſt-raiſing 
fly upon the coach-wheel was modeſt to Mr. Rigby's poſtilion, 
who, within theſe few days, ſaid with becoming dignity, ** What 
ſignifies the minority prating; we carried every thing laſt ſeſſion, 
and we ſhall carry every thing this. By the ſame figure we, the 
Arundel 1 a ſhall certainly reduce theſe raggamuffin re- 

re, with regard to our opulence before-mentioned, 


greater ſupport to the Bank, the Exciſe, and the Commerce of 
this kingdom, in ſeven days, than we do in ſeven years: but not- 
withſtanding this, we have great exports in the mullet ſeaſon, 
and a very pretty manufactory of ducks eggs. I don't mention 


the ſmuggling trade, or the quantity of game ſent up weekly by 


the poachers ; for though they are the principal branches of our 
traffic, yet being directly contrary to law, might not appear quite 
ſo decent in ſuch very /oyal ſubjefs. 9 - 

I beg your Majeſty will permit me to contradict the report of 


cone half of our town being Roman Cathelics, under the Nuke 
.of Norfolk, and the other half Placemen, under the patronage of 


Sir J. Shelly, I don't deny its being true in general; but it is 
3 „ not 
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not abſolutely fo, becauſe I myſelf muſt be reckoned in one half 
or other. Now, I have held no place under Government ſince I 
was laſt in the ſtocks, and that was only for my method of 
taking the oaths: even then I would not have held the place, but 


the place held me; and as for my religion, I defy them to tax 


me with any ſuch thing. With regard to the venality of the 


| borough, they have advanced another falfity, in ſaying that for 


one ſhilling more we ſhould ele& the Pope, the Pretender, or the 
Devil : now to be ſure the two firft have a natural intereſt here 
amongſt the Catholics; and ſo may the Devil, perhaps, whilſt 


the returning Officer is a Lawyer. But ſetting aſide theſe pri- 


vate connections, it could never happen, the conditions of fale be- 
ing with us as regular as at any auction in Chriſtendom. Above 
101, nobody to advance Jeſs than half a crown at a bidding; 


above 20). five ſhillings, &c. &c. For my own part, I never 


took money at an eſection in my life, though my ill-natured 


neighbours ſuggeſt it was only becauſe I had no vote. 


It is not true, Sire, that the addreſs was altered after it had 
been approved. Somebody, indeed, obſerved that it ſhould have 
been in print hand, and then moſt that figned it would have been 
able to read it themſelves: and ſomebody elſe, more nice than 
wiſe, objected to any of the corporation making their marks, and 
ſo it was obliged to be copied over again, that the ſchool-maſter 
might ſign for thoſe who could not write, which were not above 


ſeventeen in all.—It has been generally lamented, that all the 


Aldermen did not exhibit themſclves at St. James's upon this oc- 
caſion, particularly as it happened when geeſe were in high ſea» 
ſon: but at any rate they have the original merit of being the 
only part. of your Majeſty's ſubjects who ever thought of con- 


gratulating you on your attention to the prerogatives of the Crown ; 
for which you-will doubtleſs ſend them two or three ſhip loads of 


the rebels heads, (when you can get them) to make a cornice for 


the mais-houſe, which muſt needs be a very agreeable object to 
people wha are fruck with horror at ſeeing zealous Proteſtants 
nobly ſtruggling in a virtuous cauſe, vindicating the native rights 


of men, and with their blood endeavouring to preſerve that free- 
dom we meanly compliment away.——As for the buſineſs I have 
with addreflicg, to be ſure if it was not for ſhewing my loyalty, 
and making myfelf talked of, I ſhould not concern myſelf with 
the ſe outlandiſſi commotions. I confeſs, for my own part, I do 
not even know where America is, nor can I find any of our ad- 


d teſſers able to inform me, I remember Mr. Alderman Wiſeacre 
"ſaid it was ſomewhere in the Weſt-Indies, as he had ſeen by the 


news- papers about the Triade. But ſomebody elſe at the club 
contradicted that, afferting that it muſt be in the North of Scot- 


land, becauſe he had heard people talk of the froſt and ſnow, be- 


ſides 
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1 Ftdes there being a rebellion ; which ſeemed to put it paſt a doubt, 
[ till Mr. Burgeſs Guzzle proved it impoffible to be thereabouts, 
f becauſe we every Cay read of that nation emigrating to America; 
5 whereas it is well known that no Scotchman who once moves, 
X | ever thinks of ſettling again till he gets fairly beyond the Tweed. 
18 I beg leave to expreſs my hearty approbation of your Majeſty's 
Ir ſending out a whole mob of Commiſſioners with monſtrous ſala- 
2 tries, becauſe the national treaſure can particularly well afford it: 
* and fince offering plans is pretty generally in faſhion, I ſhould 
lt move, as an amendment, that inſtead of ſending only thirty- nine, 
— both Houſes of Parliament (at leaſt the majorities) be diſpatched 
2. to treat with America, having your Majeſty's Minifters at their 
e head; and if, by their alacrity in blundering, they do not puzzle 
5 every cauſe, and eradicate every tendril of liberty, then is there 
Cr # no depencence on the whole {laviſh tenor of their conduct. 
d If it pleaſe your Majeſty, I would except your new Secretary, 
who having a notable averfion to be near fighting in perſon, may 
d be left to breathe blood and war at Whitehall, as ſecure from 
ÞF danger as when be halted at Minden, 0 
n May the choiceſt bleſſings of Heaven be ſhowered down upon 
„ pour Royal Head; and as theſe doubtleſs are the beſt which the 
d | Chiefs of the Church ſolicit for themſelves, I (cle their ſuit of 
r grace, wiſdom, and underſtanding. May your Majeſty, in ſome 
— period yet far remote, tranſmit your Crown to potterity andimi- 
E niſbed in luſire, or in power, bearing ever in remembrance that its 
_ luftre depends on the happineſs of the people, and its power on 
Jo . their affections. And to give the moſt unſhaken proof of a loy- 
e aity which knows how much the greatneſs of a King conſiſts in 
— the liberty of the ſubject, I will add this fervent prayer: May 
; you never reign but over a free people. May future horn- 
* ** book hiſtorians remove the Empire of ſapience, and conſe- 


=! 


*« quential littleneſs, from Gotham to Arundel; and may your 
« arms in America meet every ſucceſs the juſtice of the cauſe, 
© the wiſdom of the Miniſtry, and the importance ob our ad- 
% dreſs, can entitle them to. 6; 


— — — — 
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OgsErRvaTIONs on the NATURE of CIVIL LIBERTY, the 
P81xcieLes of GOVERNMENT, and the JusTict and 

Policy of the War of AMERICA, By Richard Price, 
D. D. F. R. S. Octavo, pp. 128. 


THE Author begins this Tract with obſerving, That our Co- 

1 Jonies in North America appear to be now determined to 

do and ſuffet every thing, under the perſuaſion that Great Bri- 

tain is attempting to rob them of that liberty to which 2 
f member 
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member, of ſociety and all civil communities have a natural and 
unalienable right. The queſtion, therefore, whether this is a 
reafonable perſuaſion, is highly intereſting, and deſerves the moſt 
careful attention of every Engliſhman who values liberty, and 
withes ta avoid ſtaining himſelf with the guilt of invading it. 
But it is impoſſible (adds the Doctor) to judge properly of this 
queſtion without correct ideas of liberty in general, and of the na- 
ture, limits, and principles of civil liberty in particular.—The 
following are ſome of this learned Author's obſervations oa theſe 
ſudjects: YE 


Of the Nature of LizerTY in general. 
IN order to obtain a more diftin& and accurate view of the 
nature of liberty as ſuch, it will be uſeful to confider it under 
the four following divifions. . 5 
Firſt, Phyſical Liberty. Secondly, Moral Liberty, —Thirdly, 
Religions Liberty.— And, Fourthly, Civil Liberty, —Thefe 
heads comprehend undemthem all the different kinds of liberty. 
And I have placed civil liberty laſt, - becauſe I meant to apply to 
it afl 1 thall fay of the other kinds of liberty. . 
By Phykeal Liberty I mear that principle of ſpontaneity, or 
ſelf=tetermination, which -canſtitutes us agents, or which gives 
us a command over our gctions, rendering them properly our's, 
and not effects of the- operation of any foreign cauſe.— Moral 
Lidetty is the power of following, in all circumſtances, our ſenſe 
of right and wrong; or in acting in conformity to our reflecting 
and moral principles, without being controuled by any contrary 
principles, —Religious liberty ſignifies the power of exereiing, 
without moleſtation, that mode of religion which we think beſt; 
or of making the deciſions of our own conſciences, reſpecting 
religious truth, the rule of our conduct, and not any of the deci- 
hons df *athers:—lIn like manner, civil liberty is the power of a 
Civil ſociety or ſtate to govern itſelf by its own diſcretion 5 or by 
es of its own making, without being ſubject to any foreign 
Meretion, or to the impoſitions of any extraneous will or 
wer. 3 5 | | 5 . 
It hond be obſerved, that, according to theſe definitions of the 
different Kinds of liberty, there is one general idea, that runs 
through them all; I mean the idea of ſelf- direction, or ſelf-go- 
vernment.—Did our volitions originate not with ourſelves, but 
with ſome cauſe over which we have no power ; or were we under 
: a.neceffity of, always fallowing ſome will different from our own, 
ve ſhould want phyſical liberty. * == 
la like manner, he whoſe perceptions of moral obligation are 
confrouled by his paſſions has loſt his moral liberty; and the moſt 
9 e . Common 
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common language applied to him is, that he wants ſclf-govern« 


ment. | | 
He likewiſe who, in religion, cannot govern himſelf by his 
convictions of religious duty, but is obliged to receive formula- 
ries of faith, and to practiſe modes of worſhip impoſed upon him 
by others, wants religious liberty, —And the community alſo that 
is governed, not by itſelf, but by ſome will independent of it, and 
over which it has no controu], wants civil liberty. 1 
In all theſe caſes there is a force which ſtands oppoſed to the 
agent's own will; and which, as far as it operates, produces 
ſervitude.— In the firſt caſe, this force is incompatible with the 
very idea of voluntary motion; and the ſubject of it is a- mere 
paſſi ve inſtrument which never acts, but is always ated upon.— 
In the ſecond cafe, this force is the influence of paſſion getting 
the better of reaſon ; or the brute overpowering and conquering 
the will of the man.—In the third caſe, it is human authority 
in religion requiring conformity to particular modes of faith and 
worſhip, and ſuperſeding private judgement. —And in the laſt 
caſe, it is any will diſtin from that of the majority of a com- 
munity, which claims a power of making laws for it, and diſpo- 
r eh "EL 
This it is, I think, that marks the limit, or that lays the line 
between liberty and ſlavery, As far as, in any inſtance, the 
operation of any cauſe comes in to reſtrain the power of ſelf 
government, ſo far ſlavery is introduced : Nor da I think that a 
preciſer idea than this of liberty and flavery can be formed. 

I cannot help wiſhing I could here fix my reader's attention, 
and engage him to conſider carefully the digaity of that bleſſing 
to which we give the name of liberty, according to the repre- 
ſentation now made of it. There is not a word in the whole 
compaſs of language which expreſles ſo much of what is impor= 
tant and excellent. It is, in every view of it, a bleſſing truly 
ſacred and invaluable. Without phyſical liberty, man would be 
' a machine acted upon by mechanical ſprings, having no principle 
of motion in himſelf or command over events; and therefore, 
incapable of all merit and demecit,— Without moral liberty he is 
a wicked and deteftable being, ſubject to the tyranny of baſe 
luſts, and the ſport of every vile appetite, —And without religious 

and civil liberty he is a poor and abject animal without rights, 
without property, and without a conſcience, bending his neck 
to the yoke, and crouching to the will of every filly creature who 
has the inſolence to pretend to authority over him.—Nothiag, 
therefore, can be of fo much conſequence to us as liberty. It is 
the foundation of all hunour, and ths chief privilege and glory 
of our natures. | = 
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In fixing our ideas on the ſubject of liberty, it is of particular 
2 to _ ſuch an enlarged view of it as I have now given. But 
the immediate object of the preſent enquiry being civil liberty, I 
will conkne to it all the ſubſequent re cent Pega, 7 i 


M—_— — 


— — 


— 


Of CiviL LIBER TV, and the PRINC1PLES of ovate; 


FROM what has been ſaid, it is obvious that all civil govern- 
ment, as far as it can be denominated free, is the creature of the 
people. Ir originates with them, It is conducted under their 
direction; and has in view nothing but their happineſs, All 

its different forms are no more than ſo many different modes 
in which they chuſe to direct their affairs, and to ſecure the quiet 

_ enjoyment of their rights. In every free ſtate every man is his 
own legiſlator, —A]] taxes are free gifts for public ſervices. All 
Jaws are particular proviſions or regulations eſtabliſhed by common 

conſent for gaining protection and fafety,—And all magiſtrates 

are truſtees or deputies for carrying theſe regulations into execu- 

Liberty, therefore, is too imperfectly defined when it is ſaid 

to be a government by laws and not by men.“ If the laws are 

made by one man or a junto of men in a ſtate, and not by com- 
mon conſent, a government by them does not differ from flavery. 
Ina this caſe it would be a contradiction in terms to ſay that the 
ſtate governs itſelf, : EEE 
From hence it is obvious that civil liberty, in its moſt perfect 
degree, can be enjoyed only in {all ſtates, where every member 
is capable of giving his ſuffrage in perion, and of being choſen. 
into public offices. When a ſtate becoms ſo numerous, or when 
the different parts of it are removed to ſuch diſtances from one 
another, as to render this impracticable, a Ciminution of liberty 
neceſſarily ariſes. There are, however, in theſe circumſtances, 
methods by which ſuch near approaches may be made to perfect 
liberty as ſhall anſwer all the purpoſes of government, and at the 
fame time ſecure every right of human nature. | 
Though all the members of a ftate ſhould not be capable of 
giving their ſuffrages in public meaſures, individually and perſo- 
nally, they may do this by the appointment of ſubſtitutes or 
rey tatives - They may entruſt the powers of legiſl ation, ſub- 
ject to ſueh reſtrictions as they ſhall think neceſſary, with any 
number of delegates; and whatever can be done by ſuch dele- 
within the limits of their truſt, may be conſidered as done 
by the- united voice and counſel of the community. —[n this 
method. a free government may be eſtabliſhed in the largeſt ftate ; 
and it is conceivable that by regulations of this kind, any number 
of | ſtates might be ſubjected to a ſcheme of government, * 
| 8 wou 
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wauld exclude the deſolations of war, and produce univerſal peace 
and order. 


- hink here of what may be praQicable in this way with 
reſpec to Europe in particular. While it continues divided, as 


it is at preſent into a great number of independent kingdoms 


hoſe interefts are continually claſhing, it is impoſſible but that 
Diſputes will often ariſe which muſt end in war and carnage. In 
would be no remedy to this evil to make one of theſe ſtates ſu- 
preme over the teſt; and to give it an abſolute plenitude of pom: 
er to ſuperintend and controul them. This would be to ſubjeR 
all the ſtates ta the arbitrary diſcretion of one, and to eſtabliſh 
an ignominaus ſlavery not poſſible to be long endured. It would 
therefore, be a remedy warſe than the diſeaſe; nor is it poflible 
ſhould be approved by any mind that has not loſt every idea- of 
civil liberty. On the contrary, —Let every ſtate, with reſpe& 


to all its internal concerns, be continued independent of all the 


reft ; and let a general confederacy he formed by the appointment 
of a Senate, conſiſting of repreſentatives from all the different 
ſtates, Let this Senate poſſeſs the power of managing all the 
common concerns of the united ſtates, and of judging and decid- 
ing between them, as a common Arbiter or Umpire, in all dif- 
putes ; having at the ſame time under his direction the common 
force of the ſtates to ſupport its decifions.—In theſe circumſtan- 


ces, each ſeparate ſtate will be ſecure againſt the interference of 
foreign power in its private concerns, and therefore, would poſſeſs 
| liberty ; and at the ſame time it would be ſecure againft all op- 


preſſion and inſult from every neighbouring ſtate.— Thus might 


the ſcattered force and abilities of a whole continent be gathered 


into one point ; all litigations ſettled as they roſe ; univerſal peace 
preſerved ; and nation prevented from any more lifting up a {word 


againſt nation,” 


[To be continued.] 


1 


— 


The Manner in which the 1 are bleſſed atRome, of the Fleeces of 


which the Palls are made which the Romiſh Archbiſbops receiue be- 


fore they are allowed to perform any of the Archiepiſcopal Fune- 


tions. 


ls the buſineſs of the apoſtolical Subdeacons to take care of 


the making and keeping of the palls; and the following 
ceremony is obſerved at Rome upon that occaſion:— The 2 uit of 
January, which is the feſtival of St. Agnes, the Friars of the 


convent of that name offer at the Agnus Dei, ducing high maſs, 
two little white ſpotleſs lambs. Theſe lambs are adorned with 


arlands, flowers, and tibbons. After the Miſſa, they ace 
o. IV. 105. 3 2 -- Jo 
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laid on the altar, one on the Epiſtle ſide, and the other on that 
of the Goſpel, each of them on a white damaſk pillow, edged 
with a gold lace, or a kind of fringe : after which they ſing an 
Anthem, the words of which ſuit the colour and quality of the 
lambs. After the Anthem, the officiating Paſtor gives them his 
| blefling. After this, two Prebends of St. John of Lateran take 
theſe conſecrated lambs, and give them in charge to the apoſto- 
lical Subdeacons, who ſend them into the fields ſacred to St. 
Agnes.—The tax of theſe conſecrated lambs is a crown a month, 


reckoning from the time of their being yeaned to the time of 


their firſt ſhearing. The Nuns of St. Laurence Pauiſperna, or 
the Capuchin Nuns, ſhear them at the proper ſeaſon, ſpin the 
wool after they are ſheared, and make the palls therewith. The 
Prebends of St. Peter's church lay theſe palls under the high al- 


tar, and put them in a very ceremonious manner on the bodies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul; and, after they have lain there one 


night, * are again oy in cuſtody to the apoſtolical Sub- 


. 
1 


AN EC DOT of the Eurzxon AUGUSTUS. 
THERE was at Rome, in the time of the Emperor Auguſtus, 


a poor Greek Poet, who, from time to time, when the Em- 
peror went out of his palace, preſented him with a Greek epi- 
gram ; and though the Emperor took it, he never gave him any 
thing: on the contrary, having a mind one day to ridicule him, 
and ſhake him off, as ſoon as he ſaw him coming to preſent him 


with his verſes, the Emperor ſent him a Greek epigram of his 
own compoſing, and writ with his own hand. The Poet re- 
ceived it with joy z and, as he was reading it, he ſhewed by his 
face and geſtures that he was mightily pleaſed with it. After he 
had read it, he pulled out his purſe, and, coming up to Auguſ- 
tus, gave him ſome few pence, ſaying, ** Take this money, Cz- 
far; I give it you, not according to the merit of the verſes, 

<5 but to my you ability: had I more, my liberality would be 
„ greater. — The whole company fell a laughing, and the Em- 

perot more than the reſt, who ordered him a hundred thouſand 


ANECDOTE f THALES. 
T HALES the Milefian, one of the Seven Wiſe Men of 
Greece, being aſked what was the oldeft thing? he anſwered 
Gop, becauſe he has been for ever.—What was the hand ſomeſt 
thing? He ſaid the world, becauſe it is the work A. 
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What the largeſt thing? Place, becauſe it comprehends every 
thing belides. — What the moſt convenient? Hope, becauſe 
when all other things are loſt, that remains ſtill. What the beſt 
thing? Virtue, for without it nothing that is good can be ſaid or 


done. —What the quickeſt ? A man's thoughts, becauſe in one 


moment they run over all the univerſe. —— W hat the ſtrongeſt ? 
Neceflity, becauſe it ſurmounts all other accidents.—What the 
eaſieſt? To give council.—Wohat the hardeſt ? To know one's 
ſelf. —What the wiſeſt thing? Time, becauſe it brings all things 


to paſs. 


—_— N 


LABOUR, HEALTH, and CONTENTMENT. 


ANECDOTE J LEONIDAS. 
Certain ſoldier came in great fright to Leonidas, and ſaid to 
1 him, © Captain, the enemy is very near us.” *©* Then 


—_— 


we are very near them too,” ſaid Leonidas. There was another 
that came to tell him that the enemy were ſo numerous that one 
could hardly ſee the ſun for the quantity of their arrows: to 
whom he anſwered very pleaſantly, <* Will it not be a great 
pleaſure to fight in the ſhade ?” 5 


— 


5 — = 


A L E. 


L* B OUR, the offspring of want, and the mother of Health 


and Contentment, lived with her two daughters in a little 
cottage by the fide of a hill, at a great diſtance from town. They 
were totally unacquainted with the Great, and had kept no better 
company than the neighbouring villagers: but having a deſire 


of ſeeing the world, they forſook their companions and habita- 


tion, and determined to travel. Labour went ſoberly along the 
road with Health on her right hand, who by the ſprightlineſs of 


her converſation, and ſongs of chearfulneſs and joy, ſoftened the 


toils of the way; while Contentment went ſmiling on the left, 


| ſupporting the ſteps of her mother; and by her perpetual good 


humour increaſing the vivacity of her ſiſter. In this manner 


they traveled over forefts, and through towns and villages, till at 


laſt they arrived at the capital of the kingdom, At their en- 
trance into the great city, the mather conjured her daughters 


never to loſe fight of her; for it was the will of Jupiter, ſhe 


ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be the ruin of all three. But 
Health was of too gay a diſpoſition to regard the counſels of La- 
bour : ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by. Intemperance, and 
at laſt died in child-birth of Diſeaſe. Conteatment, in the ab- 


ſence of her filter, gave herſelf up to the enticements of Sloth, 


and 
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and was never heard of after: while Labour, who could haye 
no enjoyment without her daughters, went every where in ſearch 
of them, *till ſhe was at laſt ſeized by Laffitude in her way, and 
died in miſery. 


3 8 — — — — — ů¶ꝶ 
On M A N, 


I N ſize confin'd, and humbly made, 
What tho? we creep beneath the ſhade, 
And ſeem as emmets on this point, the ball? 
Heaven lighted up the human ſoul, 
Heaven bid its rays tranſpierce the whole, 
And giving God-like reaſon, gave us all. 


Thou golden chain 'twixt God and man, 
Bleſt reafon ! guide my life and pen: 

All ills, like ghoſts, fly trembling at thy light: : 
Who thee obeys, reigns over all; 
Smiles, tho* the ſtars around tim fall ; 

A Gad is nought but reaſon infinite, 


The man of reaſon is a God, 

Who ſeems to ſtoop to fortune s nod, 
Sole agent he beneath the ſhining ſphere ; 3 

Others are paſſive, ate impell'd, 

Are frighten'd, flatter'd, ſunk, or ſwell'd, 
As accident is pleas'd to domineer. 


Our hopes and fears are much to blame; 
Shall Monarchs awe, or Crowns inflame ? 

F:om groſs miſtake our idle tumult ſprings ; 
Thoſe men the filly world difarm, 

* Elude the dart, diſſolve the charm, 

Who know the flender worth of men and things. 
The preſent object, preſent day, 

Are idle phantoms, and away; 

What's laſting only does exiſt. Know ths 
Life, Fame, Friends, Freedom, Empi re, all, 
Peace, Commerce, Science, nobly Ul, 

To launch us on the flopd of endleſs bliſs ; 
How foreign theſe, tho' moſt in view! 
So, look your whole exiſtence through, 


The TRIALS of VIRTUE, 


” LAC'D on the verge of youth, my mind 
Lite's op'nitfg ſcene ſurvey d; 
J view'd its ilts of various kind, 


Altleted aud afraid. 


— 


But 
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But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 
That Virtue's path incloſe: 
My heart the wiſe purſuit ogprov'd 3 

But O, what toils oppoſe ! 

For (ee, Ab ſee, while yet her ways 

With doubtful ſtep I tread, 

A hoſtile world its terrors raiſe, 

Its ſnares deluſive fpread, . + 
O! how ſhall I, with heart prepar'd, 
Thoſe terrors learn to meet? 

How from the thouſand ſnares to guard 

My unexperienc'd feet ? 

As thus I mus'd, oppreflive ſleep 
_ Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil, The wat'ry * 

An object ſtrange and new, 

Before me roſe: on the wide ſhore 
O dſervant as I ſtood, 

The gath' ring ſtorms around me roars 
And heave the boiling flood. 

Near, and more near the billows riſe ; 

Ev'n now my ſteps they lave ; 

And death to my affrighted eyes 
J Approach'd in ev'ry wave. 
| What hope, or whither to retreat? 
Each nerve at once unſtrung, 
Chill fear had fetter'd faſt my feet, 
And chain'd my ſpeechleſs tongue, 
I feel my heart within me die; 
When ſudden to mine ear 

A voice deſcending from on high 

„ rov'd my erring fear: 
hat tho? the ſwelling ſurge thou fee 
* HImpatient todevour ? 
4 Reft, mortal, reſt on God's decree, 
.. And thankful awn his pow'r. 

& Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

Tus far, the Almighty ſaid, 

* Thus far, nor farther, rage z and here 
„Let thy proud wave . ſtay' d.“ 
TI heard; and lo l at once controul'd, 

The waves in wild retreat 

Back on themſelves reluctant roll'd, 


And murm ring left my feet. 


8 n . r 
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Dees te aſſembling deeps in vain 
_cce more the ſignal gave: 
Ta, ſhores the ruſhing weight ſuſtain, 
And check th? uſurping wave. 
Con vi-c'9, ia Nature's volume wiſe 
Tt inagt truth I read; 
Aud ſuddea from my waking eyes 
T.“ inftruSive viſion fled. 
Then why thus heavy, O . ſoul ? 
Say, v-by diſtruſtful Rill, | 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience rol 
Oer ſcenes of future ill. 
Let faith ſuppteſs each riſing fear, 
Each anxious doubt exelude: 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here, 
A Maker wiſe and good. 
He to thy. ev'ry trial knows 
Its juſt reftraint to give; 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve. 
Then why thus heavy, O my foul 7 
Say, why diſtruſtful, ſtill 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er ſcenes of future ill. 
Tho! gifts unnumber'd throng thee round, 
Stil! in thy God confide, 
W hoſe tinger marks the ſeas their bound, 
And curbs the headſong tide. 


5 N THAW: # Form 


ATURE diflolves in friendly tears, 7 1 
And drops her bleflings deep; 1 

The hearts of mortals too ſhe chears, q 

Who laugh to fee her weep. | | 

While, miſcr-like, ſhe ftecl'd her breaſt ) 

To teach impteſſive power, „55 F 

She robb'd us of our wonted reſt, 8 
And froze the midnight hour. 


Not Luxury, with all her charms, 
Nor Riot, with its glee, 
Could 'ſcape her cloſe-furrounding arms 2 


But ah! poor — 


Poor 


Poor Penury ! tus thine alone 
To feel her bittereſt bite, 

While ſtarving through the day alone, 
And periſhing at night. 


But then (and gracious Heav'n be prais d) 
Her deputies ſhe ſent, | 

The deep-ſunk eye of mis'ry rais'd, 
While hunger ſmil'd content, 


Now kinder gales their influence ſhed, 
And milder breezes blow; 
The earth reſigns her fleecy bed, 
And triumphs o'er the Snow. 
So ſhall Beneficence extend 
Her long-continued ſway; 
Her charms, eternal as their end, 
Shall gain eternal day. 


When © cloud-capt Tow'rs” ſhall dak! in dufte 
And © ſolemn Temples fall, | 
The Gop of all the Good and Juſt © 
3 n them all. ood ins 


« 1 * 8 * _ —_ 
R - 1 4 ; . 4 * — . - . 
— — 


Anſwer, S R. Whi te, fo the th Deſeridtion of Citi, is- 
ferted Fanuary 1 3. 


b fifth London, and the laſt Wells. 
: drfur, & FR fame, to 75 Handford's 8s Queſiion, inſerted Februe 
N 1. 
i | M's years I frond to be TWENTY FER night) 
| And Hannah $ SIXTEEN, Kind Sir, am J tighe 7 * 
| *,* We have received the like anſwers from W. Smith, jun. 
. M. Noſworthy, . Pulman, T. Wen D. Lock, S. W. W. 
| : Bond, and W. Ge - 


Anſwer, U the fame, to - Macnamara's 1 Dizi, b 
inſertad February 17. 
E queſtion, one night, Sir, I try'd to explain, 
And believe that my labour has not prov'd in vain 1 
or 
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JC appears that the name of the firſt city is Canterbury, the 
ſecond Oxford, the third Lincoln, the fourth Cheſter, the 
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For as ſoon as your queſtion I had peruſed o'er, 
The anſwer in feet I found was NINE SCORE, 


.*,* We have received- the like 23 M. Noſworthy, 
D. Lock, J. Pulman, T. W. J. W. and W. Bond. 


Anſwer, by W.! King, of Briſtol, te W. Litfon's + Enigma, inſerted 
February 3. : 


VOR Enigma, Sir, I chanc'd for to foe; - 
And looking i it over I found twas a F LEA. 


*,* We have received the like anſwers ſrom W. Jones, G. 
Dyer, M. Jeffery, . un and J. . 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to Mis 8. M—e' . inſerted at th: 
ame Time. 


JONAH three days and nights in the hots did dwell, 
As the Scripture plainly unto us does tell, 


* we have received the like Anſwers from W. Jones, W. 
C. J. Foubert, G. Dyer, J. « Quick, and M, Jeffery. 


| Anſwer, by the fame, to the laſt Enigma inſerted January 29. 


TRIP T, eut, and hew'd, is the poor harmleſs PEN, 
Before i it's fit for uſe for mabls or men. 


„We have received the like anſwers from D. Lock, T. 
Peters, J. Farmer, J. Ong, © and T. H. 


* 


— * 


_— 1 a 
— » 
1 


aher, by John Handford, of . to K. Skinner” 5 Zane, 
0 Inſerted Fanuary 20. 
you that in rhyming do delight, 
Ye cnjgmatic- train, 


Permit a youthful muſe to write 
_ Ti enigma to explain: 
Before that I concluſion make, 
Permſt me to repeat ** | | 
The one verſe for the other ſake, a 
TLhen quickly PI] retreat. 
Now one for ſenſe, and one for rhyme, 
In terms that's very plain, 
Let it ſuffice you for this time 
A WATCH is what you mean. 


** We have received like anſwers from Tc Peters and W. E. | 
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[LIN umber 106. 1 


„ . 
Speaking, or mute, all ConzLIxESss and Grace 


Attends thee ; and each word, cach motion, forms. | 
MiLTON. 


” WELIRVERY object that is pleafing to the eye, when 


men. 


looked upon, or delightful to — mind, on recollec- 


E s tion, may be called beautiful; ſo that beauty, in 


15 
NAW or even as far as the imagination can go, which is a 


fort ot new, or ſecondary creation, Thus we ſpeak not only of 
the beauties of an engaging proſpect, of the riſing or ſetting ſun, 
or of a fine ſtarry Heaven, but of thoſe of a picture, ſtatue, or 
— and even of the actions, characters, or thoughts of 
n the greater part of theſe, there may be almoſt as many 
falſe beauties as there are real, according to the different taſtes of 
nations and men; ſo that, if any one was fo confider beauty in 
its fulleſt extent, it could not be done without the greateſt con- 
fuſion. I ſhall therefore confine my ſubje& to viſible beauty, 
and am apt to think every thing belonging to it might fall under 
one or other of theſe four heads, colour, form, expreſſion, and grace ; 
the two former of which I look * 38 the body, and the two 
latter as the ſoul of beauty. 
Though colour be the loweft of all the conſtituent parts af 
beauty, = t it is vulgarly the moſt ſtriking, and the moſt ob- 
ſerved. The colour of the body in general, the moſt beautiful 
perhaps that ever was imagined, was that which Apelles expreſſed 
in his famous Venus; and which, though the picture itſelf be 
loft, Cicero has, in ſome degree, preſerved to us in his excellent 
defcription of it. It was a fine red, beautifully intermixed and 
incorporated with white; and diffuſed, in its due proportions, 
through each part of the body,—Such are the deſcriptions of a 
moſt beautiful ſkin, in ſeveral of the Roman Poets; and ſuch of- 
ten is the eolouring of Titian, and particularly in his ſleeping 
VOX. IV. 9 4 A PE & Von” 


Ya general, may ſtretch as wide as the viſible creation, = 


_ termixed about the temples and the 
ſet off by the ſhades of full eye-brows ; and of the hair, when 


|. 
| 
| 
i 
| 


it falls in a proper manner round the face. 
judgement is ſo apt to be guided by ſome 3 


any other, 


| los the whole look, which one 
1 Ind maoſt. tranſpatent ſkins; Raphael's moſt charmin 
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Venus, batever other dag. e e 
td repreſent. 9 

The reaſon why theſe colours pleaſe fo much, is not only their 
natural livelinefs, to gether with the charme they obtain 
from the being > petty fly blended gether, ber d the iden they 


carry with them of good health; without which, all beauty 


grows languid, and leſs engaging z and with AAAS 


covers an additional life and luſtre. 
A great deal of the eoldur of the face i in particularis owing to 


veriety, that being deſigned by nature for the 
of different colours of any part in the human body. 


Colours 


pleaſe by opp6ſitionz anTit is in the face that n moſt di- 
verſified, zud the moſt oppoſed. 


The beavty of an evening y, about the ſetriag of the ſun, is 
owing to the variety of coldurs that ire ſcattered the face 


of the-Heavens, It is the fine red clouds, intermixed with white, 


and ſometimes darker ones, with the azure bottom appearing here 
and there between them, which makes all that beautiful compo- 
Griqu that. delights the eye ſo much, and gives 2 ſerene plea- 
wk to the heart. In the ſame manner, if you eqnſider ſome 

eautiful faces, you may obſerve that it is much the Time variety 


of colours which gives them that pleafing look which is ſo apt to 
attract the eye, and but too often to engage the beart: for all 
this ſort of beauty i is reſolvable into à proper 


variation of fleſh- 
colour and red, with the clear blueneſs of the veins plealingly in- 
going off of the cheeks, and 


and, that . more, perhaps, in this part of | 
yet. Lam a good deal perſuaded that a complete brown. beauty is 
he ſag prefer frradſe to a perſect fair one, the bright brown-giving a 
1 >; e other coſours, a ag 1b to the eye, and a tich- 
ks 288 in the — 


18.2 brunette beauty; and all the beſt artiſts i eau 1 bg of 
painting, about Leo t 


Tenth's time, uſed tis drper ice 
kind of colouring. 


Form taFes. in the turn of each-part, as well ns. the 
of the hole body, even to the turn of an eye-brow,. or the fall- 
ing of the hair. 1 ſhould think, too, * the attitude, while 


fixed, ought to be reckoned under this article: by mhich I. do | 
nat only mean the poſture of the perſon, but the pokition of 


each part; as the turning of the neck, the extending of the 


. Fwy and ſo on to the minute par- 
The 


ticulars. 


Bot, though one's 


bt 


colour; 


mare ſtcuck and more char 


we 1 
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be gengtal eauſe, of beauty in the form or ſhape, in bath 
ſexes, is a proportion, or an union and harmony, in all parts af 
the body- -'T'be diſtinguiſaing character of beauty, in the female 


form, is delicacy and foftneſs ; and, in the male, either apparent 


Reengsb, 9r-agility, The-fncit exemplats that can be feen, for 
the former, is the Venus of Medici; and, for the two latter, the 
blercules Faroeſe, end the Apollo Belvidere, There i is one thing, 


indeed, in the laſt of theſe figures, which is called the Fran- 


ſcendent, or Celeſtial, It is 


24 diſtinct from all human 
beauty, and of 2 nature greatly ſuperior to it ; ſomething that 
ſeems like. an air of Divinitys which i is expreſſed, or 1 leaſt is to 
be traced out, in but very few works of the axtiſts; and of 
which ſcarce any of the Poets have capght any ray in their de- 
ſcriptions, or parhaps: even in their imagivation, except Homer 
and Virgil among the antients, and our Shakeſpeare and Milton 
* 7 f b ſy that of 
7 of the mers orm is mus jor that 
2 it back works of ths real XD es dre is ob- 
feryi he. artiſts at lire ks there is 1 
mall cds abel. * ＋ ee in the wa feels 
5 — ie chan with 
the pictures of the greateſt 


The two other — 4. — of bear are expreſſan an 
grace: the former of which is common to all perſons and faces, 
"By pun, 1 meu th exc of he 4 s 
By expreſpan, I mean the expreſſion 5 Tan Neey 
and changes of the mind, fa far as they are made viſible to the 
235 by our looks or geſtures. 
ofthe nd ys 3 Mead boy, on fs 
of the human body, on 
nod Ag — exprefſize. | Thus the languiſh- 
FEES: ws gr che vehement exertion of it; the 
fingers of one of the ſons, in the famous 
» wo in the on, of the dying gladiator. But 
us by our dreſs ; and, indeed, is 
the expteſſion af the gaſſions paſſes 
we, by good luck, have not as yet con- 


The pans of ch pi hich the paGons moſt frequently 
make their e eyes and mouth ; but, from the 
eyes, they diffuſe . +4] cl very ſtrongly about the eyc-brows, 


, b. Ars gther caſe, they appear ofien in the parts all round the 
 Mquth, | 


Philoſaphers may diſpute as much as they pleaſe about the 
ſeat of the 1h a þ dls pigs it cefides, I am ſure that it ſpeaks | 
in the eyes. I do not know — 6% 1 have not injured the eye- 
1 4A 2 brows, 


N 
N 
| 
| 
1 
b 


— 


two very pretty lines: 20 f :qbel zu 
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brows, in making them only dependents on the eye ; .for they, 
2 in lively faces, have, as it were, a language of their 


; and are extremely varied, according avg ſenti- 
— and paſſions of the mind. 


We may ſay, in general, that n the ader and Lind pe bons 


add to beauty, and all the cruel and unkind ones add to de- 


formity ; and it is on this account that good - nature may, very 
juſtly, be ſaid to be © the beſt feature, even in the fineſt face.” 
Mr. Pope has included the prinetpes paſfion-of gr eng 


S w + — 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleaſure's faniting waz E 
Hate, Fear, and Grief the family of pain. „ hag 757 


The former of which naturally give an additional luſtre * en- 


livening to a beauty, as the latter are too apt to fling a gloom and | 


cloud over it. 
Yet in theſe, and all the other 5 I do not hies Wieder 


moderation may not be, in a great meaſure, the rule of their 

beauty, almoft as far as moderation in actions is the rule of vir- 
tue. Thus, an exceſſiye joy may be too boiſterous in the face to 
de pleaſing ;; and a degree of grief, in ſome faces, and on ſome 
occaſions, may be extremely beautiful. Some degrees of anger, 


ſhawe, ſurprize, fear, and concern, are beautiful ; 'but all exceſs 


is hurtful, and all exceſs ugly, Dulneſs, auſterity, impudence, 


pride, affe cation, malice, and envy, are, I believe, always ugly: 


ſo that the chief rule of the beauty of the paſſions is modera- 


tion, and the part in which they appear moſt ſtrongly is the eyes. 
It is there that love holds all his tendereſt language: it is there 


that virtue commands, modeſty charms, joy enlivens, ſorrow en- 


gages, and inclination fires the hearts of the belfolders} it is 
there that even fear, and anger, and confuſion, can be charming. 
But all theſe, to be charming, muſt be kept within” their due 
bounds and limits; for too ſullen an appearance of virtue, a 
violent and proftitute ſwell of paſſion, a ruſtic and overwhelming 


modeſty, à deep ſadneſs, or too wild and impetuous 2 joy, de- 
come all either oppreſſive or diſagreeable. 
| and nobleſt part of beauty is Grace, which 

| omed to ſpeak of as a thing inexplicable, 
_ in a ww * meaſure I believe it is ſo. We know that the foul 


. laſt fini 1 


is, dut we ſcarce know what it is: judge of beauty can 


8 grace, dut no one has ever yet fixed upon a definition 


— often depends on ſome very little ineidents i in a fine 


face ; and, in actions, it conſiſts more in the manner of doing 


things, than in the things themſelves. It is perpetually varying 
its 3 and i is therefore much more diffiult to ” _ 


2 a nn. „ - 64 z g 
2 „ ee „„ ie ee 
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dered than any thing fixed and ſteady. While you look upon 
one; it ſteals from under the eye of the obſerver ; and is ſuc» 
ceeded, perhaps, by another, that flits away as ſoon, and as im- 
perceptidly, 

It is on this account that grace is better to be ſtudied in 9 
repio's, Guido's, and Raphael's pictures, than in real life. Thus, 


| for inſtance, if I wanted to diſcover what it is that makes anger 
graceful in a ſet of features full of the greateſt ſweetneſs, I ſhould 


rather endeavour to find it out in Guido's St. Michael, than in a 
beautiful lady's face; becauſe, in the pictured Angel, one has 
full leiſure to conſider i it z but, in the living one, it would be too 
tranſient and ee to de the ſubject of any * n. 


tion. * 


But, though one cannot punctually ſay what grace is, we may 


point out the parts and things in which it is moſt apt to appear. 


The chief dwelling-place of grace is about the mouth ; 


though, at times, it may viſit every limb or part of the body. 


But the mouth is the chief ſeat of grace, as much as the chief 
ſeat for the beauty of the paſſions is in the eyes. 
la a very graceful face (by which I do not ſo much mean 2 
majeſtic, as a ſoft and pleaſing one,) there is, now and then, a 
certain deliciouſneſs that almoſt always lives about the mouth, in 
ſomething not quite enough to be called a (mile, but rather an ap- 
proach towards one, which varies gently about the different lines 
there, like a little fluttering Cupid ; and, perhaps, ſometimes 
diſcovers a little dimple, that after jutt lightening upon you diſ- 
appears, and again appears by fits. This I take to be one of the 
moſt pleaſing ſorts of grace of any. 
The grace of attitudes may belong to the poſition of each 
part, as well as to the carriage or diſpolition of the whole body : 
dut how much more it belongs tothe head, than to any other part, 
may be ſeen in the pieces of the moſt celebrated painters ; and 
particularly in thoſe of Guido, who has been rather too laviſh in 


deſtowing this beauty on almoſt all his fine women; whereas 


nature has given it in ſo high a degree but to very few, 
The turns of the neck are extremely capable of grace, and 


a are very eaſy to be obſerved, and very difficult to be accounted 
for: and how much of this grace may belong to the arms and 


feet, as well as to the neck and head, may be ſeen in dancing, 
There are two very diſtinct ſorts of grace, the majeſtic and 
the familiar : the former belongs chiefly to the very fine women, 


and the latter to the very pretty ones ; that is more commending, 
and-this the more delightful and engaging. Milton ſpeaks of 


theſe two ſorts of grace, and gives the majeſtie to his Adam, and 
both the familiar aud majeſtic to Eve; but the latter | in a leis de- 


gree than the former, 


But, 
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| 2 is ſo difficult to be acrounted for in g 

yet I have obſerved two particular things, which, I think, hald 
univerſally in relation to it. The firſt is, That there is ag 
grace without motion: by which I mean, without ſame gentecl 
or pleaſing motion, either of the whole body, or of ſome limb, 
or at leaſt of ſome feature. The ſecond is, Fhat there. can b 
no grace with impropriety; or, in other wards, that nothing 
can be graceful, that is not adapted to the characters of the per- 
ſon, Hence the graces of a little lively beauty would - begume 
ungraceſul in the character of Majeſty, as the majeſtie air of an 
Empre& would quite deſtroy the prettineſs af the former. The 
yivacity that adds a grace to beauty in youth, would give an addi- 


tional deformity to old age; and the very ſame airs which would 


de charming an ſome occaſions, may be quite ſhocking hen ex- 
tremely miſtimed, or extremely miſplaced. RN IE 
Bat, if we ate enchanted with the excellencies of the human 
form, what ſhall we ſay of the beauties of the works of Nature? 
If we lack upon the earth, we ſee it laid out in a thauſand beau- 
 iful inequalities, and a pleaſing variety of plains, hills, and 
mountains, generally clothed by Natute in a living green, the 
colour. that is the maſt delighfo!, and the moſt refreſhing to the 
eye, diverſified with an infinity of different lights and ſhades, 
adorned with variaus forts of trees, fruits, and flowers; inter- 
lakes; QT: terminating, perhaps, oa a-view of the ſea, which is 
_ Jorexer changing its form, and in very form is pleaing., 
Tf we louk up to the Heavens, how charming are the riſing 
of the ſun, the gentle azure of the noble arch-expanded aer aur 
heads, the varigus appearance and colours of the clouds, the fleet- 
ing ſhowers, and the painted bow! Even in the abſence of its 
eat anlineger, the ſun, we ſer it all ſtudded with living lights, 
«8 gilded by the mare ſole ma beauties of the maon, moſt pleakag 
as ber infant ſhape, and malt majeſtic whey in her full orb. 
If we turn to the different ſorts of animals, it is obſervable 
enough among them, that the beauty which is deſigned cbiefly to 


pigeon and the pheaſant, the train of the mackaw and peacock, - 
gad the whole.dreſs gf ſeveral ſorts of birds, more particularly in 


pleale.ape another, in their own ſpecies, is ſo coatrived as to'dify + = 
deauziful, een to ws, are the colours that adorn the necks of the . 


Ide Eaftery parts of the world | How neat ang pleaſing is the 


make of the deer, the greyhound, and ſeveral ſpris of horſes! 
Hos beautiful is the exprefion of the paſfipns in a faithful dog! 
gd they are ngt-even without lame degrees of gtace, as may be 
ſeen in particular in zhe natural matiogs of a Chineſe pheaſant, qr 
the acquired ones of a managed horſe, And I the rather take 
SN pact 


forms more hideous, or at beſt lefs | 


Ree OS "FOR —_ - ay 


We ſometimes fee a few feedle rays- of this beauty reflected in 


The apparid nation of Dy 11 3 W 0 0's Cojeni 
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. beauty of all theſe creatures to be meant by the 

of nature for us, becauſe moſt of the different ſorts 'of 
fea fiſh, which live chiefly out of our fight, are of colours and 
ble to us. 

And, ab the beauty of one ſpecies of animals ne_ 4b tha 
figned. and adapted 'as to give pleaſure to many others, ſo the 
betty of diffetent worlds may not be confined to each, but be 
— on from one world to another, and from one ſyſtem of 
worlds to another, and may end in ane great univerſal beauty of 
all eteated inatter taken in one view. 

And yet all che profufion of beauty I have been ſpeaking of, 
and even that of the 'whole univerſe taken together, is bar of a 
weaker'nature, in compariſon of the beauty of virtue. Ft was 
welt faid-by Plato, that, If Firtae was to appear in 4 
vijible ſhape, all men would be enamaured of her. And, indeed, the 
beauty of 3 excreds a other _ as much ag 
the ſouT does the body. 

The higheft object of beauty that we can fee, is the goodneft 
of God, as diſplayed in the works of the creation. In him att 
goodneſs : and beauty dwell ; and whatever there is of ' moral 


in the whole univerſe deſides, is only as ſo many emana- 
tions from the Divine Author of all that is good and beautiful. 


human actions, but much diſcaloured by the medium through 

which they paſs; and yet, bow charming da they even thus ap- 
pear in ſome -perfons, and on ſome occahions ! All the 

of bf the world is as nothing, in compariſon of any one of theſe 
becoming deeds, 

There is 4 mmighty-caſy conſequence to be drawa from all this, 


which well de ſerdes to de more generally obferved. If virtue be 
the chief beauty, 


people, to be beautiful, ſhould endeavout to be 
virtuous ; and fhould\avoid vice, and all the worft fort of 
ſions, as they would fly deformity; for, indeed, vice is the mo 


odious of all deformides. 


of the World, and of Human Nature. 
[ Continued from Page- 5731 


ALL inſtruction comes from God, the original Fountain of 

Wiſdom and Knowledge, by whatever perſons or means it 
is conveyed to us. It is He who teacheth us more than the beafts:6f 
the earth, and maktth us wiſer than the fouls of the Mauen. The 
drate crentyres have à ſe nſe and ſagacity proper to their kind, and 


| 
1 
1. 
j 
' 
's 
' 

4 


mind in their mature ſtate are adap 
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are taught by Nature ; that is, by the Creator, as much ag is re- 
quifite to their ſubſiſtence, and the purpoſe of. their being. The 
knowledge of mankind is limited by the ſame, wiſe-rule and: pro- 
portion, and is in the whole as much, and no more, than is pro- 
per to their ſuperior rank, and ſubſervient to. the higher ends of 
their exiſtence. And it is as manifeſtly the intention of. the all 


wiſe Maker, that mankind ſhould acquire a kagwindge ſorpaffin F 


in degree and extent that of the lower animals, a8 * he hon 
excel them in any other inſtancgtcge. 
The general branches of knowled 9770 
te 


which \ the. faculdes of. the 
acquire, and which edu - 
cation, the objects of the world, N, the Loa life, are fitted 
to teach, are at the ſame time the maſt — — uſeful 
to mankind. This plainly argues the 
of the Almighty Maker. 
The firſt branch of knowledge is chat 3 teſpects our- 
ſelves and mankind around us, the relations, dependeneiea con- 


nections, intereſts, inclinations, cuſtoms, and laws of human ſo- 


ciety. This qualifies men to live in ſociety, and to behave as 


ſubjects of law and government, and in a manner proper to do- 


meſtie and national obligations. And parental inſtruction, mu- 


tual converſe, daily experience of the events and tranſactions of 


the world, and the whole proceſs of life, are continually racking 7 


this 8 


The ſecond branch of knowledge is that of a Supreme Being, 


as the Maker and Diſpoſer of all things, the all- wiſe Governor | 
of the whole world, the juſt Judge of mankind, and the original 
Author of all good. This knowledge hath a general tendency to 


reſtrain men from evil, and incite them to 
firm the bonds of ſocial order, virtue, and 


and to con- 


Jhewing his handy Wort; day Te day uttering this inſiructian, night 


unto night revealing this difirins.. Every object in the viſible crea - 


tion, the order, uniformity, and variety conſpicuous in the whole, 


and the faculties of our minds, all indicating the ſame Divine 
| Cauſe ; and all our knowledge of every kind leading to and ter- 
minating in this one moſt momentous and certain truth. 


And theſe two kinds of knowledge, fo important and ſo bene- 


ficial, are common to mankind in general: they are not peculiat 


to the great, the wealthy, or the learned: the valgar, the poor, 


and the illiterate, have their ſhare, and partake of the ſame Di- 
vine Inſtruction: all are taught and educated of God in theſe 
moſt excellent ſciences. But he doth not in like manner teach 


and inſtru the beafts of the earth, or the fawls of Heapen.—Here 


is man's ſuperiority and excellency. The brutes cannot ſay, 


- 


and beneficent * | 


happineſs. And this 
knowledge is conftantly taught by the ftill eloquence of univerſal 
nature, The Heavens declaring the Glory of Gad, the Firmament 
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IV here is Gad aur Maker ? They can form no conception of him, 
make no enquiries after him; nor can they attain to any idea of 
thoſe rules, s, and connections, which are the ſup- 
port-and.heppincts of human ſociety. They are not capable ei- 
ther of-religion or lay. But man, by the faculties with which 
the Crmor-bath endowed bis nature, by the means which Provi- 
denes aach furniſhed for his vic, by the objects preſented to his 
obſerogtian,.and by the hole experience of life, is trained up 
and exerciſed to the IEG of himſelf, of his ſellow-crea- 
tures, of Ge bis Maker, and nently to the government of 
law and And it manifeſtly appears to have been one 
deſigu of the all-wiſe Maker, in the creation of this world, and 
in forming abe bean ſpecirs, to lead them to this knowledge, 
and, istheſs note reſpects, to taach them more then the beaſts of the 
earth, and to mate them wiſer then the fowls of Heaven. I 
Je becomes vs then to acknowledge with all gratitude the libe- 
rality and kindneſs df our Creator, in forming and 3 us 
rde acquifition of ſuch exectient and valuable knowledge, and 
in dringing us to the poſſeiſion of it by the moſt wiſe conſtitution 
and - admirable proceſs ; implanting the imperceptible ſeeds of 
this knowledge in our infant nature, cheriſhing the growth of 
them by kindly influences, and the culture of education, till they 
dome te Maturity, obtain their full proportion, and produce the 
_ Intended fruits, —What thanks and praiſe are due to our Divine 
Inſtractar, who thus condeſcends to teach his creature man ; 
. whe thus, by familiar ſteps and gradual adyances, raiſes him to 
the ſublime of himſelf FI—If we are thankſul for bo- 
dig ſupplicy, how much more ſhould the nobler gifts of reaſon, 
underſtanding, and that knowledge which is the dignity and pre- 
_ _emjannge:of man above the beaſts, move our gratitude, apd ex- 
cite. our praiſe. 1 | 
And af it wes the intention of our all-wiſe Creator, i in tbe fa- : 
culties and moans which he hath imparted to us, that we ſhould 
acquie.-£odwhedge, let us obſerve and purſye that intention, by 
a diligent improvement of our advantages. Docs the infinite 
eternal Being vouchſafe tobe our Teacher, and ſhall we refuſe to 
learn ? Is every thing around us fitted to.canvey ipftruction to 
our minds, and ſhall we not admit the ſentiments of wiſdom re- 
ſulting from an obſervation of thoſe things, and from our own 


conſtant experience ?—Our dependence _— obligations to 


ane another as members of ſociety, and to God, the Maker and 
Ruler of the world, as his creatures and ſubjects, are clearly diſ- 
cermibie in the material creation, and in the {ocial nature and ſtate 
col man. Can we lift up our eyes to the Heavens, without being 

ſtruck with a lively apprehenſion of that infinite mind who fils 


Heaven and earth, and who with amazing wiſdom and power 
Vol. IV. 106. 4 B hath 
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bath framed this univerſe of things? Or can we converſe in hu» 


man ſociety, without, being ſenſible of our” mutual obligations, 


and diſcerning the beauty and worth of juſtice, truth, ©ſobriety, 


fidelity, and benevolence ?—Such knowledge is not too kigh for 


us: we may eaſily attain to it: nothing more is fequiſite than 
out calm and willing attention. Our faculties are adapted to the 
attainment of it, and all objects and events confpire to urect and 
aſſiſt us in ſuch enquiries, And as this knowledge is eafily at- 
tainable, ſo it is moſt delightful to a well-diſpefe mind. No- 


thing ſhould give us ſo much joy and pleaſure as to diſcbver the 


admirable marks of Divine Wiſdom, and to perceive the inten- 
tions of infinite Goodneſs; and to confider 'ourſelvey as belong- 


| ing to the great community of the world, and under the protec- 
tion and government of an Almighty Father. It is a moſt natu- 


ral and pleaſing enquiry, here is God our Maler, who teacheth 1s 
more than the beafts of the earth, and maketh us wiſer than the fowls 
of Heaven ?—It is our ſhame and reproach, it we ſuffer bodily 
paſſions and worldly defires to uſurp the poſſeſſion of our minds, 


and exclude theſe nobler ſentiments ; or to deſtroy our taſte of 


and delight in ſuch contemplations which ſo directly conduce to 
elevate the ſoul of man, and incite him to a conduct becoming 


the excellence of his ſpiritual nature. £ 


Further, the knowledge of God, and the viſible intentions of 


his Wiſdom and goodneſs in the frame of the world, in the fa- 


culties of our minds, and the orders of ſociety, is the beſt prepa- 
ration for underftanding and embracing the Goſpel of our Sa- 
viour. Another life and a world to come is indeed the grand ob- 
je and peculiar ſcope of the Goſpel-Reveiation. But the diſco- 
veries and knowledge of natural religion relating to this life, and 


the. preſent ſenſible effects of creative Wiſdom and Goodneſs, are 


introductory to the other, We muſt ficſt believe in God, before 
we can have faith in Chriſt ; we muſt pteviouſly hear and learn 
of the Father Almighty, before we come to Chriſt duly qualified 
for his inſtruftions. If we are not firſt made ſenſible of the ef- 
feats of Divine Goodneſs in this world, how ſhall we hope for 
greater effects of it in another ? If we do not perceive the wiſe 


and kind intentions of the Almighty Father in creating us to this 
lite, how ſhall we believe his intention to raiſe. us to a future and 
immortal life ?-—Rut having laid the foundation in a knowledge 


of God as our Maker, revealed in the works of nature; having 
beheld his glory reflected from the viſible creation, and being 
convinced of bis goodneſs. by familiar experience, we may then 


proceed io the Revelation of the Goſpel, and ſee his Glory ſhining 


alſo in the face of Feſus Chriſt ; and may receive with joyful and 
ficm hope the incttimable promiſe of eternal life, which Gd, who 
cannot tye, has pramiſed. We may reſt ſatisfied in a moſt happy 
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aſſurance, that the ſame Divine Power and Goodneſs which have 
raiſed mankind to a pre-eminence above the lower creatures in 
this world, will alſo raiſe all good men to a ſuperior ſtate in ano- 
ther warld, excelling in capacity, honour, and happineſs, all that 
we, can enjoy in this life, 0 
By our natoral birth and conſtitution, we are endowed with 
the privileges of à rational life in this periſhable and mortal 
ſtate. And if we wiſely improve preſent advantages, there is a 
glorious. everlaſting conſtitution, which God hath eſtabliſhed in 
Chrift 755 eur Lord, in order to our riſing again from the dead to 
the enjoyment of immortality. The reſurrection of our Saviour 


| himſelf from the dead, is the evidence of this revealed hope : for 


as Gad raiſed bim from the dead, and gave him glory, we may there- 


fore have Faith and Hope in Gad, and wait with an aſſured expec- 
tation that the purpoſes of his Goodneſs extend to, and ſhall be 


accompliſhed in, a future and everlaſting life, 
| [Te be continued 


— — — ENS 
To the Printer of the WEEKLY MUSEU M. 
SIR, rr On | N 


YOUR inſertion of the following pathetic Story in your inſtrue- 


tive, as well as entertaining Miſcellany, will greatly oblige 
$OUTH-PETHERTON, Your conſtant Reader, 
Feb. 5, 1770. . „ 


A N Innkezper at a town in Normandy had eight children: 
1 his wife, whom he loved with the utmoſt tenderneſs, died of 
a fever, after fourteen years cohabitation. He was inconſolable 
for a while; but at length he emerged from his grief, and tran(- 


ferred all his affcQion to the fruits of his marriage-bed. The in- 


come ariſing from the profits ot his buſineſs was an incompetent 
maintenance for his family. Hence ſeveral of his fons and 
daughters, when they had attained to a proper age, quitted theic 
father's hauſe, and entered into fervitude. So ſtrong was the 
ianholder's attachment to his children, that he regarded their de- 
parture in the light of a temporary baniſhment: however, there 


yet remained at home his eldeſt and his youngelt ſons, who prac- 


tiſed every filial duty to ſupply the deficiency of his abſent com- 
forts. ' Prior to this period commenced the laſt war between 
France and Great Britain, in the progreſs whereof the French 


compelled into the ſervice a multitude of young fellows who 


were averſe to the profeſſion of arms. It unhappily fell out thag 

the inukeeper's youngeſt boy, a lad about fixteen years of age, 

vas ſeiged upon by a recruiting party, ang carried into Flanders, 
: #7 BY The 
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The diſtreſs of the poor father at this melancholy incident would 
probably have been inſapportable, if his brother, who was the 
Minifter of the pariſh, had not uſed every atgument which rea- 
fon and retipion ſuggeſted, to aileviate the pangs of the bereaved 
parent. But although a courſe of time had aſſuaged the ſeverity 
ot his ſufferings, yet his ſorrows were occaſionally quirkened by 
the piteous accounts the youth tranſmitted to him of the many 
hardſhips he underwent abroad, by repeated applications of this 
meceffitous fon for money, and by the inability of the father to 


gratify the prefling requeſts of 2 ſtarving child. „56 


After ſome years were elapſed, there rode an Offieet- into the 
yard of the inn, who, alighting from his horſe, called aloud to 
the landlord, The maſter of the houſe obſerving that his guelt, 


by his apparel, was a man of rank, approached» him with defe- 
rence: at which time the Officer, fixing his eyes ſtedſaſtiy upon his 


hott, acquainted him that he was juſt then arrived from Tournay, 
and had been defired to inform him of his ſon's health. The 


landlord's fond heart leaped for joy at the mention of a perſon ſo 
_ exceedingly dear to him, and was urgent with- the gentleman to 


perpetuate his converfation upon this engaging theme ; bur the ; 


| ſoldier replied, that he was neceſſitated to pay a few viſits in the 


Ir 


town, and would take a more favourable opportunity to fatisfy 
every enquiry of his hoſt, . 7 His ; 
About ten at night the gentleman returned to his inn, and 


told the landlord that he had invited ſeveral friends to dinner. the 
next day, wherefore he direted a plentiful and ele 


gant enfertain- 
ment to be provided. At this protracted ſtay of his gueſt, the 
landlord ſecretly rejoiced, hoping thereby to hear many particu- 
Jars about his boy in the Netherlands. The Officer complaining 
of fatigue, and deſiring to be conducted to his bed- chamber, the 
man of the ' houſe caught up a candle, and lighted him to his 
apartment. No ſooner were they both entered, bur the gentle- 
man drew a purle of gold from his pocket, and gave it to the 
landlord, with a charge to take care of fo valuable a depoſit; 
then wiſhing him a good night, and reminding him of the mor- 
row's engagements, he ſhut the door, and haſtened into bed. 

The following day the Abbe called upon his brother, and, with 

reat complacency in his countenance, enquired” after the Of- 

ticer's health. The innkeeper told him the Officer was well, and 


had ſet out early in the morning on his return io the amy. It 


is impoſſible, (rejained the Abbe with a ſmile) that very Officer 
will moſt affuredly dine with you to-day, and give you ſuch a 


hiſtory of yaur ſon, as muſt be productive to you of a degree of 


joy, very little inferior to rapture,” 
Te landlord was aftoniſhed at theſe 


myſterious words, and 


aſked his brother if he was formerly acquainted with the gentle- 


man? 
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man? To which the Miniſter anſwered in the affirmative. bo 


is he ? faid the innkeeper with great emotion. The whole ſecret 


returned the Abbe) Hall be revealed ts you at dinner. Hereupon 


the intbolder appeared extremely agicated, peremptorily aſſerting 
the departure of his gueſt at break of day, Indeed it cannot be ſo, 
replied the Prieſt ; there is a happineſs in reſerve for you, my dear 
brether, which my heart flruggles to diſcloſe ; but the obligations J am 
under of ſecreſy, twill net permit me to unfold this interefling riddle. 


The maſter of the inn, whoſe face abundantly beſpoke the per- 


turbation of his breaft, ſtared upon the Miniſter with a peculiar 
wildneſs in his eyes, and ſeemed entirely deprived of all power of 
utterance. Ab / my brother, cried the Abbe, this is roo, too much; 
J cannot any long 


me if you cannot trace aut the lineaments of your darling ſon, under 
the badge diſtinguiſbed merit. This ecelairciſſemeni hed nearly 


pioved fatal to the landlord, who turned very pale, trembled in 
every joint, and immediately ſunk down in a ſwoon. The aged 


churcuman blamed himſclf for the temerity of his proceedings, 
and wiſhed a thouſand times that he had ſuppreſſed this affecting 


part of his narrative; but ſince he could not retract his ſtory, he 
cheriſhed hopes that a fuller explanation of every circumſtance 


might deliver his brother's mind from this diſtraction of contend- 


ing paſſions: wherefore, when the unhappy man was recovered 
from his fits, the Minifter tenderly entreated him to compoſe the 


turbulency of his thoughts; and further informed him that his 


ſon, by a late ſignal diſplay of valour, had been rewarded with a 
hundred louis d'ores and a Lieutenancy ; that the dear youth 
noticing the officious aſſiduity of his father, preſently inferred 
from thence his parent's ignorance of him, now diſguiſed as it 
were by his improved ſtature, and the ſuperiority of his attire; 
that pleaſed with this uncommon adventure, he had apprized his 


friends thereof, and appointed them to dine with him, that they 


might hare the joys of the family upon his diſcovery of himſelf. 
Toa all which the Abbe ſubjoined, that this worthy and amiable 


child had brought his indigent father a purſe. of money, to obvi- 


ate his preſent neceſſities, and ta prevent future anxieties. Scarce 


had the uncle mentioned this ſuperlative inſtance af filial good- 
neſs, before the innkeeper dropped to the ground, writhed with 
frightful convulſions, while the Ecclefiaftic looked with incon- 


ceivable ſurprize upon the ſervants, who ftood ſpeechleſs round 


their ſeemingly dying maſter. 


_  Amidft theſe ſcenes of confuſion, the maid recollected that 


there was a vial of hartſhorn drops in a cloſet pertaining to the 


| bed-chamber where the Officer had lain the preceding night. As 
ſhe was running up ftairs for the medicine, ſhe was purſued by 


the 


| keep you in this painful flate of ſuſpence; I be- 
eech you ta recollef the features of the military gentleman : pray tell 


—— 
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the Miniſter, who endeavoured to arreſt her in her fli oht, that he 
might learn from her, if it was poſſible, the true 850 of theſe 
range and formidable occurrences. With thoughts more diſ- 
turbed and embroiled than the ſtormy deep, he entered the cham- 


der; where, finding that his ſtrength and ſpirits were haftily de- 


parting from him, he threw himſelf upon a couch, which was ac- 


cidentally at hand. After he had continued a few minutes in 


this fainting ſtate, he opened his eyes, and thought that he ſaw 
fomething like a human form lying under the bed. The fig 

powerfully attracted his fight for a while: but when the Abbe 
bad gazed long enough to aſcertain the reality of the object, he 
ſtarted up from his recumbent poſture, and, collecting 4 al his 
ſhattered powers into one effort, eagerly dragged the body trom 


its concealment. To his inexpreffible confternation, horror, and 
anguiſh, the mangled corpſe proved to be the remains of the mi- 
| any gentleman, The pious Clergyman (penetrated through his 


very foul at this ſhocking ſpectacle) fetched a deep groan, and 
inſtantly fell dead on his murdered nephew. 

By this time the innkeeper was reſtored from thoſe dreadful 
contortions which had threatened his immediate diſſolution; and 


_ raifing himſelf out of the chair in which his domettics had fcated 


kim, he defired to be taken before a Magiltrate, io whom he con- 
feffed every particular of this bloody tragedy. It feemed that the 
eldeſt ſon was the firſt who propoſed the deſtruction of the Of- 
ficer. The father heard the overture with deteſtation; but the 


young man having bound himſelf in a joint bond with him for 


the payment of a large ſum of money, and hourly expecting his 
parent and himſelf to be thrown into gaol, urged the necefluy of 
making the foldiei's purſe their own property, as the only ex pe- 
dient to ſecure themſelves from the miſeries of confinement. The 
father warmly remonſtrated againſt the purſuit of ſuch impious 
meaſutes, and likewiſe obſerved that the guilt thereof would be 
highly inflamed by the extraordinary confidence which his gueſt 

had repoſed in him. The ſon intimated, that he thought it cruel 
wage to be made ſubject to the ties of a bond into which he had 

entered upon no other motive than the preſerving of his father 


from the reſentments of his creditors. The parent bewailed 


their misfortunes ; but perfiſted in ſuffering the utmoſt « extremie 


ties, rather than embrue their hands in blood. 


When the young fellow noticed that his arguments 2 no 


 impreffion, he then artfully enumerated the ſore aMlictions his 


youngeſt brother endured in Flanders from cold, penury, and 


xoit.; nor did he fail to inſinuate that now an occafion preſented 
itſelf of fuccouring the wretched youth, who was daily fur- 
Founded with famine, diſeaſe, and death. The pitiable father 
baeſt into a torrent of tears, and haſtily faid, I7Zhatever we are to 
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do, let us do do it immediately —Thvus the lacerated heart, althongh 
it had reſolutely maintained its ground againſt the piercing ſoli- 
citations of poverty, the approaching terrors of a priſon, and the 
importunate clamours of an undone child, neverthelefs fell a ſud- 
den facrifice to the inordinate tranſports of parental affection. 


ad — — 1 py 5 | 3 3 
= 0. „ FASL £4 
ENEATH the thick covert of a wide-fpreading oak, ſe- 
D queſtered from the herds, and enjoying the coo! of the ſhage, 
lay a Stag, with his beauteouſly-chequered partner by his fide; 
while atound them bounded, in ſporting play, a lovely Fawn, pro- 
duce of their mutual affection. The foreft boaſted not a mate 
more faithful and fond than he; more pleaſing and conſtant 
than ſhe, no gentle hind was renown'd through the glade. As 
ſhe viewed with tender affection the branching antlers nodding 
on his eomely brow, the gloſſy ſmoothneſs of his ſkin, and the 
elegant beauty of his flender and well-turned legs, full of love 
ſhe ſigbed deeply, while a tear ftole involuntary down her dappled 
face, Attentive to her looks, he - ſoon diſcerned the riſing ſor- 
row: And whence, (ſaid this native burgher of the woods) 
whence, my ſoft mate, this fad figh ? wherefore theſe tears that 
ſteal from your eyes, as if they wiſh to be concealed? The 
ſharer of your heart muſt claim a ſhare in your troubles ; impart- 
ed griefs are diminiſhed, as imparted bliſs is doubly augmented.” 
— “ Alas, the replied, perhaps the day will come, perhaps it is 
nearly approaching, in which I ſhall have no partner to thare in 
my griefs or joys, but be left a widowed hind to range the lone 
foreſt in deſertion and ſolitude. The mournful reflection for ever 
preſents itfelf to my view ; and I am hourly apprehenſive of thy 
ſharing the fate to which the cruel Gods have ſubjected our un- 
happy race? Pull freſh in my memory, nay, preient as it were 
before my afflicted ſight, is the miſerable cataſtrophe of my bro- 
| ther—a Stag of nobleſt nature, and once nimbleſt of thofe that 
ſkim light over the lawn! Shall I e'er forget the day, when 
| breathleſs and panting he ſought the covert where I chanecd to lie 
hid ; his burfting heart throbbed impetuouſly; his weary legs 
could no longer ſupport him; in anguiſh and difmay he threw 
himſelf upon the turf; and as he caſt his eyes at me, who trem- 
dling with terror ſurveyed him, © the big round tears courſed one 
another down his innocent noſe in piteous chace ;* juſt as he was 
going to vent his deep woe, the horrid tumult of the hunters 
and the hounds too loudly proclaimed the cauſe. Unable to fly, 
he armed himſelf with deſperate refolution ; and ſhocking to re- 
lace, I beheld at a diſtance the bloody pack hang growling at hie 
r ee | fair-jutting 


r 
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Ia but, ah ' ſhould ſuch fate befal ches! nay, and perhaps 
mbols. around 


the ſport of men, more devouring and * 


motherly affection, can alone plead thy boy for & indalghng ſuch 
unreaſonable terrors. But ſay, my loved mate, cant thou pierce 


into futurity, and ſee the yet dark and undifepvered iſſue of guy — 
Or grant that thou couldſt, yet eanſt chou covnterwork the 


ſongs of the 
love, my dear Cervilla, bleſt in the pleaſing diſports of that jo- 


fair-jutting cheſt ; I ſaw him long maintain the unequal combat; 


that pretty innocent one which plays its ſportive 
us, unſuſpicious of danger, unconſcious of | 
lovely Fawn, dear pledge of our fondneſs 


future that 


eg 
breeding up to the ſavage flaughter! Ah! ge | 


ah ! miſerable wife ! Is the fruit of thy loins, is the 
thy love, deſtined to be torn by devouring dogs ; deſtined to be 


« Cervilla {ſaid the Stag, rifing with. 
and aſſuming a tone of e inch by by. FEED 
IEG and 


complaints; thy apprehenſions. are the 
weakneſs : the tenderneſs of thy 


and — decrees of ſovereign Pan, or cauſe the. 


| bowed Diana to lan aſide her deſtined ſnafts? Some is for thee: 
that theſe potent deities preſide over all the ann that Fondern 
our race. Wiſe in their rule, they will deal properly with vs, It 
is our's to ſecue their favour : t is our's fo ſubmit to their will. 
Th 
— 45 never may happen; and if ſo, vais is that dread, though | 
thy anguiſh is a real evil. How many of our dappled kindred 
have eſcaped, to the utmoſt day of Cervine lovgevity, the toils of 
the hunter, nor ever fled before 7 * deep-mouthed pack? Why 
wilt thou not rather anticipate the good than the evil? Nay, but 
conſider, ſhould it be the high will of Diana that I and my for. 

_ flee before the hunter, were it not more miſe calmly ta enjoy 

what is granted at preſent, than to die a thamkand times, chan a 
chouſand times to ſuff-r in the fearfu] apprehambon of the death, 


heart heaves with anguiſh, through dread of mi 


of the ſuffering one day to come! It willbezime enough a>-44- 
ment when the hour of lamentation is at hand: and. if, indeed, 


we ate to be ſaught out for the chace, let ws. gallancly.prepare nnd 


_ exerciſe ourſelves thereto; that ſo we may have hope | 40. eſcape, 


and by our ſlertnaſs 80 bale the ſcent and ſagacity of cur p- 


ſuers. Or if. we arc to fall, let us reſolve to ſell ont dives as 
 dexcly as we mey b revolving daily in our minds, that thoſe harote 


principles handed down from our anceſtors, which may ſtrengthen 
us to meet ous fate with due magnanimity ; and may give us, in the 
groves, to immortal memory. Bleſt in each -osber's 


cund one who now courts our attextion, with placid ſerenity let 


us enjoy what is beftowed ; with calm prudence provide for the 


3 for either Fn hs wait ſubmifively the 
determinations 
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determinations of the great Pan. Make neither what thou canſt, 
nor what thou canſt not the ſubje& of diſquietude, and 
accuſtgm thyſelf rather to crop the golden flowers of balmy © 
_—_— FR on 1 bitter wormwood of doubt and 
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Porte of the wan 155 „ By Richard Price, 
. D. F. * 


— fram page 381.1 
2 the Josrice of the Wan with AuERICA. 


HE great reputation Dr. Price holds in the world for his 
dderftanding and integrity, makes the pamphlet he has 
juft publiſhed on our Diſpute with America the ſubject of almoſt 
every converſation, and therefore we think our readers will be 
_ pleaſed to ſee in our Miſcellany the ſubſtance of this much talked 
of pamphlet. = 
In our laſt we his obſervations on the Nature of Civil 
Liberty, and the Principles of Government; and we ſhall now 
give the ſubſtance of his enquiry, whether the War with the 
| Colonies is a juſt War. 


THE enquiry (ſays Dr. Price) whether the war with the 
Colonies is a ja# war, will be beſt determined by ſtating the 
power over them, which it is the end of the war to maintain: 

And this can be better done, than in the words of an act of 
Parliament, made on purpoſe to define it. That act, it is well 
known, declates, * That this kingdom has power, and of right 
< ought to have power to make laws and ſtatutes to bind „ 
* Calonies, and people of America, in all caſes wharever,”— 
Dreadful power indeed! I defy any one to expreſs — in in 
ſtronger language. It is the ſame with declaring % that we have 
right 6 to do with them what we pleaſe.” —I will not waſte my 
time by applying to ſuch a claim any of the preceding arguments. 
If my reader does not feel more in this caſe, than words can en- 
preſs, all reaſoning muſt be vain. | 
But, D moſt perſons will be for uſing milder language 3 
and for ſaying no more than that the united legiſlatures of Eng- 
land and and have a right to tax the Colonies, and a ſupre- 
macy of legillations over America. — But this comes to the 
war If it means any thing, it means, that the property and 
the legiſlations of the Colonies, are ſubject to the abſolute diſ- 
Vor. IV. 106. 40 | cretion 
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part of their property is (ubjeR to our diſcretion, the wh muſt 
be ſo. If we have a right to incorfere at all la theirimeraal tegifta- 
tions, vs have a right to interfere as far #6 wo thing proper. Iris 
ſelf evident, that this leaves them nothing they can call cher on. 
—And what it is that can give to any people ſuch ſupremacy 
over another people? Pa Holt ant ers 107: 3n 
It has been voged, that ſuch a right muſt be Jotlped: 

ia order to preſeve the unity of lie Briefs Enppire#”:*t 


Pleas of ibis fort have, in. i g been uſt to-juſtify tyran 


ny.— hey have in RELIGION given rife tonumberiaſsoppecfiive 
claims, and flaviſh hierarchies. And in the Remiſh communion 
particularly, it is well known; that the Pope claims the title 
and powers of the ſupreme head an earth of be Chriſtian 
church, in order to preſerve its unity, With reſpect to the 
Britiſh Empire, nathiag can be mort prepoſterous than to endes— 
vour to maintain its pnity, by ſetting up ſueh a claim. Phis is 
àꝛ method of eſtabliſhing unity, which, lia the miar method 
ig religion, can pred ues nothing but diſcord and miſehief. The 
tinth is, that à eamwaen relation to ons ſoprame executive head; 
an exchange of kind offices; ties of intereſt and affeſtian, and 
cumpacta, are ſuſſicient to give. the Britiſh empire all the unity 
that js neeefiacy. But if nat Al, in order to preferve-its. unity, 
ons half pf. it muſt be enflaved ta the other half, let it, in the 
name of God, want unity, TEEN 
Much has been ſaid gf “ the ſuperiority of the Britiſh ſtate.” 
But what gives us our fugerjorjt 2—is it our wealth ?f— This 
never confers real dignity. On the contrary © Its effect is al- 
ways to debaſe, intoxicate, and corrupt. —lIs it the number of our 
people? the colonies will ſoon be equal to us inffilumber.—ls is 
our knowledge and virtue? They are probably equally knowing, 
and more virtuous, There are names among them that will not 
"5 * — names among the philoſophers and politicians o 
and, 2 e 
KZut we ars the t tote.“ Theſe are the magic worde 
which have faſcinated and miſled us.—The Engliſh — from 
Germany. Does that give the German ftates a right to tax us ? 
—— Children having no property, and being i ſe of guiding 
_ themſelves, the Author of nature has committed the care of them 
to their parenty, and ſubjected them to their abſolute authority. 
But there is a period when having acquired property, and a capa= 


| City of judging for themſelves, they become independent agents; 
and when, for this reaſon, the authority of the patent ceaſes, and 


becomes nothing but the refpeR and influence due todenefaQurs. 
Suppoſin therefore, that the order of nature in eſtabliſhing the 

relation between patents and children, ought to have been "4 
8 N = | rule 
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rule of our conduct with the Colonies, wo ſhould have been gra- 
dually relaxing our authority as they grew up, But like mad 
parents, we have done the contrary ; and, at the very time when 
our authority ſhould bave been moſt relaxed, we have carried it 
to the greateſt extent, and exerciſed it with the greateſt rigour, 
No wonder then, that they have turned upon us ; and obliged us 
to remember that they are not child ten. 
Hut we have, it is ſaid, protected them, and run deeeply ia 
deb@ on their account,” Will any one ſay, that all we have 
1 done for them has not been more on our own account, than on 
theirs But ſuppoſe the. contrary, Have they done nothing for 
8 us? Have they made no compenſation for the protection they 
have received? Have they not helped us to pay our taxes, to 
ſupport. our poor, and to bear the burthen of our debts, by taking 
from: us, at our own price, all the commodigies with which we 
can ſupply:them-?—Havethey not, for our advantage, ſubmitted 
to many reſtraints in acquiring property ?'—Muſt they likewiſe 
- reſign. to us the diſpoſal of their property? Has not their exclu- 
five trade with us been for many years one of the chief ſources 
of our national wealth and power ?—lIn all our wars have they 
not fought by our ſide, and contributed much to our ſucceſs? In 
the laſt war, particularly, it is well known, that they ran them- 
ſelves deeply in debt; and that the Parliament thought it neceſ- 
ſary to grant them conſiderable ſums annually, as compenſations 
for going deyond their abilities in aſaiting us, And in this courſe 
would they have continued for many future years; perhaps, for 
ever. Ia ſhort ; were an accurate account ſtated, it is by no 
means certain which fide would appear to be moſt indebted, 
When aſked as freemen, they have hitherto ſeldom diſcovered 
any reluctance in giving. But in obedience ta a demand, and 
_— bayonet at their breaſts, they will give us nothing but 
lood. 10 ; 7 | PIN : 
1 nf ſaid, that the land on which they ſettled was 
ours.” But how came it to be ours ? If failing along a coaſt 
can give a right to a country, then might the people of Japan 
became, as ſoon as they pleaſe, proprietors of Britain. Nothing 
can be more chimerical than property founded on ſuch a reaſon. 
If the land on which the colonies firſt ſettled had any proprietors, 
they were the natives. The greatelt part of it they bought of the 
native. They have ſince cleared and cultivated it; and with» 
out any help from us, converted a wilderneſs into fruitful and 
pleaſant fields. It is, therefore, now on a double account their 
property; and no power on earth can have any right to diſturb 
them in the poſſeſſion of it, or to take from them, without their 
conſeat, any part of its produce. ; 
But let it be granted, that the land was ours. Did they not 
etile. upon it under the faith of charters, which promiſed them 
— old the 
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the incurſions of wolves and tigers. 


ate repreſented. There, not one freeholder, or a 


for others only. —In ſhort, the relation of one country to another 
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the enjoyment of all the rights of Zngliſhmen ; and allowed them 
to tax themſelves, and to be governed by legiſlatures of their own, 
ſimilar to ours? The charters were given them by an authority, 


which at the time was thought competent; and they have been 


rendered ſacred by an acquieſcenee on our part for more than 2 
century. Can it then be wondered at, that the Colonies-ſhould 
revolt, when they found their charters violated ; and au attempt 
to be made to force innovations upon them by ſamine and the 
ſword ?—But I lay no ftreſs on charters. They -derive- their 
rights from a higher ſource. It is inconſiſtent with common 
ſenſe to imagine, that any people would ever think of ſetiling in 
a diſtant country, on any ſuch condition, as that the people from 
whom they withdrew, ſhould forever be maſtets of their property, 
and have power to ſubject them to any modes ef government 


they pleaſed. And had there been expreſs ſtipulations to this 


purpoſe in all the charters of the Colonies, they would, in my 
opinion, be no more bound by them, than if it had been ſtipulated 
with them, that they ſhauld go naked, or expoſe themſelves to 


The defective ſtate of the repreſentation of this kingdom has 


deen farther pleaded to prove our right to tax America. We 


ſubmit to a parliament that does not repreſent us, and therefore 
they ought-— How ftrange an argument is this ? It is ſaying we 
want liberty; and therefore, they ought to want it.—Suppoſe it 


true, that they are indeed contending for a better conſttution of 


government, and more liberty than we enjoy. Ought this to 
make us angry? Who is there that does not ſee the danger to 


which this country is expoſed Is it generous, becauſe we are 
in a fink, to endeavour to draw them into it? Ought we not ra- 
ther to wiſh earneſtly that there may at leaſt be oNe FREE £oUN- 

TRY left upon earth, to which we may fly when venality, luxury, 
and vice, have completed the ruin of Liberty here? 1 . 


It is, however, by no means true that America Is no more 
Tight to be exempted from taxation by the Britiſh Parliament, 
than Britain itſelf, Here, all freeholders and burgeſſes in boroughs 
ny other perſon, 
is repreſented. Hare, the aids granted by the repreſented part of 
the kingdom muſt be proportionably paid by themfelves; and the 
laws they make for others, they at the ſame time make for them- 


felves. There, the aids they would grant would not be paid, but 


received, by themſelres; and the laws they made would be made 


country, whoſe repreſentatives have the power of taxing it, (and 

of appropriating the money raiſed by the taxes) is much the ſame 

with the relation of the country to a ſingle deſpot, or a body of 

deſpots, within itſelf, inveſted with the like power. In: hook 
: caſes, 
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eaſes, the people taxed and thoſe who tax have ſeparate interefts ; 


nor can there be any thing to check oppreſſion, beſides either the 


abilities of the people taxed, or the humanity of the zaxers.— 
But indeed I can never hope to convince that perſon of any thing, 


who does not ſee an eſſential difference between the two cafes 


now mentioned; or between the circumſtances of individuals, 


and claſſes of men, making parts of a community imperfectly re- 


preſented in the legiſlature that governs it; and the circum- 


ſtances of A whole community, in a diftant world, not at all re- 


Inn | 


The queſtion now between us and the Colonies is, Whether, 
in reſpect of taxation and internal legiſlation, they are bound to 
be ſudject to the JatfſdiQtion of this kingdom ? Or, in other 
words,” Whether the Britiſh Parliament has or has not, of right, 


2 power to diſpoſe of their property, and to model as it pleaſes 
their governments? To this ſupremacy over them, we ſay, we 


are entitled ; and, in order to maintain it, we have begun the 


preſent war. | . = | 
Britain is now, I wil] ſuppoſe, the ſeat of Liberty and Virtue; 


and its legiſlature conſiſts of a body of able and independent 
men, who govern with wiſdom and juſtice. The time may come 


when all will be reverſed : when its excellent conſtitution of go- 


vernment will be ſubverted : when, preſſed by debts and taxes, it 
will be greedy to draw to itſelf an encreafe of revenue from every 


diſtant province, in order to eaſe its own burthens : when the in- 
fluence of the Crown, ſtrengthened by luxury and an univerſal 


profligacy of manners, will have taintedevery heart, broken down 


every fence of Liberty, and rendered us a nation of tarye and 


_ contented vaſlals : when a general Election will be nothing but 2 


general Auction of Borqyghs: and when the Parliament, the Grand 
Council of the nation, «and once the faithful guardian of the 
State, and a terror 0 evil Miniſters, will be degenerated into a 


body of Sycophants, dependent and venal, always ready to con- 
firm any meaſures ; and little more than a public court for regiſ- 
tering royal edits. —Such, it is poſſible, may, ſome time or other, 


be the ftate of Great Britain.—What will at that period be the 


duty of the Colonies? Will they be ſtill bound to unconditional 


ſubmiſſion? Muft they always continue an appendage to our go- 
vernment, and follow it implicitly through every change that can 


happen to it ?—Wretched condition, indeed, of millions of free- 


men as as ourſelves, —— Will you ſay that we now govern 
equitably, and that there is no danger uf any ſuch revolution? 
Would to God this were true, —Can you give the Colonies any 


ſecurity that ſuch a period will never come? Once more, 


If we have indeed that power which we claim over the legiſla- 
tions and internal rights of the Colonies, may we not, whenever 
We 


=: | 
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we pleaſe, fubjeQ them to the arbitrary power of the Crown ?— 
Canada, according to the late extenſion of its limits, is a country 
almoſt as lerge as half. Europe ; and it may poſſibly come in time 
to be filled with Britiſh ſubjects. The Quebec act makes the 
King of Great Britain a deſpot over all that country. -In the 


and brgun. 

The act for BETTER regulating their government, paſſed at the 
fame time with the Quebec act, 2 King the right of ap- 
pointing, and removing at his plea 

of the legiſlature ; alters the mode of chufing juries, on purpoſe 
tw bring it more under the influence of the King; ind takes 


away from the province the power of calling any meetings of the 
people without the King's conſent. —The Judges, likewiſe, have 


been made dependent on the King for theic nomination and pay, 
and continuance in office, —If all this is no more than we have a 
right to do, may we not go on to aboliſhthe Houſe of Repreſen- 


nada, leaving the ſupport of Proteſtantiſm to the King's diſcre- 


tion ?—Can there be any Engliſhman who, were it his own caſe, 


would not ſooner loſe bis heart's blood than yield to claims ſo 


rnguifh a Freeman from a Slave? Here, it is impoſvle that the 

Feprefented part ſhould ſubject the untepreſented part to arbitrary 

power, without including themſelves. But in the Colonies it 18 

* impoſſidle. We know that it has been done. 

us 2 be continued.]. 2 

— . — — — . el — — 
4 QUESTION, by W. Wodleeit! N Southmolton. 


| Pcs artiſts, who in analyſis's art are much refin'd, 
From what's below ; age explore, and you ll pleaſe my mind. 


xx 2=:0 my ears, 
ec — y==to my months, and ; 
= . the weeks, Quere, 2, 7. 
A — 


——__— 


PP 


| Enigmatife bee . by John F ub, of 2 PR 


"PX Iriſh proaunciation of ſon, three-fourths of what we 
„„ a n, and . of the ſluggard's 


2 Threee 


vrov inee of Maſſachuſett s Bay the ſame thing has been _—_—_—— 


ure, the Members of one part 


tatives, to deſtroy all trials by juries, and to give up the province 
_ ablolutely and totally to the will of the King? May we not even 
eftabliſh Popery in the province, as has been . done in Ca- 


pregnant with evils, and deſtructive to every thing that can diſ- 
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2. Three- ſevenths of the rites and ceremonies of * 
and balf of a melodious ſong. + 


3. A coin. 
4. Half of mid-day, four-fifths of the ſecond of the three 


puniſhments propounded to David by the prophet Gad, and three 


fifths of an aromatic plant. 


5. The index of a * part of a verb to compel, and a 


conſonant, 
6. Two-thirds of a town whoſe chief . is learning, 


one third of a difficult propoſition, and hulf of my father's 


ater, 


7. Two-thirds of 2 word {ynonimous with forrow, ditto of a 


1 poem. 


U de oem 


4 ENIGMA, b T. Cater, of Plymouth. 


NCE I exalted was, and very high, 
But now am low, and on the ground do lie 1 
From thencę I'm taken, and with many a ſtroke 
They cleave my heart upon the chopping block Þ 
And tho Pm heavy, I ſhall ſoon be light, 
Be us'd by many, and expos d to fight, 
I'm very uſeful, that's without a doubt; 
I carry too a load of fin about. 
I'm bound in iron, yet am free from chain ; 
Am often beat, but never feel a pain. 
I'm fcorn'd — boa of every degree, 
But ye me as you plainly ſee. 
. Desk and ar take in me delight: 
Tell what I am, if you can * me * 


1 
2 « _ * 


— — — . — — — 
* = * 


* 


A ENIGMA, by v. 2. f Taunton, 


12 my dear ladies, your favour to claim, 

TA creature exiſting in nothing but name: 
Tet tho? for protection I venture to ſue, 

1 I ſcarcely can venture to aſk it of you; 

| For by truth's rigid laws Pm bound to declare, 
I'm as 4 a foe as a friend to the fair. 

8 — Nay, ſtart not my charmer ! no evil is ** 
; I never can harm you without your confent ; 


If you are well guarded, no ills can arife, 2 


A chief 


But virtue may conquer, and virtue — 
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A thief ſo ſucceſsful there is not another; 
I always am ftealing of ſomething or other; 
And if you aren't cautious I tell ye—but mum, 
Your prudence muſt ſhield ye from dangers to come. 
There is not on earth ſuch a changeable elf, 
So fickle, inconſtant, and falſe as myſel : 
Yet, ſtrange contradiction ! there's nothing you view 
On this mutable globe half ſo ſteady or true. 
A portion of ſomething, tho' nothing. I am, 
For ever a coming, but yet never came: 
A being in embrio ne'er brought to the teſt, 
A blefling expectant, but never poſſeſt. 


So ſhort-lived am I, that I haſte to my tomb 


The moment I gain a releaſe from the womb ; 
And my forward ſucceſſor, as fleeting a thing, 
From my aſhes at once, like the Phenix, doth ſpring. 


I've hundreds of fiſters, tho” ſeeming alone, 
And num'rous relations I chuſe not to own, 


Who in feature or form very ſeldom agree, 
And different all in their likeneſs from me. 
I fear that this picture, tho' drawn to the life, 
Will ſcarce be accepted by maiden or wife; 
A portrait ſo horrid will give you the ſpleen, 
You'll turn with diſguſt from ſo gloomy a ſcene. 


Come then, my kind genius! your aid, and I'll try 


To give this dull painting more charms to the eye : 
To pleaſe ye, dear ladies, my piece I'll retouch, 
And brighten the ſhades that are darken'd too much, 


Some claim to your favour I certaialzboaſt, 
Tho! | often deceive when I promiſe the moſt : 
But yet, notwithſtanding, in me you oft find, 


When leaſt you expect it, a friend the moſt 1 
When pain and keen anguith till clouds the long day, 
I break forth upon you with livelier ray; 


Wich beams of bright ſunſhine I gladden the mind, 
And leave ſcarce a trace of paſt ſorrows behind. 
The lover ſtill doubting, I free from alarms, 


And the nymph kindly yielding reſign to his arms. 


The flave in deſpair I releaſe from bis chain, 


And give him. the tranſports of freedom again : 
This and more I oft do—yet how ſad to rehearſe, 


All theſe bleflings, in truth, I as often reverſe, 


One caution take with ye, and never depend 


On ſo falſe and fo fickle a thing for a friend: 


A reliance on me I'd adviſe ye to ſhun, 
For many by wuſting too much are undone ? 


" [Number 107. } 


— in the Permiſſun of MORAL Eviz | 
in this World. 


* FEEZAHERE Tauris lifts its head above the "RY and 
ya preſents nothing to the fight of the diſtant traveller 
: Wa but 2 proſpect of 2 rocks, falling torrents, 
& and all the variety of tremendous nature; on the 
N bleak boſom of this frightful mountain, ſecluded 
from ſociety, and deteſting the ways of men, lived Aſem the 
man- hater,—Afem had ſpent his youth with men, had ſhared in 
their amuſements, and had been taught to love his fellow-crea- 
tures with the moſt ardent affection; but, from the tenderneſs of 
his diſpoſition, he exhauſted all his fortune in relieving the wants 
of the diſtreſſed. The petitioner never ſued in vain, the weary 
traveller never paſſed his door: he only deſiſted from doing good, 

when he had no longer the power of relieving. From a fortune 
thus ſpent in benevolence, he expected a grateful return from 
thoſe he had formerly relieved, and made his application with 
confidence of redreſs. The ungrateful world ſoon grew weary of 
his importunity; for pity is but a ſhort-lived paſſion. He ſoon, 
therefore, began to view mankind in a very different light from 
that in which be had before beheld them: he perceived a thou- 
ſand vices he had never before ſuſpected to exift ; wherever he 
turned, ingratitude, diſſimulation, and treachery, contributed to 
encreale his deteftation of them. Reſolved, therefore, to conti- 
nue no longer in a world which he hated, and which repaid his 
deteſtation with coatempt, he retired to this region of ſterility, 
in order to brood over his reſentment in ſolitude, and converſe 
with the only honeſt heart he knew; namely, with his own. A 
cave was his only ſhelter from the inclemency of the weather: 
fruits, gathered with difficulty from the mountain's fide, his only 
food; and his drink was fetched with danger. and toil from the 
head-long torrent. Ia this manner he lived, ſequeſtered from ſo- 
ciety, paſſing the hours in meditation, and ſometimes exulting 
that he was able to live independently of his fellow - creatures. 

Vor. IV, 107. | 4 D At 


all * reAitude ſhould be the reſult of a perfectly moral 
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At the foot of the mountain an extenſive, lake diſplayed its 
glaffy boſom, ' refleAing on its broad ſurtace the impending hor- 
rors of the mountain, To this capacious mirror he would { ſome» © 

times deſcend, and, reclining on its eep- magy y a , Eager 
look on the (mvoth expanſe that lay before him How: be autie 
ful (he often cried) is nature ! How lovely, even: in her wildeſt 
©. ſcenes} How finely contrafted is. the de- 
© neath me, with yon ** ile that hides its tremendous bead in 

© clouds ! But the beauty of-theſe frenes is no way comparable 
< with their utility: from hence an hundred riuets- a 
© which diftribute health and verdure to the various. countries 
© through which they flow. Every part of the unisarſe ia bepue 
© riful, juſt, and wiſe, but man: vile man is a ſoleciſm in nature, 
© the only monſter in the creation, Tempeſts and whirlwinds | 
„ have their uſe; but vicious, ungrateſul man, is-a blat in the 
© fair page of ufverfal beauty, ons won T barn. of that de- 
8 telted ſpecies, whoſe vices are almoſt a reproach to the wiſdom 
of the Divine Creator! Were men entirely res from, vice, all 
« would be uniformity, harmony, and order. A world of moral 
, Why, 
* wiiy then, O Alla! muſt I be thus e in dajkacis, 
6 7 and * 41 We , 
at as he ute word a T to pl 

into the lake beneath him, at once to — Bc his Ste . 

a period to his anxiety ; when he perceived a moſt majeſtic Be- 
bn walking * = — — water, and approaching the 


1 So unexpected an object at once 


is purpo "ox eden contemplated, and fancieg he 
25 wu awfol and divine is his aſpect. Son of. 3 


cried, the Genius, * ſtop tny raſh purpoſe ; the Father of the 
8 Faithi has been thy thy integrity, thy miſeries, and 
* hath ſent me to HA and adminiſter relief, Giye me thine 

21 band; "and 4 Bf, without trembling, wherever 1 ſhall lead: 
in me bel, the Genius of Pot ie kept by the great Pro- 
pbet, 10 118 zn Lg their errors thoſe who go affray ; not from 
. : e BYE a reRitude of intention. Follow me, and be 

Wie, 

e — upon the lake, and his guide con- 

im he te, ſurface of the water ; till, coming near. the 
— of c che 1 ey bath began to fink ; the waters cloſed 
| over their heads: they deſcended feveral hundred fathoms ;. till 
Atem, ju uſt ready 15 ef up his life as inevitably loft, found him- 
Telf w % bis celeftial guide'in another world; at the bottom of 
the waters, where Human foot had never trod before. His aſto- 
niſkhment was beyond deſcription, when he ſaw a ſun like that he 
bad left, a ſerene ſky over his kead, and blooming vergure 1 * 
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his feet, © I plainly perceive your amazement,” ſaid the Ge- 
nius ; but ſufpend it for a while, "This world was. formed by 
Alla, at the requeſt, and under the inſpection of our great Pro- 
phet, who once entertained the ſame doubts which filled your 
mind when I found you, and from the conſequence of which 
© you were ſo lately reſcued. The rational inhabitants of this 
© world are formed ble to your own ideas; they are abſo- 
* Tutely without vice. In other reſpects it reſembles your earth, 
hes but differs from it in being wholly inhabited by men who never 
* do wrong. Tf you find this world more agreeable than that 
© you fo lately left, you have free permiffion to ſpend the remain- 
© derof your days in it; but permit me for ſome time to attend 
you, that I may ſilence your doubts, and make you better ac- 
© quainted with your company and your new habitation : a 
© world without vice! rational beings without immorality.“ I 
© thank thee, O Alla,” cried Aſem in rapture, * who haſt at 
© length heard my petitions : this, this indeed will produce hap= 
_* pineſs, extaſy, and eaſe, O] for an immortality, to ſpend it 
among men who are incapable of ingratitude, injuſtice, fraud, 
© violence, and a thouſand other crimes, that render ſociety mi- 
TOR Hi 2 | 
| - ©'Ceaſe thine acclamations,” replied the Genius; look around 
© thee ; reflect on every object and action before us, and com- 
© municate to me the reſult of thine obſervations : lead where- 
_ © ever you think proper. I ſhall be your attendant and inſtructor.“ 

Aſem and his companion travelled on in filence for ſome time, 
the former being entirely loſt in aftoniſhment ; but, at laſt, reco- 
vering his former ſerenity, he could not help obſerving that the 
face of the country bore a near reſemblance to that he had left, 
except that this ſubterranean world ſtill ſeemed to retain its pri- 
maval wildneſs. * Here (cried Aſem) I perceive animals of 
prey, and others that ſeem only deſigned for their ſubſiſtence z 
© it is the very ſame in the world over our heads. But had 1 
© been permitted to inſtruct our Prophet, I would have removed 
this defect, and formed no voracious or deſtructise animals, 
* which only prey on the other parts of the creation.” 

Vour tenderneſs for inferior animals,” ſaid the Genius, imi- 
ling, is, I find, remarkable; but with regard to the meaner 
© creatures, this world exactly reſembles the other, and indeed 
for obvious reaſons ; for the earth can ſupport a more conſi- 
© derable number of animals, by their thus becoming food for 
each other, than if they bad lived entirely on her vegetable 
© productions : ſo that animals of different natures thus formed, 
© inftead of leſſening their multitude, ſubſiſt in the greateſt num- 
© ber poſſible. But let us haſten on to the inhabited country be- 
* fore us, and ſee what that off rs for infirution” 

ys 


- 
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They ſoon gained the utmoſt verge of the foreſt, and entered 
the country inhabited by men without vice; and Aſem antici- 
pated in idea the rational delight he hoped'to experience in ſuch 
an innocent ſociety. But they had ſcarce left the confines of the 
wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants flying with haſty 

ſteps, and terror in their countenance, from an army of ſquirrels 
that cloſely purſued him. Heavens! cried Aſem, why does 
© he fly? What can he fear from animals ſs contemptible ?* He 
had ſcarce ſpoken, when he perceived two dogs pur uing another 
of the human ſpecies, who, with equal terror and haſte, attempted 
to avoid them. This (cried Aſem to his guide) is truly ſur- 
* prizing z nor can I conceive the reaſon for fo ſtrange an action.“ 
© Every ſpecies of animals (replied the Genius) has of late grown 
very powerful in this country; for the inhabitants at firſt think - 
© ing it unjuſt to uſe either fraud or force in deſtroying them, 
© they have inſenſibly encreaſed, and now frequently ravage their 
© harmleſs frontiers,” * But they ſhould have been deſtroyed,” 
cried Aſem ; © you ſee the conſequence of ſuch neglect.. Where 
© is then that tenderneſs you fo lately expteſſed for ſubordinate - 
© animals?” replied the Genius, ſmiling; * you ſeem to have for- 
got that branch of juſtice,” * I muft aknowledge my miſtake,” 
returned Aſem ; © I am now convinced that we muft be guilty 
of tyranny and injuſtice to the brute creation, if we would en- 
© joy the world ourſelves ; but let us no longer obſerve the duty 
* of man to theſe irrational creatures, but ſurvey their connec- 
tions with one another,” EP 
As they walked farther up the country, the more Aſem was 
ſurprized to fee no veſtiges of handſome houſes, no cities, nor 
any mark of elegant deſign. His conductor perceiving his ſur- 
prize, obſerved, that the inhabitants of this new world were per- 
fectly content with their antient ſimplicity ; each had an houſe, 
which, though homely, was ſufficient to lodge his little family; 
they were too good to build houſes, which could only encreaſe 
their own pride, and the envy of the ſpectator; what they built 
was for convenience, and not for ſnow. At leaſt, then,” ſaid 
Aſem, they have neither architects, painters, or ſtatuaries, in 
* their ſocieties; but theſe are idle arts, and may be ſpared ; 
* however, before I ſpend much more time here, you ſhould 
have my thanks for introducing me into the ſociety of ſome 
of their wiſeſt men; there is ſcarce any pieaſure to me equal 
to a refined converſation : there is nothing of which I am 
fo enamoured as wiſdom,” * Wiſdom !” replied bis inſtructor, 
how ridiculous ! We have no wiſdom here, for we have no occa- 
ſion for it; true wiſdom is only a knowledge of our own duty, and 
* the duty of others to us ; but of what uſe is ſuch wiſdom here? 
Each iatuitively performs what is right in himſcif, and 1 
f 14 9. t 0 
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the fame from others. If by wiſdom you mould mean vain 
curioſity, and. empty ſpeculation, as ſuch pleaſures have their 
origin in vanity, luxury, or avarice, we are tov good to purſue 
t em.“ | 
790 All this | may be right,” ſays Aſem; © but methinks I ob- 
fetve a rolirary diſpoſition prevail among the people; each fa- 
ily keeps ſeparately within their own prec incts, without ſo- 
© ciety, or without intercourſe.” That, indeed, is true,” re- 
plied 206 inſtructor gere is no eftabliſhed ſociety, nor ſhould 
© there be any: & Þ ſocieties are made either through fear or 
friendſhip ; the people we are among, are too good to fear each 
other ; and there are, no motives to private friendſhip, where 
all are equally meritorious,” 
Well, then,” ſaid Aſem, as I am to ſpend my time here, if 
I am to aye neither the polite arts, nor wiſdom, nor friend= 
ſhip, in ſuch a world, I ſhould be glad at leaſt of an eaſy come 
panjon, who may rell me his thoaghts, and to whom I may 
communicate mine.” And to what purpoſe ſhould either do 
this?“ ſays the Genius : flattery or curiofity are vicious mo- 
tives, and never allowed of here; and wiſdom is out of the 
queſtion,” Still, however,” ſaid Aſem, the inhabitants muſt 
de happy; each is contented with his own paſſions, nor ava- 
riciouſly endeavours to heap up more than is neceflary for his 
own ſubſiſtence; each has therefore leiſure for pitying thoſe 
that ſtand in need of his compaſſion.” He had ſcarce ſpoken, 
when his ears were aſſaulted with the lamentations of a wretch 
who ſat by the way- ſide, and in the moſt deplorable diftreſs 
ſeemed gently to murmur at his own miſery, Aſem immediately 
ran to his relief, and found him in the laſt ſtage of a conſump- 
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tign,. * Strange (cried the fon of Adam) that men who are free 8 


* from vice ſhould thus ſuffer ſo much miſery without relief !* 
Be not ſurprized,” ſaid the wretch who was dying; would it 
not be the utmoſt injuſtice for beings, who have only juſt ſuffi- 
« cient to ſupport themſclves, and are content with a bare ſub= 
« fiſtence, to take it from their own mouths to put it into mine ? 
They never are poſſeſſed of a fingle meal more than is neceſ- 
© ſary ; and what is barely neceſſary, cannot be diſpenſed with.“ 
They ſhould have been ſupplied with more than is neceſſary,” 
cried Aſem; © and yet I contradict my own opinion but a mo- 
ment before : all is doubt, perplexity, and confuſion ; even the 
want of ingratitude is no virtue here, fince they never received 
a favour. They have, however, another excellence yet behind; 
the love of their country is . ſtill, I hope, one of their darling 
virtues.* _* Peace, Aſem,” replied the Genius, with a counte- 
nance not Teſs ſevere than beautiful, nor forfeit all thy preten- 
s ions to wiſdom ; ; the ſame ſelfiſh motives by which we prefer 


* our 
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© our Own intereſt to that of others, induce us to regard our 
© country preferable to that of another, Nothing leſs than uhi- 
© yerſal benevolence is free from vice, and that) bn ſee is ha 
© tifed here.” . © Strange!” cried the diſappoin Atem, 
of diſtreſo; what fort of a world am I now ales 
C alte! F There is ſcarce a ſingle virtue, but that of nj 
* which they praQt'ife, and in that they are no way ſuperiof't ee 
© very brute creation: there is ſcarce an Aae WH | 
© they enjoy; fortitude, liberality, wiſdom, friendfh i, coliverfe 
© tion, and love of their country, are all virtues entirely uno 
© here, Thus it ſeems, that to be unac vainted' with vice, is a 
© to know virtue. Take me, O my Genius, back to that very 
® world which I have deſpiſed, a world which has Alla for its 
_ © contriver, and is much more wiſely formed than that which 
| E has been projected by Mahomet. * ratitude, contempt, and 
4 hatred, I can now ſuffer ; for perha [rave deferved them. 
Bs When I arraigned the wi of haps [Have r only ſhewec 
my own ignorance; henceforth let me keep from vice myſelf, 
© and pity it in others.“ 
Hie had ſcarce ended, when the Genius, aſſuming an air of ter- 
_ Tidle complacency, called all his thunders around him, and va- 
niſhed in a whirlwind —Aſem, aſtoniſhed at the terror of the 
kene, looked for his imaginary world; when, caſting his eyes 
around, be perceived himſelf in the very ſame fituation, and in 
the very place, where he firſt began to repine and deſpair : his 
Fight foot had been juſt advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had 
it been yet withdrawn ; ſo inſtantly did Providence ftrike the ſe- 
ries of truths juft imprinted on his foul, He now departed from 


- _ the water-fide in tranquility ; and, leaving his horrid manſion, 


Travelled to Segeſtan, his native city, where he diligently applied 
Himſelf to commerce, and put in practice that wiſdom he had 
Jearned in ſolitude. The frugality of a few years ſoon produced 
Agulence ; the number of his domeſtics encreafed, his friends 
| Tame to him from every part of the city; nor did he "receive them 

wirh difdain ; and a pouth of mifery was concluded with ad old | 


ge of elegance, affluence 


2 — 666 —— 1 EM | * | | 
The apparent Intention of D xy ann Woo a the Cont 
endo and of Human Natare. 


 [Contanued from Page 599] 


1* forming'a judgement of the Divine Works and Intention, 
thete are two extremes equally to be avoided, The ont cbn- 


1 vam imagination tha ve ue base Judge of he 
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Divine Operations, and able to comprehend all the ends for which 
the. orld in general, and the things.in it, are made ; z as if infi- 
jet ifdom .could have no other or higher purpoſes in the crea- 
of che world, an the ſeveral parts of it, than ſuch as are ap= 
uy 40 human. 9 Fe ſeryation, and terminate in the ſupport and 
— fs of wank} ind : an imagination founded merely on igno- 
e pfeſum̃pti on. — The other extreme conſiſts in a negli- 
Fat and. 55 ny al inattention to thoſe evident marks, by which 
5. * arly fer the intentions of Divine Wiſdom and 
Goa oc $. Pg man kind, and may learn and purſue the ends 
Mat: bich we 80 were made. 5 
There i is ſuch an FFonithing concurrence of the various party 
of the world, to the upport and benefit of human life, that the 
more we fudy the proceſs of nature, the more clearly ſhall we be 
convinced that this was one object? of the Almighty Creator's view 
in the formation of the world. The light and heat of the ſung. 
the temperature of the air, the falling rains, the fertility of the 
earth, the produce and growth of vegetables and animals, the 
hole conſtitution of the globe, have a manifeſt direction and 
dlecyiency to the advantage and pleaſure of mankind, Our 
experience and obſervation of Nature, therefore, ſhould lead us 
ta acknowledg e the Creator Benevolence; who, amidſt all other 
and greater hens of his infinite Wiſdom, hath intermixed ſo 
mych condeſcenfion and regard, in ſo wonderful a manner, to 
the neceffities and defires of our feeble and mortal nature. 
It ſhould lead us alſo to another moſt important enquiry, To 
what end we ourſelves are made? For the ſame unerring Wiſ- 
dam which hath formed the elements, the plants, and animals of 
the world, with ſuch a ſubordinacy to man, and conveniency ta 
human life, bath undoubtedly formed man himſelf allo, and with 
a view to ſome ſuperior ends, And the wiſdom and happineſs af 
mag, As a reaſonable creature, conſiſts in his underftanding, and 
val Agel. contributing to thoſe ends for. which his nature wa 


: 155 in order to underſtand to what end: any thing "Was Wa, 
we ſhould conſider what is the beſf uſe to which fe can be ap- 
In order to know the end and purpoſe of our creation, we 
are to conſider what are the worthieſt actions we are capable of 
performing in life; what conduct is the moſt honaurable-and be- 
coming ; what purſuits. ace, moſt able to thoſe faculties of 
our nature in which. we excel the Jower creatures ; what thingy 
reaſon and 2 point _ as. oy de done, and 2 of a 
2 FT ce we ſhall cafily apprehegd ang con 
| the te ppc 80 V Virtue and true Religion is a E La 8 
ts creation, dj deſigned by wine Widem in the forma 
Human nature, nature. 
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We have already hand the intentions of creative Wiſ- 
dom, 28 apparently diſcovered in the production and ſupport of 
life, in the comfort and felicity of his ereatufes in the enjoyment 
of life, and in that fhare of fpeculative knowledge which men 
| are fitted to acquire: we ſhall now endeavour to —＋ Ja, the 
Divine Intentions do not terminate here, hut proceed to Fatther 
end ; namely, their attainment of e 5 
Some men of corrupt minds have been ready th plead in fa- 
vour of their criminal indulgencies, that human Akon framed 
to no higher end than the gratification of the ail paffions a and 
appetites. And others have maintained à worſe ddckr ine, thodgh 
with a better meaning; and have aſſerted, that mankind are 
framed and fitted by their nature to all manner of evil, and to the 
love and practice of the greateſt wickedneſs. Such perſons have 
adopted notions contrary to experience of fact, and 0 the Expreſs 
teſtimony of Holy Scripture; and charge their own maſt abſurd 
inconſiſtencies upon the operations and deſigns of infinite Wiſ- 

dom, by ſetting the conſtitution of nature, and the diſpenſations 
of Divine Grace in the Goſpel, in oppoſition to each other. But 
the Divine Purpoſes and Operations, how various ſoever, can ne- 
ver be contradiftory. The wiſdom of God is always conſiſtent 
with itſelf, and all his works are in perfect connection and har- 
mony; all co-operate, in deſign and effect, to the fame ends. It 
is owing to human ignorance, if men do not diſcern that con- 
fiſtency ; and a proof of their prejudice and folly, when they im- 

pute their own invented contradictory ſchemes to the deſigus of | 
: unerring and immutable Wiſdom. 
Te Divine Diſpenſation revealed in the Goſpel, is purſuant 
to and perfective of the Divine Intentions which. appear in the 
conftitution 'of the world, and in the frame of human nature. 
For the Goſpel-Diſpenfation was pre-ordained, as the Holy Scrip- 
tures aſſure us, before the foundation' of the world, in the eternal 
_ counſels of God. It was then a part of the original plan of cre= 
ation, and was the ſuperſtructare intended to be built upon the 
foundation of nature. The manifeſt defign of the Goſpel, and 
of the Divine Grace revealed in it, is to bring men to the prac- 
tice of virtue, from the nobſeft principle of obedience to God, 
and hope of his favour. And does not the ſame Divine Lain 
tion appear evident in the ſtructure of the world, and of human 
nature ?—Our Apoftle affirms, that this was the Divine Inten- 
tion in making mankind, confider=d in their ſtate of nature, and 
previous 'to their enjoying 1 the privileges of the Goſpel. For, 
addrefling himſelf to an Heathen audience of learned men and 
, Philoſophers, he ſays, that Ged bath made of one blood all nations 
men to' dwell on the whole face of the earth, and determined 5 


ate and condition ;* that they might ſeek te Lb, if boph they wh 
ö * 7 


2 
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feel after and find him : including in the meaning of this expreſ- 
fion, not only the ſpeculative knowledge, but principally the 
practice of religion, and the conſequent favour of God. For he 


it not far (adds the Apoſtle) from every one of us; for in him wve 


live, and move, and have our being. | : 

No to illuſtrate this aſſertion of the Apoſtle, and ſhew this 
Divine Intention in the ſtructure of the world, and the proceſs of 
human life, let us abſerve, in the ficſt place, that as mankind are 


led by nature through a ſeries of gradual advances to the acquiſi- 


tion of knowledge, there is the like gradual procedure in bringing 
them to Virtue and Piety. 5 


[To be continued ] 
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ADVICE frm a NOBLEMAN # his SON. 


1 you are born of noble blood, is not ſo much your 


merit as your happineſs; your happineſs, if you dignify 
Jour birth by a ſuitable demeanour ; if ſuperior in ſtation, then 


_ ſhew yourſelf ſuperior in conduct. An exalted birth, ſo far from 

relaxing the bonds of duty, binds them more ſtrongly ; ſo far from 
unlooſing, it doubles every tie of honour, and inhances every ob- 
gation to virtuous and praiſe-worthy actions; where theſe are 


found, the Nobility of birth greatly brightens their luſtre ; where 


| theſe are wanting, the Nobility of birth only renders infamy 


more infamous. Flattered from their cradle, and attended with 
a croud of ſycophants, young Noblemen are frequently apt to 
conceive of themſelves much more highly than they ought, They 
are led almoſt to fancy themſelves of a race ſuperior to the reſt of 


mankind; priviledged from the common ties, and ſcarcely ſubject 


to the common evils. I hope you conſider yourſelf as elevated 
by birth to pre-eminence only for the purpoſe of pre-eminence 
in example. Without ſych example, your birth will add no real 
dignity to you, nor will it ſerve at all to ſilence the voice of pub- 
lic reproach, or to repreſs the ſlow and moving, finger of ſcorn 
from pointing at you, Nor in a nation of liberty, like aur's; 
can the higheſt rank, or moſt diſtinguiſhed place, deliver from the 
demand, or fave from the impartial deciſion of juſtice, You 
fee, my dear Lord, how vain is your boaſt of birth, and how un- 


 availing your titled anceſtry, without a dignified and becoming 


deportment, Weowe, my Lord, a peculiar duty to our country, 
in whoſe welfare our ſtation imminently intereſts us; and whole 


wel fare, be aſſured, will ever beſt be preſerved by the virtue and 


merit of her Nobles. Virtuous actions, and patriotic conduct, 
will, in this realm of freedom, of themſelves ennoble; and for wy 
Vor. IV. 107. 4 E part, 
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part, much rather would I ſtand the firſt ennohler of my obſcure 
family, by generous and commendable deeds, than appear at the 
end of the moſt reſpectable pedigree an infignifieant barren bearer. - 
of titular Nobility, Let that be your ambition, my Lord ; re- 
member, that as a man humanity becomes yau z 28 4 your. 
niceſt honqur and moſt virtuous conduc, Dignify your high 
rank, in private, by making your ſuperior place and influence. the 
happy means of diſpenſing ſuperior good to mankigd ;. In pub- 
lic conſider yourſelf as the ſervant of your country; and ſhew by the 
| generous ſenſibility of your mind, your ſtrict attachment to the 
Intereſts of your King and his dominiong, that you. are not more. 
a Noble by birth, than by diſpoſition. Remember that all vice 

is gradual ; and the greateſt monſter in guilt was once a trem- 

bling beginner, The firſt allies of paſſian are to. be curbed and 

ehecked in their riſe; it is an unmanly and diſgraceful evil: it 

degrades the man inexpreſſihly, and gives all who fee you van- 

quiſhed by it a ſtrange triumph over you. And as to paſſion, ſo ta 
the intemperance of drinking, the very firſt inclination is to be 

cut off in the bud. Let me add, do not think it ſufficient to be 
free from groſs vices ; I would have you eminently victuaus. To 

which end, cultivate the moſt awful regard to the Soyereign of 

Heaven, whoſe dread beheſts. It much becomes the higheſt as 

well as the loweſt to obey, Remember that you live not for 
yourſelf : remember that your high rank cannot prevent your ap» 
pearance at a bar. Nay, ftart not, my Lord, for you muſt one 
day ſtand to be tried at a bar; muſt one day be preſent at a 
court, infinitely more folemn and tremendous than any you have 
yet ſeen ; the deciſion of which is of all others the moft impor- 
tent 3 for it is irreverſible, and it is eternal. There can be no 
ſhuffling: there the action lies in its true nature, and we pul- 
ſelves compelled, even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, to 
give in evidence, There ſuperior rank will be fo far from con- 
ciliating favour, that the grand rule of the Court is, To whom 
much is given, of him much will be required.” And there the 
ampleſt diſtinction of birth, of honour, of place, of preferments, 


Will be expected to ſhew the moſt commendable productions, and 


ta offer the fruits of faireſt eſteem and moſt pleaſing acceptation, 


CHIRURGICAL OBSERVATIONS relative to the CaTa- 
| RACT, the PoLYPUs of the Nos, the Cancer of the Scro- 
TUM, the different Kinds of RUPTUREsS, and the MORTIFICA- 
ron of the Tors and Fett, By Percival Porr, F. R. 8. 

Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hlafpital. Oae Vol. 8vo. 
HE following obſervations of this ingenious gentleman on 
the mortification of the toes and feet, if properly attended 
: a 5 to, 
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to, may be of great uſe to numbers of perſous to whoſe caſes 


they are applicable, 

« Ts powers and virtues of the Peruvian bark are hagen jo 
almoſt every practitioner in phyfic and ſurgery. Among the 
many Caſes in which its merit is particularly and juſtly celebrat- 
ed; are the diſtempers called gangrene and mortificatiog 3 its 
general power of ſtopping the one, and teſiſting the other, have 
made mv inconſiderable addition to the ſucceſs of the chirurgic 
art; but ſtill there is a particular ſpecies even of theſe, in which 


this noble medicine moft frequently fails: I mean that particular 


kind, which, beginning at the extremity of one or more of the 
ſmall toes, does in more or teſs time paſs on to the foot and an- 


cle, and ſometimes to a part of the leg, and in ſpite of all the aid 


of phyſie and furgery, moſt commonly deſtroys the patient. 


It is very unlike to the mortification from inflammation, to that 
from external cold, from ligature, or bandage, or to that which 


proceeds from any known and vifble cauſe, and this as well in 
its attack as in its proceſs. In ſome few inſtances it makes its 
appearance with little or no pain; but in by much the majority 
of theſe cafes, the patient feels great uneaſineſs through the 
whole foot and Joint of the aacle, particularly in the night, even 
before theſe parts fhow any mark of diftemper, or before there 


is any other than a fmall diſcoloured ſpot on the end of one of 


the little toes. 
It generally makes its firſt appearance on the inſide, or at the 
extremity of one of the ſmaller toes 3 by a ſmall, black, or blu- 


iſh ſpot ; from this ſpot the cuticle is always found to be detach. 


ed, and the ſkin under it to be of a dark red colour. 
1. the (patient bas lately cut his nails, or corns, it is maſt 


frequently, though very unjuſtly, ſet to the account of ſuch op- 


ration. | 
Les progreſs in different ſubjeQs, and under different circum- 


ſtances, is different ; in ſome it is flow and jung in paſſing from 


toe $0408, and from theace to the foot and ancle; in others ita 


prog teſs is rapid and horridly painful: it generally begins on the 
inſide of each ſmall toe, before it is viſible either on its under or 
upper part 3 and when it makes its attack on the foot, the upper 
part ef it firſt ſhe ws its diſtempered ſtate by iumefaction, change 
of oolours, and ſometimes by ve ſication. 


It frequently happens to perſons advanced in life, but is by no 155 


means peculiar to old age. It is not, in general, preceded or 


accompanied by apparent diſtemperature either of the part, or of 


the habit. I do not know any particular kind of conſtitution 
which is more liable to it than another; but, as far as my obſer- 
vation goes, I think that I have moſt frequently obſerved it to attack 


thoſe Who have deen ſubject to flying uncertain pain in their feet, 
4 E 2 Which 


— — - — * — —— — 
——— EE pn 
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ended in death: 
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: which they have called gouty, and but ſeldom in thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to have the gout regularly and fairly. It has, by 
ſome, been ſuppoſed to riſe from an offification of veſſels; but for 
this opinion I nevercould find any foundation but mere conjecture. 
"The common method of treating this diſtemper is, by fpiritu- 
ous fomentations, cataplaſms actually and potentially warm, by dteſ- 
ſings of the digeſtivekind, as they are called, animated with warm, 
— 244 oils and balſams, &c. and internally by the Peruvian 
EF with I could fay that this, which, with little alteration, has 
deen the general practice, had been moſt frequently, or even of- 
ten ſucceſsful ; but I am from long and repeated experience obli- 
ged to ſay that it has not. „ ee SAT eee e 
I am ſenſible that many of my readers will be ſurprized at my 
affirming, that the Peruvian bark will not ſtop a mortification, a 
diſtemper in which, for ſome years, it has been regarded as ſpe- 
cific; but I' muſt beg not to be miſunderſtood : I mean to conſine 
my obſervation and my objection to this particular ſpecies of 
- mortifhcation, 'which I regard as being ſur generir: and under 
this reſtriction I muſt repeat, that I have ſeldom, if ever, ſeen 
the bark ſucceſsful : in all other caſes wherein it is uſed or re- 
* commended no man has a higher opinion of it; but in this I 
cannot give it a ptaiſe which it does not deſerve. 5 
I believe I may venture to ſay, that I have tried it as fairly, as 
"fally and as varioufly; as any man has or can: I have given it in the 
largeſt quantity, at the ſhorteſt intervals, and for the longeſt poſſi- 
- ble ſpace; that is as long as the patient's life would permit: I 
have given it by itſelf in decoction, extract and ſubſtance; I have 
combined afl theſe together; I have joined it with nitre, ſal 
ubſynth, with ſnakeroot, with confeR, cardiac, with volatile ſalts, 


and with muſk, as different circumſtances ſeemed to require46r 


-#dmit ; Fhave afed it as fomentation, as poultice, as dteſſing; 
have aſifted/it With every thing which has been uſually thought 
{ eapable of procuring or aſſiſting digeſtion; ſtill the diſtemper has 
<Eb&tinved zu Couffe; perhaps's little more flowlyz bat ſtill it has 
am ſorry to-rob one of our great medicines of any part of its 
Fippeled merit, but as, on the one hand, its claim in this inſtance 


is unjuſt; and as, on the other, I hope to add as much to the cha- 
cfactef of aflocher, the res medica will be no ſufferer. 


—_ 


Some time ago, I had a patient labouring under this complaiat, 


who, from antipathy, obſtinacy, or ſome other cauſe, could not 
be prevailed on to take bark in any form whatever. I made uſe 
of every argument, but to no purpoſe: fomentation, poultice, 


Aand the uſual dreflings, were applied in the uſual manner; the 
eviſtalc-advanced fome days more, fome days leſs, and, at the 


end 
of 


W 
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of a fortnight, the ſmall toes were all completely mortified, the 
great one become blackiſh, the foot much ſwollen, altered in co- 
Jour, and the difeaſe ſeeming to advance with ſuch haſty ſtrides, 
that 1 fuppoſed a very few days would determine the event. he 
pain in the foot and aticle was ſo great, and ſo continual, as to- 
tally to deprive the patient of fleep, Oa this account, and mere- 
* to procure ſome remiſſion, I gave two grains of opium at night, 
which not having the deſired effect, I repeated it in the morning. 
Finding, during the following Jay, ſome advantage, I repeated 
the ſame doſe night and morning, for three days; at the end of 
which time the patient became quite eaſy, and the appearances 
on the foot and angle were viſibly more favourable, Encourage 
ed by this, I encreaſed the quantity of the medicine, give one grain 


every three or four hours, taking care to watch its narcotic effect, 


and to keep the belly empty by glyſters. In nine days from che 
firſt adminiftration of the opium, all the tumefaction of the foot 


1 and ancle totally ſubſided, the ſkin recovered its natural colour, 
and all- the mortified parts plainly began to ſeparate; in another 
werk they were all looſe, and caſting off, the matter was good, and 


the incarnation florid. 

During the Whole of this time, I cations the uſe of the 
opium, varying its quantity, as circumſtances required, but ne- 
ver gave leſs than threee or four grains in twenty-four hours. 

When the ſloughs were all caſt off, the bones ſeparated, and 1 
had only a clean ſore to dreſs and heal, I gradually left off the 
medicine, 

Lam very willing to acknowledge, that however well pleaſed 6 
might be with the event of this caſe, yet I really regarded it as 
accidental; ſo much ſo, that having very ſoon after another op- 
portunity, 1 did not care to truſt to opium alone, but joined the 
dark with it. The event was equally fortunate. But although 
I bad joined the cortext with the extractum thebaicum, and did 
tze efore attribute the ſucceſs to their united powers, yet the ef- 
ect was ſo very unlike to what I had ever ſcen from the bark 
without opium, that I could not avoid ſeriouſly, and often reflec- 
ting on it, and determining to uſe it by itſelf, whenever another 
opportunity ſhould offer. I did fo, and ſucceeded in the ſame 
happy manner, though under the very diſagreeable circumſtances 
of ſeventy years of age, a broken, diſtempered conſtitution, and 
the diſeaſe making a oy prageen. 


— 
— — 


ANECDOTE of PoPE N 


P 


OPE-SIXTUS the Fifth being made Pope from a Cordelier, 
did not change his humour by changing his fortune, but kept 
ſtill the character of a facetious man; and he loved to run over 
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in his mind all the cunning tricks he had played, and the adven- 
tures of his firſt condition. He remembered, amongſt other 
* that when he was a Cordellet he had borrowed money of 
ather Peter, of 'the Monaftery 6f —, and bad not te- 
paid it to him; and hearing he wk All living, be ſent him or- 
ders to come and give an account of his action The good Fa- 
ther, who found ho guilt upon bim, went to e ; and, be- 


ing come before the Pope, We are informed (laid tl the Hol ly Fa- 
« ther to him) that you have mfſempleyed the revenues of your 


* -Monaftery, and we have ſent for TN 1 2 e us an N | 


”_ the marter.” 4% Holy Father, nk) 1 thi 
\ (lard 


r jnodeeni as $ fo th gr Ban 


9 01 money to any 
who came to you 

: Sight upon it a while, 
Tis true, (faid be) Holy a5 Ne, Hang a great knave, who 
| that money froth te upon ite pfetecices, and a promiſe be 
2 de we of repayitig it in a little me- „ Well, (ſaid the 
= E am that very Cordejier you fel of, and will now re- 
turn that money atcoffing to promidſe, Ind adviſe you at the 
< ſame time never to lend any more to men of that caat, who | 
* are fot al! cut gut for Popes, to be in a condition to pay you 
„ avain,” — The Monk, much ſurprized to find his Cor- 

_ Gelier in the \perfoln of the ope, offered to beg bis pardon for 
calling tim knave. Never trouble yourſelf about it, (laid the 
„Holy Father) that might be true "etiovigh at that time ; but 
God has furniſhed us with means to retrieve our paſt offences.” 5 
"This he difmilled the Monk, having paid him the money he 
ee And Br 6othim ah demonſtrations n Tayour, 
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44 Awing 3 Inf ance of "ELEF Affection in 4 
| - Savage Animal is unduubtedly Fac. Several of the Gentlemen and 


ramen belonging to the Catcaſs Frigate, which went ont," "Mort 
Tims ante, to make Diſcoveries — North Pole, wore Ehe- 
Witntfes of the Circumſtances, 


Jy BE the'Carcals was jocked-inthe ae 
the man at the maſt-head;gave notice that thiee heurs were 
making their way very faſt over the frozeniocean, and were di- 
recting their courſe towards the ſhip. They had, no doubt, been 
invited by the ſcent of ſome blubber of a ſea-horſe the crew had 
Fillen a few days 'befofe, which had been ſet on fite, and was 


on the ice at the time of their approach. hey ptoved 


burning 
— — ther to 1 but ile eubs were 3 
be 
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Ea. wry v : WU 7 | 4 1 9 1 


fore them; and, when ſhe ſaw that they refuſed to eat, the laid 
her paws firft upon one, and then upon the other, and endea- 
voured to raiſe them vp ; all this while, it was pitiful to hear her 
moan. When ſhe found ſhe cau'd nat ſtir them, ſhe went off, 
and, when ſhe had got at ſome diſtance, looked back and moaned ; 
but that not availing her to entice them away, ſhe returned, and, 
ſmelling round them, began to lick their wounds. She went off 
a ſecond time, as before, and, baving crawled a few paces, looked 
again behind her, and for ſome time ſtood moaning, But ſtill, 
her cubs not riſing to follow her, returned to them again, and, 
with ſigns of inexpreſſible fondneſs, went round one, and round 
the other, pawing them and moaning. Finding at laſt that they 
were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her head towards the ſhip, and 
grouled a curſe upon the murderers, which they returned with a 
volley of muſquet-bzlls, She fell between her cubs, and died 
licking sheir waunds. + 5 
LI capppt difmils this ſingular aneedote without obferving, that 
the white bear of Greenland and Spitzbergen is confiderably 
larger than the brown bear of Europe, or the black bear of North 
America. This animal lives upon fiſh and ſeals, and is not only 
ſeen upon land in the countries bordering on the North Pole, but 
often on floats of ice ſeveral leagues at fea, 


ONE. 

WW HAT can afford a more pleaſing ſurprize than the reflection 

on that foffil, which, though mean and contemptible in 
appearance, is invaluable to the Ser z for it unerringly diræcta 
him through the trackleſs regions of the boyndleſs ocean; and 
when neither ſun nor ſtar, when neither land nor land-mark are 

| 10 


# 
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to be ſeen, when all is fea and all is ſky, nay, when neither, ſea nor 
ſky are to be diſcerned, when all is darkneſs and. tempeſt, . then 
this infallible guide holds out its Fan aſh{tance, and informs 
the ſailor where to ſteer his courſe * it has given to navigation 


its perfection, and enabled the undaunted * W the 
globe. | 


. * * 
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PoLicy of the War of AMER Art . Ae bee, 
D. D. F. R. s. 14 hu % hare? if 


[Continued Hes page 61 6. 9 


5 Of the PROBABILITY of SUCCEEDING i the * AR with 
AMERICA os 5 


1 E T us conſider how far there i is a vombinty of ieeebitng 
in the preſent war. 


Our own people, being unwilling to enliſt; ind the attermpts 
to procure armies of Ruffians, Indians, and Canadians, having 
miſcarried ; the utmoſt force we can employ, includin foreigners, 
does not exceed, if I am rightly informed, 30,000 enters men. 
Loet it, n be called 40, ooo. This is the force that is to 
conquer half a million at leaſt “ of determined men fighting on 
their own ground, within fight of their houſes and ſamilies, and 
for that ſacred bleſſing of liberty, without which man is a beaſt, 
and government a curſe. All hiſtory proves, that | In ſuch = fru- 
ation a handful is a match for millions, 

Insa the Netherlands, a few States thus circumſtanced "ith- 
Rood, for thirty years, the whole force of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
when at its zenith ; and at laſt humbled its pride, and emanci- 
pated themſelves from its tyranny.— The citizens of Syracuſe 
alſo, thus circumſtanced, withſtood the whole power of the Athe- 

nians, and almolt ruined them. —The ſame happened in the con- 
teſt between the Houſe of Auſtria and the cantons of Switzer- 
land. There is in this cafe an infinite difference between attack- 
ing and bring attacked; between fighting to deroy, and fighting 
to prejerve, or acquire |! ;berty. Were we, therefore, capable of 
employing a land torce againtt America equal to its own, there 
would be little probability of ſucceſs. But to think of conquer- 


ng 


A quarter of the inhabitants of every country are fighting men.—lIF, 
therefore, the Colonies confiſt only of two — * of Tahabuants the 
number of fighting men in them will be half a million. 


vY w- we yo "op 
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ing that whole continent with 30,000 or 40,000 men, to be 


| tranſported acroſs the Atlantic, and fed from hence, and incapa- 


ble of being recruited after any defeat—this is indeed a folly ſo 
great, that Janguage does not a name for it, 
= With reſpe& to our naval force, could it ſail at land as it does 
at fea, much might be done with it; but as that is impoſſible, 
little or nothing can be done with it, which will not hurt curſelves 
more than the Coloniſts.— Such of their maritime towns as they 
cannot guard againſt our fleets, and have not been already de- 
ſtroyed, they are determined either to give up to our reſentment, 
or + deſtroy themſelves : the conſequence of which will be, that 
theſe towns will be rebuilt in fafer fituations ; and that we ſhall 
loſe ſome of the principal pledges by which we have hitherto held 
them in ſubjection.— As to their trade, having all the neceſſaries 
and the chief conveniencies of life within themſelves, they have 
| ce upon it; and the loſs of it will do them un- 


no dependence 
ſpeakable good, by preſerving them from the evils of luxury, and 


the temptations of wealth ; and keeping them in that ſtate of vir- 
tuous fimplicity which is the greateſt happineſs. I know that 1 
am now ſpeaking the ſenſe of ſome of the wiieſt men in Ame- 


rica. It has been long their wiſh that Britain would ſhut up all 


their ports. They will rejoice, particularly in the laſt reſtraining 
act. It might have happened, that the people would have grown 

weary of their agreements not to export or import. But this act 

will oblige them to keep theſe agreements, and confirm their una- 
nimity and zeal. It will alſo furniſh them with a reafon for con- 
fiſcating the eftates of all the friends of our government among 
them, and for employing their ſailors, who would have been 
otherwiſe idle, in making reprifals on Britiſh property. Their 
ſhips, before uſeleſs, and conſiſting of many hundreds, will be 


turned into ſhips of war; and all that attention, which they 
have hitherto confined to trade, will be employed in ficting out a 


naval force for their own defence; and thus the way will be pre- 
red for their becoming, much ſooner than they would other- 
wiſe have been, a great maritime power, This a& of parliament, 
therefore, crowns the folly of all our late meaſures. None who 
know me, can believe me to be diſpoſed to ſuperſtition. Perhaps, 
however, I am not in the preſent inſtance free from this weak- 
neſs, E fancy I ſee in theſe meaſures ſomething that cannot be 
accounted for merely by human ignorance, I am inclined to 


J think, 


* 


| + New York has been long deſerted by the greateſt par: of the inha- | 
bicants ; and they are determined to burn it themſelves, rather than ſafter 
us to burn it. | | i 
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think, that the hand of Providence is in them working to bring 
about ſome great ends. But this leads me to one conſideration 
more, which I cannot help offering to the public, and which ap- 
pears to me in the higheſt degree important. 
In this hour of tremendous danger, it would become us to turn 
our thoughts to Heaven. This is what our brethren in the Colo- . 
nies are doing. From one end of North Americi to the other, 3 
they are faſting and praying. But what are we doing?—Shock- 4 
ing thought! we are ridiculing them as fanatics, and fcoffing at 
reſigion. We are running wild after pleaſure, and forgetting 
every thing ſerious and decent at maſquerades.—We. are gambling 
in gaming houſes ; trafficking for boroughs ; perjuring ourſelves 
at elections; and ſelling ourfelves for places, —W hich ſide then 
is Providencelikely to favour ? 5 e 
In America we ſee a number of riſing States in the vigour of 
| yup infpired by the nobleſt of all paſſions, the paſſion for be- 
rg free ; and animated by piety.—— Here we ſee an old State, 


great indeed, but inflated and irreligious ; enervated by luxury ; | 
encumbered with debts ; and hanging by a thread. Can any one 


look without” pain to the iſſue? May we not expect calamities | 
that ſhall tecover to reflection (perhaps to devotion) our libertines | 
and aber 5 | 

Is our cauſe ſuch as gives us reaſon to aſk God to bleſs it 


Can we in the face of Heaven declare, that we are not the ag- 
gtcifors in this War; and that we mean by it, not to. acquire or 
ever! pteſewe dominion for its own ſake ; not conqueſt, or em- 
pire, or the gratification uf reſentment ; but ſolely to deliver our- 
Klees ftom oppreſſion ; to gain reparation for injury; and to de- 
fend ourſelves againſt men who would plunder or kill us? —Re- 
member, ' reader, whoever thou art, that there are no other juſt 
czofes of wat; and that blood ſpilled, with any other views, 
muff (ditie time or other be accounted for. ——But not to expoſe 
myſeff by faying more in this way, [ will now beg leave to tera- 

pitulate ſüme of the arguments I have uſed ; and to deliver the 

feelings of my heart in a brief, but carneft addreſs. to my coun- 
trymen. . , „ 
92 am hearing it continually urged “ Are they, not our ſub- 

jetts? The plain anſwer is, they are not your ſubjects: The 
peopte of Attierica are no more the ſubjects. of the people of 
Britain, chan the people of Yorkſhire are the. ſubjects of the 
people of Middleſex. They ate your fellow-ſubjefts. 

Bot we are taxed ; and why ſhould not they be taxed ?* — 
You are taxed by yourſelves, They infift on the fame privilege, 
-—They are inked to ſupport their own governments; and they 

help alio th pay your taxes by purchafing your manufactures; and 
giving you a monopoly of their trade, Muſt they maintain 2e 
Mans governments ? 
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governments? Muſt they ſubmit to be triple taxed ? Has your 
moderation in taxing yourſelves been ſuch as encourages them to 
truſt you with the power of taxing them ? 
& But they will not obey the Parliament and the Laws.” —Say 
rather, they will not obey your parliament and your laws, Their 
_ reaſon is, they have no voice in your parliament. They have no 
ſhare in making your laws.'—** Neither have mz/? of us.” — Then 
you fo far want Liberty; and your language is, We are not 
free, why will they be free? — But many of you have a voice ia 
parliament ; None of them have. All your freehold land is re- 
preſented : but not a foot of their land is repreſented. At worſt, 
therefore, you can be anly enflayed partially, —T hey would be en- 
flaved totally, —— They are goyerned by parliaments choſen by 
themſelves, and by legiſlature ſimilar to your's. Why will 
”=_ difturb them in the enjoyment of a bleſſing ſa iavaluable ? 
s it reaſonable to inſiſt, that your diſcretion alone ſhall be their 
law; that they ſhall have no conſtitutions of government, ex, 
cept ſuch as you ſhall be pleaſed to give them; and no property, 
except ſuch as your parliament ſhall be pleaſed ta leave them? 
What is your parliament ?— Powerful indeed, and reſpectable : 
but is there not a growing intercourſe between it and the Court? 
Does it awe Minifters of State as it once did ?—Inftead of con- 
tending for a controuling power over the governments of Ame- 
rica, ſhould you not think more of watching and reforming your 
own ?—Suppoſe the worſt. Suppoſe, in oppoſition to all their 
own declarations, that the Coloniſts are now aiming at indepen- 
dence “ If they can ſubſiſt without you ; is. it to be wondered 
at? Did there ever exiſt a cammunity, or even an individual, that 
would not do the ſame?—“ If they cannot ſubſiſt without you; 
let them alone. They will ſoon come back. — If you cannot 
ſuhſiſt without them ;” reclaim them by kindneſs; engage them 
by moderation and equity. It is madneſs to reſolve to butcher 
them. This will make them deteſt and avoid you for ever. Free- 
men are not to be governed by force, or dragooned into compli- 
ance. If capable of bearing to be ſa treated, it is a diſgrace ta 
be connected with them. > 5. 
„It they can ſubſiſt without you, and alſo you without them, 
the attempt to ſubjugate them by confiſcating their effects, burn- 
ing their towns, and ravaging their territories, is a wanton exer- 
tion of cruel ambition; which, however common it has been 
among mankind, deſerves to be called by harder names than I 
chuſe to apply to it. duppoſe ſuch an attempt was to be ſuc- 
ceeded, would it nat be a fatal preparation for ſubduing your- 
ſelves ? Would not the diſpoſal of American places, and the diſ- 
tribution of ag American revenue, render that influence of the 
Crown irreſiſtible, which bas already ſtabbed your libertics ? 
Ty | 2:0 S-$- Turn 
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Turn your eyes to India: there more has been done than is 
now attempted in America. There Engliſhmen, aQuated.by.the 
love of plunder and the ſpirit of conqueſt, have depopulated 
whole kingdoms, and ruined millions of innacent people by the 
moft infamous oppreffion and rapacity.— The juſtice of the na- 
tion has ſlept over theſe enormities. Will the juſtice of Heaven 
fleep ?—Are we not now execrated on both ſides of the glahe ? 
With reſpect to the Coloniſts; it would be folly to pretend they 
are faultleſs. They were running faſt into our vices. But this 
quarrel gives them a ſalutary check: And it may de permitted 
on purpoſe to favour them, and in them the reſt of mankind ; by 
making way for the eſtabliſnment, in an extenſive country . poſ- 
ſeſſed of every advantage, 2 plan of government, and a growing 
power that ſhalt aftoniſh the world, and under which every ſub- 
je& of human enquiry ſhall be open to free diſcuſſion, and the 
friends of Liberty, in every quarter of the globe, find a ſafe re- 
| treat from civil and ſpiritual tyranny,——1 hope, therefore, our 

brethren in America will forgive their enemies. It is certain that 
' they knaw not what they are doing. 5 


ANECDOTE gf ib Dux x fFOSSUNA, 
HE Duke of Oſſuna, Viceroy of Naples, paſfing by Barce- 
=» lona, and having got leave to releaſe (ame flaves, he went 
aboard the Cape galley, and, paſſing through the crew of ſlaves, 
he aſked divers of them, what their offences were ? Every one 
excuſed himſelf upon ſeveral pretences ; one ſaying that he was 
put in out of malice, another by bribery of the Judge ; but all of 
them unjuſtly. Among the reſt there was one ſturdy little black 
man; and the Duke aſking him what he was in for, My Lord, 
ſaid he, I cannot deny but I am juſtly put in bere; for I wanted mo- 

ney, and jo took a purſe bard by Tarragona, to keep me from flarving. 
"The Duke, with alittle he had in his band, gave him two'or 
three blows on the ſhoulder, Sing, You rogue, what do you do 
among ſo many honeſt, innocent men ? Get you out of their. com 
| p@ny ; lo he was freed, and the reſt remained till to tug at the 


©ar, | 


_ 


—— 
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On NEM] FASHION. 

HE Man who has ranfack'd all nature, to find 

: ends, - diode and ſtrange beafts, for the good of man- 
ind - | ; | 

The Man at the top of the Hay-market—fays, 

He never was half ſo much ſtarv'd in his days. 


- 


He 
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He declares that odd creatures ſo common are erden, 
He muſt ſell his collection, and ſneak out of town. 
|  Macaronies have lately (to ruin him bent) 
Sunk the value of monkies one hundred per cent, 
For, out of mere ſpite, they all join'd in a plan 
To ſhew themſelves gratis, to hurt the poor man. 
He, ſince, has additional cauſe to repine, 
As the Ladies againſt him all ſeem to combine: 
Tae delicate creatures, whoſe feelings, he thought, 
Would never condemn a poor wretch without fault. 
But chear up, my friend !—for this whimſical paſſion 
Is ever a ringing the changes of faſhion : 
And who knows how long the delirium may reign? 
Perhaps they may moult, and turn women again. 
Tho! now you may ſee the dear things in full feather, 
They follow the proverb, and all flock together. 
- One would think they had given up ribbons and . 
And the poulterer got in the milliner's place. 
Venus ſee ns to have wheedled Mars out of his plumes 3 
His port ſhe affects, and his manner aſſumes, 
Vain, vain theſe accoutrements, artleſs theſe. wiles, 
For the armour of beauty is ſoftneſs and ſmiles. 
At preſent we've nothing but pies and mackaws, 
Cockatoos, petroquets, wagtails, and jackdaws ; 
But fince the tarr'd officer landed at Dover, 
The Ladies incend to be feather'd all over. 
As yet tis too cold for the dear things to ſtrip; 
But I hear, in the ſummer they all mean to dip: 
SO WARREN and BAILE have each got a ſhare 
In a Patent for Odour of Reſes and _ - 
The time loſt in drefling hereby they'll eſcape; . 
And there's nothing ſo charming to ſhew a fine "Fan 1 
Old Ta Auks, who intends to become Macaroni, | 
And grace the Regatta in propria perſonz, . + 
When he fees you, fair daughters of giggle and laughters 
Like ſo many goſtins, all taking the water, 
Ot prettily drying your plumes in the ſun, 
Or cackling about, full of frolick and fun; 
Like that amorous Deity, thundering Jove, 
Who changed to a Swan, to accomplith his love, 
The God of the Stream will abandon his fluice, 
And to gain your affections, will change to a Gooſe, | 


#48 "There is fo much humour in this piece, that it is to be 
wilb's the writer may often favour the public, 


tnfwer, 
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— by J. Macnamara, of A to J. Smith's Dueſlion, 
| in ſer ted Jan. 27. 


| bas the annexed figure let cb 
58 inches repreſent the greater 
base, AB==36 the leſſer, Ba== 
60 the depth, and CF the ſurface 
of the liquor therein, Draw EF 
parallel to CD ; then per Euclid | 
47.1 BD is found=61 inches, E'---=-===—==> 
and per fimilar triangles EF and S 
 Þaare found=53. 5, and 15 inches 
reſpetively, Now putting 2 C 
53=CD, b=53. .s EF, and c 


_ 5 b a, we have a2p1-balf f aba—dx c==68, t ale los- 


107.1544 
the quantity of liquor in the calk. 


*,* We have received the like anſwer from W. Steart. | f = 


——— 


* by D. "Lank, of 3 to „ W. Litſon's Enigna, 
inſerted anuary 20, 
HEN lover's they've agreed to wed, 
They to their parents go, f 
To aſk conſent before they | bed, 1 
What FOR Tb to * a. — 


— 2 — = 


 dnfwer, by W. D. if n Enigus infer ted Feb. 24. 


TRE yy wakes an uſeful garb 
Can't be deny'd by any bard; 1 
When "= r'd with great art, F 
15 gen ' Tqus mth it datþ impart. 4 
he beſt oz 1 often hide; . a 
"he worſt for reaſon's thrown kde: 
But tho” its texture may be coarſe, 
It is not deem'd by ſame the warſe 
For wear; and in a country taun 
Is oft preferred by a clowp. 
When burnt to tinger, "tis not ſtrange, 


From white to black tis apt to change; 
Which, by an .— . dire, 


With a ſeres pork cukindles *. 


— 
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By this ſolution, 'tis plain, 
That F LAX is the plant you mean. 


% We haye received the like anſwers from J. Handford, al 
T. Peters. 


OY 


A QUESTION, by James Macnamari, of Bridgwater. 


EQUIRED to find two ny numbers whoſe differencs 
; -; hall be 7. 32 


— 


HERE is a right angled triangular field, whoſe area is & 


acres 16 poles, and its ſides in arithmetical * Re- 
guired, the pos of the . ? 


W QUESTION, & 4. Wilkins: 


— * 2 
8 


8 QUESTION, 55 Samuel Burton, of St. Kew, Cortiwall. 
ZHAT is the intereſt of Six-pence for 1776 years, at. Ft 


the theorem for performing the ſame ? 


rate of 5]. per cent. per annum compound intereſt, with 


As he lay bleeding on the ground, 
They did all three ſarvey him tound : . 


— 


6 


4 QUESTION, 2 G. N. if Padltow. 


N days of old, when beaſts did talk, 
2s they did with each other walk, 
The Lion, Wolf, and Dog likewiſe, 
A hunting match did once deviſe ; 
They rov'd about, but nothing found, 
Until they ſpied upon the ground 
A ſilly fheep that went aftray, 
Which eaſily became their prey; 


The Lion ſaid *twas in his power 
To eat that Sheep in half an hour: 
The Wolf ſaid, Sir, if you ſpeak true, 
While I eat one you can eat two. 
The Dog ſaid, Sir, how can that be, 
While I eat one that you eat three Y 

This being ſaid, the Lion's roar 
Made all the others tremble fore. 

He ſaid, I think it not unjuſt 
That I ſhould eat a quarter firſt ; 
And after that, I will agree, 
We'll feed together lovingly, 
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This bargain made, and all agreed, 
The Lion he fell on with ſpeed : 
He eat a quarter firſt, and then 
They fed together all amain. 
Now, Sirs, I pray you'll tell me true, 
The minutes and the ſeconds too, 
That from the time they did begin, 
They eat him up, fleſh, bones, and ſkin ? 


— —— | a * 8 


Heathen Gods and Goddeſſes 2 _—_ d, by W. Caſſell, | 
of Plymouth. 


1. A Vow, three-ſcrenths to corrupt, and an ad verb 1 
ſhewing. 

3 3. of an unmarried man, thene-Guths of a place 
of worſhip, and a conſonant. 
-- Three-ſevenths of a precious ſtone, and two-thirds of aſur- 
rize. 

K 4. Two-thirds of a ſnare, a conſonant, and the delight of 
muſick. : 

5 Three · fourths of a man's Chriſtian name, and a conſonant. 
6. Two fourths of a leap, and an adverb of denying. 

7. Three- ſixths of a town in Sutry, three-ſixths of a water- 
fowl, and a conſonant, 
8. Three-fixths to diſappear, a vowel, and ck of a 


8 Three-fourths to ſcourge, and one-half of a torturing ma- 
chine. 


4 RE B US, by M. Jeffery, of Chacewater. 
FIRST take a beaſt on which we feaſt ; 
| The parent of want next explore; 
A churliſh man find if you can, 
That liv'd (we are told] heretofore : 
Th' initials join'd, will plainly ſhow 
What i is the cauſe of all our woe. 


6 * , » 
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An HUSBAND's ETITATR on bis WIFE, 


I Laid my wife beneath this ſtone 
For her repoſe, and for my own. 
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GREAT MISFORTUNES mot alleviated, but from a 
DUE SENSE of the CONSOLATIONS of RELIGION, 


4 Morart Tart. | 
FELIHOW affiting is Misfortune, how felt in all its 


* F8. horror, when it forces even virtue to bend under the 
&f H yoke of neceffity ! All the ſuccours of human wiſ- 
BY V dom cannot then arm us againſt that terrible diſ- 
FK comfiture, neither do they hold forth to us any fort | 
of conſolation but death. There is nothing but Religion that 
can mak? us bear up againſt the mighty preſſure, and retain us 
Kill in life, 
| Mr, Nevill had received a good education; 8 un- 
doubtedly, made him more unfortunate, by making him more 
ſenſible, Anenlightened mind, in a virtuous ſoul, ſerves only to 
lend more vigour to ſentiment, and fo becomes the firſt enemy of 
the unfortunate man. Mr. Nevill's parents were in the rank of 
opulent London traders, and he had reaſon to conceive from them 
good hopes of an eaſy eſtabliſnment, and ſome confideratioa in 
life. Succeflive bankruptcies ruined his family, Deſtitute of all 
reſources, friendleſs, deſerted by his companions, and put to all 
the ſharp trials attending on a change of ſituation, he reſolved to 
baniſh himſelf from his country, and retire to New Vork. Ad- 
verſity always mortifies ſelf-love. We fancy it ſhameful to ſhcw 
ourſelves in a low ſtate to the eyes that have ſeen us favoured 
with fortune; and we cannot perſuade ourſelves that this adver- 
fity, ſo humiliating to moſt men, is one of thoſe ailments that af- 
Ai human nature, Mr, Nevill thought to ſpare himſelf this 
mortification, Arrived at New York, he ſubmitted to the moſt 
painful and meaneſt employments. He imagined, with good rea- 
ſon, that there are no means for ſubſiſting which diſhonour a 
man, when poverty is not inconſiſtent with his dignity, By ding 
of aſſiduous labour, fatigues, and honeſt induſtry, he accumu- 
lated a ſum ſufficient for taking a coffee-houſe. Then thinking 
Vet. IV. 108. 4 G ot 
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of a help-mate, he became enamoured of a young woman by the 


name of Sarah. Her parents poor, but virtuous, had inſtructed 
her by their examples, as much as by their leſſons. The agree- 


| ableneſs of her perſon equalled the goodneſs of her heart. In 


the boſom of indigence ſhe had ſhewn herſelf infenſible of all 
thoſe gaudy advantages, thoſe dazzling proſpects preſented by the 


jnſolence of fortune for humbling unfortunate beauty. A fimi- 


larity of ſentiment and ſituation had attracted Nevill and Sarah. 


# © 4 4% 


that is dear to us! How (weet are ſuch tears mingled with our's ! 
A ſweetneſs little known by unſympathiſing affection. = | 
Nevill for ſome time had appeared more melancholy than uſual. 
Often did he fix on his wife a look of tender forrow ; often did 
he take his children into his arms, and preſs them againſt his bo- 


ſom; often did he fetch ſome deep fighs, and ſhed ſome tears that 


ſeemed to flow from a heart too full to be able to reſtrain them. 
His wife was alarmed. © You are downcaſt; you weep, my dear 
friend, ſaid ſhe. —Can you have any cares you would not make 
known to me? You are ſenſible how much I feel whatever ef- 
flicts you; and can you envy me the ſatisfaction of comforting 
you? We mult hope that Heaven will take pity of us, and bleſs 


| our cires. Can our poverty have leſſened your love ? For my 
part, I love you more than ever.“ And I you, cried Nevill, 
_ embracing her to his heart; but how ſhall we eſcape the cala- 


mity which hangs over us? Do not you fee how our creditors 


torment us? We labour night and day, and cannot guard againſt 


wretchedneſs. We ſhall never be able to pay our debts. 1 


Vill redouble my efforts, dear huſband ! Be not dejected, we ſhall 
| foon get clear of them.“ Nevill replied with tears in his eyes, 


Ah! you know not what we owe, By my indiſcretion I have 
ruined you, my children, and myſelf. Alk me not how this hap- 
pened ; my affliction puniſhes but too much my fault, 1 wiſh 
my death could atone for it, ſo my wife and children were not to 
be ſufferers,” Sarah then, bathed in tears, falling into her huſ- 
band's arms, * You ſpeak of dying, and what muſt' become of 
your family? If you loved me, you would keep nothing a ſecret 
from me. Under what misfortunes will not tenderneſs be a com- 
fort ? But, if love cannot move you, in the name of humanity 
tell what new trouble diſtreſſes you. I am diſtreſſed indeed, 


vnd in a way impoſſible for me to remedy, I have been bail for 
one you have often ſeen here, and he has abſconded; now pay- 


- ment 
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ment is become dwe.. He profeſſed friendſhip to me, and my ſen- 
ſible heart believed it fincere. I have been with the creditor, 
aſked for a reſpite of time, and found him inflexible, We are 
undone without reſource. Our little matters will be ſeized, and, 
not being ſufficient to anſwer the whole debt, my poor wife and 
children will ſtarve when they can have no help from me in pri- 
| ſan.'—* My dear friend! you have been deceived ; z 'tis the wick- 
edneſs of men you muſt accuſe. Our ſituation is cruel ; I feel 
it but too much ; let us not, however, yield to grief ; rather let 
us think to repair the evil, Do not deſpair ; I will go directly 
to the creditor. Surely he cannot be ſo implacable as you repre- 
ſent him, We will do every thing we can to pay the debt, I 
{hall joyfully undertake the moſt painful labours, too happy if ſo 
I can be of any ſervice to you ! Let us only obtain a little time, 
and, if we love one another, we ſhall hereafter, no doubt, live 
more at our eaſe, and be more happy.“ „ 

Sarah then ſuckled one of her children. She took him up in 
her arms, and repaired to the creditor. That man oppoſed a heart 
of ſteel to her ſupplications and tears. V) money, or a gaol, was 
bis whole anſwer. At length he conſents to receive ſomething 
on account, and grants a reſpite only of one month for the total 
payment, Her huſband waited her return with impatience. He 
learned from her the little ſucceſs of her viſit. They fell their 
effects, ſend what they produced to the pitileſs creditor, and ſcarce 
reſerve more to themſelves than the implements and utenſils of 
their coffe-houſe to continue their buſineſs, They reckoned the 
days and hours; the fatal term was inceſſantly before their eyes; 
the poor wife ſeemed to fink under fatigue ; ſhe worked whole 
nights together at her needle, whilſt the huſbaad executed jobs he 
could earn any thing by. 

Sarah was beſet by men intent on ſeducing her. She was ig- 
morant that ſhe was beautiful; but ſhe was virtuous, and ſhe 
loved her huſband, Among thoſe corruptors by profeſſion, there 
was one that ſurpaſſed all others in bold and wicked attempts; his 
name was Conway, He was an Officer of the Cuſtoms, and was 
one of thoſe men who, quite regardleſs of virtue, and even of re- 
putation, ſtick at nothing, fo it might ſecond i#:ir views, His 
expenſive way of living was infinitely more the reſult of intrigue, 
cozenage, and a thorough knowledge of the chances, if not 
tricks and ſhifts at card-playing, than the perquiſites of his place, 
He had not ſcen Mrs. Nevill without conceiviag a violent paſ- 
lion for her. She, notwithſtanding all her unrelenting induſtry, 
could not hide from herſelf the approaches of the fatal day, and 
figured to herſelf her huſband overwhelmed and conſumed in pri- 
ſoa with grief, Conway perceived her trouble, and having con- 
Kantly an eye to opportunities, and finding himſelf alone with 
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paſſed out of the coffee- houſe. 
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her, aſked the cauſe of her diſtreſs, adding, that her goodneſs and 


lovelineſs made all her cuſtomers intereſted in her caſe, and him- 
ſelf paiticularly, who had her welfare ſo much at heart, that he 
would uſe his beſt endeavours tn extricate her from all her em- 
barraſſments. Mrs, Nevill, who did not ſee into his artifices, 
thanked him in words expreflive of the warmeſt emotions of her 
heart; wita ſobs and tears ſhe laid open to him their deplorable 
ſitustion; the traitor feigns to mingle his tears with her's, and 
aſſures her of relief: ſhe believes him to be an Angel, expreſsly 
come down from Heaven to ſuccour them, and hopes ſhe may be 
able to make him a due return. Here is (ſaid he) a purſe of a 
hundred guineas, it (hall be your's this moment on condition.'— 
Condition, (ſaid ſhe, interrupting him, ) pray, Sir, what may it 
be ?? © I adore you,” ſaid Conway, throwing himſelf about, and 
embracing her knees, and then catching her hand to kiſs it. Sa- 
rah ſtarts back with horror, and, weeping bitterly, Ah! Sir, 
(cried ſhe) is this your beneficence ? You inſpired me with ſen- 


ttments of gratitude, of veneration, and you dare think No, let 
an unfortunate family periſh. Oh, Heaven ! are there no more 

_ generous hearts in the world ?'——* Charming, lovely Sarah! 
(ſaid he) no one can be fo great an enemy of his happineſs as to 


conquer the love you have inſpired; you ſpeak to me of your 
ſituation; mine is much worſe; I ſhall die a thouſand deaths 
over, if I cannot pleaſe you; I wiſh I had mere to diſpoſe of 
than theſe hundred guineas, but I offer you my all ; my word for 


it, nobody ſhall know a tittle.— . Nobody ſhall know (replied 


ſhe, interrupting him, with a noble indignaticn,) that I have in- 
jured my honour, my huſband, Heaven—and ſhall I not know it 
myfelt ? Go, Sir; your preſence is hateful to me z—20, and 


pride yourſelf for having inſulted the wretchedneſs of an honeſt 


family.“ Fine talk ! anſwered he; a hundred guineas is a 
thing not io eaſily come at; I would have you think of the mat- 
ter ; next time I may find you more tractable,” So ſaying, he 


T his virtuous woman did not reveal to her huſband Conway's 


 Injurious propoſal, By fo doing, ſhe was afraid ſhe ſhould add to 
the deſpair of ©: whom misfortunes made more dear to her. Se- 


veral other creditors had joined the mercileſs man who was intent 
on their ruin, Nevil] was ſunk in a diftreſs that ſeemed very 
little different trom death; two children continually alarmed 
him with cries fo affecting to a father's heart: they wanted food, 
and the third ſucked at the breaſts that could afford no more 
milk; the wife and huſband were ready toexpire themſelves from 
tre {ame caule ; in vain they had ſollicited the cold compaſſion of 
the wealthieſt coloniſts; thoſe, who were in ſome meaſure aſhamed 
to ſacw their inhumanity, contented themſelves with pitying- 
| . : them, 
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them, without granting them the leaſt effectual help; an image 
of deſolation was all they ſaw round them. 

Whilft Nevill was gone out to ſearch the adjacent fields for 
roots, herbs, or any thing that was eatable, Conway appeaied 
again at the coffee-houſe, with all the effrontery criminal deſires 


arm themfelves with that know no remorſe, He ſtudied Sarah's 


face; he calculated his degrees of hope from the movements of 


ſorrow he remarked in it: one might ſay, that her tears were an 


inebriation to his pleaſures, as expecting that the accumulation 
of wretchedneſs mult at laſt force her to ſacrifice her virtue. She, 
compelled by neceſſity, ſtruggles hard againſt he- ſelf, and waits 
the going out of all the company, except the impious Conway, 
who ſtill kept his eyes fixed on her, as a ravening tyger, every in- 
ſtant expecting to ſeize his prey between his lacerating claws. 
| She ſteps forward full of tears, to fall at the feet of that mon- 
ſter, wbo would fain raiſe her up. * No, Sir, I wiil not quit 
your knees; I embrace them as thoſe of God himſelf ; yes, it is 
as from God that I preſume to aſk you for ſome ſmall help, the 
ſmalleſt help; it is to no purpoſe to conceal it from you; our 


miſery is come to its extremity; my huband, my children, are near 


dying. At this confeſſion, which would have ſtruck dezp into 
a leſs ſenſible ſoul, one might ſee a eruel joy riſe and glow on the 
atrocious Conway's forehead. I could die, without trouble,” 
purſued the ; * but who will take care of my huſband and his in- 
nocent children? In the name of humanity, Sir, vouchſafe to be 
our benefactor ; look at theſe tears, that water the floor; feel all 


the pleaſure of obliging, of ſuccouring a poor family, that will 


Tiſe to have you endeared to them, and to revere you as a ſecond 
father, Command from me all ſentiments, all ſacrifices, every 
thing, except my diſhonour. Alas! we have nothing left but vir- 
tue; it is our whole wealth! Would you cover with infamy an 
unfortunate woman, the mother of three children, and the wife 


of the honeſteſt man.—Poor man ! He has no other comforter, 


no other friend but me; and can I be wanting to him ? I do all 


for him. I beſeech you, Sir, to caſt a look of pity on our plight; 


it is ditmal, it is dreadful !' Madam,“ replied he, ſeeming 
moved, and obliging her to fit down, © I feel all your ſorrow ; it 
has reached my heart! But I love you deſperately ; and I ſee, 
with extreme vexation, that time, good intentions, and a proffer 
of the moſt eſſential ſervices, cannot obtain from you that return, 
which I find it impoſſible for me not to require, I perceive that 
you have a blind tenderneſs for your huſband ; I therefore avail 
myſelf in ſpite of me, indeed in ſpite of me, of a circumſtance 
ſo favourable to my inclinations. My love impoſes on me that 
law—lf you knew love'*——* Abominable man !” cried Sarah; 


5 can ſuch as you know love? Say that hatred, that Hell lurks 


IN 
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in your heart, Ah ! why do you not plant a dagger in my bo- 
fom ? There would be leſs cruelty in robbing me of life, than 
diſhonouring an unhappy woman, who implores the flighteſt 
mark of compaffion— God will be our avenger.”—* God has no- 
thing to db in your buſineſs,” ſaid Con way: Here, once more, 
I offer you the hundred guineas; and, if you do not take them 
now, I ſhall wait but one day longer; and then, if you per ſiſt 
in your obſtinacy, not a ſingle ſhilfing ſhall you have.” With 
theſe words he left her abruptly, almoſt annihilated by the exceſs 
of deſpair, 3 5 

Neuvill, teturning from his queſt after food, found his wife 
weeping over one of her children, which was ſick to death for 
want of proper aliments. What an object was this for the eyes 
of a father! Sarah ran to kiſs her ſon and huſband alternately. 
Her heart was too full; it overflowed in the midſt of tears and 
eries. She diſcovered to her huſband Conway's wickedfefs. — 
© Great God ! ſaid the unhappy Nevill, bedewing with tears 


| the face of his wife, and folding ner with tranſports in his 


arms, how I now reliſh all the ſweets of love, amidſt the hor- 


vors of the moſt frightful adverſity!— 0 adorable woman! 


You have loved me tbo much, and I indeed pity you for being 
linked to the fate of one ſo unfortunate,'——* Dear huſband, | 
have done but my duty; I did not need virtue and religious pre- 
ceprsto withſtand Conway's ſeductions. How could I betray one 
fo dear to me ??—She embraced again her hufband ; and he at- 
tenttvely beholding his children, —“ I now can give you nothing 
but my tears: — Ah, my dear children !'—At theſe words, ſeized, 
as it were, with madneſs, he throws himfſeif on his wife, prefles 
her to his bolom with trembling accents; Earth, Heaven, every 
thing is deaf to our fears and moans; every thing abandons us, 
Every thing oppteſſes us. Let us give way to misfortune. —if you 
Rave any pity for me, dear wife, take from me this life,'——He 
walked about haftily, ſtopped ſhort, ſometimes looking at his wife, 
ſometimes at his children; then, raiſing his eyes to Heaven, 
ſmote his boſum, and remained ſullenly filent, 3 
Sarsb, more than ſhocked at the ſpectacle, and tranſported 
with grief, went out with the deſign of imploricg charity of the 
fir ſt {ht could meet with, She was crofling a little wood, at fome 


Aiſtance from her houſe, when Conway, who had kept a conſtant 


watch over her, came full in view. All herlimbs were inſtantly 
agitzted with mortal tremors; fainting away, ſhe fell to the 


ground; and the infernal Conway, perceiving they were alone, 


inſenſible of humanity, avails himſelf of her condition. The 
erime is conſummated. The villain leaves by her ſide the purſe, 


and diſappears. : 


Sarah opens Ker eyes to find no other conſolation but a proſ- 
pect of all that could be diſaial in death, Her firit motion was 
1 95 - 8 
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to throw from her the purſe with indignation : ſhe reſolved to 
die; but, before ſhe would execute her purpoſe, was willing ta 
ſee again her huſband and children. At length alſo ſhe prevailed 
on herſelf to carry to them a help that bad colt ber ſo dear. She 
took up the purſe, ſhedding a flood of tears, and began to move 
» weig ghed dawn by a load of grief, Scarce was he withia 
Lade of her houſe, from which ſhe had gone innocent, and ta 
which ſhe was returning diſhonoured in her own thoughts, (but 
could ſhe be ſo in the judgement of Heaven?) when ſhe broke 
out into a mournful cry, For ſome moments ſhe ſat down on a 
ſtone, roſe, and at lengih found herſelf at her door. Thea it 
was that her ſoul was pierced with the bittereſt anguiſh ! She 
oes up to her N and, without ſaying any thing, tarows | 
| goes the purſe, aying, in a dying voice, There is the fruit of 
vile 1—Nevill, do not come near me—1 am no more worthy of 
you.” She was going to hide herſelf in ſome corner, when the. 
_ ſtumbled on the body of her huſband, that lay extended on the 
gory whelterin in A* blood. She covers it with kiſſes and 
8 cries out, Bag to bring him back to life, dreſſes and binds 
up his wound, embraces him again, and addreſſes to him the mat 
affecting words of ſorrow. Chance would have it, that the Lau 
be had given himſelf was not dangerous; - it had don wn | 
other miſchief than making him loſę a deal of blood. 
his eyes, and raiſes his head as 2 man waking out of 2. 1 
ful dream.— Who is it that has brought me ba life ?— 
What hands have ſtopped my blood (He perceives Sarah.) Is 
it you, wife, that have done me this unwelcome fervice 1— (His 
eyes come to light upon the purſe.) What do I ſee ?—l am ſurely 
| Fr ſhonoured. *— Then, ſtrik ing his head againſt the floor, he tears 
away with Fury the drefling on his. wound; and the blood, flaws 
ing out wi th impetuofity, brings on him a return of * 
Sarah woul help him. No,” ſaid. be, © all my N b 
top ſoon paſs out; leave me 3—I hate you.'—* Yes, I have de- 
| ſerved your hatred—Ah ! dear huſband, %if I am fill Il allowed. ta 
uſe. that name) I wiſh at leaſt you, 000 accegt af my. care, — 
Live, to preſerve. the lives of our c ildren to lament my deſ- 
ny,—You canpot refuſe me. your pity.'— Sayigg theſe, wards, 
che laid og again the drefling, md * wound, and. turned aſide 
her head, Nell. come to himſelf, takes up the purſe with. a 
heavy groan .——* This is th * paſs which misfortunes havg 
brought us to ! But the children hexe are innocent, and FO 
bread. '—He ſtrives to riſe, an ay towards Sarah,—* Ah ! 
Happy woman, ſaid he.“ o J am, replied ſhs : *<. 3 
ſenſible of my . but mi gh appear to you leſs, culpable N 
told you that the infamous Conway ſeized the magzgag, — 


way ſtruck, as it were, with death; but it is enough for me 1 
| can 
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can no more retain with honour the name of a wife; all the fa- 
vour I aſk of you, is not to hate me.“ Nevill ſtretched out his 
arms to her, weeping : * Oh ! Heaven,” cried ſhe, © thou knoweſt 
my innocence.” = 
Nevill had ſcarce ſtrength enough left to crawl down ſtairs ; 
but, animated by the deſire of ſaving his chiidren, he went out, 
paid the barbarous creditor, diſcharged other debts, and returned 
with proviſions for his family. Sarah, immerſed in filent ſadneſs, 
dared not to look up; and Nevill, from time to time, fetched 
ſuch mournful fighs, as plainly indicated mortal agitations. In 
this condition were they, when their houſe was beſet and broke 
open in an inſtant by a number of bailiffs. Nevill was arreſted, 
and led before a Juſtice ; Sarah accompanied him. In the room 
of audience, in order to his examination, he ſaw his creditors, 
and all thoſe to whom but ſhortly before he had paid money to. 
The guineas he had put off were produced, and he was aſked if 
he knew they were the fame? He allowed that he had lately 
given ſuch in payment of his debts, but could ſay nothing as to 
their identity, as they had been but a ſhort time in his poſſeſſion, 
and he had not looked them over. Hereupon he was told they 
were ſpurious, baſe coin, of little value, and that he muſt ſtand 
| committed for uttering them, till he made a diſcovery in what 
mamanner he came by them, the coining of ſuch being adjudged ca- 
pital by the law. Nevill ſeemed ſtruck with conſternation ; and 
' Sarah, with more than uſual ſpirits, begged leave to be heard. 
| | She diſclaſed from the beginning to the end how the affair hap- 
pened, and drew a lively affecting picture of the ſingularity of 
their ſeveral diſtreſſes. My foul (added ſhe) has hitherto re- 
tarded its flight from this world, to give you ample information 
of every particular, that you may commiſerate an unfortunate 
man, who now'is dearer to me than ever—My infelicity has now 
reached its height—L have nothing more to do than to die—Per- 
mit only that I may die in my huſband's arms: yes, Nevill, I 
feel death coming upon me—perhaps you will pardon me. —She 
expired. 
The huſband ſurvived her but a few hours, remaining ſpeech- 
leſs till he breathed his laſt. Their children were provided for by 
public contribution. The moſt diligent ſearch and purſuit were 
every where made after Conway, He was taken aboard a ſhip 
juſt ready to ſail for Europe. He owned himſelf to be the coiner 
of the ſpurious guineas. His life was a complication of all man= 
ner of wickedneſs. He was capitally convicted, and before and 
after his trial rendered due homage to virtue, by confeſſing that, 
ſince he had perpetrated his crime on Nevill's innocent wite, he 
had not enjoyed one moment's reſt; that he every where fancied 
he ſaw Sarah's apparition coming to reproach him with her 2 
e 1 
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and that of her huſband z and that he was ſatisfied to loſe his 
life, hoping he ſhould be delivered from the horrors of an ex- 
iſtence which was become inſupportable to him ; and that the 
fincerity of his remorſe and repentance might make him find par- 


don before the more aweful tribunal of the Supreme Judge. 


— * 


OsszxvArioxs en the NaTuRe of CIVIL LIBERTY, the 
PrIxcaPLEs of GOVERNMENT, and the JusTict and 
_ Potacy of the War of AMERICA, By Richard Price, 
D. D. F. R. S. | 


[ Continued from page 632, and concluded. 


IN our laſt we gave Dr. Price's ſentiments on the juſtice of 
* the war with America. The following are part of his ſenti- 


ments on the Policy of the War. 


| IN writing the preſent ſection, I have entered upon a ſubject 
of the laft importance, on which much has been ſaid by other 


writers with great force, and in the ableſt manner. But I am 


not willing to omit any topic which I think of great conſe- 
quence, merely becauſe it has already been diſcuſſed: And, with 


reſpect to this in particular, it will, I believe, be found that ſome 
of the obſervations on which I ſhall inſiſt, have not been ſuffi- 


ciently attended to. 


The object of this war has been often enough declared to be 
© maintaining the ſupremacy of this country over the colonies,” 


T have already enquired how far reaſon and juſtice, the principles 
of liberty, and the rights of humanity, entitle us to this ſupre- 


macy. Setting aſide, therefore, now all conſiderations of this 
kind, I would obſerve, that this ſupremacy is to be maintained, 
either merely for its own ſake, or for the ſake of ſome public in- 


tereſt connected with it, and dependent upon it.— If for its own 


ſake; the only object of the war, is the extenſion of dominion ; 
and its.only motive is the luſt of power.---All government, even 
within a ſtate, becomes tyrannical, as far as it is a needleſs, and 
wanton exerciſe of power; or is carried farther than is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to preſerve the peace, and to ſecure the ſafety of 
| the ſtate, This is what an excellent writer calls © governing 


too much; and its effect muſt always be weakening government, 
by rendering it contemptible and odious.---Nothing can be of 
more importance in governing diftant provinces, and adjuſting 
the claſhing intereſts of different ſocieties, than attention to this 
remark. In theſe circumſtances it is particularly 3 to 
make a ſparing uſe of power, in order to preſerve power. Happy 
Vor. V. od. WOT = would 
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would it have been for Great Britain had this been remembered 
by thoſe who have lately conducted its affairs. Bat our-palicy 
has been of another kind, At the period when our authority 
ſhould have been moſt concealed, it has been brought moſt in 
view; and, by a progreſſion of violent meaſures, every one of 
which has increaſed diſtreſs, we have given the world reaſon to 
conclude, that we are acquainted with no other method of go- 
verning than by force.----What a fhocking miſtake ?----If our 
object is power, we ſhould have known better how to uſe it; and 
our rulers ſhould have conſidered, that freemen will always revolt 
at the ſight of a naked ſword; and that the complicated affairs 
of a great kingdom, holding in ſubordination to it a multitude of 
diftant communities, all jealous of their rights, and warmed 
with ſpirits as high as our own, require not only the moſt ſkilful, 
) but the moſt cautious and tender management. The conſe- 
quences of a different management we are now feeling. We ſee 
ourſelves driven among rocks, and in danger of being loſt, 
There are the following reaſons which ſeem to make it too pro- 
bable that the preſeat conteſt with America is a conteſt for po 
only®, abſtracted from all the advantages connected with it. 
" 1ift, There is a love of power for its own fake inherent ia hu- 
man nature; and it cannot be uncharitable to ſuppoſe that the 
nation in general, and the cabinet in particular, are too likely to 
be influenced by it. What can be more flattering than to look 
acroſs the Atlantic, and to fee in the boundleſs continent of 
America, increaſing millions whom we have a right to order as 
we pleaſe, who hold their property at our diſpoſal, and who have 
no other law than our will, With what complacency have we 
deen uſed to talk of them as our ſubjets ?—ls it not the inter- 
ruption they now give to this pleaſure : Is it not the oppoſition 
they make to our pride; and not any injury they have done us, 
that is the ſecret ſpring of our preſent animoſity againſt them? 
I wiſh all in this kingdom would examine themſelves carefully 
on this point. Perhaps, they might find, that they have not 
known what ſpirit they are of.— Perhaps, they would become 
1 ſenſible, that it was a ſpicit of domination, more than a regard 
to the true intereſt of this country, that lately led ſo many of 
them, with ſuch ſavage folly, to addreſs the throne for the laughter 
of their brethren in America, if they will not ſubmit to them; and 
to make offers of their lives and fortunes for that purpoſe.-Indeed, 
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© ® F have heard it ſid by a perſon in one of the firſt departments of the 
Rate, that the preſent conteſt is for dominion on the fide of the Colonies, 
as well as on ours: And ſo it is, indeed —— difference ; 
We are ſtruggling for dominion over 0 are ing for 
ſel t cominion : The nobleſt of all bleſſings. 
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I am perſuaded, that, were pride and the luſt of dominion exter- 
minated from every heart among us, and the humility of Chrif- 


tians infuſed in their room, this quarrel would be ſoon ended. 
adly. Avother reaſon for believing that this is a conteſt for 

power only is, that our miniſters have frequently declared, that 

their object is not to draw a revenue from America; and that 


many of thoſe who are warmeſt for continuing it, repreſent the 


American trade as of no great conſequence, 
But what deſerves particular condderation here is, that this is a 
conteſt from which no advantages can poſſibly be derived.---Not 


a revenue: For the provinces of America, when deſolated, will 
afford no revenue; or if they ſhould, the expence of ſubduing 


them and keeping them in ſubjection will much exceed that reve- 


nue. Not any of the advantages of trade: For it is a folly, next 


to inſanity, to think trade can be promoted by impoveriſhing our 
cuſtomers, and fixing in their minds an everlaſting abhorrence of 


us.---It remains, therefore, that this war can have no other object. 
than the extenfion of power.---Miſfcrable reflection I- To 


ſheathe our ſwords in the bowels of our brethren, and ſpread 


miſery and ruin among a happy people, for no other end than to 


oblige them to acknowledge our ſupremacy. How harrid !--- 
This is the curſed ambition that led a Cæſar and an Alexander, 
and many other mad conquerors, to attack peaceful communities, 


and to lay waſte the earth, 


But a worſe principal than even this, influences ſome among 


us. Pride and the love of dominion are principles hateful enough, 


but blind reſentment and the deſite of revenge are infernal prin- 
ciples ; and theſe, I am afraid, have no ſmall ſhare at preſent ia 
guiding our public conduc. —One cannot help indeed being 
aſtoniſhed at the virulence, with which ſome ſpeak on the preſenc 

occaſion againſt the colonies.---For, what have they done ?--- 


Have they crofled the ocean and invaded us? Have they attempted 
to take from us the fruits of our labour, and to overturn that 
form of government which we hold ſo ſacred ?--- This cannot 
be pretended.---On the contrary, This is what we have done 


to them.---We have tranſported ourſelves to their peaceful te- 


treats, and employed our fleets and armies to ſtop up their ports, 
to deſtroy their commerce, to ſeize their effects, and to burn their 


towns, Would we but let them alone, and ſuffer them to enjoy 
in ſecurity their property, and governments, inttead of difturbing 


us, they would thank and bleſs us, And yet it is we who ima- 
gine ourſelves ill- uſed.L The truth is, we expected to find them 


a cowardly rabble who would lie quietly at our fee:; and they 

have diſappointed us. They have riſen in their own defence, and 

repelled force by force, They deny the plenitude of our power 
4H 2 - rr 
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range language have I ſometimes heard? 
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over them; and inſiſt upon being treated as free communities. 
It is thĩs that has provoked usz * kindled our governors into 
ra 

Nase T ſhall not here be underftood to intimate, that all whe 
promote this war are actuated by the ſe principles. Some, I doubt 
not, are influenced by no other principle; than a regard to what 
they think the juſt authority of this country over its colonies, 
and to the unity and indiviſibility of the 'Britiſh empire. I wiſh 


ſuch could be engaged to enter thoroughly intotheenquiry, which 


has been the ſubject of the firſt part of this pamphlet; and to 
conſider, particularly, how different a thing maintaining the au- 
thority of government within a ſtate is from maintaining the 


authority of one people over another, alteady happy in the en- 


joyment of a government of their own. I wiſh farther they 
would conſider, that the deſire of maintaining authority is war- 


rantable, only as far as it is the means of promoting ſome end, 


and doing ſome good; and that, before we refolve to ſpread fa- 
mine and fire through a country in order to make it acknowledge 


our authority, we ought to be aſſured that great advantages will 


ariſe not on. y to ourſelves, but to the country we wiſh to conquer. 
That from the preſent conteſt no advantage to ourſelves can 
ariſe, has been already ſhewn, and will preſently be ſhewn more 
at large,---That no advantage to the colonies can ariſe from it, 
need not, I hope, be ſhewn. It has however been aſſerted, that 
even their good is intended by this war. Many of us are per- 


ſuaded, that they will be much happier under our government, 
than under any government of their own ; and that their liber- 
ties will be ſafer when held for them by us, than when truſted in 


their own hands.--- How kind is it thus to take upon us the trou- 
dle of judging for them what is moſt for their happineſs? Nothing 
can be kinder except the reſolution we have formed to extermi- 
nate them, if they will not fubmit to our judgement.--- What 

B y an armed force we 
are-now endeavouring to deſtroy the laws and governments of 
America; and yet I have heard it ſaid, that we are endeavouring 
to ſupport law and government there, We are inſiſting upon 


our right to levy contributions upon them; and to maintain this 
right, we are bringing upon them all the miſeries a people can 


endure; and yet it is aſſerted, that we mean nothing but theic 
n and 4.1 e 
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* REMARKABLE ANECDOTE of — DE Tonner, 
an Italian Lach. 


CA DE TURINGE, a rich and handſome lady of 


Meſſina, deſerves to be placed i in the rank of illuſtrious wo- 
men. 
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The apparent Intention of Divine WIS DoM in the Conſlitution 
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men. Roland, natural brother of Don Pedro, King of Sicily, 
to whom he had given the command of a fleet to oppoſe the en- 


terpriſes of Robert, King of Naples, was defeated at fea, and 
made priſoner. For want of power, or out of reſentment, the 


King of Sicily did not redeem his brother, whoſe ranſom 
amounted to twelve thouſand florins. The handſome Meffinian 


offered the ſum to Roland, on condition that he ſhould eſpouſe 


her. Seeing no other means of eſcaping from his captivity, he 
willingly promifed to marry his benefaCtreſs as ſoon as he arrived 
at Meſſina. By the payment of the twelve thouſand florins, 


which he immediately received, Roland obtained his liberty, ſet 


fail, arrived, and thought but little of performing his promiſe, 


alledging the extreme diſparity of their conditions. Camilla, 
who was determined to have juſtice, produced the promiſe ſigned 


by himſelf, The Magiſtrates, ſtruck at the uneaſineſs of the 


King, and fearing to loſe bis confidence, judged with rigour, and 


condemned Roland to keep his promiſe. Several of the Lords 


exhorted, encouraged, and accompanied him to Camilla, whoſe 
| houſe was ſet out with the utmoſt magnificence, and who was 
dteſſed herſelf in the richeſt manner. Roland entreated her to 
forget the injurious reſiſtance he had made, and declared that he 


was ready.—** Stop,” replied Camilla, I am ſatisfied : I wiſhed 


„ for a huſband of royal blood; but you degraded yourſelf from 


« your rank the moment you falſified your word, and I have 
< {worn never to be your's: I have proſecuted you in a court of 
«< juſtice, only to load you with diſhonour, —Adieu ; offer to 


«© {ome other female your diſhonourable hand: I free you from 


* your promile ; keep the price of your ranſom, I make you a 
„ fpreſent of it. Thea leaving Roland dumb, and overwhelmed 
with confuſion, ſhe made her way through the aſtoniſhed croud, 
and retired to a convent, on which ſhe bettowed the remainder of 
her fortune. . 1 85 


— 


of the Warld, and of Human Nature. 
[ Continued from Page 62 1, and concluded.] 


FT HERE are certain general principles and habits, which, if 
not virtuous themſelves, are a neceſſary foundation of all vir- 


tue; and which the conſtitution of the world, the frame of our 


nature, and the whole ceconomy of life, conſpire directly to pro- 
duce in the minds of men, FF, 
The firſt is Obedience: and it is eaſy to obſerve how the ſtate of 
infancy and youth, and the dependence on parental power and au- 
thority, or on other kinds of human government, are _— 
. „„ 
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adapted to accuſtom mankind to ſubjection. The ſtricteſt difci- 
pline and ſevereſt government have fo far a goed effect, as they 
invre men to Obedience. The inclemency of the elements, the 
calamitics of life, the ſubordinations of ſociety, and even the in- 
Juries we receive from men, are continually teaching us not to 
expect that ali nature ſhall yield to our will and inclination, but 
to bend our wills to the laws of nature, and the authority of ſu- 
periors.—A moſt important leſſon, and preparatory to religion, 
which conſiſts in 2 voluntary obedience to the will of the Supreme 
Governor and Father of the univerſe, _ SBS. 

Another general principle of habit which the conſtitution of 
the world is fitted to produce in mankind, is Iudaſtry, which is 
preparative to all virtue: for, from the dead ſtock of idleneſs, 
what fruits of virtue and goodneſs can be produced ? Through 
 Indalence men neglect all thoſe ſtudies and employments, by 
which they might either improve themſelzes, or be uſeful to 
others, Inſtead of exerting their faculties in the attainmeat of 
knowledge, or in beneficial ſervices to mankind, they are loſt ig 
32norance, and become an uſeleſs burthen to themſelves, and to 
ſociety. Sloth enſeebles the ſoul, expoſes it to temptation, and 
to ignorance often adds pride, conceit, luxury, effeminacy, and 
ſeniuality. It is then the parent and nurſe of many vices. On 
the other hand, induſtry invigorates the mind, nouriſhes all virtue 

_ ous and pious difpaſitians, bringing them into life and action, en- 
creaſing them by exercife, and making them exemplary to others. 
As no good can ſpring from idleneis, ſo it is only by wiſe and 
honeft diligence that all worthy ends are attained, all honour and 
reward deſerved. 

And does not every thing in nature conſpire to prevent or ex- 
poſe idle neſs, and to enforce aud encourage induſtry ?—The bo- 
dily neceſſities, and natural appetites of mankind ; the laws and 
offices of ſociety ; the advantages ariſing from a culture of the 
| eaith, and a commercial improvement and exchange of its vari- 
dus products; the defire of wealth, and the love of praiſe; theſe, 
and various other cauſes in nature, are continually operating, to 
compel or invite men to an induſtrious exertion of their facul- 
ties: which is one great preſervation and ground of human vir- 
tue. | 

Another general habit, pre- requiſite to virtue, is Saciability. In 
a ſtate ſepatate from all ſociety, chere could be no room, occaſion, 


or opportunity, for the exerciſe of virtue, and the fruits of piety, 


Man would live to himſelf alone, inſignificant, uſeleſs, and mi- 
ſerable. The ſocial ſtate and temper of man is the general ſoun- 
datiomof all the particular relative affections, and of the diſpoſi- 
tions of juſtice, fincerity, ãdelity, compaſſion, and that extenfaive 
Chriſtian virtue which comprebends all, Charity. 


And 


virtuous detigns and actions. 
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And it is ſuperfluous to obſerve how ſtrongly nature leads men 
to fociety, or how the focial temper is naturally cheriſhed and di- 
rected dy education, inftrution, and mutual intercourſe. Nothing 
is more certainly deducible from fenfible experience, than that the 
All-wiſe Creator framed and intended human nature for ſociety. 
Thus we may difcern, by a common attention, and without 
any deep reſearches into nature, how the wiſdom of God hath 
adapted the conſtitution of the earth, and of mankind its inhabi- 
tants, to produce in them a difpofition of obedience, a habit of 
induftry, and a temper of ſociability or humanity ; all conducive 
to the practice of virtue and religion. a 

Let us proceed to obſerve, fourthly, that Conſcrence is a general 


principle implanted in human nature, which directly ſerves to 
deter men from wickednefs, and incite them to virtue, — The All- 


wife Creator hath infuſed a ſenſe into the hearts of men, by 


which they are taught to ſee a beauty and worth in virtuous dif- 


ions and actions, and a deformity and malignity in vice: ſo 
that the mind is immediately affected with an approbation, or 


cenſure, and an idea of merit, or guilt, reſulting from an action, 


without waiting to examine the conſequences, as injurious or be- 
neficial to ourſelves, or to fociety, This is an admirable provi- 


ſion in our nature; as the underſtanding of ſpeculative reaſon 


would often be too flow, or too cool, or too much perplexed, and 
admoniſh and deter men from bad actions, and lead them to a 


right and juft conduct. Conſcience has a quicker and warmer 


operation, ſtriking with an inward horror at the thought of 
wickedneſs, and ſuggeſting a ſecret confidence and pleaſure in 

To this we may add, fifthly, a ſenſe of bonour and reputation 
arifing from one kind of behaviour, and of ſhame and reproach 
from the contrary. This is well known to be a general and 
powerful principle in human nature; and, upon the whale, it 


operates in favour of virtue; reftraining men from baſe and cri- 
minal actions, and — them to ſuch as are in themſelves 
0 


worthy and commendable: for though the praiſe and cenſute of 
the world are ſometimes grievouſly miſplaced, through accident, 


Ignorance, or prejudice, yet virtue and fincere piety have a natu- 


ral and allowed claim to the eſteem of mankind ; and vice as na- 

turally inherits their odium and contempt, SET 
Men may in like manner be led to virtue and religion, by ex- 
perience of the tranſactions and events of life, by obſerving the 
actual conſequences of virtue and picty on the one hand, and ' 
impiety and wickedneſs on the other, in regard both to private 
perſons and public ſocieties. For though wicked men may ſome- 
times appear to proſper, and to enjay pleaſure, or encreaſe in 
wealth, by their very wickedneſs, ſuch inſtances are not frequent, 
PD . 
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or according to the general courſe of human affairs; and the 
examples of men reduced to diſgrace, poverty, diſeaſes, or an un- 
timely end, by their vices, ate far more numerous. The more 
accurately we obſerve the conſequences of different conduct, the 
more we ſhall be convinced that honour, peace, and ſecurity, are 
the uſual and natural effects of a religious temper and virtuous 
conduct ; and that impiety in principle, and villainy and de- 
bauchery in practice, are the high road, not to honour and hap- 
pineſs, but to infamy, miſery, and deſtruction in this world, By 
example and experience men are taught the mean and wretched 
conſequences of intemperance and profligaey; the tormenting 
ſenſations and dire effects of envy, malice, and violent wrath ; 
the corroding cares and perplexities of avarice and ambition; the 
mortifications of pride; the reproach of injuftice and perfidy ; 
the terror that ſprings from guilt; the anguiſh of a wounded 
conſcience ; with all the bitter fruits which the poiſonous plant 
of Sin, when grown to maturity, ſeldom fails to produce in abun- 
dance, They learn, on the other hand, the value of a good con- 
ſcience, the delight of benevolence and generous affection, the 
importance of ſelf- command, the worth of a good reputation, 
and the courage and hope which ſpring from conſcious virtue, 
Thus the courſe of human life is adapted by the wiſe intention of 
the Almighty Maker, to teach men this moral and practical wiſ- 
dom by their own obſervation and experience. —Happy they, who 
in purſuance of this Divine Intention, are reclaimed from vice by 
experiencing the miſery of it: and ſtill happier they, who prevent 
repentance, and, without taſting the bitter fruits of vice, learn 
virtue by the inſtruction and example of others. 

Laſtly, the intention of the All- wiſe Creator to lead mankind 
to the practice of virtue and religion, is apparent in that Know- 
ledge of himſelf, which he hath given them faculties and means 
of acquiring, 2 "IE 
The diſplays of a Deity in the creation are ſo manifeſt, that 
men naturally conceive ſome apprehenſion of a Sovereign Power, 
Wiſdom, and Juſtice, preſiding over the world, and are affected 
with ſome ſenſe of religion. This apprehenſion ſerves, in gene- 
ral, to deter from vice, and influence to virtue ; it is in itſelf, and 
when rationally eſtabliſhed in the mind, the higheſt principle of 
all goodneſs ; for the perfection of virtue conſiſts in practiſing it 
from a ſteady belief of the Wiſdom of God in his government 
over the world, and a firm reliance on his Juſtice and Goodneſs. 
Men may be virtuous, in ſome meaſure and degree, from other 
motives ; but virtue has then its greateſt excellence and ſtability, 
when it ſprings from this pure and ſublime ſource, Now, tho 
the knowledge and the practice of religion may poſſibly be ſepa- 
rated, yet the former has a natural connection with, 2 direct 

uence 
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influence to, the latter: and if it was the intention of the All- 
wiſe Muker to lead men, by the revelation of his Works, to ſome 
knowledge of himſelf ; it follows, that it was alſo his defign to 
ioftuence them by that knowledge to a virtuous life, from a prin- 
ciple of obedience to his will; which is the practice of religion. 
Gadd bath wage all nations- (fays the Apoſtle, ſpeaking in the Su- 
premg Court uf Judicatyre at Athens) to znhabit all the face 
of the earth; to this end, that they might feet the Lord, if 
haply #hoy-might ſaul after and find him. —There is a beauty and 
propriety in the original n, which implies ſearching about, 
as it were for ſomething in the dart. fo that the Apoftle inti- 
mates in this exprefliou'the darkneſs of the Heathen world, in 
compatiſon of the light of the Goſpel. ' Yet he aſſerts, that 
even in that ſtate God had farniſhed them with proper means for 
_ acquiring the knowledge and praftice of religion. And to ſhew 
how obvious and familiar an 'apprehenfion of God, and ſome 
knowledge of religion, is to mankind, notwithſtanding the com- 
paratiet darkneſs of Heathenifm, he adds, that God is not far 


from every ane of ws, and conſequently not diffieult to be found : | 


nay, further, that we even live, move, and exiſt in him, and are all 
his offoprieg. And, in fact, mankind in general have in all ages 
attained to ſome notion and belief of religion; though mixed with 
muck weakneſs and error ; and this hath been one natural mean 
by which the Wiſdom of God intended to deter men from wick- 
edneſa, and to ſupport virtue and good order in the world. 
Theſe are the various meaſures which the Wiſdom of the Al- 
wiehty Creator hath provided in the conftitution of the world, 
and of human nature, which moſt evidently diſcover his inten- 
tion to direct and incite men to the practice of virtue and good- 
neſs; by compelling and inuring them to obedience, to induftry, 
and to humanity ; by implanting conſcience in their nature, and 
a ſenſe of honour and diſgrace; by their own experience and ob- 
ſervatian of the different conſequences of virtue and vice; and, 
finally, by the knowledge of himſelf, and an inward reverence of 
his governing Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Goodneſs, 
But if it was the intention of infinite Wiſdom, by the very 
frame of the world, and the principles of our nature, to lead 
_ mankind to virtue and goodneſs, whence comes all the wicked- 
neſs that is in the world? How can men commit ſo many evil 
and criminal actions, contrary to the leading principles of theic 
own nature, to the inſtructions and admonitions continually oc- 
e . to them, and to the moſt important end of their crea- 
tio aa 
In anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, that we are vindicatiag 
the Wiſdom of God in the creation, in oppolition to human 
folly, prejudice, and corruption. And the inſtances we have al- 


Vor. V. 130. 4 1 ledged, 
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ledged, are great and general facts in nature, which cannot be de- 
nied, and which demonſtrate the intentions of Divine Wiſdom to 
every impartial obſerver. It is true, that men often counterath \ 
thoſe intentions; becauſe, whatever principles and means Tnfi- 
nite Wiſdom employs to bring men to virtue and goodneſs, yet 
it ſtill leaves them at liberty to act contrary to them; otherwiſe 
this world could not be a ſtate of a trial, of diſcipline; education, 
and improvement. TTT 
Te wickedneſs of men does not in the leaſt diſprove what 
hath been advanced concerning the conſtitution of the world, 
and of human nature, as formed and intended to lead men to 
virtue: for as the conſtitution of the human body is evidently 
deſigned for the enjoyment of health, yet is liable to various diſ- 
tempers; as the conſtitution; of civil government is rhe dbydintnce of 
Gad, to preſerve peace and order, yet many public diſorders ſtill ariſe 
in ſociety; as the elements of fire and water are defigned to be 
uſeful to mankind, yet in many inſtances become hurtful and de- 
ſtructive; as men are enabled and fitted by nature to learn know - 
ledge, yet there is much ignorance and error in the world; and 
| finally, as the Goſpel was intended to bring Chriftians to virtue 
and holineſs, yet many remain impenitznr and unreformed: ſo 
the intentions of Divine Wiſdom, in the frame of the world, and 
of mankind, to lead them to the practice of virtue and griodneſs, 
are apparent and manifeſt ; though men often refit thoſTinten- 
tions, and turn aſide to evil. God made man upright,” but they have 
ſought out many inventions: they are endued with reaſon,” yet act 
_ unreaſonably : they feel conſcieace diſtecting them, yer refuſe its 
guidance: they have a ſenſe of honour, yet commit ſhameful ac- 
tions: they are trained up to obedience, iaduſtry, and humanity, 
yet ſometimes addict themſelves to indolence, floth, and ſelfiſn- 
neſs. And as men knowing and profeſhug Chriſtianity, yet live 
unchtiſtian lives; ſo, notwithſtanding all the principles and im- 
pulſes” of nature, men may become unnatural in their tempers 
and actions. CC 
The coneluſion is, that in every wrong action we commit, we 
take ſhame and confuſion to ourſelves; and avoid adding to our 
folly and iniquity, by charging it upon Nature, and arraigning 
the Works und Defigns of Almighty God, 100 is righteous' in all his 
ways, and holy in all his Works. That we ſtudy to underſtand, and 
gratefully acknowledge the wiſe and beneficent Intentions of our 
All- perfect Creator in every thing he hath made and appointed: 
that we endeavour to conform to thoſe Intentions, and purſue the 
ends of our creation : and finally, that with joyful gratitude we 
embrace the diſpenſation of the Goſpel z which gives us an al- 


ſurance 
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furance of thoſe Intentions being carried on, to a more glorious 
diſplay gf. in infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in in a life immortal and 
eternal. 


. . 9 by im ” 1 
1222 Sanne i 


——— 
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07 the Peoſbility. of dad Bodies being preſerved from Corruption 
without embalming, by Inſtances at Bremen in Germany, related 
in a Laiter 880 _ Wrazal, in his Tour through Germany. 


"3 «a x4 + 


BREMEN, Sept. 25, 1774- 


T1 Have ſeen every thing deſerving attention. here, and ſhall leave 
it this afternoon, perfectly ſatisfied with my ſtay. One of 
theſe has appeared to me fo extraordinary, and is in itſelf, I appre- 
hend, ſo very ſingular, that if I had not been an eye-witneſs of 
| it, no teſtimony would have convinced me of its reality; and if 
it were not of ſuch a nature as to be univerſally examined, I 
ſhould. fear you would doubt my veracity.——T always appre- 
| bended that human bodies after death, if interred,. or expoſed to 
the air, withoyt any preparation to defend them from any attacks 
of it, would of neceſſity corrupt, become offenſive, and putrefy. 
The art of embalming is very antient, and was invented to pre- 
ſerve them from this inevitable conſequence of. death ; but that 
they may remain unputrefied for centuries, without any artificial 
aid, I have ſeen ſo incontefſtibly proved ſince my arrival here, that 
I imagine not a ſhadow of doubt can remain about it.—Under 
the cathedra) church is a vaulted apartment, near fixty paces long, 
and half as many broad, ſupported on pillars. . The light and air 
are conſtantly admitted into it by three windows, though it is ſe- 
veral feet beneath the level of the ground. Here are five large 
oak coffers, rather than coffins, each containing a corpſe, I ex- 
amined them ſeverally for near two hours, The moſt curious 
and perfect is that of a woman, Tradition ſays, ſhe was an 
_ Engliſh Counteſs, who dying here at Bremen, ordered. ber body 
to be placed in this vault uninterred, in the apprehenſion that het 
relations would cauſe it to be brought over to her native country. 
They ſay it has lain here 250 years. Though the muſeular ſkin 
üs totally dried in every part, yet ſo little ate the features of the 
face ſunk or changed, that nothing is more certain than that ſhe 
was young, and even beautiful. It is a ſmall countenance, round 
in its contour, ; the cartilage of the noſe and the noſtrils have un- 
dergone no alteration: ber teeth are all firm in the ſockets, but 
the lips are drawn away from over them: the cheeks are ſhrunk 
in, but yet leſs than I ever remember to have ſeen in embalmed 
bodies : the hair of her head is at this time more than eighteen 
inches long, very thick, and ſo faſt, that I heaved the corpſe out 


412 of 
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5 though I have taken no little pains for that purpoſe. 


the wind blowing 
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of the coffer by it: the colour is a light brown, and as freſh and 
gloſſy as that of a living perſon. That this lady ns a perfon of 
high rank, ſeems evident from the extreme fineneſs of the linen 
which covers her body; but I have in vain endeavoured to pro- 
cure any light into her hiſtory, her title, or any other r. 
e man 
who was with me (aid he remembered it for forty years paſt, du- 
ring which time there is not the leaſt perceptible — in ĩt. 

In another coffer is the body of a workman, who is ſaid to have 
tumbled off the church, and was killed by the fall. His features 
evince this moſt forcibly : extreme agony is marked in them; 
his mouth is wide open, and his eye-Jids the ſame : the eyes are 
dried up; his breaſt is unnaturally 2 and his whole 
frame betrays a violent death. 

A little child, who died of the ſacll-pox, i is ill more k 


able: the marks of the puſtules, which have broken the ſkin on 


his hands and head, are very diſcernible ; and one ſhould ſuppoſe 


that a body which died of ſuch a diſtemper, would contain in a 


high degree the ſeeds of putrefation,——— The two other corpſes 
are not leſs extraordinary. 5 | 

There are in this vault likiwiſe turkies, hawks, weaſels, and 
other animals, which have been long hung up here; fome time 


 immemorial, ſome very lately, and are in the moſt complete pre- 
ſervation 3 the ſkias, bills, teathers, all unaltered. — The cauſe 


of this phœnomenon is duubticſs the dryneſs of the place where 
they are laid: it is in vain to ſeek for any other, The Magif- 
trates do not permit. that any freſh bodies be brought here, and 


there is no other ſubterrancan chamber which has the ſame pro- 
perty. It would have made an 'cxecHent miracle two or three 
centuries ago in * band; * wo mankind are ou" too 


wiſe. 


” — 
ns ©. 
. 11 . . 


— — 


The ratten A N by 3 


8 OPHRON and Alexis had frequently heard Euphronias men- 
tion the experiment of ſtilling the waves with oil, made by 
his friend Doctor Franklin. They were impatient to repeat it; 
and a briſk wind proving favourable to the trial, they haſtened, 
one evening, to a ſheet of water in the pleaſure grounds of of Eu- 
genio, near Hart Hill. The oil was ſcattered upon the pool, 
and ſpread itſelf inſtantly on all fides, calming the whole ſurface 
of the water, and refleting the moſt beautiful colours. Elated 
with ſucceſs, the youths returned to Buphronius, to enquire the 
cauſe of ſuch a wonderful appearance. He informed them that 
upon water which is covered with a coat of 


— 


oil, lides over the ſurface of it, and produces no friction that 8 
raiſe 


2 J 
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raiſe 2 wave. © But this curious philoſophical fact (ſaid he) 
ſuggeſts 2 moſt important moral reflection. When you ſuffer 
yourſelves to be ruffled by paſſion, your minds reſemble the pud- 
ale in a flarm. Bit Reaſon, if you hearken to her voice, will 


then, like oil poured upon the water, calm the turbulence within 


you, and reſtore you to ſerenity and peace,” 


* 


1 


. ²— OE IS 
1 — 


3 


The TRAVELLER 4 FABIL E. 
A Trav'ler, as he weary trod 
2 A rupped, dull, and irkſome road, 
Over briars and thorns purſu'd his way, 
And far and wide his journey lay; 
Worn with fatigue, with hunger, thirſt, 
And ev*ry human evil curſt, 
He caſt around his watchful eyes 
On thorny paths and cloudy ſkies, 

Till, in an hedge he view'd with care, 

At length he ſaw ſome nuts look fair; 

With warm and eager haſte he tries 

To ſeize the long expected prize; 

He plucks the nuts, and hopes to find 

Something beyond duſt and wind; 

He cracks the ſhells, lo ! nought was there 

But filthy duft and empty ai: 

Sad diſappointment fill'd his breaſt, 

| Reduc'd his hopes, his mind diſtreſs'd; 
When, ſceing apples as he paſt, 
He cry'd, Now Fortune ſmiles at laſt ; 
The bleſs'd, the happy moment's come, 

© To ſave me from impending doom; 
© The blooming apples on that tree 
+ Seem full of honeſt verity.“ 1 
But, ſtruck by ſorrow's keeneſt dart, 

Too ſoon he found the ſpecious art; 
For, turn'd to crabs, thoſe apples moye 
His deteſtation, not his love. 

Oppreſs'd and wretched to exceſs, 

From Heav'n at length he ſought redreſs ; 
Heaven, who hears the wretch's pray'r, 
Quickly reliev'd him from deſpair, 

By ſhewing to his aching fight 
A cottage with a glimm'riog light; 


Thither 


a | 
| . 
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Thither he bent his cautious care, * 
And quickly found a wholeſome fare: 
There ol Philander, happy mann, 
In quiet paſs'd life's narrow ſpan, 
Content with little, truly great, 

Above the fooleries of State. 


E 0 GED , ug 
T hro' life the Trav'ler's path we tread, | 
By ev'ry fair appearance led, . 
Deceiv'd by ev'ry vaio pretence, 
The dupes of folly—flaves of ſenſe, 
Till diſappointment ſhews the road © 
That leads to happineſs and God: 


—_—_— 88 


A CONSOLATION OLD AGE. 
HE Soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new lights, thro' chinks that time has made; 
Stronger by weakneſs, wiſer men become, 3 
As they draw nearer to their native home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who ſtand upon the threſhold of the new. hy 
Cn the VANITY of SUMPTUOUS MONUMENTS, 
IN vain the ſtately Monument you raiſe, 
1 Inſcrib'd with pompous epitaphs of praiſe ; 
By waſte of time, or facrilege o'erthrown, | 
A nameleſs ruin ſhall remain alone. 
Let ſervile poets, in a fawning ſtrain, 
Applaud the mighty, and delude the vain; 
Let curious art inſpire the breathing buſt, 
And mar ble urns enſhrine the mould' ring duſt: 
Can theſe, alas! an after being buy, 
Or raiſe the man above mortality ? 
May I in death that uſeleſs pride reſign, 
The humble ſurface of the earth be mine. 


Anſwer, by Thomas Peters, to the Enigma inſerted March g. 
] Now, fair ladies, will explain : 
* That beauty you admire ; 
And I wilt boldly it maintain 
Lou all do it defire, 
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When morn arrives, and evening too, 
You from the ſame receiye 
What is the ſtaff of life, de, 
If I am not deceiv'd. 
Now I to you its name convey, 
Permit me to invite 
The fair ſex to a diſh of tea, 
For CHINA's their delight. 


*.* We have received the like anſwer from J. Handford. 


. 


— 


2 by John Handford; 1 W. Caſſell's Rebus, inſerted Ma © 2 ä 


1 Sought the initial, your Rebus t explain, 
"ky I' prefengly tell you the work; 
If PLYMOUTH i is not the town that jou mean, 
n as dra it AIN as at firſt. 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to the 5 dase March 2. 


war tho” the preſent hour may pleaſant ſeem, 
HOPE-makes the future time our nn theme; 


It ſprings eternal in the human breaſt; 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt: 
Still let it be to us a laſting prop, 


That ev'a in death our fleſh may reſt in hope. 


* We have received the like anſwers from J. Hoar and 4]. 
Quicke, 


. 


Anſwer; by the ſame, to Miſs O's Ribin inſerted March 9. 


QF more to pleaſe the witty fair, 
I tempt th' advent'rous ſtrain; 

Say, is not ILMINSTER the town 
You by your Rebus mean? 

Which is at preſent, I preſume, 
The town where lives your friend; 

But if I'm wrong, I hope you wilt 
Excuſe what I have penn'd, 


. We have 3 the like anſwers from T. Peters and 
Maria. 25 


_— 


4 QUESTION, ty w. Wood, of Porlock. 


HERE are three numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, 
whoſe ſum is 72, and the ſum of their cubes 62208 3 Re- 


quited, 
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quired, the laid numbers, by an equation no higher than a 
ſquare ? g 


1 


;% 


— 


LE 


4 QUESTION, by W. Ster. 


GEN the area of a plane triangle=126, the periphery= 


54, and the ſum of the ſquares of the fides==1070, to de- 


termine the _—_ by an TOA Not higher than a _ 
dratic * ? 


—— 


* - 
ben” - _ 


-—— ENIGMA, * G. C. of Brun, 


ah RTISTS, explore my hidden myſtic name, 
And to the univerſe reveal. the e: 85 
My mighty virtues every one will o, 
From city beau unto the country clown : 4 
I'm greatly in requeſt throughout the nation, 
In each great city, and each corporation: 

Pieducts of various diſtant lands I elamm 
For to compoſe my ſtrange and wondꝰ reus frame ** 
And, when I'm made, by wiſe and curious rule, | 

I various precepts pour into the ſoul ; . 
One hearty draught of my ſurpriſing firearm | 
Will wonders do, and caſe the mind af pain. 

I make the ſailor, with a boiſterous cry, 
The buffing winds and raging ſeas defy ; 

Tue ſoldier too grim death deſpiſe, : 
And brave the thickeſt of his enemies ; N 
The brawling lawyer plead with elequence, 

And canting quack upon his tage ſpeak fenſe : 
I make—to tell you one thing more 
A poor man vaſtly rich, a rich man poor. 


1 T6 


